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February 10th, 1891. 

Edward B. Tyloe, Esq.,.D.C.L., F.K.S., President, in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 

The following elections were announced : — 

George Eedway, Esq., of 57, Ludgate HiU, E.C. 

Miss Nina F. Layard, of 11, Museum Street, Ipswich. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors : — 


Foe the Libkaet. 

From SiE John Lubbock. — Beroringer mellem de finske og de 
baltiske litauisk-lettiske Sprog. En sproghistorisk XJnder- 
sogelse af Vilh. Thomsen. 4to. Kobenhavn, 1890. 

.From the Usited States N.attosal Museum. — A Collection of 
Stone Implements from the District of Columbia. By S. V. 
Proudfit. 8 VO. Washington, 1890. 

Throwing-sticks in the National Museum. By Otis T.- 

Mason. 8vo. Washington, 1890. 

A Study of the Eskimo Bows in the U.S. National Museum. 

By John Murdoch. 8vo. Washington, 1890. 

Basket-work of the North American Aborigines. 8vo, 

Washington, 1890. 
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From the €K>teekmekt of I^ew Zealaitd. — Statistics of the Colony 
of New Zealand for the year 1889. Fol. Wellington, 1890. 

From the SuPEErsTESDEKT or Cexstjs, TJ.S.A. — Censns Bulletin. 
Nos. 16, 19. 4to. Washington, T).C., 1890. 

From Geoege W. Bloxam, Esq. — A Short Account of Further 
Bushman Material collected. By L. C. Lloyd. Pol. London, 
1889. 

From the Pitblishee. — Primitive Folk. By Elie Beclus, 8vo. 
London. Walter Scott. 

Crania Bohemica. von Mudr. Heinrich Matiegka. I. Theil. 

8vo. Prag, 1891. Fr. Haerpfer. 

Prom Messes. Kjsgan Pattl, Teench, Teubnee & Co. — The 
Antiquities of the State of Ohio. By Henry A. Shepherd. 
4to. Cincinnati, 1890. 

From the Aethoe.: — ^Notes on a Finnish Boat, preserved in Edin- 
burgh. By David MacRitchie. [From the Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.] 

, Formation des varietes Albinisme et Gauehissement. par 

G. de Mortillet. [Extrait des Bulletins de la Societe d’A^I^- 
pologie de Paris, 1890.] - ' 

n terzo trocantere la fossa ipotrocanterica la cresta ipotro- 

canterica nel femore dell’uomo. Tesi di Laurea del Dottore 
Pietro Costa. [Estratto daU’ Archivio per I’Antropologia a 
la Etnologia, 1890.] 

From Cte. A. Mah£ de la Bodedonnais. — ^Memoires historiqu^ 
de B. P. M!ahe de la Bourdonuais. 8vo. Paris, 1890. 

From the Kaiseeliche LEOPOLDiNiscH-CAEOiiinscHE DEtrrscHE 
Aeademte Dee Natdefoeschee.— V erhandlungen. Band liv. 

Prom the Acad^mie des Sciences de Ceacovie .-^Bulletin Inter- 
national. 1890. Nr. 10. 

From the Eotal College of Physicians, EDiNBDBGH.-r-Eeporte 
from the Laboratory. Yol. iii. 

From the Royal United Seevice Institution. — Journal. No. 156. 

Prom the K.K. Natuehistoeisches Hofmuseum. Annalen. 
Separatabdruck aus Band v. Heft 4. 

From the Society Aech^ologique, Agram. — Viestnik hrvatskoga 
Arkeologickoga Druztva. Godina xiii. Br. 1. 


From the Royal Scottish Geogeaphical Society. — The Scottish 
Geographical Magazine. Vol. vii. No. 2. 

Prom the Royal Society. — Proceedings. No. 299. 

From the Society of Biblical Aechmilogy. — Proceedings. Vbl. 
xiii. Part 7. 


From the Antheopologische Gesellschaft, Vienna. — Mittheihm- 
gen. Band xx. Heft 3 u. 4. 

IVotB the Antheopological Society, Washington. — The American 
Anthropologist. Vol. iii. No. 4. 

^ ’JVom the Society of Aets. — Journal. Nos. 1991-1994. 

.‘ Froih the Royal Statistical Society. — Journal. Vol.liii. Part 4. 



S. JET. Eat. — The People and langiiages of New Ireland. S 

From the Editor. — ^Science. Kos. 413-417.’ 

American Antiquarian. Vol. xiii. No. 1. 

Nature. Nos. 1107-1110. 

Bevue Scientifique. Tome xlvii. Nos. 3-6. 

The Monist. Yol. i. No. 2. 

Physique. Vol. i. No. 1. 

The Journal of Heredity. Vol. vi. No. 1. 


Mr. G. M. Atkkson exhibited some sketches of horse orna- 
ments, symbolic survivals. 

Mr. Martin suggested that the “ fish ” on horse ornaments 
coming from Delhi were probably the arms of Ondh — on the 
gates of Lueknow the fish figures largely — and this ornament 
would probably prevail in Ondh, from whence it would be conveyed 
to neighbouring cities. 

The President remarked on the great variety of pattern 
development disclosed by Mr. Atkinson’s long and patient 
copying of a class of designs which would be generally thought of 
hut little range. In his opinion the next step in utilising this 
material could be best taken by Mr. Atkinson endeavouring to 
arrange the whole series of drawings in such a way as to trace the 
possible development of each pattern from those preceding it, so 
when possible to arrive in each case at the natural object 
or%inaIIy represented. 

Mr. Lewis also joined in the discussion. 


Mr. Eat read a paper on the People and Languages of New 
Ireland and the Admiralty Islands, upon which Dr. Codbington 
made some remarks. 


N<de on the People and Languages of New Ieeland and . 
Adiiiraltt Islands. 

By Sidney H. Eat. 

(From letters of the Eev. E. H. Eickaed.) 

The vocabularies here given were sent to me last year by 
the Eev. E; H. Eickard, of the Wesleyan Mission in New 
Britain. They were collected by him at Nusa, on the northern- 
extremity of New Ireland, and at Green Island, in the Admiralty , 
Gronp, in December, 1886, during an excursion round the 
Bismarck Archipelago, made from the mission head-quarters at 
Kahakada in the Gazelle Peniusnla, New Britain. Mr . Eickard 
has joined to these a short list of words from the Western end 
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of Kew Britain, opposite Hnon Gulf, and for the sake of com- 
parison I have added the equivalents in the two best known 
languages of the region, those of Ealuana and Duke of York 
Island. 

An account of the New Ireland natives was read before this 
Institute, in 1886, by Mr. A. J. Duffield, as a supplement to 
'which I condense the following from Eev. E. H. Eickard’s 
letters. 

Nusa. — The people are nearly nude. The women wear an 
apron or leaf not larger than a leaf of the Australian gum tree, 
and long peaked hats made of pandanus leaves sewn together. 
The mep blacken half only of the top and bottom row of their 
teeth, or in some instances half the top row and the opposite half 
of the lower. The men also shave parts of their headsj leaving 
various shaped locks — triangular, diamond shaped, &e. A chiefs 
wife came on board the vessel alone, a thing which would never 
have taken place in New Britain, and which points to a low 
state of morals. 

Fisher Islands and St. John’s Island. — The people here are the 
same as at Nusa, speaking the same language and having the 
. same customs. They live in large villages. AU the natives of 
this district are notorious cannibals. In one place Mr. Eickard 
was assured that a tribe lived by fighting for any party who 
might hire them, the only payment sought being the bo«lies of 
the slain. 

Faed Group. — These consist of two circular lagoons about four 
miles apart, with several islands, but only one group is inhabited. 
Cocoanut palms are abundant, but the population is small (about 
200) and is fast dying out. The natives are light brown 
Polynesians, speaking a language allied to that _ of Lord 
Howe Islands and Stewart Islands. A Samoan could under- 
stand them in a very short time. The islanders are ruled by 
one man, and are in a very miserable condition, with small huts 
and untidy plantations. 

Carteret Islands. — The people here are black Melanesians, 
speaking the language of Buka (Solomon Islands).* They are 
in as wretched a condition as the Faed Islanders. 

In the Journal of the Institute for 1877 will be found a 
detailed account of the natives of the Admiralty Group by 
Air. H. N. Moseley, the naturalist to the Challenger expedition, 
chiefly relating to D’Entrecasteaux Island and Wild Island. 
I extract the following from Mr. Eickard’s letters : — 

Admiralty Group ■. — “The men were quite nude, with long 

• 'Boka Tocabniaries are given by H. ZoUer — “ Petermann’s MitteiInngeD}” 
36 Band, 1890, p. 127 ; and by C. W. Woodford — “A Katuialist among the 
Sead Snoters,” p. 225. 
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combed bair, in which is carried a comb. They are of arerage 
height, none of them stout, with sharp Jewish countenance; 
their skiu more coppery and bright than that of the Ifew Britain 
natives. They were keen traders, the articles most in request 
being knives.'carpenter s tools and beads. They gave in exchange 
flint-pointed daggers and spears, carved bowls, orhamented 
gourds, large clay cooking vessels, and other articles. In the 
island of Waikatu the houses were built on piles driven into 
the rock. Some of these piles were eighteen inches thick and 
about eight feet above the water. One house stood on thirty or 
forty piles, and was about fifty or sixty feet long, twenty feet 
wide, and ten feet high. At each end was a large shutter, A 
loft contained the inmate’s household treasures, which consisted 
chiefly of bowls and clay pots filled with oil. The floor of the 
house was formed of the thick outer shell of a palm, and 
was reached by a ladder from the platform near the water. 

“ The canoes of these islands are built of strong timber, with a 
heavy but neat outrigger one side and a slanting platform on 
the other. They have a house on deck, and carry fire, food, and 
cooking utensils.” 

(A detailed accoimt of these canoes, with diagrams, was 
given by Mr. Moseley, see “ Jour. Anthrop. Inst.,” voL vi) 

While Mr. Eickard was at Waikatu one of the king’s wives 
lay dead. The corpse was embalmed in oil, and after it had 
lain ten days the skull would be scraped and cleaned, the 
remainder of the body being buried. 

The women wore grass petticoats, and seemed to have a good 
position among the men. ^ 

The government seemed to be in the hand of one chief, as' ijl 
Fiji, and not as in Hew Britain. The men of the whole village 
received their food from the chief, and the houses were built 
coEectively for the use of all, not as in Hew Britain, by a man 
and his wife alone. The chief’s word was immediately obeyed. 
A boy wished to go away with Mr. Eickard’s party, but the 
chiefs refusal stopped hirn. 

HocAEntABtEs FROM Hew Ireeasd, New Beitaix, Asn 
Admiralty Islaxds. 

1. — “ Jfusa, north end of Jfew Ireland.” By Bbt. E. H. Eickard, 

2. — Ealnana, Grazelle Peninsula, New Britain.” From prayer hooks of the 
"Wesleyon Mission. 

3. — “West end of New Britain and coast of New Guinea opposite.” By 
Bev. E. H. Eickard. 

4. — “ Duke of York Island between New Britain and New Irdand.” S^om 
the Eot. G. Brown’s dictionary. 

5. — “ Green Island, Admiralty Islands.” By Eev. E. H. Eickard. 

6. — “ Wild Island, Admiralty Islands.” By H. N. Moseley. “ Jonnal 
Anthrop. Inst.,” toL vi, pp. 387-390. 
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Persons — 

i 

• 1. Man 

tawan 

2- Woman 

naina 

3. Boy 

nalakal 

4. Ear 

talanga-ra 


- 6. Foot 

7. Hand 

8. Hose - .... 

9. Tooth .... 
Natural Ohjecfs — 

10. Bamboo 

11. Bird 

12. Cape (point of | 


13. Coeoanut 


Kafca 

biti-ra 

aisu-rak 

gisa-ra 


23. Taro 

24. Water 


iro. Tam 

cue; •... . 

Tutplements — 


27. Armlet 


28. Canoe 

tabul 

29. House 


30. Outrigger 


31. Spear 


Vett,s— 


32. Come .„ 

ki lako mai 

33. Orertorn 

ki Ulus 

34. Bow (in boat) ... 

.... 

35. Sing 

.... 

36. Sit 

.... 

37. Speak 

karar-ate 

A^ectiees — 


38. All 


39. Bad 

ki ong 

. 40." Good 

ki roa 

41. Sick 

malabeng 

Xiseeltaneoas — 

42 . Ho 

karek 

43. Tea ..... .... 

hei .... 


iimmii 


Halnana. 

West End. 

tutana 


Tavina 


bul 


taUga 


mata 


kaki 


lima 

.... 

beo 

manii 


bug, keake... 

.... 

quuan 

magamaga 

lubn 


kabag 

waTu 

bata 


mama 

mama 


pal .... 

... { luma, bali 

1 

rumu 

....[ grata 


Bnie of Xoik 
Island. 


moana. 

tebnan. 


bug, keke. 


luntania. 
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Enghsiu 

Green Island 

Persons — 

' 

1. Man .... 

simat 

2. Woman 

pen 

3. Boy .... 

akamel 

4. Armpit .... ■ 

po-Iokai 

5. Back .. 

laknloi. 

6. Breast 

esns. 

7. Buttocks 

ekoi. 

8. Ear .... 


9. Eye .... 

bo-mitai. 

10. Boot .... 

kekai 

11. Mair 

epalai 


J.2. JUip 

po-ngusL 

13. Stomach 

pnfcnai .. 

14. Throat 

koloi. 

15. Tongpe 

kfl.]ft,]ftTnA 

16. Tooth 

eliai 

Satural ohjects — 


17. Beach 

lokoL 

18. B5ehe-de-mer 

monai. 

19. Betel-nnt 

bue 

20. BW 

manual 


z2. Fire 

23. Fffih 

24. M<9on 


Wild Island. 


hama. 

bibL 

naru. 

bui (=arni or I^) 


26. Beef 

Ian. 

itl. Swell of the sea 

londias. 

38. To-morrow .... 

Unkiau. 

29. Water 

wai 

30. Wind 

eses. 

^^nplemeifts — 


31. 4rmlet 

elal 

^2. .... 

: coloi 


33. Beads 

34. C&noe.... 

35. QriseL... 

36. Cloth .... 

37. Comb.... 

38. Fish-hook 

39. Hoose 

40. Mirror 

41. Spear .... 

.42. Tortoise-shell 

Feri» — 

43. Come 

44. Fight 

45. Qa 


landrol 
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English. 

Green Island. 

Wild Island. 

Adjectives^ 



46. Bad 

mahan. 


47. Good 

wian. 


48. Dead 

e mat. 


49. Large 

mendian^ 


50. Elentj 

solowon. 


51. Sick .... 

mati. 


_ 52. Small .... 

liin. 


Miscellaneous — • 



53. Thus (hte this) 

dido. 


54. Ko 

eboin. 


55. Yes 

owa 

u. 


III. — ^Ncmeeals. 



Hnsa. 

Kalnana. 

West Hew 
Britain. 

Dnke of 
York 
Island. 

Green 
Island. , 

wad 

Island. 

1 

sabai 

tikai 

tasi 

ra 

e si 

sip. 

2 

pa-na 

aurua, emt 
a ufcul .... 

lua 

ruadi 

e lua 

huap. 

3 

pa-tul .... 

tolu 

tnldi 

e talo .... 

taro. 

4 

po-iat .... 

a irat 

iva 

watdi 

keo 

Tarm 

a 

pa-lmit .... 

a dima ... 

lima 

limadi 

e lima .... 

lima. 

6 

lap-tikai... 

pan-tas .... 

nomdi 

ewono .... 

wono. 

7 


lar-urua .. 

panti-lua 

limadi-ma- 

madi 

ratalo .... 

he-tarop. 

8 

— • 

lav-utul ... 

pan-tulu ... 

limadi-ma- 

tuldi 

andra-lua 

anda-huap. 

9 


lav-uwat 

alasue .... 

limadi-ma- 

watdi 

andra-si .... 

anda-sip, 


sangulnng 

arip 

sarulu .... 

noina 

sangaul .... 

sangop. 



a nr arip 

lua sarulu 

ru noina .... 

lokon 

hnngop. 



a utul arip 


tul a noina 

trongol ..w 



a mara .... 

.... 

a mara 

sangol .... 



IV. IfOTE ON THE NcSA AND WesTEKN New BkITAIN ■ 

VOCABCLAET. 

1. and south-east Ifew Cruinea taa, male ; 2. naiifa, probably 

an article na, and iaa, a form of hina, sina, a common word=female ; 4 and 5. 
Common words; 6. kaJca, probably =sole of the foot, and may be connected 
with words meaning “ hand ” (stretched out) in Solomon Islands, Ac. (God^ 
idngton, Melan. liang., p. 75, and Grabelentz and Meyer, Melan. Sprach., p. 433) ; 
7. w'ffc probably = finger, Hew Hebrides and Banhs Island ywsa, past. Swallow 
Isbad him, Savo- bizi ; 8. <ii«(=H’ew Guinea, South Cape im, Solomon 
.Wands **», Ac., Hew Hebrides ngisu, ngumi,&c.-, 9. 5 fs(*=Hew Guinea, 
Meta M», Kabadi nise, Maiya niJie; 8 and 9 are probably from the same root, 
ari^naQy meaning “ point ” ; the last three wori and word for “ ear ” show a 
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suffix ?*a==their ; 13. niv, is a common Trord, lama in Samoan is tlie candle-nut 
tree; 14. «^i=Motu and south-east New' Guinea Aw? =** hair ” or “feather”; 
18. Wild Island war, Motu ahu ; 19. /e/i^?'^=San Cristoval from 

a common root meaning “ sky 20. mama is probably the water abore the reef, 
Duke of York Island mamaf shallow water; 21. 2ama»= Banks Island mid 
Aurora &c. ; faSytai, ta, a common word for “salt” or “salt water;” 
24. »a»K^=BIotu raww, a widely-spread word for “fresh water”; 25. vivili= 
Mottt hihiriay to blow with the mouth; 29. Zama= Caroline Islands, Kusaie 
lonhy the common word, riima ; paly Aa//=the Polynesian ya?e / 30. saman= 
Samoan “float of outrigger,” or outrigger, ama. Banks Islands 

dhama; 32. lalco mai='£i\i lako mai. New Guinea Motu ?aAa, to walk, 
go; 39. o»^= Loyalty Island, lai hong; 40. hoinay probably = common “ma; 
41. «iaIa5e»^=New Guinea, Aroma raAa, Xerepunu rava, bad, with prefix of 
condition, iwai^s= Loyalty Islands, mechy ill, connected with root, matey 

d^d; 43. Ae 2 =common south-east New Guinea, ea, e, aia, &c. 

V. — Note oy the Green Island Vocabclary. 

1. «Mi#=probably matua, &c.=grown up, si is numeral “oue”; pen— 
Mefoor,'Affi» Maclay Coast ^ai», &c. ; 6. e«M^=New Guinea, South Cape #«««, 
Polynesian susu ; 8, 9, 10, common words; 11, />o-»^M^=Fiji ngusUyUp; see 
8, 9 in foregoing note ; in 4, 9 and 12, the prefix, 6oy pOy may be compared with. 
Epi po~menay Loyalty Islands, lai bo-tnen, tongue, where mena is the common 
word for tongue, and boj po are unexplained; 15. Aa7aZawes=Duke of York 
Island harame; 20, manual ^c^pramon root, manu ; 22. *South-east 

New Guinea iruvOy arora, &c. ; 23. ewi=Duke of York Island ia», New 
Britainte»,* 24. uAw^^Fiji and Florida Banks Island rw/, vol, &c. ; 25. 
a^s=eominon hue^ &c.; 29. wai is* common word for water; 34. landrol^ 
Efatd, Nguna, New Hebrides, larua ; 36. riap—siapo, cloth made from paper 
mulberry, common in Polynesia; 39, eum^common ruma ; 45. 7o/to=Fiji 
lakoy DaroUne Islands, Ulia lakoy New Guinea Motu laka ; 47, 48, wia and 
mat are common words ; 51. see foregoing note on Nusa (41) ; 52, liiny a form 
of the common, liki, riki. 


VI. 

The numerals call for no special remark. They are formed according to the 
impmrfect decimal notation of Dr. Codrington (Melan. Lang., p. 224), with prefix^ 
for the numbers from 6 to 9, and the common sangavul=l(y. The correspon- 
dence of the Baluana prefix lav with the same in Banks Island is worthy of note. 
In Green Island andra probably = minus, and andra luay andra «=Ies3 2, less 1 . 


About 74 per cent, of the Tfusa ■words here given agree 'with 
Melanesian forms. The proportion in the other vocabularies 
is not so large, being 67 per cent, in the list from Western I7e'w 
Britain, and about 56 per cent, in Green Island. In these notes 
I have only pointed out the most obvious agreements, but there 
is no doubt that closer investigation and a better knowledge of 
the languages of the Solomon Islands will prove more clearly 
the close connection of these languages with the Melanesian. 
The original speech of the natives of the Hew Guinea mainland 
may or may not belong to the Melanesian family, but it seems 
clear that Melanesians have taken possession of the islands 
around the eastern extremity, as well as of the south-eastern 
shores. 
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I may perhaps be allowed to add a few remarks upon what 
has already been written upon the languages of this neigh- 
bourhood. The Xusa words vary considerably from those of 
other parts of the same island. In three Jfew Ireland vocabu- 
laries, given by Schellong,' only eight words agree with the 
Unsa, and ahhough Eook Island is close to the western end of 
Hfiw Britain, only six words are the same in the list here given, 
and the one given by Zdller^ for Eook Island 

Mr. H. N. Moseley® pointed out a few agreements between 
the words in his vocabulary from D’Entrecasteaux and Wild 
Islands, and the Fiji, Polynesian, and Hew Hebrides, but songhl; 
to connect the language with the Tap of the Caroline Islands 
rather than with the Melanesian. The chief point of agreement 
with the Tap, as he showed, is in the formation of the numerals 
for eight {aMa hiiap, andra luci) and nine {avda sip, atidra a£) 
by subtraction, anda and andra apparently meaning “ minus,” and 
h-uap and being the words for two and one. In ScheUong’s voca- 
bulary for Admiralty Islands the same formation appears, seven 
being siia-tolo, eight shua-luea, nine shn-ri, and tolo, lwvm,ri the 
words for three, two, and one. These Admiralty forms corres- 
pond to the Yap me-delip, seven ; me-ruk, eight ; me-Hp, nine:; 
from odalijp, three ; lakme, two ; davip, one. This formation- is 
not found in other languages of the Caroline Islands.,' 

A vocabulary of twenty-five words from Ehxabeth Island in 
the Admiralty Group is given by Zoller : — 


Ear .... 

Eye .... 

Head 

Betelnut 

Cocoanut 

Fire .... 

Fowl 

3loon 

Pearl 

Sun .... 

Tree 

Water 

Tam .... 

Bad .... 

Good 

Large 

Little 

Boat .... 


.... reUingai. 
boromodai, 

we-mbalai (f^. Green Island, iiair) . 

.... mhung. 

.... eniu (niu, Moselej). 

fonoan. 
koko. 
kavo. 

(=: bead of Green Island). 

.... mata^malei. 

epap. 
eboe. 

.... malen. 

moan, 
ngna. 

.... mendrian. [>■-. 

.... eligin, 

.... ekan. 

pattiiau* 

*- .*“!>» Jabim-Spraclie der Knschhafener Gegend (S. O.JXea Guinea)," tob 
Jste. Q. ScbelloDg, Leipzig, 1^0. ' 

:* “ Petermann’e MitteUuiigen,” 36 Band, 1890, t, p. 127. “ TJnteranchungen 
ulier 24 Spracben aus dem Schutzgebiet der Jfeuguinea Compagnie,** TOn JSugo 

S!&8er.' • 

“ Journ. Antbrop. Inst.,” Tol. yi, 1877, p. 379. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 . 

5 . 

10 . 

(Words in italic agree with Eer. E. H. Eictard’s list.) . . > 

In twentj' words common to the Green Island and Elizabeth 
Island vocabularies fifteen are the same. Two other vocabularies 
.from the Admiralty Islands are given by Schellong. The exact 
locality to which the first belongs is not stated, and it only 
contains a few words which agree with Mr. Eickard’s vocabulary. 
The second is said to be from Green Island, but with a note* - 
which shows that it was obtained from a native on a trading . 
vessel. It does not represent the language of Green Islamh 
although a few words are the same. If it is the language of any 
particular district it belongs to the island of Buka,, in the 
Solomon’s. A vocabulary given to Mr. G. W. Woodford,® by his ; 
boy Hogare, as the language of his native village of Lehona, . 
Buka Island,is nearly identical with Schellong’s language of Green - 
Island. The Buka vocabulary of Zoller also closely agrees with 
it The foEovring extract from Schellong shows how mdely 
his two vocabularies differ from Eev. E. H. Eickard’s : — 


e si. 
e luo. 
e dalo. 
e a. 

€ lema. 
sangon. 


' 

Admiraltv. 

• 

(.*’) Green Island. 

Man .... 



tcimeala 


(o)zon. 

Wcm^ 


.... 

pali .... 


* t8ho(a)I (mother, in Buka). • 

Belly 


.... 

pekeptin 

.... 

biissusse. 

Breast .... 


.... 

sburim 


ssusxuge. 

Ear 


.... 

chianin 



.... 


.... 

mvtuan 


ncTnatagu. 

^ot .... 

•••• 



kanishihin 


mau. 

Hjmt 

.... 

.... 

lamnpuluan 



Tooth .... 

.... 



ibin 


• liho. 

Bird 


.... 

shakubia 


(a)pianne (ban, Moseley). 

Ere .... 

.... 

.... 

i 


tole. 

Eiah .... 

.... 

.... 

ni 


• aienne. 

Moon .... 


.... 



* tzehan. 

^ •••• 


.... 

pou 


* panm. 

Water .... 


.... 

ua 


* ramun. 

Bmt .... 


.... 

sbnala 


• heulu (tree in Bokat). 

House .... 

.... 

.... 

etiau .... 


* luma. 


* “ Chreen Island ; Leute^ die von der 6stlic}i des Bismarck- Arcbipelff 
gdegenen Lisel Gr^ sowie Ton den Salomoninseln und Keu-Hebriden stammtesit 
l^anden sicb anBcmi einesScboonei^alsBootsmannschaft ; eine Veratandigoi^, ' 
mit Hilfe des Piteben-Eiiglish.*^ — Die Jabim-Spraebe, p. 10^ 

2 A Naturalist among tbe Head HuntCTs,” bj C. M. Woodfo^ Londop. 
1890, p. 225. 
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Admiralty. 

{.!’) Green Island. 

Spear 

sapi 

* ssaka. 

Dead 

tschumiake 

{ 1 ) 100 ^. 

.... 


* e^Dan. 

Slet 



Small .... 

tape 

tetenne. 

Yes 

nemui.... 

Jia. 

No 

poi 

* mo (a). 

1 

ri 

* toe. 

2 

luvea .... 

* linl. 

3 

tolo 

* piere. 

4 

ahu 

* haets. 

5 

limia .... 

lima. 

6 

(ma 

* monomo. 

7 

.^ua-toiu 

* mohet. 

8 

shua-luea 

* to(u)eL 

9 

shu-ri 

* ssie. 

10 

- 

runra.... 

* malatto. 


Words in italics agree with Eev. E. H. Eickard’s Hst, those 
marked (*) agree with the Buka of Woodford and ZoUer. 
Besides these the words for star, sea, cocoanut, cockatoo, finger, 
and skin, in Woodford, and for eat. Tillage, and yam, in ZoUer, 
are the same as in ScheUong’s so-caUed Green Island. 

Discussios. 

Dr. CoDfiiTGTOS’ said: Mr. Bay’s comments on these Tocabularies 
touch on most of the points on which my own knowledge of the 
Melanesian words could be brought to bear, but there are two or 
three words in his lists which I should like to notice. 1. In the 
Baluana list 27, armlet is lalai, as it is in Duke of York’s Island, 
and the same name for the same thing appears in the Green Island, 
list 31, as elal. In the Banks’ Islands an armlet made of a par- 
ticular shell is lala, because the shell is lala. It is probable, 
considering that words in vocabularies are generally obtained by 
pointing to some particular object, that the armlets in Baluana, 
Duke of York Island, and Green Island, were formed of that shell, 
which indeed is very commonly used for that ornament. The 
identity of the word then is fixed rather as applying to the shell 
than to the ornament; and, if this be so, it is plain that the 
common possession of a name for a species of mollusc in the 
Bismarck Archipelago and the Banks’ Islands shows' more evi- 
dence of common language than the presence of a word which 
might have been introduced with the use of the ornament. 2. In 
' the Green Island list, 13, stomach is putuai ; this may be the 
'Banks’ Islands putoi, navel ; the question having been supposed 
to be directed at that part. 3. The Kusa hi laho woi, given as 
equivalent to come, is rightly explained by Mr. Bay’s reference to 
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the Fiji lako; mai being so very commonly “ hither.” In the Banks’ 
Islands valago is to run, the same work laJeo witli va prefixed. 
4. The word which strikes me as most remarkable is tie Ifnsa 
laman, sea ; that being the dominant word in the narrow district 
of the Banks’ Islands and Horthem New Hebrides, but extremely 
rare without that limit. Words like these seem to have much 
more significance in regard to the question of the connexion of 
these languages that words like htte, mbung, the universal Solomon 
Island iua, the name of the betel nnt, introduced without much 
doubt with the practice of chewing the betel. Comparison of 
words, like that comparison of implements, weapons, &c., now 
made much more easy than before by Messrs. Heape and Par- 
tington’s Album, tends, as it seems to me, to the rejection of the 
view that identical terms in various regions of Oceania have been . 
carried on the surface by commerce, immigration, and castaways, 
and rather to the belief of an underlying community of speech. 

The Seceetaey read a note on the presence of a Mongoloid 
element in Brittany, by Cte. A. Mahe de la Bourdonnais, upon 
which the PEESIDE^■T made some observations. 

The Peesident stated, on behalf of Mr. Francis Galton, that 
on account of the approaching occupation, by the Imperial' 
Institute, of the laud upon which his Anthropometric Laboratory 
is erected, he is compelled, to his regret, to close and to dismantle 
it. 


Febeuaey 24th, 1891. 

Edwakd B. Tylok, Esq., D.C.L., F.E.S., President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 

The following elections were announced : — 

The Hon. Mrs. Peek, of Wimbledon House, Wimbledon. 
Kandail H. Pye, Esq., of 7, Penywern Eoad, EaiTs Court, 

aw. 

The foEowing presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors 

Fok the Libeaey. 

From Hr. Beddoe. — Ricerche preistoriche nelle caveme di H. 
Canziano presso Trie.ste. di Carlo Dr. Marchesetti. [Estratto 
dal BoUettino della Societa Adriatica di scienze naturali in 
Trieste. Vol. xi, 1889.] 
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• fSvom Dr. Beddok. — La Ifecropoli di S. Lucia presso Tolmiuo del 

/ Dr. Carlo Marchesetti. 8vo. Trieste. 1886. 

‘ From Dr. Carlo Marchesetti.— Atti del Maseo Civico di Storia 
Ifaturale di Trieste. VIII. 

From CcTHBEET E. Peek, Esq.— Rojal GeoerapHcal Society, Hinta 
to Trarellers. 8°. ^ 

From the Acthoe. — ^Die Grenzen der uiederdeutschen Sprache. 
Von Richard Andree. [From Globus. Bd. Hx. Ifr. 2 u. 3.] 

On certain mutilations practised by the natives of the Viti 

Islands. By Bolton S. Comey. 

Notes on counting and measuring among the Eskimo of 

Point Barrow. By John Murdock. 

The history of the Throwing Stick which drifted from Alaska 

to Greenland. By John Murdock. 

A study of Eskimo Bows in the TJ.S. National Museum. 

By John Murdock. 

From the Exited States Geological Shetet.— Bulletin Nos. 58, 
59, 60, 61, 63, 64, 66 ; Annual Report, IX ; Mineral Resources 
of the United States, 1888; Monographs, Vol. i. 

Prom the Govesxmest of Peeak. — The Perak Government 
Gazette. Vol. iv. No. 1. 

From the IsDiix Office. — ^Epigraphia Indies and Record of the 
Archseological Survey of India. Part 6. 

From the Editor. — Journal of Mental Science. N.S. No. 120. 

L’ Anthropologic. Tome ii. No. 1. 

Nature. Nos. Hll, 1112. 

Revue Scientifique. Tome xlvii. Nos. 7, 8. 

Science. Nos. 418, 419. 

From the Society of Arts. — Journal. Nos. 1995, 1896. 


The Eev. C. Haeeison read a paper on Religion and Family 
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Eeugiois and Family amon/f the Haidas {Queen OharlMe 

Islands). 

By Eey. Charles Haerisoh. 

The Queen Charlotte Islands, the extreme north-'westera 
lands of British Columbia, lie in the Pacific Ocean between 
fifty-one and fifty-five degrees of north latitude. They comprise 
over 200 islands, their length being 220 miles and their greatest 
width sixty-three miles. Graham, Moresby, Prevost, and North 
Islands are the largest, extending eighty, seventy, fifteen, and 
eight miles respectively, and constitute eighty per cent, of their 
^tire area. Dixon’s Entrance on the north, with an average 
of thirty miles, separates Graham Island from the Prince 
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of Wales group in Alaska. Queen Charlotte Sound, from thirty 
to eighty miles across, lies between them and the mainland of 
the province. The nearest land is Stephen’s Island, twenty- 
eight mil es east of Eose Spit, the extreme north-eastern part of 
Graham Island. Cape St. James, their most southerly point, is- 
140 miles north-west of Cape Scott, the northernmost land of 
Vancouver Island. The Queen Charlotte Islands were first 

* discovered by Juan Perez, a Spanish navigator, on the 18th of 
-- July, 1774, and named Cabo de St. Margarita. In 1787 
! Captain Dixon was exploring the west coast of Vancouver on 

behalf of a London fur company, when he discovered other 
; islands ahead of him. He came here through an entrance on 
f the west coast, which has been known as Dixon’s Entrance ever 
i since. He then hoisted the British flag and named the islands 
' after George the Third’s queen, and they have been known by 
that name ever since. The first white men known to have 
landed upon the islands were a portion of the crew of the 
Iphigenia, under the command of Captaiu Douglass. They 

■ remained nine days in Parry Passage in 1788, trading with the 
natives. The most extensive explorations made of any portion 

■ of the islands were those of Captain Etienne Marchand in the 
French ship Solide. In 1791 he examined the shores bordering 
on Parry Passage and part of the west coast of Graham Island 
commencing from Frederick Island southward. Since that time, 

• although several parties of prospectors have msited various 
parts of the islands, no systematic- effort has been made to 
thoroughly explore the entire group. During the past eight 
years I have resided at Massett, Graham Island, and am the 
only white man thoroughly conversant with the Haida language. 
The ancient traditions of the Haidas concerning their religion 
and creation I have received verbally from some of the oldest 
chiefs. I have divided my subject into two parts; — 1st, the 
Haida Deities ; 2nd, The Haida Creation. 


Paet I. — The Haida Deities. 


The ancient Haidas believed in two important gods — one as 
'Hierarch of the celestial sphere, and the other as sovereign of 
the lower regions. These two gods formerly lived together in 
happiness attended by other inferior gods, until a dispute aro^ 
as to light and dai’kness. Shanungetlagidas was the name of 
one and Hetgwaulana was the name of the other goi 
Shanungetlagidas always wished for light in their abode (ff 
happiness and was never sleepy or tired. On the contrary- 
'Hetgwaulana was never happy unless it was dark. He smd 
that it was impossible to sleep if it were always light. So one 
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day lie was very angry and demanded that it should always ,he 
dark. Shanungetlagidas would not listen to this proposal and 
consequently a contest arose as to who should be the niost 
powerful monarch in this land of gods. A battle accordingly 
took place, and the Chief of Light and his attendants prevailed 
and cast forth the Chief of Darkness and his followers into the 
lower regions. Thus it happens that where Shanungetlagidas 
is supreme it is always light, but, on the contrary, where 
Hetgwaulana is the chief it is always pitchy dark, and he is 
allowed to sleep undisturbed by the faintest ray of light It is 
fully believed that Shanungetlagidas is the possessor of the sun 
and moon ; he is also the creator of the stars and all the other 
luminaries that are supposed to exist in the kingdom of light 
Hetgwaulana is credited with the origin of the clouds and dark- 
ness. As I have already stated, these two supreme deities had 
minor gods to assist them. All fevers are attributed to the god who 
resides in the sun. When he is offended by some action of theirs 
he visits the earth with the pestilence of smallpox and fevers. 
They try to propitiate him with offerings of berries cast into 
&e, and if they fail to regain his goodwill, they then take some 
portions of their daily food (chiefly smoked salmon or dry 
halibut) and throw it as far as they can into the salt water' in 
order to gain the influence of the god of the sea, whqm they 
believe to be more powerful than the god in the sun. 

"" Whenever the Haidas camped near the beach, before they 
commenced to erect their tent and cook their food, they would 
invariably take some dry halibut and berries and cast into the 
fire to propitiate the god of the earth, and so secure his influence 
to protect them from danger during the night. The god of the 
earth did not require this food for himself, but carried it to the 
friends of those encamped who had died during the previous 
year. In case they should happen to be greedy, and throw but 
a scanty portion of their food into the fire, their deceased friends 
would become very angry, and within the next twelve months 
they all would most assuredly die. 

The god of the clouds is another deity who inspires a feeling 
of awe and dread in the bosom of the bravest warrior. On a 
dull day, when the clouds are hanging low down, they firmly 
believe that this god is in search of a meal, and anyone caught 
out on such a day is hound to die before the expiration of six 
months, so as to furnish a dainty dish for this anthropophagous 
god. As the people are afraid of his cruel threat to catch all 
who come out on such a day, they almost always remain indoors. 
This god has a novel way of securing his prize. He comes 
down on the clouds and sits watching for any stray Indian. 
As soon as one comes near him he does not pounce upon his 
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body. I this would be too %oiIgar an action for a god to do. . 
He merely seizes the spirit of the Indian, i.e., he draws the 
spirit out of the body and takes it with him on high ; and in a 
very short space of time the body has to go in search of his _ 
spirit, and so becomes an easy victim of this cannibal god. 

The Haidas did not fear the two great spirits as much as they 
feared the minor deities. They believed that Shanungetlagidas 
and Hetgwaulana were too great and independent to care very 
much for them while on earth, but were busy preparing habita- 
tions for them to live in after death. The two great gods were 
worshipped but not feared, and no one is able to give a definite 
answer as to what they believed they were or how they came , 
' into existence. They existed according to tradition, and that was 
sufficient for the Haidas. They also created all the inferior 
gods to assist them in their united kingdom above the clouds. . 
If, however, they were in great trouble, they would evoke the 
aid of the Spirit of Light, and if they wished to bring an 
eternal curse on their enemies, they would pray and offer v 
sacrifices of fish to the Spirit of Darkness. Shanungetlagidas 
is supposed to have commanded the inferior gods to protect the 
Haida nation and to supply them with all the necessaries of 
life. Their supplications were addressed to this supreme chief ' 
through the god of the sun and the god of the sea. Their 
offerings were always made to the minor deities in order to 
secure their goodwill and assistance as mediators with the Great 
Chief whenever they were seriously ill and on the point of 
death Ordinarily most of their religious rites and ceremonies 
have reference only to the sun god and the sea god. 

Whenever a good Haida is about to die he sees a canoe 
' manned by some of his bygone friends who come with the tide to 
bid him welcome to their domain. They are supposed to be , 
sent by the god of death. The dying man sees them and is 
itejoiced_ to know that after a period passed within the city of 
death, he will, with his friends, be welcomed to the kingdom 
■ of Shanungetlagidas. His friends call him and bid him come. 
They say, “ Come with us ; come into the land of light ; come 
into the land of great things; wonderful things; come into the 
land of plenty, where hunger is unknown ; come with us and 
rest for evermore. The birds of our country will bring you ■ 
delicious berries ; the dogs of our city will furnish you with 
innumerable bearskins, and your home will be made of beautiful 
- cedar all inset with niost lovely abalone shells. Come with us - 
into our land of sunshine and be a great chief attended wiHi 
numerous slaves. Come with us and the hairseal will pro^dde 
yon with salmon, halibut, and all kinds of shellfish Come with 
us now,” the spirits say, “ for the tide is about to ebb and we must 
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• depart.” At last the soiil of the deceased man leaves his body 
fo join the company of his former friends, and his body is buried 
■with great pomp and splendour. 

In regard to the -wicked Indians, great clouds appear in which 
. are the satellites of the cloud monarch who are ready to pounce 
upon their souls as soon as the body dies. They have no beauti- 
ful houses to dwell in, and no good food is supplied them. They 
are compeEed to live with this dreaded chief twelve months, 
and after their bodies are buried, their souls are commanded to 
descend to the earth and bring theu^ bodies to supply their chief 
■with food. Should they refuse to accede to his request, he then 
begins to feast on tl. eir spirits, the consequence of which is, that 
their souls -will immediately die. When the twelve months 
expire, he conveys their souls, if obedient, do-wn through the sea, 
and the- land beneath the sea, into the kingdom of Hetgwaulana. 

The good land is heaven, and is called “ sha thge,” the land 
above. The Good Chief is the reigning monarch in the land 
above, and the souls of the good Indians are taken there by his 
emissaries and presented with everythiug that could be -wished 
for, after they have successfully passed through the domain of 
Chief DeatL In heaven everybody is happy. There, in the 
land of the Great Chief, is perpetual light, with no clouds, no 
storms, and no fierce winds to mar the peace of his friends. 
There, they are clothed in beautiful garments made of cedar and 
spruce root and hunt and fish the livelong day. There, they 
dance their best dances and sing their favourite songs in the 
presence of their chief continually. 

Hetgwauge is the name of the lower region over which 
Hetgwaulana is the chief. To this place Chief Cloud con- 
ducts the souls of the wicked Indians, and there they are 
prevented from hunting and fi.shing, and aU enjoyment is at an 
end. It is a most dismal region to live in, as it is always dark, 
with terrible storms, and cold winds blowing continually. The 
storms prevent them from catching fish, and the snow prevents 
them from hunting, and thus they are in a state of perpetual, 
misery and trouble. 

The question naturally arises, what makes a good Indian, and 
what constitutes a bad one ? The good Indians are those whS' 
worship the Great Chief through the min or deities ; are punc- 
tual in offering sacrifices to the inferior gods ; and are obedient 
to the commands of the great medicine man known as Saagga. 
They must also love their friends, and be kindly disposed 
towards the poor. They must never fight with their friends, but 
must always attend the great dance festivals and give liberally 
-towards the feasts. They must only go to war against a foreign 
tribe at the command of the Saagga, who will then assure them oi 
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victory. If anyone be kiUed by an accident or in actual warfere 
the services of the Saagga will gain him an admittance into 
heaven. For which service the Saagga was accustomed to receive a 
bale of blankets valued ac |60. Finally, all who are happy while 
on this earth will be admitted by the Great Chief into his 
eternal kingdom, where they will continue to be happy without 
end. 

The wicked Indians are those who are always quarrelling 
and , fighting. They have no desire to love their friends, and 
their only wish is to steal the property of the good Indians. 
The greatest sin a Haida can commit is to disregard the com- 
mands of the medicine man. All bad Indians hate the Saagga, 
despise his authority, and are consequently sent by him to the 
lower region. In general it is safe to say, that all who are 
nnkind one to another, aU who are quarrelsome, all who steal 
and commit murder, and all who disobey the medicine man, wiU 
be handed over by Chief Cloud to Chief Hetgwaulana after he 
has feasted on their bodies. 

The Haidas believe that the soul leaves the body immediately 
after death, and is taken possession of either by Chief Cloud or 
Chief Death The good soul is taken possession of by Chief 
Death, and during its sojourn in the Domain of Death it is 
."taught mahy wonderful things, and becomes initiated into the 
mysteries of heaven. At last he becomes the essence of the 
purest light and is able to revisit his friends on earth. At the 
dose of the twelve months’ probation the time of his redemption 
from Death’s kingdom arrives. As it is impossible that the 
pure essence of light, which is Shanungetlagidas, should come 
’ into contact with a depraved material body, the good Indian 
SKSumes only its appearance, and then the gates of cedar, beauti- 
’ fully carved and ornamented with shells, are thrown open, and 
Ms soul which by this time assumes the shape of his earthly 
_ body, but clothed in the light of the Kingdom of Light, is 
. delivered to the Chief of Light by Chief Death in whose domains . 
he has been taught the customs to be observed in heaven. 

The bad Indian in the region of the clouds is tortured contin- 
ually. In the first place Ins soul has to witness the chief of , 
that region feasting on his dead body until it is entirely 

J consumed. Secondly, he is so near to this world that he evinces a 
- longing desire to return to his friends and gain their sympathy. 

. Diirdly, he has the dread of being conducted to Hetgwaulana 
ever before his mind. No idea of atonement for his past wicked' ' 
Mfe is ever permitted, since his soul after death is incapable of 
reformation and consequently incapable of salvation. Sometimes 
permission is granted to souls in the clouds to revisit the earth. 

‘ Then they can (mly Ite seen by the Saa^a, who describes themas 
- ’ c 2 • ' 
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Restitute of all clothing. They are looked upon as wicked and 
treacherous spirits, and the medicine man’s duty is to prevent 
them entering any of the houses ; and not only so, but as soon 
as the Saagga makes the announcement that a certain soul has 
descended from the clouds, no one will leave their homes, 
because the sight of a wicked soul would cause sickness and 
trouble, and his touch, death. 

Ifow it sometimes happens that the souls in the Domain of 
Death are not made pure and holy within twelve months, and 
yet when their bodies died they were not wicked enough to be 
captured by Chief Cloud. Then it becomes necessary that the 
less sanctified souls return to earth and become regenerated. 
Every soul not worthy of entering heaven is sent back to ..his 
friends and reborn ac the fii-st opportunity. The Saagga enters 
'the house to see the newly born baby, and his attendant spirits 
announce to him that in that child is the soul of one of their 
departed friends who died during the preceding year. Their 
new life has to be such as wiU subject them to retribution for 
the misdeeds of their past life, and thus the purgation of souls 
has to be carried on in successive migrations until they are 
suitable to enter the region of eternal light. 

Likewise it sometimes happens that some souls are too 
depraved and wicked after twelve months’ sojourn in the clouds 
to be conducted to Hetgwaulana, that they also are sent back to 
tills earth, but are not allowed to re-enter mankind. They are 
allowed to enter the bodies of animals and fish, and compelled 
to undergo great torture. These evil souls are commanded to 
hurt aU strangers, but have not to molest persons of their owm 
tribes. The black bear is the most powerful creature that such 
-a soul could inhabit, and the mouse is the smallest one.' The 
animals and fish inhabited by evil spirits are also continually 
afraid of being killed, and it appears to me that this state of 
suspense is the means by which they could re-enter the clouds, 
and be finally conducted into the presence of Hetgwaulana. 
Thus it is that the ancient Haidas always used to wear an 
amulet of a bear’s tooth around their necks to protect them 
•from the wicked soul of the bear. Storms and bad weather, 
when they cause the people trouble and a scarcity of 
. food, were attributed to an abundance of wicked soids in the 
vicinity. 

Sometimes the soul enters into the body of a fin-back whale, 
a,nd consequently fin-back whales are niuch honoured and at the 
same time feared. On no account could an Indian a few yeare 
ago be persuaded to shoot one. Sometimes a solitary whale 
enters the inlet and appears opposite to an Indian house. Then 
the inhabitants are in a great dread of capsizing at sea, and if 
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such sliould be the case they will most assuredly be seized for 
Chief Cloud. 

Take the mouse for another example of the strange and 
demoniacal notions that exist amongst the elder portion of the 
community even at the present time. This harmless little 
creature is magnified into such proportions at times that it can. 
contain the wicked soul of an adult, and yet become so small 
that it can enter into the stomach of the living. ' The ancient 
Haidas firmly believed that in every one’s stomach existed a 
number of mice, and each mouse represented the wicked and 
restless soul of a departed relative. Therefore a bad-tempered 
man was the possessor of a mouse that was possessed by a soul 
that was too iU-tempered to be introduced to Hetgwanlana. A 
man who was always quarrelling and fighting was supposed to 
have within him a soul who in his former life was addicted to 
such vices. The great question to consider is, how do the mice 
get into the stomach ? Chief Edenshaw, the superior chief of 
the Haida nation, now 90 years of age, calmly and quietly told 
me that one bright summer’s morning, having got up very early,, 
he went for a stroll over Eose Spit and came upon some women 
who were sound a.sleep. To his hoiTor and great astonishment 
he saw that their faces were covered with mice. He sat down 
quietly and watched them. Presently he saw one disappear 
dojra a woman’s throat, then another, and quickly no less than 
seven vanished down her throat. Out of the seven that had 
disappeared only one returned as he had evidently gone down 
the throat of one of his tribe instead of the throat of an enemy. 
This left six woebegone souls inside of this most unfortunate 
woman. I did not ask him what became eventually of the 
woman herself, but doubtless, from the number of malevolent 
spirits located within her, she must have finally become a dainty 
dkh for the Cloud Chief. 


“V .y 




Part II. — Cke-vtiox of the Haidas. 

How the question arises, how were the Haidas created, and 
by whom ? Thousands of years after Hetgwaulana was cast 
forth from the region of the clouds he commanded one of his 
followers to assume the shape of a bird and make an attempt td; 
discover what the gods in the Kingdom of light were occupied, 
with, and also obtain information if possible how they in the 
region of darkness could again obtain admission into their long; 
lost country. 

This god assumed the form of a Eaven, and after his first 
attempt to obtain information about Shanungetlagidas had beeit' 
frustrated he determined never to return again to the 
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abode of his associates but remain an inhabitant of the air 
and be at liberty to do what he pleased. Thus in the earliest 
ag^ the Eaven was supposed to five in the grey clouds which 
overshadow the mighty deep, and had no place of refuge and no 
place on which he could rest. At this period there was no dry 
land and the face of the earth was covered with water. At last 
the Eaven grew very angry, being very weary, and beat the water 
with his win^ until it flew up in great clouds on each side of 
him, and in its fall became transformed into tiny rocks, and so 
at last he found a resting place. 

These rocks grew larger and larger and extended themselves 
on every side until at last they reached from North Island to 
Cape Saint James. Some years afterwards the rocks underwent 
another change and became transformed into sand, upon which a 
few trees eventually grew, and this became Queen Charlotte 
Islands and the country of the Haidas. 

The Eaven then wished some one to assist him in cultivating 
his newly-made world He therefore collected together two 
large mounds of clam-shells on the beach near Sisk and made 
them human, and afterwards compelled those now made to 
become his slaves. At last the two slaves became dissatisfied 
with their condition and told the Eaven that they were not 
properly made. In anger the Eaven listened to tfieir piteous 
story, and then concluded to make them male and female. He 
threw limpets at one which eventually became the man, and 
the other remained as she was before, a woman. Thus were 
created the first parents of the Haida nation. Some time ago 
a little Haida boy was asked who had made him. Without 
stopping to consider, he promptly answered Yetlth the Eaven. 
This goes to prove that until quite recently the Haidas fully 
believed the Eaven to be their creator. 

The creator lived at the north-eastern point of Graham 
Island at a place called Eose Spit. This place is twenty-sis 
miles distant from Massett. He presently grew weary with his' 
lonely life and at last commanded the female slave to be his 
wife. They lived peaceably and happily together for a number 
of years, but at last he became angry with her, and sent her and 
-the man slave away to a place now called Skidegate, because she 
bon; him no children. 


. V Being left quite alone, he came to the determination to again 
gain admittance into the Kingdom of light, not to please, 
■ * however, the Chief of Darkness, but to gain Ms own ends and 

' ' secure a beautiful wife from among the daughters of the 

\ ■ heavenly chiefs. One bright summer morning he started off 

■ >' ■ on his long and weary journey. He soared upwards and onward 

" ... over the lonely sea, until the land he had created appeared to 
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him to he a small mosquito. Upwards he soared into the 
clear blue sky until at last he came to the walls of heavem. 
He concealed himself until the evening, and then assumed the 
form of a bear. He then scratched a hole through the wall and 
entered his former abode. 

The place had greatly changed since the time he was an 
inhahitant there, and consequently he took time to consider 
everything that he saw so as to form a similar kingdom on his 
return to earth. There he found that everyone was considered 
a god or a chief, and all were submissive to the Chief of light, 
who still held supreme power as in olden times. He also found 
that the Great Chief had divided his kingdom into towns and 
cities, into lands and seas, and had created the moon and the 
stars, and made a great luminary to rule over all, which was 
called Juie, the sun. At last he was caught by the hunters of 
the king and brought into his presence. As the Eaven appeared 
to be a beautiful and tame bear, he was kept as a playmate for 
the king’s youngest sou. He then spent three years in intimate 
connection with the royal family, and had sufficient time to 
make careful and necessary observations prior to his descent to 
the lower world. He determined to found a dynasty as 
powerful as the one over which Shannngetlagidas held control, 
and that his people also should be as numerous as the in- 
habitants of heaven. 

It was customary for the children in the Land of Light to 
disguise and transform themselves into bears, seals, and birds. 
Now it so happened that the Eaven who had become a bear 
was strolling on the beach one evening, looking for his supper 
of clams, when he espied three other heai-s approaching him. 
He knew at once that they were children of a great chief, and 
instantly he transformed himself into a large eagle, stole the sun, . 
which happened to be setting at the time, also the fire stick that 
was used to kindle the heavenly fires, and flew over the walls of 
heaven with one under each wing, together with the chEd of a 
great chief in his beak. 

As soon as the people found that the sun had been stolen, 
they reported the matter at once to the king. He then ordered 
his kingdom to be searched, and if the culprit were found he 
was condemned to be thrown down to the kingdom of 
Hetgwaulana. Whilst they were busy searching for the thief, a 
messenger arrived, who stated that he had seen a large eagle . 
flying over the walls of their city with the sun under his wing. 
At once, aU. the heavenly citizens gave chase, and the Eaven. 
Was pursued. In his flight for safety, he dropped the child and 
it fell down through the clouds, and down into the sea close td. 
the Haven’s kingdom. The Eaven also descended, bearii^ 
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with him the sun and the fire stick in safety to the 
eartL When the child fell into the sea, he cried aloud for 
assistance, and immediately the_ little fishes came in great shoals 
to his aid and carried him on their hacks safely to the shore. 
This fish is very numerous around Eose Spit at the present day, 
and their forms have remained dinted in tlie blue clay of that 
district from the day when they bore the heaven-born child 
ashore until now. The Great Chief was a lover of peace, and 
consequently did not allow his followers to pursue the Eaven 
down to the earth, as Chief Hetgwaulana might then be tempted 
to regain heaven and give them perpetnad trouble. So the 
Eaven was immolested, and another sun was created in heaven 
by the Great Euler who loved light and hated darkness. 

Now the Eaven thought that he had secured a chief’s 
daughter, but it turned out to be a great chiefs son. The 
Eaven loved him exceedingly, and built a house at Eose Spit 
especially for the accommodation of the child and the sun. The 
child grew to be very powerful and had command over all 
animals, fish, and birds. Whenever he caEed to the fish they 
would at once appear and bear him out to sea. Whenever he 
wished to fly though the air he would call to the birds. 
They would at once come and bear him wherever he 
wished to go on their wings. The bears and other animals 
attended to his daily wants and supplied him with salmon 
and berries. The animals, birds, and fish were created by 
the Eaven for the sole benefit of this heaven-born child. 
The Eaven also kept the sun and the fire stick in a very 
strong and secure room, as he was afraid that his two former 
slaves would return and steal them. 

Presently the slave wife of the Eaven returned and begged to 
be readmitted into the Eaven’s society. The request was 
granted, and she became once more the mistress of the Eaven’s 
household. She took a great interest in the child and attended 
to his every wish. By this time the child had grown to be a 
handsome young man and began to love this woman. She 
reciprocated his love and at last resolved to become his wife. 
The Eaven soon found that they were acting as man and wife, 
and he became very angry. He threatened to kill the woman. 
This threat caused the lovers to escape from the house and hide 
themselves in the bush. When they escaped from the Eaven’s 
house, they carried with them a large cedar box, in which the 
sun and the fire stick were placed. Hay after day, and month 
after month, they wandered southward without proper nourish- 
ment and in great fear of the Eaven. They also carried with 
them the box containing the stm and the fire stick. 

One evening, faint and weary, they sat down near a little 
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creek, and the woman, being very hungry, wept bitterly. Her 
- husband walked a little distance up the stream, and at last 
found a dead land otter, but could not eat it as they had no lire 
to cook it. Kext morning, they remembered that they had the 
fire stick in the box that they were carrying. They determined 
to try it. The young man got it and instantly made fire, and 
the two cooked the body of the otter, ate it, and proceeded on 
their journey. When they reached Cape Ball, they were 
hungry again, but the young man began to sing some of the 
songs taught him in heaven, and the sea receded four miles 
from the shore and left one great whale stranded on the beach,. 
The young man got rocks and stones, and carried them on his 
back to where the whale was, and barred it in, and thus 
described a circle around it that can be seen at the present 
day. 

The young man and his wife lived on whale flesh until they 
reached the channel that divides Graham and Moie.sby Islands, 
and there they built a house, which afterwards became the 
nucleus of the Skidegate village. There they lived for several 
years in peace and prosperity, and a daughter was born which 
made them exceedingly happy. In time their daughter grew 
to be a beautiful woman and most lovely to behold, but the 
great drawback to her peace of mind was that no husband could 
be found for her. 

Tear after year passed by, and when her parents had given 
up the idea of providing her with a husband, there came from 
North Island, around the west coast, the Haven’s male slave 
that he had made on the beach at Sisk, and this forlorn speci- 
’ men of early man desired the hand of this lovely damsel in 
narriage. Her father refused to give his consent, and was very 
mgry at the impudence of a clam-sheU-made man in daring 
■ even to think of becoming united to the daughter of a heaven- 
born chief. The slave was not so easily to be got rid of, so he 
lived in the woods near the house, and whenever the husband 
was away from home would come and talk with his wife, who 
was the same woman that was made by the Eaven at the time 
. of his creation. This woman treated him as her brother, and 
told him all her secrets, and even went so far as to reveal to him 
the place where her husband kept the chest containing the sun 
that he had stolen from the Eaven’s house at Eose Spit. 

This treasure was safely stored in a strongly built house in 
the woods where the heaven-bom man would frequently go to 
pray to the gods in the Kingdom of Light. It was bad policy 
^or the woman to divulge the whereabouts of her husband’s 
;;:-eat treasure, for the heaven-bom chief, on the slave appealing 
for the last time for his daughter’s hand, kicked him most 
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uneeremomously from the house. In revenge, the chief having 
retired for the night, the slave went to the house in the woods, 
descended through the smoke hole, and found the box, which 
contained the sun. He seized a large club that was on the 
floor and destroyed the box, taking great care of the sun which 
he had first abstracted. He then sat down and pondered over 
Ids lonely lot in life, and became at last so mad that in anger 
lie kicked the sun until it was broken into fragments, and each 
piece flew up through the smoke hole into the sky. The largest 
piece became the sun, a smaller one the moon, and all the chips 
became stars scattered upon the face of the heavens. Thus 
were created the sun, moon, and stars of the Haida country. 

It is curious to note that the heaven-bom chief was allowed 
to marry an earth-born slave, but the earth-bom slave was not 
allowed to have the daughter of the heaven-bom chief for his 
wife. This is adhered to at the present day. A chief is 
allowed to marry a female slave, whilst the m^e slave is not 
allowed to marry a free-bom woman, thus following the supplied 
laws of their creator — the Eaven. 

The slave at once realifsed the terrible position in which he 
was situated ; for, had the chief found him he would most un- 
doubtedly have been killed. So before the dawn of the • ' 
following morning he was well on his way on the west coast ' 
to his former abode at the North Island. He travelled by night 
and slept in the woods during the day, thus avoiding the keen 
eye of the Eaven and the meeting of the Chief. At last he 
reached home and sat brooding over his misfortunes, until the 
happy thought entered Ids ndnd of doing what the Eaven had 
tlone, and to seek his wife from’ amongst the daughters of 
heaven. 

At this period of the world’s civilization they possessed hows 
and arrows made after the manner of those seen by the Eaven 
when in the Kingdom of Light. They also had the sun to give 
them heat during the day, and the moon and stars to give light 
by mght. So on one bright moonhght night he shot an arrow 
into the moon so that it remained there. A second arrow he 
shot into the notch of the first, a third into the notch of the 
.second, and continued to do so until the arrows reached from 



the moon to the earth. He was very energetic in his work, for 
he shot no less than three hundred and sixty-five arrows, which 
took him three hundred and sixty-five nights to accomplish, 
and which ultimately got transformed into so many days and 
nights that finally they became the days of the Haida year. 

IJp this ladder of arrows he chmbed and passed through the 
moon into heaven. Early in the morning of the first day that he 
arrived there he saw a b^utiful woman swimming in a lake of 
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crystal. He stealthily went round to the side on which she was 
likely to step ashore, and awaited her arrival. She soon came : but 
no sooner did she set her foot on the beach than she was seized 
by the slave with whom he dropped into the sea not far from 
Horth Island. 

The Eaven happened to be flying near Horth Island during 
the descent of the slave, and noticing something extraordinary 
in the atmosphere he watched, and at last discovered what he 
thought to be two large eagles were the slave and the beautiful 
woman. Ho sooner did the slave lead her into his house than 
the Eaven appeared. The Eaven demanded that the slave 
should give him this beautiful woman, but he refused to do so. 
Whereupon the Eaven became very angry, took possession of 
the woman as his wife, and most unceremoniously changed the 
slave into a spirit, and drove him away from him for ever. He 
cursed the slave most bitterly and commanded that he should 
always be a wandering spirit to look after the growth of every 
Eving thing. 

Thus the wanderer, as the slave is now termed, is always 
busily engaged causing the berries and roots to grow for the 
support of the Haidas. Every plant, every flower, and every 
tree are under his control ; and he it is that provides fine 
cedar trees on the islands, out of which the natives dig their 
canoes. The beasts of the forest, the fish in the sea, and the 
birds of the air are under his supreme control. At the present 
time he is fulfilling his destiny, and at times the Haidas think 
with gratitude of his goodwill toward them, and offer him 
sacrifices of berries, roots, salmon and bear-grease. These they 
- put into hoEow trees to provide a meal for their most unfortu- 
: nate ancestor, should he require anything to eat. Thus he 
wanders upon the face of the earth both night and day, and 
' must continue to roam apart from his descendants, untff the 
end of all things. At the end of time, when the Eaven shall 
become dissatisfied with the existing state of affairs he wiE 
lecaE him, and woe to the Haidas when he is recalled ! for the 
trees and plants, the fish and animals, the fowls of the air, and 
even their country will most ‘undoubtedly cease to be, and then 
shaE the end of Eie Haidas come. 

s 

4^ Mr. Hakeisoix has since contributed the following notes in 
J reply to various questions raised during the discussion ; — 

“i Firstly. Many of the visitors to Queen Charlotte Islands are 
of the opinion that the ancestors of the Haida nation were 
blown out to sea from some of the harbours of Japan, and having 
• aE bearings were eventuaEy driven across to the islands. 
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Quite recently Japanese junks have been found on the west 
coast dashed to pieces against the rocks. If their junks have 
been washed across to our shores there is no reason why junks 
manned by Japanese may not at an earlier date than the white 
man’s knowledge of the Haidas have been successfully sailed or 
blown across by stormy winds. This has a tendency to confirm 
the opinion of those who believe that the Haidas originally 
came from Japan. At any rate they are a distinct race of 
people. Their language, also, is quite distinct, and has no 
resemblance whatever to the languages spoken by the neigh- 
bouring tribes on the mainland. 

Secondly. Juan Perez was the first white man to discover 
the islands in 1774, and they were named by him Cabo de 
Saint Margarita. It is now one hundred and sixteen years 
since the Haidas first came into contact with our race. And for 
the greater, part of this time they have been associated, not with 
the good, but with the evil. 

Thirdly. The Haida months are : — 

Ketas: September. — This month they get the cedar 
bark. 

Kalk Kungas : October. — ^Ice moon. 

Chd Kvngas : November. — The bears paw the ground for 
roots. 

G^cou^angas : December. — Too cold to sit on the beach 
this month. 

Zthhittun Kungas : January. — Goose moon. 

Tan Kungas : February. — The bears begin to come out 
of their holes. 

Yhltgaas : iNIarch. — Laughing goose moon. 

WhUgaas: April. — Foreign goose moon. 

Tdhelle Kungas : May. — ^The month of flowers. 

Hdnskile Kungas: June. — The berries begin to ripen 
this month. 

Hatialung Kungas : July. — Moon in which the berries 
are ripe. 

CMn Kungas: August. — Salmon moon. 

Kishalsh Kungas. — Moon in which they smoke their sal- 
mon. 

They always smoke their salmon between July and October. 

There are twenty-eight days in each Haida month, and 
thirteen times twenty-eight make three hundred and sixty-four. 
The difference of one day between the Haida year and ours they 
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explain by saying that one day was spent by the Eaven’s slave 
in climbing the ladder of arrows to secure a heaven-born woman 
&«■ his wife. This day must be reckoned at the end of the 
thirteenth month, and will then make their year to correspond 
with ours. 

I'ourthly. The medicine men were supposed to be in com- 
munication with Chief Cloud, and they alone were able to 
commune at any moment with the spirits of the departed, during 
their year’s residence in the clouds, or in the domain of Chief 
Iteath. All wicked Indians were those w ho refused to obey 
their commands, and their spirits were taken possession of by 
Chief Cloud. The Haidas formerly placed the dead bodies 
on the highest branches of the spruce trees. If the medicine 
men were not w'ell paid by the deceased man’s relations they 
would go by night, take dowm his body from the tree, bury 
it in the ground, and then declare that Chief Cloud had sent 
the man’s spirit to bring his body into the clouds to furnish 
him, i.e., the Chief, with a meal. 

Fifthly. The medicine man is the supposed possessor of all 
knowledge, not of the present world alone, but also of the world 
to come. He is able to turn himself into any animal at any 
time, and all diseases are subject to his incantations. At any 
moment he can commune with the spirits of the departed, and 
to him the enemies of the tribe must yield. Thus from the 
cradle to the grave the destinies of the tribe are subject to his 
whim, and consequently he ranks as a very great chief. 


Disccssios. 

Mr. Bouteeie-Puset asked whether, according to the myths of 
, the Haidas, any children were born to the women of heavenly 
origin spoken of in the paper, and whether any of their blood was 
supposed to remain in the existing human race. 

Hr. Tycoe, Mr. Galton, and Mr. Lewis joined in the discussion, 
and the Author replied. 


Miss BucKLAifD also contributed a Note on the subject of the 
Paper, which was read by the President. 

Note ly Miss A. W. Bucklaxd. 

In my paper on “ Traces of Pre-Historic Intercourse between 
. East and West,” published in the “Journal ” for February, 1885, I 
called especial attention to some remarks by Mr. Wm. Hall in his 
extremely interesting and instructive article upon “ Masks, Labrets, 
and certain Aboriginal Cu.stoms,” published in the Third Annual 
Beport of the Bureau of Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution. The 
point to which I particularly referred was the existence, as pointed 
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otrt by Mr. Dali, of a certain p^onp of fisrnres, so distinctive as to 
render it almost impossible that they could have had an indepen- 
dent oriorin in every place in which they are found. These figures 
represent a man holding a frog, a lizard, or a snake; but generally 
one of the two first named, with both hands, the tongue of the 
reptile being attached to that of the man, as though the latter were 
reeeivinsr inspiration or some special endowment from his totem. 
Mr. Dali has traced these peculiar figures among the ancient sculp- 
tures in Central America and Mexico, among the Haifiahs and 
Tlinkits of to-day, and among the extraordinary painted objects, 
fetishes, or dancing sticks of New Ireland, which appear to have 
their neare.st affinities in the Shaman sticks of the Haidahs. These 
figures, which Mr. Dali supposes to he of Melanesian origin, appear 
very plainly in the elaborate wood carvings of New Zealand, as also 
in the Solomon Islands, and I have lately come across a Tartar story 
published in the “ Archseological Review,” May, 1 8S8, which seems to 
extend the myth from which donbtle.ss the figures originated, to 
the continent of Asia ; and to connect it with a number of legends 
common all over the world, having reference to the acquisition of 
the language of animals. The .story alluded to is thus given : “ An 
old beggar who takes no thought for the morrow, throws daily into 
the sea the remains of his food, and upon the bread thus cast on 
the waters the fish grow fat. The thing comes to the ears of the 
lord of the fi.shes, who sends for the free-handed beggar to reward 
him. As the fish are conducting him through the sea to their 
lord, they say to him, ‘The king of fishes will offer you gold and 
silver ; do not take them, but say, ‘ “ Let roe kiss your tongue.” ’ 
The fish king did as the fish had foretold. The beggar refuses the 
proffered wealth, and asks only to kiss the king’s tongue. The 
king, after expostulating, allows the beggar to do so, but warns 
him that by this means he will receive a knowledge of the language 
of all creatures, which he must reveal to no one under pain of 
death. By overhearing the talk of two birds the beggar discovers 
a treasure which makes him a rich man.”* 

There are a great number of stories given by Mr. Frazer in the 
article from which I have quoted, in which the language of animals 
is acquired chiefly by the eating of white snakes when cooTced, and 
these snakes are usually in some way connected with the hazel tree ; 
but sometimes the gift of understanding the language of animals 
is attained-, as in the story given above, or by receiving something, 
such as a plant or the serpent-stone from the mouth of the white 
serpent; but in all cases it is necessary that the flesh, or the broth 
in which it is cooked, should touch the tongue, being in most of 
these tales conveyed accidentally to the mouth by the finger; and, 
it has been suggested that this is in some way connected with the 
.figure of Harpoerates, which seems not altogether improbable from 
the constant recurrence of the obligation of silence with regard to 
the acquired gift, on pain of death. 

* “ The Language of Animals,” J. Gr. Frazer, “ Archseological Eeview,” May, 
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The embodiment of these legends in the carious carvinofs before 
referred to, in such widely separated countries as New Ireland, 
New Zealand, among the Haidahs and Tlinkits, as well as in ancient 
Mexico and Central America, is certainly a very singular fact. In 
the American specimens there is always some connection with the 
rites and dances of the Shamans or medicine men. 

Among the Haidahs and Tlinkits, ilr. Dali says these carvings 
belong particularly to the Shaman, and are characteristic of his 
profession ; hut they are not confined to the rattles, hut appear on 
totem-posts, fronts of houses, and other objects associated with the 
medicine man. It would be interesting to know whether this 
applies also to the New Zealand and New Ireland specimens. 
Medical knowledge has an evident connection with the Asiatic and 
European legends, in which men become great doctors by attaining 
the language of all things living in the manner described, for the 
beasts and herbs are represented as proclaiming their several 
medicinal virtues to the initiated. 

According to the American myth, “ the young man who aspires to 
become a medicine man, goes out into the woods, after fasting for 
a considerable time, in order that his, to be, familiar spirit may 
seek him, and that he may become possessed of the power to com- 
municate with supernatural beings ; if successful, he meets with a 
river otter, which is a supernatural animal. The otter approaches 
him .and he seizes it, kills it with a blow of his club, and takes out 
the tongue, after which he is able to understand the language of 
all inanimate objects, of birds, animals, and other living creatures. 
He preserves the otter’s tongue with the utmost care in a little bag 
hung around his neck. The skin he also preserves, and it forms 
an important part of his paraphernalia.” 

“This ceremony, or occurrence,” continues Mr. Dali, “happens 
to every real medicine man. Consequently, the otter presenting 
his tongue is the most universal type of the profession as such.” 
And he adds, “ The remarkable form of carving, namely, that 
representing a figure with the tongue out, and communicating with 
a frog, otter, bird, snake, or fish, is one of the most characteristic 
futures of the carvings of the people who live between Oregon and 
Prince William Sound.”' 

In conclusion, I would wish to point out that almost all the 
miimals connected with this curious myth and the carvings in 
which it is embodied are water animals, or amphibians, and even 
when birds are represented they are such as draw their sustenance 
from the water. A . W. Buckland. 


Mr. Galtox read a paper on the Anthropometric Laboratory 
at South Kensington. 

, ' “Masks and Labrets,” W. H. Call, Smithsonian Institution Bureau of 
Ethnologj Annual Keport, 1881-82. 
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Eeteospect of Work doxe at my Aktheopometeic 
Laboratory at South Kessingtok. 

By Francis Galton, F.E.S. 

It was mentioned at the last meeting of this Institute that my 
Anthropometric Laboratory liad been closed, owing to the 
])reviously unoccupied ground on which it was permitted to 
stand having become the property of the Imperial Institute, 
and being placed in the hands of their builders. Since then, 
however, the authorities of the South Kensington Museum have 
placed a larger and better lighted space under their own roof 
at my dispos^. It is now in an unfinished state, but I hope to 
re-establish the laboratory before long, and in the meantime I 
win take this opportunity of saying a few words in retrospect. 

My principal object in establishing the laboratory was to 
familiarise the public with the methods of anthropometry, and 
at the same time to register facts that might hereafter be of 
use in indimdual life histories. As regard this it was suc- 
cessful. The number of different persons each measured in 
many and various ways during the three years of its existence 
is iS,678, but the same person has often been measured re- 
})eatedly. So the total number of sets of measurements all 
made by the same person, its Superintendent, Sergeant Eandall, 
is considerably greater than the above figure. Persons of aE ‘ 
ranks went to it, a knowledge of its existence was extending, 
and it was becoming increa.«ingly frequented up to the day of 
its closure. Many correspondents in the United Kingdom, in 
America, and elsewhere, have more or less adopted its methods, 
and it was, I may add, a great consolation to me to receive on 
the very day that I began to dismantle it, the proof sheets of 
the register, and other forms in many respects like my own, 
that are to be used in the laboratory at Dublin, which has been 
set on foot through the efforts, and wiU bo carried on under the 
superintendence, of Professors Cunningham and Haddon. 

Tlie data coEected at my laboratory have been of service in 
many ways, of which I will mention a few. They enabled me 
to work out in some detail (the results are not yet published) 
the subject of correlation between various bodEy attributes, as 
between the length of different limbs, between stature and 
strength, weight and lung capacity, and very many other related 
measures. This was done on an entirely new principle, de- 
scribed in a memoir read before the Eoyal Society two years 
ago (“Proceedings, Eoyal Society,” vol. xlv, p. 135), and aEnded 
to here in my Presidential Address in 1889. It is too 
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technical a subject to enter into now ; I need only say that 
it deals with entire systems of possibilities, and not with mere 
averages which, as I have shown, lead to erroneous results, 
and that it reduces all forms of correlation, including here- 
ditary qualities, to one simple law, namely, that of the relation 
between two variables partly dependent on a common set of 
influences. 

The exact value of anthropometric measurement as a clue to 
personal identification on the system of M. Alphonse Bertillon, 
admits of being tested in some essential respects by the 
measures already obtained at the laboratory. I have done so 
to some degree, but postponed a more minute inquiry until 
more experience should have been gained. What has been, or 
can be done with the materials in hand is this. First, as to the 
sufficient variety among adults to afford a satisfactory basis for 
classification, having due regard to the limitations introduced 
by correlation. Secondly, as to the changes during youth and 
early manhood in the size and proportions of the body, and 
especially of the head. Thirdly, in respect to the precision of 
measurement as affected by temporary changes in the size of 
the parts measured, and by fallibility on the part of the 
measure. I should spealc technically if I entered further 
into detail, and can therefore only add that the inquiry is full 
of interest in a purely scientific sense, quite apart from its 
important practical bearings. 

As an allied inquiry to this, I was able to utOise the labora- 
tory for an investigation into the curious patterns seen in finger 
marks, which are caused by the embranchments of papillary 
ridges. I have recently read a memoir on tliis subject before the 
Eoyal Society, which is on the point of being published in their 
“ Phdosophieal Transactions.” It turns out that these minute 
ridges are unexpectedly instructive and important. The patterns 
are seen to fall of a necessity into a small and definite number 
of distinct classes ; it also appears that these classes resemble 
the genera or species of plants and animals, in that the indi- 
vidual forms of each genus which depart but little from the 
ideal average of aU of the individuals of that genus, are far 
more numerous than those which depart from it more widely. 
It follows that although very wide departures from the average 
may be possible, yet that even much less wide departures are 
so rare as to be practically non-existent. It is argued that we 
have here an instance in rvhich natural selection, whether 
sexual or other, has had no influence in moulding the patterns, 
and yet that a result which is exactly similar to that which 
can be produced by their influence has been attained through 
the agency of internal causes alone. The important conclusion 
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is inductively (&avni from this, that natural selection cannot 
justly claim a monopoly of influence in the manufacture of 
species, but that internal causes are by themselves able to create 
them. I have shown elsewhere (“Natural Inheritance,” pp. 
119-123), the way in which these two distinct influences may 
co-operate. Proceeding further with the same subject, I 
procured and have been able to minutely compare the impres- 
sions made in ink by the same finger at the beginning and end 
of periods of many years, as from childhood to youth, from 
boyhood to early manhood, from early to late manhood, and 
from manhood to incipient old age. I find from twenty to 
forty definite points of comparison in each couplet of finger 
marks. In eight such couplets that are photo-lithographically 
reproduced on an enlarged scale in the memoir just aUuded to, 
there is a total of 296 points of comparison, and not one of them 
failed to appear in both impressions. Hence it appears that 
peculiarities in the lineation, made by the papillary ridges of the 
palms of the hand, and as I infer in the sole of the foot also, are 
by far the most permanent of all external human peculiarities 
and the surest known means of personal identification. 

Some tables of growth and development have been calculated 
from the data collected at the laboratory, and an attempt has 
been made to compare the physique of persons and of difi'erent 
professions, &c., so far as the paucity of the numbers admitted. 

The experience of the laboratory has also been of considerable 
service in estimating how far it was practicable and advisable to 
introduce physical tests into competitive examinations. 

Latterly I have been collecting data bearing on the symmetry 
of the two sides of the body, but too little has been done to 
desenm more particular mention. 

In brief, what little has been accomplished at the laboratory 
during the three years of its e.xistence justifies to my own mind 
the trouble and expense I have been put to in building, equip- 
ping and maintaining it. But it never reached to my ideal 
Besides the objects already named, I was almost equally desirous 
of establishing a place where the keenness of the senses and other 
faculties in any individual who applied, might be measured with 
all the accuracy and painstaking that is achieved by the few 
biologists who occupy themselves seriously in such pursuits. To 
effect this, it would be necessary to secure the occasional services 
- of a skilled experimenter and to ensure at the same time that a 
sufficiency of persons should come to be measured. The time 
did not seem to have arrived for such an enlargement of the 
existing methods, though I hoped and still hope that it may not be 
r far distant, as the utility of the laboratory l^omes more widely 
^ appreciatei The measurements that have thus far been 
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employed are of a comparatively rude but not inetiective 
character. 

It would give me pleasure at any time to receive suggestions 
as to new and useful special inq^uiries, such as might be carried 
on and brought to conclusion without a too serious expenditure 
of time and effort 


Professor CuirifiNGHAii gave an account of the Anthropt>- 
metric Laboratory in Dublin, founded by himself and Professor 
Haddon. 

The Anthropometric Laboratory of Ireland. 

By Professor D. J. Cunningham, M.D., and Professor A 
C. Haddon, M.A, F.Z.S. 

We had not intended making any formal communication to tlie 
Anthropological Institute upon the anthropometric work which 
we propose to carry out in Dublin until this work had been 
actually commenced and we had some results to show. But 
Mr. Galton, who has given us at every stage of our preparations 
the greatest encouragement and the fullest assistance, thought 
that it might be of advantage to our new laboratory and not 
without interest to the members of this Institute, if we were 
to give a brief account of tlie steps we have already taken to 
introduce anthropometric work into Ireland, and also to state 
the chief objects which we have in view in so doing. 

We need hardly explain in this Institute where the important 
and interesting results obtained by Mr. Galton in this held of 
inquiry have been so largely made known, that it was these 
that stimulated us to endeavour and do likewise in Ireland. 

Anthropometric work may be made to serve many purposes, 
but there are two which seemed to us as specially desirable in 
our own case. It is very questionable whether any university 
or other educational institution should be regarded as being 
thoroughly equipped without such a laboratory. Mr. Venn, of 
Cambridge, hie shown us how interesting the results are which 
may be obtained from an examination of students alone. In 
all our great centres of education we have the most intricate 
and elaborate machinery for testing the mental capacity of a 
student, and for estimating his standard of knowledge in 
different branches ; but so far as I am aw are, only in Cam- 
bridge and Eton are there any means in this country by which 
‘ his physical endowments can be ascertained and their gradual 
development watched. And yet these are qualities which, in 
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most walks of life, are of scarcely less importance to the 
individual than the intellectual. "We look forward with 
interest to the time when Mr. Galton’s scheme for the awarding 
of marks for the physical efficiency of candidates competing 
for public appointments will come into general operation. 

Entertaining these views we naturally have decidect to com- 
mence our operations upon the students in Dublin. Already 
the authorities of Trinity College are interested in the project, 
and with their aid we shall endeavour to make it a geneiul 
custom for every student as he enters college to visit our 
laboratory, and to continue doing so at the end of every six 
months during his University career. Measurements and tests 
applied in this way should furnish us with most valuable data. 

But the second object which we have in view is the one 
which we are most ausious to develop and in the pursuance of 
which we expect to obtain the most valuable results. The 
physical anthropology of Ireland is almost an untrodden field. 
Little or no systematic work has as yet been undertaken in 
this direction, and yet there is no part of the United Kingdom 
which promises a richer harvest for the investigator. Anyone 
who has travelled through the country districts must he 
familiar with the ver}' different types which are presented by 
the inhabitants. This is especially the casein outlying portions 
of the west coast and in the islands off the mainland. To take one 
example : the fair shght men of the Xorth Island of Arran offer 
a marked contrast to the dark burly men of the Middle and 
South Islands. Then again, we have in Ireland certain very 
old colonies. These ethnical islands, if we may so term them,, 
require to be very carefully studied, and will no doubt afford 
valuable information concerning the persistence or otherwise of 
racial characters. 

It has therefore occurred to us that we might employ the an- 
thropometric methods for the purpose of giving some assistance 
to the anthropologist in his endeavours to unravel tire tangled 
skein of the so-called “ Irish Eace.” With this end in view it 
is our intention when once we have fairly started to take 
excursions during the Long Vacation into the country, and with 
our apparatus, pitch our tent in different districts untE at last 
we or our successors shaE have traversed the entire extent of 
Ireland. We are already familiar with the migrations of Mr. 
Galton’s laboratory, following as it generally does the British 
Association. We merely propose then upon a somewhat more 
extended scale to adopt the same peripatetic principle. 

MTth our objects thus clearly defined we approached the 
Eoyal Irish Academy, and the CouncE at once granted a sum 
of money to a committee composed of Dr. Haughton and our-. 
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selves for the purchase of instruments. The authorities of 
Trinity College then sanctioned the use of one wing of the 
handsome museum of Comparative Anatomy for laboratory 
purposes, and gave instructions that it should he fitted up also 
as a small Anthropological Department. We are now nearly 
ready to open the laboratory. The formal opening wiU take 
place on the 25th of June, hut we hardly expect to make 
much progress in the work until the end of the Long Vacation. 

Drscussiox. 

Dr. WlLBEEFOECE SjllTH believed that considerable gain of 
accuracy might be got out of the circumstance mentioned by 
Professor Cnnningham, that students would be especial subjects of 
experiment. For the results of an anthropometric laboratory were 
liable to bo damaged by the fact that the individuals who pie- 
sented themselves did not constitute natural groups, but came of 
their own free will. And it was with the speaker a matter of 
experience amongst his own patients, that capable persons such 
as athletes took an especial interest in undergoing measurement, 
whereas comparatively feeble persons such as those leading 
sedentary lives had little inelination thereto. Thus, on the 
whole, the results obtained probably furnished slightly too high a 
standard of physical fitness. In illustration of this tendency, 
they might compare the records of breathing capacity obtained by 
Dr. John Hutchinson half a century ago with those obtained a 
few years ago at the Health Exhibition. Hutchinson’s cases 
consisted of groups of men such as policemen, soldiers, &c., 
whereas the persons examined at the Health Exhibition appear to 
have come simply at their own discretion. The mean results in 
both series were parallel, and had a constant relation to stature, 
but the breathing capacity of the Health Exhibition series was 
constantly a little higher in relation to stature, than that of 
Hutchinson, a difference which might be reasonably attributed to 
the different method of obtaining subjects. Now, in the case of 
students it would not be difficult to obtain complete groups. His 
own experience impressed upon him the importance of arriving at 
some agreement amongst persons engaged in anthropometry, as to 
methods of investigation which would give results capable of 
being accurately compared. It was probably a feeling of this 
kind that had induced Professors Cunningham and Haddon to give 
the Anthropological Institute of London the opportunity of hear- 
ing what was projected in Dublin. In the single instance of the 
spirometer he had reason to believe, after experiments extending 
over some years, that there was need of some fuller assurance than 
at present existed that the apparatus in use would give uniformly 
accurate results. The factor of resistance in the instrument to 
the current of expired air had not been sufficiently considered. 

Mr. Waltee Coffin, Dr. Gakson, Mr. Galton, and Professor 
FiiOWEE took part in the discussion. 
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Atb your Mother's people occupied that Jiart of the country for 
long ! if not, state whol you know of their original locality, 
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Professor Citjwingham exhibited and described %ie skull and 
some of the long hones of the Irish giant, Cornelius Magrath. 


The Seull and some of the other Boses of the Seeletos of 
CoKSEiJus Magrath, the Irish Giast. 


By Professor D. J. CuNNiRGHAir, M.D., F.E.S. 


The skeleton of Cornelias Magrath has been preserved in the 
Trinity College Museum, Dublin, for 131 years. The height is 
7 feet 2^ inches, although it is questionable if Magrath ■was 
quite so tall during life. 

There is reason to believe that during life Magrath suffered 
from acromegaly. This opinion is based upon the following 
grounds : — 

1. The disproportionate size of the face in relation to the 

cranium. This increase is present not only in the 
maxillary, but also in the mandibular part of the face, 
and as a residt we have an excessive depth of the 
orbital openings of the nasal fossm and of the- 
maxillary air-sinuses. The extraordinary size of the 
mandible is particularly suggestive. 

2. The great size of the mastoid processes and the great 

expansion of all the air-sinuses of the skuU. 

3. The enormous hypertrophy of the pituitary body as 

evidenced by the great expansion of the pituitary fossa. 

4. The evidence obtained from records of Magrath that 

both hands and feet were exceedingly large during 
life, although the bones show no trace of this hyper- 
trophy. 

But the determination of the condition is rendered peculiarly 
difficult from the fact of these changes being present in an 
individual of so great a stature as Magrath. Virchow enter- 
tains the view that there is no connection whatever between 
the partial giant-growth which is seen in ordinary cases of 
acromegaly and general giant-growth, and yet, if we study, the 
characters of the skeleton in individuals of high stature as 
given by Langer, we perceive many points of correspondence. 
The latter author tells us : — 

1. That in the skulls of all giants the mandibular region 
is relatively large, and in most the lower jaw is 
“monstrous,” Further the lower jaw frequently 
exceeds the maxilla in its growth, so as to produce a 
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great projection of the chin, and to bring the lower teeth 
in front of the upper teeth. He figures such a skull. 

2. That the increase in growth of the giant’s skull affects 

as a rule only the facial portion. As a consequence 
of this the cranium remains small whilst the face 
becomes enlarged. He considers, however, that this 
excess of growth of the face is limited to its lower 
part, and does not affect the orbital openings nor the 
upper part of the nasal ca^dties. 

3. That in typical cases of general giant-growth there is 

found a swelling of the pituitary body, whereby the 
fossa becomes expanded, and also a hypertrophy of the 
soft parts of the face, e.g., the lips and ahe of the nose. 
The expansion of the pituitary fossa he has chiefly ob- 
served in cases where the mandible was of enormous 
V size. 

These observations of Langer have an important bearing 
j; upon the question under consideration, and I believe that they 
point to some kind of connection between acromegaly and 
■ general giant-growth. Of course a disproportion between the 
' face and the cranium may be brought about in two ways. It 
i may be produced by an excessive growth of the facial bones 
• whilst the cranium maintains its normal standard. This is the 
true acromegalic disproportion. But it may also be brought 
about by a failure on the part of the cranium to keep pace 
with the general growth of the other parts of the body. In 
this case the growth of the face goes on independently and in 
harmony with the general growth of the individual. This is 
the manner in which the disproportion peculiar to giants is 
produced. The results are precisely the same, and yet the 
manner in which they are brought about is different. 

But even accounting in this way for the same form of skull 
occurring in the two cases, how can we explain the fact that in 
acromegalic patients, and in giants we have the same tendency 
to expansion of the pituitary fossa and excessive growth of tfie 
mandible? We can only do so by supposing that to a certain 
extent we have the same growth influences present in each. 
Langer is not the onlv author who has drawn attention to this 
exaggerated mandibular growth in giants. Topinard also refers 
to it. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Walter Coffin referred to a very pronounced case of 
acromegaly confined to the lower jaw, commencing in middle ago, 
in a patient of only average stature. 

Professor Flower and Dr. Gakson also made some remarks. 
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March 10th, 1891. 

Edward B. Tylor, Esq., D.C.L., F.E.S., President, in the 

Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 

The election of B. Lord, Esq., of Warley Grammar School, 
was announced. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors ; — 


Foe the Libbaet. 

From the Avtiquaeian Committee. — Sixth Annual Report to the 
Senate of the University of Cambridge. November 26th, 
1890. 4to. 

Prom the Author. — Sculptured Anthropoid Ape Heads fiom 
Oregon. By James Terry. 4to. New York, 1891. 

Etruschi, Sardi e Sicnli nel XIV° Secolo priiua dell’ era 

volgare. By Ferdinando Borsari. 8vo. Naples, 1891. 

From the Publisher. — Modem Customs and Ancient Laws of 
Russia. By Maxime Kovalevsky. 8vo. London, 1891. 
D. Nutt. 

Offener Brief an Professor Dr. Gustav Meyer in sachen der 

Agyptiscli-lndogermanischen Sprachverwandtschaft. Yon 
Professor Dr. Carl Abel. 8vo. Leipzig, 1891. W. Friedrich. 
From CuTHBERT E. Peek, Esq. — The Publishers’ Circular. Vol. 
liv. No. 1287. 

From the Editor. — Nature. Nos. 1113, 1114. 

Revue Scientifique. Tome xlvii. Nos. 9, 10. 

Science. Nos. 420, 421. 

From the Roval United Service Institution. — Journal. No. 157. 
From the Canadian Institute. — Transactions. Vol. i. Part 1. 
From the Bengal Asiatic Society. — Journal. Vol. Iviii. No. 

302. Proceedings. 1890. Nos. 4—8. 

From the Royal Geographical Society. — Proceedings. Vol. xiii. 
Nos. 2, 3. 

From the Royal Society. — Proceedings. Vol. xlviii. No. 297. 
From the Royal Society of New South Wales. Journal and 
Proceedings. Vol. xxiv. Part 1. 

From the Society of Arts. — Journal. Nos. 1997, 1998. 


J. J. Listee. — Notes on the Natives of FaTcaofu. 
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From the Society op Antiquaries. — Proceedings. Vol. xiii. 

No. 2. 

From the Society of Biblical Aechjeology.— Proceedings. Vol. 
xiii. Part 4. 


Mr. Charles H. Bead exhibited some objects from the Pacific 
Islands and the West Coast of America, collected during the 
A'oyages of Vancouver. Mr. Lister and Dr. Ttlor joined in the 
discussion. 


Mr. J. J. Lister read a paper on the Natives of Fakaofu. 

Notes on the Natives of Fakaofu (Bowditch Island). Union 

Group. 

[with plates I to IX.] 

By J. J. Lister, Esq. 

The Union Islands lie in the South Pacific Ocean some 300 
miles north of Samoa. 

They consist of four islands, viz . — Atafu (Duke of York 
Island), Nuhunono (Duke of Clarence Island), and Fakaofu 
(Bowditch Island), which are situated in a line from N.W. to 
S.E. — the two former rather less than 50 miles apart, the 
two latter rather less than 30. The fourth island, Sivain 
Island, lies soihe 100 miles to the south of Fakaofu. 
Atafu and Nukunono were discovered by Admiral Byron in 
1765, Fakaofu by the United States Exploring Expedition, 
under Commodore Wilkes, in 1841. Swain Island is said to 
have been discovered by Quiros in 1560. He named it Gente 
Hermosa — from the beauty of the inhabitants. There are no 
native inhabitants now, but bones, and stone implements, and 
slabs of stone set up on edge have been found there. The people 
of the neighbouring islands call it Olosenga. 

The islands were visited by Commander Oldham, B.N., in 
H.M.S. Egeria, in June, 1889, and on the three northern ones 
the British flag was hoisted, and they were declared to be under 
British protection. On this occasion a stay of only a few hours 
was made at each island, but in August the Egena returned 
to Fakaofu and stayed ten days while a careful survey was 
made. 

Owing to the kindness of Captain Wharton, E.N., F.E.S., the 
Hydrographer, I was in the Egeria at the time, in the capacity 
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of naturalist, and had the opportunity of making the following 
notes : — 

The three northern islands are regular coral atolls or ring 
islands, consisting in each case of a somewhat pear-shaped ring 
of reef completely enclosing a lagoon (Plate I). At Fakaofu and 
Xukunono the lagoon is about 7 miles in its longest diameter, 
at Atafu about 4 miles. hTumbers of low islets varying in length 
from a few yards to a mile or more, are situated on the ring of 
reef, and these support an abundant vegetation of eocoanuts and 
other trees. The islets are most numerous and largest on the 
eastern (windward) sides of the atolls. 

The natives of Atafu and Xukunono are of the same race as 
those of Fakaofu, though there appears, from what I was told, to 
have been more intermi.vture of white blood in them. 

Each island has a white or half-caste trader Imng on it, who 
buys the “ copra ” (dried cocoanut kernel) from the natives for 
the New Zealand firm he represents. Tlie trader at Fakaofn is 
Mr. Polsen. He is a native of Schleswig-Holstein, but speaks 
English perfectly. ]\Ir. Polsen was interested in reading mathe- 
matics. It was curious on going into his house in this out-of-the- 
way island to see the familiar backs of Todhunter’s “ Euclid ” 
and “Algebra,” and Tables of Logarithms arranged along his book- 
shelf. I am greatly indebted to him for the assistance he gave me 
in interpreting to the natives. His wife and two of the older 
women of the island were the source of almost all the informa- 
tion relating to the traditions of the people, contained in the 
following notes. Nothing pleased these ladies better than to be 
summoned to the verandah of Mr. Polsen’s house and to be asked 
questions about the beliefs and customs of the people before the 
introduction of Christianity, which occurred about twenty years 
ago. Plate YI represents them adorned with cocoanut leaves to 
show the decorations of the old times. The method of eliciting 
information was as follow's : — I asked my question of Mr. Polsen 
in English, he passed it to his wife in Samoan, the matter was 
discussed in the Fakaofu speech, and the answer returned to 
him in Samoan, to come bank to me in English. T am well 
aware that this method of obtaining information is liable to error, 
and my excuse for offering these necessarily imperfect notes is 
that the beliefs and customs with which they largely deal exist 
only in the recollection of a few of the older generation of the 
natives, and will die with them. 

Most of the natives of Fakaofu were pleased to be taken 
under British protection. On our first visit they did not seem 
to grasp the situation, but on the second they were evidently 
highly gratified, and very anxious, even for Polynesians, to 
produce a good impression. 
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A dance was performed in lionour of our rusit (the dances 
have been in abeyance since the coming of the missionaries), and 
a present of cocoanuts and fish was made (Plate VIII). I extract 
the following account of this function from my journal : — 

“It took place on the open shingly space in front of the 
Samoan missionary’s house, where we were gathered. The 
crowd of natives, almost the entire population of the island, 
were assembled on the left. They advanced with slow steps 
chanting some kind of song ; first came a small child crowned 
with a wreath and carrying a green cocoanut, then two children 
side by side, who also carried cocoanuts, then the whole body of 
: the people, old men first, then young men and women, most of 
them with green wreaths and girdles, made in many cases of 
the tangled stems of the green dodder-like Cassytlm, which is 
abundant in the islands. They carried cocoanuts, fish, and some 
roots of a coarse kind of taro (arrow-root). 

“ A halt was made before they came in front of the house, and 
^ a few of the younger men came forward with stakes — instead of 
1 clubs — which they brandished about with more A'igour than 
skill. Sometimes they lost hold of their twhling clubs, and 
away they flew — fortunately doing no damage. The whole thing 
was, we understood, the revival of a ‘ heathen ’ ceremony, per- 
mitted by the king for this special and so important occasion, 

. when their island had become part of the British Empire. The 
procession then moved past the house and returned, throwing 
down their gifts on the coral shingle. Then a grey-headed old 
man made a long speech, with short abruptly finished sentences, 
in which one detected the mannerism of the missionary preacher, 
saying — as we were afterwards told — how small the gifts were, 
and reminding us that we had come to a very poor little 
island, the people of which were ignorant and as the dust of the 
ground beneath our feet ; and more to the like effect. To this 
Mr. Polsen replied on our behalf. Then a dance was performed, 
in which four old men alone took part, while the old women 
beat time and chanted an accompaniment.^ The dancers 
advanced in single file, and in a spiral course, stepping and 
executing grotesque gestures in time with the song. As they 
advanced they became mote excited, and ended with a loud 
shout, given all together. 

“ The children were much amused at seeing these reverent 
seniors cutting such rmwonted capers.” 

Physical Characters . — In their general appearance the natives 
looked very like Tongans or Samoans. They were Avell made 

* The younger generation has grown np in ignorance both of the dances and 
the songs tliat accompany them. 
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and well nourislied people. What struck me in their appear- 
ance was the great breadth of the lower part of the face at the 
angles of the jaw. 

Measurements . — I took measurements of 13 men and 6 women. 
The results are given in the following tabled with those of 13 
Tongan men for comparison. (I happen to have measured the 
same number of men in both places.) 



Fakaofu 

(men). 

1 

Tongan 
! (men) . 

1 Difference. 

1 

Fakaofu 

(women). 


Stature in inches 

67-98 

67-66 

-32 


§)£ 1 

■^Chest girth 

59-2 

53-5 

5-7 

55 -4 

S. 3 : 

Arm span 

108-7 

104-2 

4 *5 ! 

103-6 


Finger patella index 

4-8 

7-3 

2-5 

6-1 

1 ® i 

Upper limb 

34 -6 

32 -8 

1-8 

33 -7 


Lower limb 

50-1 

48-9 

1-2 

49-7 


Intermembral index 

69 *05 

67- 

2-05 

67-8 

% Forearm to arm 

87-08 

88-9 

1-82 

87-1 

%Leg to thiffli 

75-7 

74-9 

■8 

75 '5 


Cephalic index 

80-2 

84-76 

4-56 

82-88 


Facial angle 

105-° 

104- 9P 

•1° 

104-2° 


The most striking feature appears to be the great length of 
arm and girth of chest of the Fakaofu people. The great length 
of the arm is seen in the actual measurement of the upper limb, 
and is borne out by the high figure reached by the arm-span, the 
very low finger patella inde.'c, and the high intermembral index. 
The high proportion of the arm-span is the result of the large 
chests combined with the long arms. 

^ In the table the terms ‘ arm ’ and ‘ leg * are used in the anatomical sense ; 
the arm being that part of the upper limb between the shoulder and elbow, the 
leg the part of the lower limb between the knee and ankle. 

The measurements of the limbs were taken from the following points — 

XFp'per Limh — 

(1) A point half an inch outside and on the same lerel as the coracoid 

process. 

(2) The middle of a line joining the junction of the radius and outer 

condvle of the humerus with the inner condyle. 

(3) The middle of a line on the front of the wrrist, joining the tips of the 

styloid processes of radius and ulna. 

Lower Limh — 

(1) A point on the front of the thigh, on a leyel with the middle of the line 

between the great trochanter and the anterior superior process of the 

ilium. 

(2) A point over the ligamentum patell®, level with the external tuberosity 

of the tibia. 

(3) A point on the middle of the bend of the ankle, over the junction of the 

tibia and astralagus. 

For the cephalic index the.greateet length of the head was measured from a 
point between the eyebrows to the most projecting point at the back of the head. 
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The small figure attained by the finger patella index (in one 
man the tip of the middle finger was only one inch above the 
upper margin of the patella) is the result of three factors ; (1) 
the long arms (2) the short thighs (this appears in the propor- 
tion of the leg to the thigh — '8 per cent, more in a native of 
Fakaofu than in a Tongan), and (3) the comparative shortness 
^ of the spine in proportion to the height — which appears in the 
i comparison of the length of the lower Mmb with the height. 

Thus, though the legs are long in proportion to those of a 
. native of Tonga, the arms are much more long and the chests 
are very large. 

The number of women measured (six) is perhaps too small to 
make the averages of the measurements of much value. So far 
as they go, they appear to show that the women have big 
; chests and long arms, though in a less degree than the men. 

It seems possible that the great development of the arms and 
, chests of the natives of Fakaofu may be associated with the 
^ very peculiar conditions under which they live. To meet almost 
• every need of their lives they mustdake a journey in a canoe; 
and the heavy work of this nature would be done, as usual 
among the Polynesian races, by the men. Their houses are 
crowded together on one of the smallest islets, which is one of 
the few situated on the leeward side of the atoU ; while the 
plantations of cocoanuts, yams and taro, are on the other islands 
— mostly on the windward side. Hence, a visit to these planta- 
tions means a canoe Journey of at least six to eight miles — 
poling over the shallows, and paddling across the deep water of 
the lagoon. 

On the other hand, for fish, which constitutes the other main 
staple of their food, a trip to sea is needed. 

The action of paddling, unlike that of rowing, is done en- 
. tirely with the arms and body, the legs being folded together 
beneath the seat. 

The natives of Fakaofu have lived so long on their island, 
that, as stated elsewhere, I could hear of no tradition of their 
originally having come from another place ; they supposed that 
their first parents sprang from the coral stones of Fakaofu. 

May it not then be possible that the great length of arms 
and size of chest of the present race are the result of the 
peculiar conditions under which so many generations have lived ? 

I much regret that I have not a larger series of measure- 
ments, and especially of women and children, to offer. It was 
not till after we had left the island for good, that I worked out 
the percentages of my figures and became aware of the 
peculiarities presented by the people. There are, of course, 
many other small communities in the Pacific, living imder 
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similar conditions, and it -would be a matter of great interest 
to know whether these people present similar peculiarities to 
those of the natives of Fakaofu. 

I obtained three skulls of natives from the piece of ground 
belonging to Mr. Polsen. The king, whose permission I asked, 
made no objection to my taking them. These are now in the 
collection at the Eoyal College of Surgeonsd 

Colour. — The colour varies a good deal in different 
individuals. This, I was told, was not due to intermixture 
of foreign blood ; the paler or darker shade went in families. 

I copied the colour of five individuals who represented the 
varieties of shade. On comparing these with M. Broca’s colour 
types, given in Anthropological Xotes and Queries, 1 find that 
the darkest nearly matches No. 29, but is slightly redder. 
Two others are distinctly fighter and brighter in colour, between 
Nos. 29 and 31. The remaining two which were copied from 
women are much paler, falling between 31 and 32 in the less 
exposed parts of the skin, and deepening to a browner shade 
than 31 on the top of the forehead and the outer aspects of the 
arms. These were, however, exceptionally pale women. 

In the neighbonring island of Atafu, where the people are 
of the same race, we saw a girl who was an Albino. Her 
hair, eyebrows, and eyelashes, were pale yeUow, bnt the irides 
were greenish brown. 

The normal people have the irides dark brown, with a 
darker ring at the outer margin. 

The hair is black. It varies a good deal in gi'owth ; in some 
pieople it was straight, in others wavy. 

Diseases. — EUjjhantiasis is frequent among them. By far 
the most common disease is the skin affection known as the 
“ Toledan Ringivorm.” I should think that more than half 
the population is affected in this manner generally in large 
patches, but frequently investing a whole fimb and in some 
cases covering the whole body except the scalp. 

Lanrjiiarje. — Hale, who visited the island with the United 
States Exploring Expedition in 1841, found that he was able to 
understand a good deal of the speech of the people from a 
knowledge of Samoan. The Samoan interpreter they had on 

* Professor Stewart has kindly famished me with the following measurements — 

Taopuka, o", £et. 50 (eirc.), Fakaofu. C., 530 ; L., 188 ; B., 147 ; Bi., 
782; H., 142; Hi., 755; BN., 104; BA., 102; Ai., 981; Kh., 59; Nw., 27; 
Ni., 458; Ow., 43; Oh., 37; Oi., 860; Ca., 1590. 

Las&itasi, o*, set. 60 (eirc.), Fakaofu. C., 525; L., 188; B., 137 ; Bi. , 
729; H., 141; Hi., 750; BN., 104; BA., 99; Ai., 952; Sh., 58; Hw., 28; 
Ni., 483; Ow., 42; Oh., 37; Oi.,881; Ca., 1650. 
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board ■was able to understand them when he had become used 
to inserting the K sound (thus Samoan Pa’aotii=rakaofu) and 
one or two other similar changes. 

In tliis respect as well as in the substitution of H for S 
in Samoan the Fakaofu speech resembles Tongan. I found on 
reading some of the sentences which I wrote down in the 
Fakaofu speech to an oldish man in Tonga that he rmderstood 
them. It is more like the old Tongan — of which examples 
are given in Mariner — than the modern Bible Tongan of the 
missionaries. 

Mr. Polsen told me that he had received a parcel from 
Hew Zealand done up in a Maori newspaper. His -wife on 
looking at this found she was able to make out something of it, 
and when he pointed out certain constant changes, as /into wTi., 
Maori idiare = Fakaofu (Fale, a house), she was able to 
gather the gist of a story the paper contained. 

Only the old people use the Fakaofu speech now, the young 
ones are taught to read in Samoan, and this is the language used 
in church. 

Gestures, &c . — As in Tonga one sees people raising the 
eyebrows for an instant, whilst making an affirmation ; and if 
the reply amounts to a sentence they are raised several times 
whilst it is uttered. 

The head is shaken in negation. Beckoning is effected by a 
downward movement of the raised arm, the palm of the hand 
being carried towards the beckoner. 

I noticed a curious sound used to threaten children. When 
a child hesitated to carry out an order, the person who gave it 
uttered a sound (the terminal sound of the letter H) at first very 
low, gradually and slowly ascending the scale. By the time it 
had reached a moderately high note, the effect was so serious 
that the child, unless it was very naughty, became obedient, and 
went about its business. 

I saw two boys quarrelling, which was not a common event. 
The matter did not come to blows. They stood perfectly still 
some distance apart, looking at one another under lowering 
brows for several seconds. Then a quick threatening move- 
ment on one side would be responded to by a defiant one on 
the other, and then followed another spell of mutual inspection. 
These became longer and longer, and the threatening movement 
less and less energetic until they each went their own way, and 
the incident was over. The whole was conducted in perfect 
silence. 

Mythology . — My enquiries into the old mythologj' resulted 
in the following information : — 
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ywi Tokelau, “ the ruler of Tokelau,” was the chief of the 
gods, and ruled on earth and in the sky. 

He was also present in the stone which stood in the centre of 
the island. 

This is described in the narrative of the Wilkes’ ex- 
pedition as being ten to fourteen feet high, and wrapped 
round with mats. The stone is said to have been broken in 
pieces by the first white missionarj'. A large piece of it used to 
lie about when Mr. Polsen first came — it has since been used in 
building up the side of the island. He said it was not carved. 

Good and bad fortune and diseases were sent by the Tui 
Tokelau ; the bad fortune came as punishment for failure in the 
proper observances in his honour. 

yick people were washed with cocoanut water, some of which 
had previously been sprinkled over the stone. 

If a person wished to die, he would crawl to the foot of the 
stone and remain there. His friends might bring him food and 
he might eat it, but in the course of two or three days he would 
die — and people had been known to die in this manner, so great 
was the power of their belief. 

If a good haul of fish was taken, part of it would be offered 
before the stone by the king, and afterwards it was distributed 
among the Taulaitu' — the priests. 

A yearly feast was held in honour of the Tui Tokelau, and 
the people of Nukunono and Atafu came over with offerings of 
mats and pearl shells — the mats being himg to the masts of 
the ships as they approached, to display them. When they 
landed, the mats were wrapped round the stone, to remain until 
they rotted away, and the pearl shells were placed along the 
eaves of the house sacred to the god, close at hand. (Hale 
describes the stone -wrapped round with mats, and the pearl 
shells hanging from the eaves of the house. There is a picture 
of the house in Commodore Wilkes’ accotint.) The stone was 
anointed with cocoanut oil scented -with flowers ; then the 
king was carried in front of the stone, seated in his chair, with 
the cocoanut leaf emblem of royalty round his neck,® and a 
black line of charcoal drawn over his forehead — the people 
following in procession with shouts of “ Tu-tu ” and general 
rejoicing. 

Turner* gives some detaUs of the beliefs of the natives of 
Fakaofu, which he obtained from a boy belonging to the island, 
•who had attended the missionary schools in Samoa. He says 
that fre was regarded as sacred to the Tui Tokelau, and it was 

■ * Taola, a priest ; Samoa, taura ; Hawaiian, taula, prophet (Hale). 

* Vide and Plate HI. 




* “ Hineteen Years ia PolTnesia,” p. 526. 
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forbidden to use it at night except on special occasions. The 
story of fire having been first obtained by Talanga, who 
descended to the regions beneath the earth, is almost the 
same as the Samoan one. 

If any unauthorized person entered the house sacred to the 
god, he would be bmait, at night, by the mysterious “ fire of Tui 
Tokelau.” 

Another god was named Senioana, and liis stone stood beside 
that of the Tui Tokelau, but was smaller. 

A third was named Fakalbtu. He was the god of storms and 
hurricanes, and thunder was called “ th- (tnijff nf Fahifotti." 

I heard nothing of Tangaloa, the widely recognized god of 
Polynesia. Hale, however, says tliat they .spoke of “ Tnagaloa 
i lunga i tt Inngi ” — '• Tangaloa above in the heavens.” 

In addition to the generally recognised gods, of whom there 
were many besides tho.se mentioned, certain animals W'ere sup- 
posed to possess supernatural }X)wers, and were called “ aitu.” 
Pritchard, speaking of tlie family gods (aitu) of fiamoa, says: 
“ These private gods were supposed to dwell in some tangible 
object or thing which was held in the higliest veneration by the 
individual whose god was eashriiied in it, tliough others might 
abuse it with impunity” (“Polynesian lleminiscence.s,” p. 107). 
In Fakaofu the " Feki ” (the octopus) was the “ a'dii ” of certain 
families, who always afi.stained from catching or eating it. 

The“P(os/”(a species of J/nwaa which frequents the reef, 
much dreaded by the natives for its severe bites) was another 
familj' aitu. 

They never offered human sacrifices, and never killed children 
to propitiate the gods if any calamity wa.s impending. 

Future Life. — After death the king and the priests, with their 
families, went to the moon, where theyenjoyed all sortsof pleasure.s. 

The common people went to a region far away, which though 
inferior to the moon, was still a place of many delights, where 
there wa.s constant dancing and feasting, fruits were abundant, 
and where wreaths of flowers grew naturally in the women’s 
hair. From here they supposed that their ancestors went to 
the land of white people, and were bom again as “ papalangi ” 
(white people).^ 

They had no idea of a place of future punishment, and none 
of transmigi-ation into animal bodies. 

Origin of the World . — The sea and sky were always in 
existence. 


* This is of course a modem Tiew. I was told that for some time the 
cotmtry of white people (in general) was callefl “America,” probablj- a result of 
the risit of the Wiltes’ EipefUtion. Hale and Dana describe how they were 
supposed to have descended from the skies. 
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Men came originally from the stones of the ground, “as a 
chicken comes out of an egg.”* 

The first to appear in this way were named Kava and Singano 
who were both men. 

After them came Tiki-tiki (a man) and Talanga (a woman), 
and from them all mankind are descended.- 

Their son was named Iai. 

Now, until the time of Xu, the heavens were low down, 
resting so close to the earth that men had to crawl about like 
creeping things ; and Lu heaved up the heavens off the earth on 
his shoulders, saying, “Apei pei ie te langi o te A tua ehi te henci ” 
(“ Eise up, rise up, oh heavens, till you reach God ”) ; and having 
lifted them as high as he was able, he called on the twelve 
corners of the earth for help. Then the winds, and water-spouts, 
and hurricanes came and carried up the sky to its present 
height.® 

And Ltx gave names to the winds from the twelve corners of 
the earth as follows : — 


STortli 

Matangi Tokelau.'* 

Korth-north-east 

}1 

Fakalua. 

East 


Tonga.® 

East-south-east 

J> 

Suiu. 

South .... ... 

?J 

Sema. 

South-west 

} » 

Lafalafa. 

South-west (neaplr the same direction) 

? J 

Lakilua. 

West-south -west 


Fakatin. 

West 


Laki. 

West-north-west 

ii 

Palapu. 


(The other two names were forgotten.) 

Lu vras tlie first uian to cry to God.” 

^ K’ote, in connection with this explanation, the Fijian story of the origin of 
the human race from two eggs which were found and incubated by the god 
Dengei. Pritchard, Polynesian Kcminiscences,” p. 394. 

^ In Tahiti . — Tih is said to he the name of the first man, and also another 
name for Ta’aroa (= Tangaloa). 

In Sarotonya . — Tiki was the first man, and he rules over the dead — a dead 
man has “ gone to Tiki.” 

In Samoa. — Ti’i-ti’iwasthe god who supports the islands. Hale, " United 
States Exploring Expedition.” 

^ In Samoa this exploit is performed by Tiitii, the son of Talanga, who was 
a man. The heavens are said to have fallen on the earth, and lie raised them 
His footmarks (6 feet long) are shown. (Pritchard, ‘ Polynesian Keminiscences,” 
p. 114.) 

■* Hale states (p. 171) that Tokelau w the name of Hast and South-east 
trades in Tonga and Samoa — for the Sorth-icest in Tahiti and Rarotonga, and 
for in NukuhiTa. It means the north-east side of an island in Hawaii. 

He says the word means in the direction of the open sea (not a very 
distinctive name for any wind in most of the islands). Matangi = wind. 

® Hale states (p. I7l) that Tonga the name for the south wind in Samoa, 
Jfew Zealand, Raratonga, Tahiti, and Hawaii; hut says that it is stated to 
mean east wind in IS^ew Zealand in Professor Eee*s vocabulary “by mistake.” 
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He also drew the trees and other plants out of the ground, 
pulling them as though with a rope. 

He drew Xubunono and Atafu and Samoa, and the land of the 
Papalangi (white men) from the sea, “ laying hold of them by 
the roots of the cocoanut trees.” 

The land of white people was drawn out fir§t, which explains 
why they are so much in advance of other peoples. 

There is no tradition that the Fakaofu people came originally 
from Samoa or elsewhere. The kings are said to be descended 
from Kava and Singano, the first men, who came from stones. 

Time, was reckoned by days, months, and years. 

I was given the names of twelve months as follows : — 

Fakaofu. Samoa. 


1 . 

Palolo muamua 

.... Palolo mua 

.... June. 

2. 

Palolo iua .... 

.... Palolo mull 

.... July. 

3 . 

Miilifa 

.... ilulifa 

.... August. 

4 . 

Takaogna 

.... I-otuaya 

.... September. 

5 . 

Selinga-mua-niua .... 

.... Taumafa mua .... 

.... October. 

6. 

Selinga lua .. 

.... Taumafa mull .... 

.... Xovember. 

7 . 

Utua niua mua 

.... tJtuTa’a mua .... 

.... December. 

8 . 

ITtua lua 

.... irtuva’a mull .... 

.... January. 

9. 

Yainoa 



10 . 

Pakaafu 

.... Fa’aafu 

.... February. 

11 . 

.... 4... 

.... Lo 

.... llarcb. 

12 . 

Caunono 

.... Auuunu 

.... ApriL 

13 . 

Oloamanu .... 

.... Loamanu 

.... May. 


It seems that Vainoa, the ninth on the list, may be the name 
of the intercalary month — inserted occasionally to make up for 
the deficiency caused by reckoning from lunar months. In this 
case I was given no name for March. 

The Samoan mv.li (= after — or behind) correspouds with the 
Fakaofu hca (= 2nd). 

It is curious that the word Palolo should occur in the Samoan 
names of June and July, as October and November are the 
months in which the Palolo worm is taken. I was told that 
the worm is unknown in Fakaofu. 

The name for February — ^identical with that used in Samoa — 
is derived from afu (perspiration) , this being the hottest month 
of the year. 

Society . — The king was chosen by the whole body of the 
people — a middle-aged or old man belonging to the royal 
family. 

Two islets of the atoll were set apart as his property. Besides 
his civil functions, he officiated at ceremonies. 

When he went abroad he wore a pecidiar chaplet made of 
cocoanut leaflets round his neck. When not in use this royal 
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chaplet was hung in a special place in the house, where 
fresh fala (Pandamis) fruits were kept, sacred to the Tui 
Tokelau. 

The death of the king was the occasion for the planting of 
cocoanuts. If anyone planted them at other times he would 
die. 

If a man of the royal family married a woman of another 
family, his sons were eligible for the kingship. But the sons 
of a woman who married out of the royal family were not 
eligible. 

The Taulaitu — the priests, chosen by the king, formed an 
upper class in society. 

Disputes were settled by a judge known as the “ Palapalau,” 
who pronounced judgment after consultation with the king and 
the Taulaitu (priests). 

Punishments were generally nuld— the offender being set to 
make a certain length of rope or a certain ntnnber of fish-hooks 
for the king. Death by strangling was, however, sometimes 
inflicted — as for stealing food in time of scarcity. 

Property . — Two islets belonged, as we have seen, to the king. 
Two others were common property, and the rest were divided 
up as the property of individuals. 

On the death of a man his land was divided up among his 
children, the eldest, whether son or daughter, receiving the largest 
share, and the rest in proportion to their ages. 

Mwrriaye . — A man might take several wives, but the first was 
always the chief "wife. 

There appears to have been no special wedding ceremony 
except feasting. 

The relatives of a maiden had small burns dotted over their 
face and chest in token of their piide in her. In case they had 
to appear without these decorations they felt that the family 
had been degraded. 

I was told that a man went to live with his wife’s people ; 
I suppose in the case of the first wife only. 

Burial . — The body of a dead person was anointed with oil and 
wrapped in mats, a shell ornament, described as resembling the 
pearl shell shank of a native fish-hook, being suspended in front 
of the neck. 

The body was placed in the grave lying on the back, and 
with the knees bent to the utmost extent, so that the le" was 
parallel with the thigh. The thigh was extended in line with 
the body. Two leaflets of the cocoanut were laid transversely 
across the chest. 

Ho food or weapons were placed in the grave with it. 
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The grave rvas about three feet deep; a mound of coral shingle 
— of which the island is mainly composed — was raised over it, 
with a vertical slab of stone at the head, and other slabs laid on 
the top and sides of the mound. 

A funeral dance, called a ta/ngi (mourning), was performed by 
the relatives, who shaved the crowns of their heads (like a 
monk’s tonsure), and burnt spots on their chests and faces. 

For five nights after the burial the relatives came to the 
grave, and removing the stone which lay over the region of the 
head, poured eocoanut oil into the heap. This function was 
acted before me, a httle heap of stones being made, with large 
ones, to represent slabs, over them ; one of these was removed 
and water poured, instead of od, with a cry of mourning. 

The anointing the grave with oil is still performed in Tonga. 

A representation of the dead person was often tattooed on the 
upper part of the chests of the near relatives. Plate II is a 
sketch of the present king, and shows four such figures on his 
chest. 

He described the figures as follows : — 

The upper figure on his left hand side represents the last 
king. That on the right hand side was a female relative, the 
wife of a Samoan hving on the island. Of the lower figures 
that on his left represents a son, that on the right a daughter. 
The marks between the upper and lower figures, and those on 
either side within the line of the shoulder, represent children 
who cUed young. The markings on the upper parts of the 
arms are simply ornamental. 

The queen had a similar figure on the right side of her chest, 
and at Atafu I saw an old man marked similarly to the king. 
Many of the old people are, however, without the figures. 

The ordinary ornamental tattooing was not nearly so elaborate 
as that of the Samoans and Tongans. 

The most tattooed person that I saw was an old man, who 
told me that formerly many were tattooed much more than he. 

He had two bands across each cheek, passing from in front of 
the ear forwards and downwards towards the mouth. Each 
band consisted of an upper and lower hne, the space between 
being filled in \vith obhc|ue cross lines. A similar band encircled 
each wrist, and several interrupted lines were traced round the 
lower part of each forearm. There were two horizontal bands 
across the gluteal region, a representation of a fish over the hip 
- joint, and a circular ornamentation above, at the crest of the 
ilium. A transvei-se band was tattooed across each calf, limited 
to the back of the leg, and there were interrupted lines above 
and below it ; a single line surrounded the leg above each ankle. 
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Many, if not all, of the old women, were tattooed with tri- 
anoTilar markings round the mouth, each triangle ha^■ing its 
base to the margin of the lip, and the apex pointing up or down. 
There were ten of these, five above and five below.i 

Beside these markings and those of her dead relative and 
children, the queen was tattooed about the shoulders and upper 
part of the arms in^a similar manner to the king. She also 
had a large quadrangidar figure over the upper part of her back 
with cross lines, resembling a fishing net, and rows of fishes on 
each side. 

The lobe of the ear is pierced by a largish sht — to hold a leaf 
or flower, or other ornament. 

The hair used to be dressed with lime ; but the custom is now 
abandoned — they would be pleasanter companions if it were not. 

Dress. — The dress of the men in the old times consisted of the 
“ malo ” — a narrow strip of matting encirchng the waist as a 
girdle, and passing between the legs. 

The women wore the iiti'^—a hea \7 fringe reaching from the 
waist nearly to the knee. Common ones were made of leaflets 
of the cocoanut — better ones of the pandanus, the strips of which 
were fastened in separate small bundles to the girdle of plaited 
cocoanut fibres. 

Ornaments. — A single shell or whale’s tooth was worn on the 
forehead or hanging on the breast. Strings of white cylinders, 
made by grinding down shells, were worn on the head or round 
the neck. 

Wreaths of leaves and flowers were also worn. The kanava 
flower (Cordia species) was a favourite, and at the dance which 
was got up in our honour, many of the people wore tangled 
wreaths of the dodder-like Cassytha, whioh abounds on the islets. 

Musical Instruments. — The lala, or wooden drum of the island, 
was constructed on the usual plan, consisting of a cyhndrical log 
of wood, some five to six feet long, hollowed through a narrow 
opening along one side. It is struck with a heavy beater, and 
gives out a deep note. It is now used as a church bell. 

Fight in J. — 1 was told that the people of Fakaofu were great 
fighters in the old time — ^the islands of Nukimono and Atafu being 
subject to them. It was also related that they had beaten Samoa 
in tight I® 

Their arms consisted of clubs, stone ajces made from the clam 

' Cf., the Mao7'i custom of tattooing the -women’s mouths with lines and fes- 
toons on the lower lip. 

= Titi, a cincture made from the leares of the Dracaena terminalis. Tonga 
and Samoa. {Dracaena australis Sew Zealand ti, tree). Hale, “United 
States Exploring Expedition,” p. 333. 

2 Hale, on the other hand, saw no arms, and considered that they might he 
ignorant of war. 
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shells, spears of old cocoanut wood (which is very hard), and ioivs 
and arrows. 

They had no armour, hut went to fight with their bodies 
freshly oiled. 

The leader in their fighting would be chosen from among the 
party. 

CoMoes . — I was told that in the old times they had two 
vessels — each with two masts and without outriggers — described 
as being as large as the trading schooners which visit the island. 


Each of these would hold, it was said, all the available fighting 
men in the island — perhaps 150 to 200 men. 

The canoes at the present time are buHt just like those of 
Samoa — having a single outrigger. Owing to the scarcity of 
large trees on the island, the body of the canoe is built of 
several pieces each separately hollowed, and these are laced 
together with sinnet (plaited cocoanut fibre). Often there are 
as many as four distinct pieces along the bottom, and the sides 
^.are built up with additional pieces to the required height, 
jfiach piece is accurately shaped so that it will fit in among the 
‘^meighbouringbnes, and the joins are caulked with resin. The 
<‘bow and stern are covered in for a short distance, and on their 
* upper surfaces a number of small pyramidal projections are left 
in the middle line, to wliich the white shells of Cyprcea ovida 
are attached for ornament. The upper surface of the stern piece 
is not horizontal, but slopes obliquely downwards to the end. 

The canoes wordd hold seven or eight people. 

The bailers are scoop-shaped and cut out of a solid piece of 
wood, with a handle left projecting in the middle of the 
concavity. 

The paddles have longer blades than those of Samoa — ^in 
botanical language they are oblong acute, not ovate. This 
difference may be due to the small size of the timber on the 
islets. 

Houses . — -The mode of building houses has changed of late 
years, and there are now none of the old-fashioned style left. 

Pictures of the old style of house are given in Commodore 
Wilkes’ account — with the eaves reacliing nearly to the ground. 
They were oblong in shape, supported by posts at the four 
corners — the posts being in the walls of the house — not standing 
in the space included within the walls as in Samoan and Tongan 
houses. The house of the Tui Tokelau was, however, like a 
Samoan house in this respect, though it was oblong in shape — 
not oval. 

There were no imlls, but a low fence or railing formed a 
definite limit to the inside of the house. The open sides could' 
be closed with screens of plaited cocoanut leaves at pleasure. 
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Fishing. — Nets. Like the Samoans they used a netting needle 
and mesh exactly like ours. The material was twisted cocoanut 
fibre. The nets were often of great size. I was told that some 
were as much as 200 fathoms in length. 

Bags made of netted cocoanut fibre cord are used. 

Fish-hooks . — These are made of various materials. 

Large ones (for sharks ?) are made of wood. 

The hook consists of two pieces (« and 5, Plate IX, Fig. 1), 
each cut from a forking branch. The larger piece («) forms the 
greater part of the hook — the line being attached to one end. 
To the other end is lashed one arm of the second piece (6), the 
other arm projects, forming the barb. 

The large hooks are about a foot long, and have the lashings 
protected by wrappings of the strong spathes of the cocoanut (a 
small hook of this pattern is represented in the figure). 

A very simple form of hook is made of cocoanut shell. These 
are shaped like the wooden hooks, but are all cut out of one 
piece ; they are of course slightly concave on one side and convex 
on the other. 

Other hooks are made entirely from bone (Plate IX, Fig. 2). 

"WTiat appears curious about these hooks is that the barb 
or point approaches so near the shank, that it is astonishing the 
fish should be secured by them. No doubt, however, they 
serve their purpose. 

The smaller hooks are more delicately fashioned, and are of 
a widely spread pattern. The shank is made of a piece of pearl 
shell, in other cases of some gastropod shell, and the barb of 
turtle shell or of bone, is fastened to it. White feathers are 
fastened on to the two ends of the shank. These hooks are 
evidently intended to represent small -fish, the glistening pearl 
shell shank closely resembles the wLite under side of a fish, and 
in some cases the feathers are so fastened that the front ones 
resemble the two lateral fins, and the end one the forked tail 
fin of the fish. 

The Octopus bait was made on the same plan as those of 
Tonga and Samoa — i.e., with a mottled cowrie shell for a body, 
and a tail with slips of cocoanut leaflets fastened to it. It was, 
however, not so rat-like in shape as the bait is in those islands ; 
and I found that though they have a version of the widely spread 
rat and octopus story — they do not look on the bait as repre- 
senting a rat. 

Brills . — The well-known drills described in Wilkes’ account 
were in use at the time of our visit. One which I saw had a 
nail used as a point. An old man made a rough one for me, 
and he used for a point one of the five teeth of a sea urchin-^ 
enclosed in its conical apparatus of plates. 
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I was told in Tonga that similar drills are well known there. 

Acces . — I obtaiaed a number of small cutting implements made 
by grinding down pieces of clam shells. One that was brought 
off &om the island of Atafn, had one of the natural grooves of the 
shell deepened — to allow it to be attached to a handle after the 
fashion of an axe. There is no hard volcanic stone to be found 
nearer than Samoa. 

Turner was told (Joe. cif.) that it took from ten to thirty days 
to cut down a tree with these implements. 

I saw small shells being used for slicing taro, &c., in prepara- 
tion of food. 

The round boxes, which Wilkes describes, cut out of a single 
piece of wood, and with an accurately fitting lid, are stdl in 
regular use. 

O ^ 

Fire was obtaiued in the usual way, by rubbing a pointed 
piece of wood in a groove in another piece. 

Food . — Besides fish and cocoanuts, and shell fish, they obtained 
seabirds at night from their roosting places on the trees. Wild 
yams grew on some islets, and a kind of wild taro called 
“ Pulaka.” The outer part of the ripe fruit of the fala (Pan- 
danus) is also eaten. 

Young frigate birds were often brought from the islets, where 
they nest, and kept on perches near the houses. I saw several 
of these tame birds about the islands. I was told that long 
after the birds can fly they come back for food, and when they 
are soaring high up aloft, the cry of “ ika ! ika ’ ” (fish) will 
bring them wheehng down to settle on the upstretehed arm. 

History . — The traditions seem to go back only a short distance 
into the past. 

I could hear of nothing of their ancestors haring originally 
come from Samoa, or elsewhere. The tradition was that their 
ancestors had sprung from the stones of the island. 

I was given the names of 15 kings, including the present one. 
They axe — 

1. Kava. 

2. Tai. 

3. Telaufue. 

4. Temafanga. 

0 . Leooa. 

6. Foooa. 

7. Pofou 

8. Taupe. 

I was told this hst first in the order here given, and then in 


9. Avafatu. 

10. Savaike. 

11. Letaiolu. 

12. Lika. 

13. Langitasi. 

14. Vaopuka. 

15. Kava (or Tetaulu). 
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Saipuniana was sleepy she would go and walk about. So she 
went up and straight to the fala tree where Tasi was hidden. 
Then he shpped down, undid the cord from her wrist, making 
it fast to the tree instead, and they went off to the canoe and 
left the island. 

Xow when Saipuniana awoke, he began pulhng at the cord 
for Hina to come, and finding the resistance he pulled harder, 
and called '■ Hina, hau ! ” (“ Hina, come ”). At last he got in a 
rage, and pulled with all his might, and down came the fala 
tree. But Hina was gone. 

Meanwhile the other nine canoes had recovered from their 
enchantment, and had put hack to shore. And Ulu came first to„ 
land. And the parents stood on the shore and called to him as 
he came, 

‘‘ f dlo mai te vaca iacoy. 

Av. te fesiliatii ia Mina si-aJcu tama. 

Menau siJci jpenati fasa. 

Oil oli i toJctt manara. 

Mina safea Mina IcaveaV^ 

Which may be rendered, “ Oh, Ulu, come quickly in your 
canoe, I ask you for Hina, my darling child (whom I have 
brought up), whether carrying her or correcting her, the gladness 
of my embrace. Hina taken up and carried away.” 

And lAu had to reply, “ No, she is not here.” Then they 
were angry, and drove him off. 

And when Iva came they addressed the same words to him, 
and he too was driven off, and so with Yaloo, Vitoo, Ono, Lima, 
Ya, Tolu, and Lua. 

At last Tasi came, and they called in the same way, “ Oh 
Tasi, come quickly in your canoe,” &c. And he answered, “ Here 
she is,” and the parents embraced Hiaa, and rejoiced over 
her. 

Tlien they said, “ Since Tasi has brought our girl back to us, 
he who has always been the last of liis brothers shall hence- 
forth be the first, and LTu who was reckoned first shall he last.” 
And so the meanings of the names of the numbers were changed 
in honour of Tasi, and ever since Tasi has stood for one. Lira 
for two, Tolu for three, Ya for four, Lima for five, Ono for six, 
Yitoo for seven, Yaloo for eight, Iva for nine, and Ulu for ten. 

It is interesting to note in the parents’ speech to the sons as 
tliey returned from their journey — a sort of metre in the third 

and fifth lines, and in the fifth — “Hina safea, Hina haem,” 

rlij-me as well. 

Both rhyme and metre are known among other peoples of 
the Pacific (as in Tonga and Fiji). 




t 
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Discussion. 

Sir Joseph Listee, commenting on the results of the measure- 
ments of the natives of Eakaofu, and the suggestion that their long 
arms and large chest girths — as compared with the natives of Tonga 
— were due to the peculiar conditions, involving almost constant 
use of canoes, under which they lived, remarked that he would 
not have expected the frequently repeated action of paddling to 
have produced lengthening of the arms, though he could under- 
stand its resulting in increased size of chest. He pointed out that 
the natives of Tonga, too, were accustomed to use canoes, and hence 
it was not clear that the peculiarities of the natives of Fakaofu 
could he referred to the cause assigned. 

Professor Stewaet, ilr. Read, and Dr. Ttlob also took part in 
the discussion. 

Mr. Lister replied that though the Tongans use canoes, canoe 
work is not so essential a part of their lives as is the case with 
the natives of Fakaofu. A. native of the Island of Tongatahu has 
many avocations quite apart from the sea, living on an island 
twenty-two miles in length, and many villages are situated some 
distance from the water. The natives of Fakaofu, on the other 
hand, live crowded together on a small islet situated on a ring of 
reef, and to meet every need of their lives they must do more or 
less paddling. 


Ex;planaticin of Plates. 

I. — Map of Fakaofu (Bowditch Island). From the Survey 
of H.M.S. Egeria, 1889. 

II.— Sketch of the Kins: of Fakaofn, showing the tattooing on 

1 . ® ' O O 

his chest. 

III. — Fig. 1. The King of Fakaofu wearing the emblem of 

royalty. The tattooing does not appear in the photo- 
graph from which the plate is prepared. 

Fig. 2. The Queen of Fakaofu, in full face. 

IV. — Fig. 1. The Queen of Fakaofu, in profile. 

Fig. 2. A woman of Fakaofu. 

V. — A woman of Fakaofu. 

VI. — Three women of Fakaofu. 

VII. — Son and daughter of the King of Fakaofu. 

VIII. — Group of natives of Fakaofu, with present of cocoanuts 
and fish. 

IX. — ^Fish-hooks used by the natives of Fakaofu. 

Fig. 1. A wooden hook, half size. 

Fig. 2. A bone hook, real size. 
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“African Aphorisms; or, Saws from Swahili-Land.” 

S.P.C.K., 1891. Collected by tbe Rev. W. E. Taylor. M.A. 
The volume contains an interesting collection of nearly 400 pro- 
verbs, with explanations where necessary. 

“Anthropological Studies.” By Miss A. TT. Bnckland, 
(Ward and Downey, 1891.) The sections into which the work 
is divided into are : — The birth of Anthropology ; Astronomical 
theories; Theantiqnity of man; The origin of man; Geographical 
distribution ; Migrations ; Primitive agriculture ; The serpent in 
connection with metallurgy ; Serpents and precious stones ; 
Divination by the rod and by the arrow ; Birds in the mythologies 
of various races ; Traces of prehistoric intercourse between east 
and west ; Surgery and superstition in neolithic times ; On tat- 
tooing ; Traces of prehistoric commerce in Europe ; and Primitive 
instruments of music. 

“ The Evolution of Property from Savagery to Civilisation.” 
By Paul Lafargue. (Swan Sonnenschein, ISs^O.) 8vo., 174 pages. 
The author states : “ In this essay I propose to treat of the varions 
forms of property anterior to its assumption of the capital form.” 
The titles of the chapters are Forms of Contemporaneous Pro- 
perty, Primitive Communism, Family or Consanguine Collectivism, 
Feudal Property, Bourgeois Property. 

“ Darwinism : a Fallacy.” By W. W. Pocock. (C. H. Kelly, 
1891.) 8vo., 160 pages. Two of the points raised hy the author are 
(p. 28); “ Though we admit the struggle for existence "prevails 
just now, there is no evidence that it has always existed;” and, 
“ Thongh it be admitted that tbe fittest will survive, it by no means 
follows tkat this fittest is snperior to its progenitors.” 

“The History of Modem Civilization.” (Chapman and 
Hall.) 9s., pp. 585. The aim of the handbook is to give to yonng 
stndents a comprehensive view of the progress of tbe nations, as 
far as it is known, out of the decadence of ancient civilization, 
through mediEeval barbarism, until they emerge in modern and 
advance to contemporary civilization. 

The work is based on the work of M. Ducondray, “ Histoire 
Sommaire de la Civilisation.” The headings of tbe chapters are : — 
Cbristianity ; Reorganization and fall of the Roman Empire ; The 
barbarian invasions ; Germanic Society ; The Eastern Empire ; 
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Eestoration of the Empire of the West ; The Arabs, tbe Caliphates 
of Bagdad and Cordova ; Mussulman civilizarion ; Feudal and 
Christian Europe to the fourteenth century ; Society in the Middle 
Ages ; Modern states in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; 
Great maritime discoveries ; The Renaissance in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries; The Reformation ; The seventeenth century — 
religion, politics, trade, and finance ; Literature, acts and sciences 
in the seventeenth century ; The French Revolution; Literature 
and Ar t in the nineteenth century, &c. 

“ The Intercranial Circulation, and its Relation to the 
Physiology of the Brain,” by James Cappie, M.D. Edinburgh 
(James Thin), 1S90. The scope of the work is indicated by the 
author in the preface (p. 9). “ Then, what appears not a little 

surprising, is the circumstance that the peculiarities of the 
encephalic circulation, so numerous and so striking, now receive 
less attention than they did in the early years of the century. It 
is with some hope of reviving interest in these peculiarities, and to 
point out certain modes in which they can exert an influence on 
the brain’s activity, that I now venture to submit the following 
Essays.” 

“ Greeting by Gesture,” by Garrick Mallery (reprinted from 
the “Popular Science Monthly’" for February and March, 1891). 
The author states : “ The main divisions of the subject now to be 
considered are. I. Salutations with contact ; and II. Salutations 
without contact. Under the first division it is convenient to 
notice successively those connected with the sense of — 1, touch ; 
2, smell ; 3, taste ; although that is not the probable order of their 
evolution.” 

“ Nicaraguan Antiquities.” By Carl Bovallius. 4to, 1886 
“ The antiquities were found for the greatest part in the island of 
Zapatera, the rock carvings in the islet of Ceiba close to Zapatera, 
only some few ceramic objects are from the island of Ometepec. 
All these localities are contained within the territory occupied by 
the Niquirans, and on this account may probably be considered as 
specimens of Aztec art, or of an art very closely related to this.” 
The work is very fully illustrated. 

“ The New School of Criminal Anthropology.” An address 
delivered before the Anthropological Society of Washington, April 
21st, 1891, by Robert Fletcher, M.D., Retiring President. In this 
lecture the present condition of the science is reviewed. 

“ History of Octroi Taxation.” 

“ Fokeign Office Repokt, No. 192, MisceUaneons Series. ” By 
Consul O’Neill. It will not be useless or uninteresting to glance 
at the past history of octroi taxation as weU as at its present position 
in European countries at the present day. If age and universal 
custom in the past sanctioned and justified the imposition of a 
TOL. XXL F 
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duty, tten surely tliis form of contribution can be amply defended. 
Duties in every respect similar to the octroi of the present day 
formed a regular part of the tributary system of Rome in its 
earliest days ; for if we go back beyond the Empire and beyond 
the Republic, again to the days of the Kings, we find them in full 
force, and the popular voice already agitating against them. 
Livy asserts that under the name of “Vectigal” duties upon 
articles of consumption were levied with the “ portoria ” or 
general duties upon introduction at the city gates ; and he also 
tells ns that these were all suppressed, and the people freed from 
them, upon the expulsion of “the last of the Kings,” Tarquinius 
— -portoriis et trihutis plene liberata. But not for very long, for 
under the Republic the same author testifies that they were re- 
established. By Cicero, again, we are told that the “ portoria ” 
were suppressed in Italy in his day, not so much because of their 
weight as because of the vexations and annoyances at all times 
inseparable from their collection — non portorii onus sed portitorum, 
inpiria. But again they were introduced in the time of the 
Emperors, and, side by side with the taxation of articles imported 
from abroad, these duties appear to have been greatly extended. 
After the fall of the Roman Empire this system of taxation 
partook, as was natural, of the geneial confusion that reigned 
throughout the country. Only one thing is clear, they were every- 
where imposed in some shape or form. Contributions which had 
been submitted to from the earliest periods of Roman history were 
not likely to fall into disuse in the age of feudal oppression, and 
feudal lords of every degree amply availed themselves of them. 
There was not a village or hamlet of Italy that did not pay to its 
signoral lords the duties imposed on articles of consumption and 
merchandise introduced within its limits, and hardly a bridge 
existed on which transit dues of the same kind were not imposed. 
With the decline of feudalism and the extension of popular 
government, which accompanied the growth of the Italian free 
cities and republics, there was a gradual suppression of this among 
other forms of feudal tyranny, and out , of the chaos of indis- 
criminate and universal indirect taxation that had existed some 
system and order were restored with the renewed security given to 
trade. But whilst roads were opened, and the country was cleared 
of feudal obstruction, indirect taxation at the city walls appears 
to have been constant, and to have formed a chief source of 
revenue for the Italian republics even at the most brilliant period 
of their commercial development. That these duties died slow 
and died hard, there can be no doubt, but that they did die in 
many parts of Italy, and more especially in liberal Piedmont and 
Tuscany, the oflScial statistics .... have shown. 

Strong popular movements appear generally to have swept 
them clean away, and perhaps Italy affords the only instance 
where a revolution .(which was, however, very different in 
character and results from most) has not been followed by their 
disappearance. One of the first acts of the “Assemhlee Con- 
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stituante” of Prance in 1791 was tlie abolition of “all duties 
levied upon the entrance of goods into cities, towns, and villages. 
But the abolition of the tax did not diminish the need of revenue, 
and only six years after we find them being gradually reintro- 
duced in Paris for the declared object of the relief of the dis- 
tressed poor, under the less offensive name of taxe de hienfaisance. 
Other large cities of the republic driven by want of money soon 
followed the example of the capital, and in the year 18d0 the 
octroi duties were practically re-established in France .0 sent 
etabli des octrois mtinicipaux et de hietifaisaiice stir les ohjets de 
consommation locale dans les villes dont les hospices eivils n’ont pas 
de revenus suffisanfs pour leurs besoins. 

TJpon their reintroduction, however, the communes had little 
or no power over their disposition, and under the First Empire 
the supervision and control of the central authorities over these 
sources of municipal revenue was steadily increased, until in 1812 
their collection and administration was placed entirely in the 
hands of the Grovernment. Liberty in respect to these chief sources 
of their revenue was restored to the communes at the restoration 
by the law of April 28th, 1816, which still forms the basis of the 
octroi legislation of France. 

The history of popular revolution in Spain shows also the 
extreme dislike of the people to this form of indirect taxation. 
The “ consumes,” or octroi duties, were entirely suppressed by one 
of the first decrees of the Provisional Grovernment which succeeded 
the expulsion of Queen Isabella ; and I would call attention to the 
fact that the tax substituted- for the octroi, and by which it was 
intended the revenue derived from octroi duties should be replaced, 
was a capitation tax, and that it was progressive. 

But this direct tax encountered too strong an opposition, and 
was never in fact put thoroughly in force throughout the country. 
Many of the cities were compelled through sheer emptiness of 
purse to reimpose the “ consumos,” and in 1870 we see them re- 
established in Spain. 

In Belgium, again, the beginning of the agitation against the 
octroi duties dates from the revolutionary period of 1847-8, and 
the popular movement for their extinction did not cease till their 
suppression in 1860. Their place has been taken, and the communal 
burdens are borne by a proportion of the excise duties upon wine, 
spirits, vinegar, and sugar, and by a tax upon the entry of coffee. 

In Holland the octroi duties were wholly abolished in 1866, and 
the communal revenue they produced was replaced by a number 
of centimes added to the land tax and some other forms of direct 
taxation, and by a tax that in most countries where it has been 
levied has proved equally unpopular — the “ milling tax,” or tax on 
the grinding of corn. In Denmark there ai-e no duties levied of an 
octroi character, nor, so far as I can learn, is this form of con- 
tribution practised in Russia. The different systems of municipal 
taxation pursued in the Empire of Germany are far too complex 
and vaii^ in character for me to pretend to give any description 
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of them here. We are told that “the different German state 
have preserved their autonomy in all that concerns municipal 
administration and finance,’’ and that whilst in some the octroi 
contributions are still those that existed in the 18th century, 
in others they have entirely given place to other more direct 
forms of modem taxation. 

Thus, in Bavaria, the aristocracy (Donrghlaut and Erghlaut) 
still retain their ancient privilege of introducing into the towns 
where they reside all articles of consumption required by them 
and their retainers free of any octroi duty, although these duties 
may he imposed on the rest of the inhabitants, and it appears 
that this relic of the feudal ages is only gradually disappearing 
by private agreements and arrangements with the municipal 
authorities. In the Grand Duchy of Baden octroi duties are only 
levied in a few of the cities, and these are of the lightest 
character, and are limited in number. In the Grand Duchy of 
Hesse, also, these contributions are only imposed in a few of the 
larger cities. In Wurtemberg municipal treasuries are nourished 
by direct taxes, but in the Grand Duchy of Saxe- Weimar octroi 
clues are levied in the majority of the towns. It is noteworthy 
that in Prussia the municipal contributions differ in character in 
the towns and in the rural communes, for whilst in the latter they 
consist wholly of direct taxes, the towns are permitted, in the 
case of insufficiency of revenue, to levy indirect octroi duties. But 
these in every case, and however small the proposed tax may be, 
must be approved of first by the central government. It should 
not pass unnoticed that octroi duties have been wholly suppressed 
in Berlin. 

“ Costtune and Habits of Sicilian Peasantry.” 

The “ Foeeigx Office Report, Ho. 813, Annual Series,” contains 
the following details The clothing of the Sicilian peasant differs 
in difi'erent parts of the island. In the southern part of the island, 
near Sciacca, the costumes approach in appearance the Spanish style, 
the women wearing the black mantilla, and being mostly dressed 
in black. In the towns of Monte San Giuliano, the ancient Eryx, 
2,464 feet in height, the men wear a woollen cappa or hood to 
protect them against the frequent mists in winter, and the cappa 
is found in many other parts ; the women too wear long black 
veils. The ancient national costumes of the Sicilian men were 



very handsome. How far they may ever have been dressed in the 
variegated costumes, such as are seen on the boards of the opera, 
and resembling those stdl seen in the neighbourhood of Naples, it 
is impossible to say ; no trace of such is now to be seen except in the 
case of the “ balie ” or nurses of good families. There was, how- 


ever, commonly worn a very fine dress consisting, for the better 
classes of contadini, of a short jacket of velvet or velveteen, with 
a waistcoat and knee breeches to match, and a black tasselled cap, 
with a red kerchief round the neck and high boots ; for the lower 
classes the dress was much the same in style, only made of home- 
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made black fustian, and tbe legs were swatted in wraps of the 
same material, cross-gathered with leathera thongs secured round 
close to the feet, which were shod with a kind of mocassin, some- 
thing like a Dalmatian “ opanka.” This, with an underclothing of 
coarse linen secured at the neck by a tape and appearing at the 
knees beneath the breeches, with a blue or brown Phrygian cap, 
formed a picturesque dress. Some costumes of this kind are still 
to be seen, but the increased expense of living has for the masses 
almost driven out the old style of dress. The Sicilian peasant cannot 
now afford to sacriBce to the picturesque, and gets his dress of 
the cheapest possible fustian or other material. The clothes in 
which the Sicilian labourew do their daily work are things of 
shreds and patches, patched so often that not a vestige of the 
orginal garment remains. Such as they are now, they consist 
of a short jacket and trousers of coarse brown linen or fustian, 
with leggings swathed up with cross bands and mocassins on their 
feet, which they make themselves, and they generally have a 
short dark blue cloak which they slip over their heads in cold and 
rainy weather. Some of the more well-to-do peasants have winter 
clothes of the same shape in cloth, with lighter white cotton 
clothing for the summer. A thick coarse suit for winter costs 
sixty lii’e, and the lighter winter suit twenty lire. In the moun- 
tains the goat and swine herds often have besides a pair of 
trousers made of the undressed skin of a black sheep, with a vest 
made of the same material with the wool turned inward, which 
gives them somewhat the appearance of the ancient god Pan or of 
Robinson Crusoe. The house of the labourer, if he is a ‘‘ gior- 
naliere ” or day labourer (in which case he gets no work in rainy 
weather), is usually in the towns, and consists generally of one 
wretched room, either paved with rough stones or not paved at all, 
with the scantiest supply of furniture, such as a bed, often of 
home-make, composed of boughs of trees twisted together cleverly 
with twigs and osiers, coarse settees of similar manufacture, a 
dirty chair, a rough-hewn table, and a pot or pan or two and a 
wooden trencher. In this room the whole family live, and share 
it with their poultry, pigs, and donkeys, if they happen to have 
any. Although the place is filthily dirty, the bed linen is generally 
clean. There is no fireplace and no latrine, nor any attempt at 
sanitary convenience, the street or road in front of tne house 
being most frequently used for this purpose. The i-ent runs 
generally from twenty-five lire to fifty lire per annum. There is 
no ceiling ; the tiled roof is over their heads, through which the 
smoke escapes, if they make a fire, between stones in a comer or 
the middle of the hut, and through which the wind rushes from every 
point of the compass. In the winter they suffer much from cold, 
which is very severe in the mountains, and when they can afford 
it they hang a strip of matting over the bed to give some shelter. 
Should they make a fire, where wood is cheap, the whole family 
will sometimes sleep round it on the ground. The evils, however, 
of their wretched habitations are, it must be remembered, in some 
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degree mitigated by the fact that both in town and conntry the 
greater part of the lives of the people are passed outside the 
lioases. There is, however, a better class of contadini, called 
*• massai,” who live on the estates of large landowners, and these 
fare somewhat better both in clothing and dwelling houses, and 
are permanently employed. There is also another class of 
contadini, who have permanent employment on the rare farm- 
houses. These farmhouses, even when they do exist, are of a 
rough-and-ready sort, which a comfortable English peasant would 
regard with amazement. The Sicilian tenant-farmer has one 
room for himself, in which he keeps his store of provision. He 
has another room, called a “ panetteria,” for his men, and in this 
they either sleep at night in rough trestle beds or on the floor. 
In this apartment there is an oven for making bread, and a small 
storeroom for com, and there may be an ox-stall, and perhaps a 
stable, and the farmhouse is complete. From the preceding data, 
as to the -wretched wages, scanty food, and miserable dwellings 
of the agricultural labourers, it might be imagined that they did 
not rank very high in the scale of civilisation; nevertheless, in 
hahits, morals, and religion, and in manners, they are far superior 
to what might be expected. How they manage to exist and 
bring up families on their poor earnings is a marvel, and they 
would not do this unless they were as abstemious as anchorites, 
very laborioos, and wonderfully prudent, and their manners, 
moreover, are generally courteous and obliging ; and, so far as his 
knowledge of religion goes, the Sicilian peasant is very devout. 
As in respect to other matters relating to the peasant of which 
we have spoken, there is a good deal of difference in the character, 
habits, Aa, of Sicilian labourers in different provinces. The 
labourers who stand lowest in the scale are those engaged in 
sulphur mining, of which fact I made mention in my sulphur 
report of 1888, and lately some frightful details have been pub- 
lished of the degree of barbarism to which these workers are 
reduced. Generally it is supposed that the inhabitants of the east 
.side of the island have more ef the Greek blood in them than 
those of the wesst ; they have, at all events, the air of being of a 
superior race. In Palermo and its district more of the Arab 
blood is supposed to prevail ; in some interior districts the 
Lombard race has survived both in dialect and appearance ; and 
Albanian colonies still exist in the neighbourhood of Palermo, 
especially at Piano dei Greci, where the inhabitants still adhere to 
Greek costumes and Greek usages. 

From the days of the primeval Siculi and Phoenicians, it may 
be said there has been no dominant nation which has not supplied 
some ingredient towards the formation of the Sicilian people. 
One strikiDg proof of the difference of character of the islanders 
is that on the east side of the island people rarely go armed, while 
in most districts on the west side and in centr^ Sicily it is the 
nniversal custom, since brigandage (now supposed to be extinct) 
, was always more prevalent in these parts ; and though the 
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SiciliaTis are very ■wrath at any suggestion that it is not extinct, 
still people generally, and especially the authorities in the western 
and central districts, take as much precaution as if it were still 
alive, and certainly sequestrations and acts of ■violence are 
occasionally committed, as to which one must make a nice 
distinction not to call them by the old name. In order to 
understand Sicilian country life, one must dismiss from one’s 
mind all notions of country life such as we know it in England, 
in France, or in any country in the north of Europe. There are 
no country houses, even for the proprietors, in our sense of the 
term. If a lando^wner visits his estate, he does so for a few days 
in the spring and autumn, and puts np as he can in some farm 
building fitted up for a fugitive residence. The gentry have no 
country sports ; there is no hunting, no fishing, no game worth 
mentioning ; there is nothing in onr way of a country town, and 
not even any market towns, although irregular fairs are held at 
various towns in the interior. In the same way the peasant 
farmer and the peasant does not regard the country as his place 
of habitation ; they all live in towns, sometimes many miles from 
their farms and places of work. If their habitations in the town 
are near enough to their places of work, they go forth from their 
bjwns in the morning and return there in the evening. If the 
lands to be cultivated are too far off for this, they put up a 
“ pagliaja,” a sort of straw wigwam, somewhere in the fields, and 
go forth every Monday morning, and take a nightly shake do^wn 
in them until the ensuing Saturday. Every Monday morning 
there is a general exodus from the towns. These to^wus often look 
picturesque in the distance, being generally perched on the tops of 
mountains, some of them rising from 2,000 to 3,000 feet ; some- 
times they are perched on peaks of mountains so lofty and pre- 
cipitous that one marvels how it could possibly enter into a human 
head to found a town in such a situation unless, as was na doubt 
the case, the towns were regarded as places of refuge from pirates, 
hostile bands, and marauders. The to^wn of Pollina, for example, 
which is close on the sea on the north coast, is perched on the top 
of a mountain as conical and precipitous as a sugarloaf, and is 
about 2,000 feet high. The town of Sclafani looks like a vulture’s 
nest on the top of a mountain of about the same height. The 
town of Castro Giovanni (Kasr Enna) close to the once flowery 
plain of Enna, is about 2,600 feet high ; the town of Troina is 
about 3,600 feet high; and the town of Monte San Giuliano 
is only a little lower than Castro Giovanni. However picturesque 
these to^wns may look at a distance, on entering them generally all 
illusions are dispelled, and if the traveller has been to Syria or 
Asia Minor ho ■will have been prepared for a similar disillusion. 
The to^wms which look stately in the distance we find on entering 
them to be a collection of hovels. There are, it is true, exceptions 
to the general rule, and I have been surprised in a few instances 
to find a country to^wn with a clean, well-paved central street ; but 
generally the streets, if they can be called such, are hardly more 
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level than the mule tracks in the mountains. Some have the 
appearance of having been paved with rough stones at some time 
or other, hut now the greater part of the stones have either dis- 
appeared or lie dislocated about. In one considerable town which 
I visited, and which had a carriageable road going bv it, although 
the main street was broad enough for six carriages to -^o abreast, 
and about a furlong in length, no carriage would venture down it, 
and a sick friend was carried up the street and put into his 
carriage outside the town. In such towns the chemist’s shop is 
the only shop which has the similitude of a shop. The chemist is 
necessarily a man of some education, and the most accessible 
civilised being in the place. The “ farmacia,” indeed, is generally 
the place of rendezvous of all the gossips in the town, and only finds 
a rival in the salon of the “ barbiere,” unless, indeed, as happens 
in the more important towns, there be a casino, when the chance 
may be, if you want the chemist, you have to send for him to the 
casino, and when he comes to make up yonr drug, if it be a liquid, 
he win probably put it in a bottle which has done duty many times 
over, and he will not be particular if it has three or four labels on it 
already. As for powders, even in Palermo they make them up in 
papers, which look as if they came out of a village grocer’s shop, 
and might contain common salt, or pepper, or sugar, for they rarely 
label them. A small old deal table, with some scanty specimen.s 
of fruit or vegetables on it, a bottle or two of oil hanging down in 
one doorway, and a few specimens of rough country earthenware 
slung down from another doorway are all the signs of commerce 
and marketing which the traveller will see in the place. A castle 
in mins, an abandoned convent, and a dilapidated church (the 
matrice), with a steeple sometimes a good deal out of the per- 
pendicular, with sometimes a brand new “ municipio ’’—such form 
the chief buildings of an ordinary Sicilian country town. 

“ Fokeigjt Office Report, No. 822, Annual Series,” states that 
Hifzi Pacha has caused the ancient thermal baths of Eleftere 
(Salonica) to be repaired. , . Modern experience has confirmed 

the high opinion which the ancients appear, from the numerous 
Roman remains on the spot, to have had of the springs. 


“ Native Tradition about Locusts.” 


“Foeeigv Office Report, No. 857, Annual Series.” The natives 
of Mogador have curious traditions as to these locust plagues, one 
of which, told me by a Berber fisherman, runs as follows : — 

In the interior of the Sahara are people (Jeraidnja, or locust 
owners) who have control over the locusts, and they used to receive 
presents from the Sultan, and they kept the locusts back. Every 
year a certain monster came to that place, and it died there ; and 
ftese people used to bum the (arcase, and then aU was well. Bub 
if it was not burned (owing to the men not being in good humour) 
then it putrefied, and bred millions of inagots, and they l»caroe 
loeusts. And lately some of these men came to the Sultan and 
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said : “ Have not people been complaining of locusts ? ” And the 
Snltan replied that they had. “ Well,” said the Jeraidnja, “ we are 
the locusts ; why have yon not given ns onr customary largesse ? ” 
Another version was that the locusts came out of a certain cave or 
pit in the Sahara, over which some holy people had control. 

“The Hedjaz, 1890.” 

“Foreign Officb Eepoet, No. 867, Annual Series.” The 
number of pilgrims who lauded at Jeddah during 1890 far ex- 
ceeded that of the two or three preceding years. Their nationality 
and numbers are shown in the accompanying list : — British Indians, 
11,545 ; Egyptians, 5,815 ; Moors, Algerians, Ac., 3,223 ; Javanese, 
10,004; Turks and Syrians, 4,637 ; Arabs, 1,700: Persians, 1,941 ; 
Yemenese, 2,381; Soudanese, 222; Bokharians, 878; Pilgrims 
from Tembo, 4,067 ; arrived by coasters, nationality unknown, 983. 
Total, 47,396. 

“ The Sacred Citron.” 

“ Foreign Offics Report, No. 874, Annual Series.” There 
is also a curious, rare, and highly-esteemed holy fruit of this genus 
(citron) which, as mentioned in my Commercial Report for 1 883, 
is sold here at an average of perhaps id. per fruit, yet appears 
never to be eaten. As I said in that report, this may be spoken of 
as the sacred or holy citron of the Jews, which is carried to their 
synagogues at the Feast of Tabernacles, it having an emblematical 
signiScance. So highly prized is this fruit by the faithful observers 
of Israelitish tradition, that specimens without blemish sometimes 
fetch as much as 4s. each here ; while, in England, I am informed 
on good authority that they are sold in certain synagogues for the 
extraordinary price of one guinea to two guineas each. Their use 
is supposed to be derived from injunctions contained in the 23rd 
chapter of the book of Leviticus : “ And ye shall take you on the 
first day the boughs ” (Hebrew version, “ fruit ”) “ of goodly trees, 
branches of palm trees, and willows of the brook.” But the 
Jewish version of the same passage reads : “ And you shall take to 
yourselves on the first day the fruit of the tree Hadar, palm leaves, 
boughs of the tree Aboth, and willows of the brook.” 

These special fruits, boughs, Ac., are particularised in a Jewish 
book, entitled “■ The Festivals of the Lord,” as fruit of the tree 
hadar, or citron (Hebrew, “ troon ”), the capoth temarim or palm 
leaves, boughs of the tree aboth or “ myrtle,” and brook willows. 
The “ troon.” or “ tabernacle citron,” as it is sometimes called, is a 
fruit rather larger than a lemon, pale greenish-yellow in colour 
(being always plucked before it is fully ripe), and said to contain 
only one pip, and to be of an extremely pure nature, and to keep 
sound for a very long period. Those which are despatched hence 
are carefully packed in cotton wool or other soft material, as the 
price which they will realise for their holy use is entirely depend - 
ent on the greater or less freedom from blemish which the priests 
can certify concerning each specimen. Inquiry as to the exact 
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locality of their production has resulted in fixing it at a place called 
Assats (sometimes Assat), which is in the province of Soos, at no 
great distance (some say half a day, some a day) from the town of 
Tarndant, and on or near the bank of the great Soos River. It is 
related with regard to this interesting place that there is a very 
ancient Hebrew graveyard there, and orchards known by the names 
of Moses, Aaron, David, &c., also that the authority of the Moorish 
Government is not respected there. Jewish informants here have 
said that these “ troons ” come fimm no other place but Assats ; hut 
they have been unable to explain how the faithful Hebrews, in 
many far-distant parts of the world, manage to provide themselves 
with these necessary emblems. The shipment from Mogador in 
one year amonnted to 110 boxes, containing 9,024 specimens of 
this interesting vegetable production. 

“ Locnsts as Pood.” The same report states — ^No governmental 
or municipal measures are taken, as in Algeria and Australia, 
against these pests ; the only in which their numbers seem to be 
materially reduced being the collection of large quantities for sale 
as food among the natives, they not appealing to be “ unclean ” to 
either Jew or Mohammedan, though prawns (to which they are 
compared in flavour by some Europeans who have tasted them) 
are not eaten. Brought into town in camel loads, heaving sack- 
fuls of ruddy-brown or greenish-yellow insects (the first colour in 
Autumn, the latter recently), they appear to be first boiled in salt 
and water, then fried or parched. The same modus operandi 
seems to have been in vogue, according to old writers, early in the 
last century. When properly preserved the “ jeraad ” appear to 
have been looked upon as a convenient form of food for travellers 
to take with them on the road. 

“Native Drugs.” 

“ PoBEiGN Office Report, No. 888, Annual Series,” contains a 
suggestion that it would be worth the while of a herbalist and 
druggist to visit and examine the sample rooms attached to the 
Imperial Maritime Custom-houses, in order to study the drugs in 
use in China. 

“ Population of Australia.” 

“ COEOHiAti Report, No. 4, Annual Series,” contains a considerable 
amount of valuable information with regard to the population of 
Australia. The following is stated to be the proportions of the 
sexes in capitals of Australian colonies in 1881. Females per 100 
males : — Hobart, J07'02 ; Melbourne, 103'o5 ; Brisbane, lU3‘38 ; 
Wellington, 101'09; Adelaide, 100’^; Sydney, 96'80 ; Perth, 
95-30. 

The following is the order of colonies in reference to density of 
population, 1889: — Victoria, New Zealand, Tasmania, New South 
Wales, Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia. 

The mean increase of population by excess of births over deaths, 
1880 to 1889, is l-fiS per cent. 
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“ Native Land Transfer on the Gold Coast.” 

“ CoiiOisiAJj Eepoets, ?fo. 1, Miscellaneous Series.” Contimiation 
of No. 110 (O.S.). With regard to the land question Mr. H. W. 
MacLeod, late Chief Justice of the Colony, in a paper published 
in the “Edinburgh Juridical Review ” for July, 1889, on “The 
Administration of Justiceonthe Gold Coast, ’’states: — “ Throughout 
^ the greater part of the Colotay succession is through the female ; 
e.g., when a man dies his children do not succeed, but the property 
is taken by the children of his sister. A chief explained the 
reason thus : ‘ My sister’s children are my blood relatives, but 
^whether the children my wives bear are so or not I cannot tell.’ 
When I told him how different the white man’s law was, he gave 
me clearly to understand that in this respect he considered the 
white man somewhat credulous and soft-headed. Again, in the 
greater part of the colony such a thing as individual property or 
private ownership is unknown. Property belongs to families, 
larger or smaller, as the case may be, but ever-increasing in 
number. Each individual of the family has rights in the property 
and can enforce them, but he has no power of alienation. Such 
property is managed by the bead of the family for the family 
benefit, and as these two doctrines of succession and family 
property must be applied together, the power will not appear so 
strange, for though when a man dies, his sister’s child becomes 
head of the family, and succeeds as such head to the property, 
yet the deceased’s children are members of that family, though 
occupying a very subordinate position.” 

The report also contains some important notes on Native Emgs 
and Plants by Dr. J. F. Easmon, Assist. CoL Surgeon. 

“ Briti^ New Gtiinea.” 

The Annual Report for 1890 contains a large amount of 
valuable information, from which the following notes are ex- 
tracted. Sir William Macgregor gives the following account 
• of the natives of the Island of Kiwai at the mouth of the Fly 
River (p. 40) : “ They possess no knowledge of pottery and have 
no pots ; they employ as bucket, basin, bowl, and plate a large 
slipper shell, which they procure through Mowatte, as I am 
informed. Its name is ‘ Wadere,’ and the consequence is that the 
Kiwai native has no other name than ‘ wadere ’ for all our pots and 
pans and different kinds of dishes. They use a knife or dagger of 
cassowary leg bone, obtained from Dudi. Water is carried in 
great bamboos or in cocoanut shells, arranged about half a dozen 
in a long narrow basket slung over the shoulder. All cooking is 
•done by roasting on the coals, or the article to be cooked is rolled 
into pandanus palm or some other leaf, and roasted in that way on 
the fire. In this maimer they cook pies, and such things as mush- 
rooms, and the vegetables “gesere” and “gngnba,” mentioned 
above. Men, women, and children go to the gardens ; if they are 
inland the husband go^ ahead with bow and arrow, and the others 
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follow ; he sometimes tates a fair share in carrying in the supplies 
They seem to use no arms except the bow and arrow. They hare no 
shields, but we saw a very few short-handed, heavy stone clubs. 
The bow is made of a piece of bamboo nearly an inch thick, about 
two inches broad in the middle, and tapering to the ends ; the 
inner surface is on the convex side ; the string is a piece of bamboo 
about I inch broad and half as thick. The shaft of the arrow con- 
sists of reed ; the point of palm wood or bone. They do not seem 
to employ poisoned arrows. They carry bundles of arrows that 
may sometimes be counted by the score. Some of them are very 
old and worm-eaten. They know betel nut, lime, and pepper, but 
they do not use them, just as they know of the Piper Methysticum, 
which, also, it is not customary to employ, and they do not culti- 
vate. I have not seen a person with stained teeth on the island. 

I do not know of any stimulant that they possess, unless we may 
call by such names their home-grown tobacco, which they cultivate 
in considerable quantities. The women, down to the smallest 
little girl, wear a dress made of the different kinds of fibre, and 
generally coloured yellow, reddish-brown, and brownish-black. The 
yellow dye is procured from the root of a plant which seems to be 
a kind of turmeric ; the reddish colour is got from a red clay 
brought from Dndi, the mainland on the right bank of the river ; 
and the black colour is given to the fibre by burying it in mud for 
about a week. The dress is called “wapa.” It consists of two 
parts, front and back. The fibre in each is about three feet long, 
and the two parts united by a woven belt which, in dressing, is first 
of all fastened on the right side. The back portion of the dress, 
consisting of a large handful of fibre woven into the girdle at the 
top and free below, is brought through tight between the legs and 
passed under and over the band in front ; the front portion is then 
simply doubled over the band to form a ruff in front. Women wear 
their hair short. Neither man nor woman tattoo. They do some 
carving on drums, &c., which they call “ titi,” and this therefore be- 
comes their word for “ writing.” For the male sex the fashion of the 
country is that they be absolutely naked ; but at least half of them 
wear more or less clothing of some kind. Indeed, clothes and 
tobacco are the two things they desire above all others. These 
people were greatly amused at the dress worn by the Port Moresby 
natives of my party when got up in their national uniform of a 
yard and a half of pack-thread ; while, on the other hand, our other- 
wise nude natives were shocked at the indecency of the Kiwai 
people, who did not wear a string. The paper mulberry plant is 
not known to Kiwai, and they have no native cloth, and no name 
for cloth. The cloth-like pant of the young cocoannt tree they call 
“ sugu,” but strange to say they have not applied that name to ‘ 
cloth, and consequently they are in great difficulties sometimes for 
want of an adequate expression. For dances men paint themselves in 
red, black, and white. The black is from the charcoal of a corklike 
plant, aU pith, called “ paramnti nibu ” ; the red clay is from Dndi, 
and the white is a clay from Mavataserao, or the burnt shell of the 
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small clam called Ipa. They wear long petticoats made of the same 
materials as the women’s wapas, and elaborate feather headdresses, 
which cannot be described here. Besides the paints already men- 
tioned as used in ornamenting the body, it should be mentioned that 
the septum of the nose is pierced in both sexes. The women wear in 
the septum a short piece of bamboo which hardly at all projects at 
the sides, about three-fifths of an inch in diameter, so that it gives a 
square appearance to the point of the nose, and makes all the 
women very much resemble each other in feature. Men sometimes 
wear a piece of clam or pearl shell in the septum, but generally 
they wear nothing m it. The lobes of the ears seem to be 
distended in early life until they burst, and then a long flap, about 
half an inch broad and perhaps four or five inches long, is left, 
and is worn turned up behind the ear so as to project in front. 
A row of small holes is pierced round the margin of the external 
ear, in which they insert small quantities of worsted or coloured 
fibre. They do not seem to practise any other form of mutilation 
except that a few have scars on the back. Circumcision is un- 
known. The most prized decoration is the polished end of a 
conical shell ; some of these are about three inches in diameter 
and are worn suspended from the neck. Good specimens they 
will not sell at any price. Some have belts thickly and neatly 
inlaid with a double row of small white cowry shells ; others wear 
belts and bands thickly studded with dog’s teeth. They often 
wear shell armlets, and also armlets and leg ornaments plaited 
from pandanus and other leaves. A kind of mint is the only 
scented plant in use ; this they wear behind their ear or stuck into 
their armlets. They have few flowers, the most conspicuous being 
the double red hibiscus, which they call “the flower”; they have 
a very considerable variety of crotons and dracaenas, which they 
cultivate largely for ornamentation at dances. They are very 
fond of the feathers of the cassowary, birds of paradise, cranes, and 
black and white cockatoos, from which they construct quaint head- 
dresses It is not easy to procure any insight into the 

ideas of such people with regard to another world than ours, but 
this much they told me at Kiwai : — Every man, woman, and the 
smallest children, every dog, every pig, every crocodile, has a 
soul or spirit (Grio) which does not die. It leaves the body 
during sleep, and leaves it perhaps permanently, or it may be only 
at night, after death and burial. The.se spirits wander about at 
night, and there are many people here who tell me that they have 
seen them. After the decease of the body aU the U rio are evil 
spirits, and all their doings are only malicious. 

“ Internationales AreMv fiir Ethnographie.” (Trap, Leiden ; 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., London). It is probable 
that many members of the Anthropological Institute are not 
acquainted with the “ Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie,” 
which is now in its fourth year of publication. This notice is 
written in the hope that it will lead to the greater publicity and 
increased sale in Bri tain of this valuable journal. 
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Anthropologists have to thank the pnblic-spirited pnhlisher, 
Herr P. W. M. Trap of Leiden, for continning to produce the 
ionrnal at a personal loss. The Archiv is ably edited by Herr 
J. D. E. Schmeltz, Cnrator of the National Ethnographical 
Museum of Leiden, assisted by an international committee con- 
sisting of such well-knovm names as Dr. K. Bahnson, Copenhagen, 
Dr. F. Boas, Worcester, D.S.A. ; Dr. G. J. Dozy, Noordwijk ; 
Prof. H. H. Giglioli, Florence ; Dr. E. T. Hamy, Paris ; Prof. 
Dr. H. Kem, Leiden ; Prof. Dr. E. Petri, Petersburg ; Prof. Dr. 
G. Schlegel, Leiden ; Dr. Hjalmar Stolpe, Stockholm ; Dr. E. B. 
Tylor, Oxford. 

Each volume, which consists of sis serial parts, 4to, averages 
about 250 pages and 20 plates, mostly coloured, besides numerous 
woodcuts. The first two parts of the current volume, for example, 
contain 104 pages and 10 plates, of which seven are coloured. 
Each separate issue consists of (1) Original Communications ; (2) 
News and Correspondence ; (3) Questions and Answers ; (4) 
MuseumsandCollections ; (5) Bibliographical Review ; (6) Reviews 
of Books and Papers ; (7) Explorations and Explorers, Appoint- 
ments, Necrology- The articles and notes are written in Dutch, 
German, French or English-; the valuable bibliographical summary 
by Dr. Dozy is always in French. There are very few original 
communications in English, and the majority of these are written 
by Prof. GigHolL 

The “get up” of the Archiv is exceptionally good, and the 
illustrations are particularly excellent, the plates being drawn with 
accuracy and with artistic feeling. 

The last volume contained a considerable proportion of papers 
dealing with Ameiican ethnology, the current volume “ will pro- 
bably contain articles of a more general character.” As is 
to be expected, the Archiv deals more particularly with ethno- 
graphical specimens, but the editor is -willing to make it quite 
representative in character. He also wishes to obtain the active 
co-operation of more English authors, being anxious to render the 
Archiv as truly international as possible. [A. C. H.] 

« The American Antiquarian,” vol. xiii. No. 2, contains a paper 
on “ Some principles of evidence relating to the Antiquity of Man,” 
by W. J. ilcGee. “ The Alascan natives of Fort Wrangel,” by 
Egbert Guernsey, M.D. “The Story of Skaga Belus,” by James 
Deans. “ Although only a legend, it contains historical data 
enough to shed a gleam of light on the long-forgotten migration 
of the early inhabitants of North-western America.” Mr. S. D. 
Peet contributes an important paper (illustrated) on “ Altar 
Mounds and Ash Pits,” describing more especially those in 
Southern Ohio. 

“A Journal of American Ethnology and Archaeology.” 

Edited by J. W. Fewkes. Vol. i, 4to. (Houghton, Miflhn A Co'., 
Boston.) The whole volume (pp. 132) is taken up with a paper 
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entitled, “A few summer ceremonials at Ziini Pueblo,” New 
Mexico. The work is well illustrated, and contains mucb valuable 
information. The ruins in the Znni reservation are carefnUy des- 
cribed. 

“The American Anthropologist,” vol. iv. No. 2, contains 
“ The story of a Mound ; or, the Sbawnees in Pre-Columbian 
times,” by Prof. Cyrus Thomas. (Illustrated.) 

The author states that it is not a single mound but a group 
of ancient works, consisting of several tumuli, a canal or large 
ditch, and two or three extensive excavations. This group, which 
is one of the most important and interesting in the Southern States, 
is located upon the right bank of the Etowah river, a few miles 
south of Cartorsville, in Bartow County, Georgia.” A full descrip- 
tion of the thin copper plates ornamented with stamped figures is 
given. 

“The Thruston Tablet,” by W. H. Holmes (plate). “This 
slab was found on or near the surface of the ground on Rocky 
I Creek, in Sumner County, Tennessee.” . . . The delineations 

I consist principally of human figures placed in a variety of attitudes, 
I and comprise three or four groups more or less independent of each 
mther. 

“On Zemes from Santo Domingo,” by J. "Walter Fewkes 
(plates). The author considers them as the productions of the 
Caribs, but is not sure that another people may not have had 
a hand in their manufacture. 

“ Notes on some of the Laws, Customs, and Superstitions of 
Korea,” by W. Woodville Rockhill. 

“ Transactions of the Canadian Institute,” vol. i, part 2. 
The Rev. Father A. G. Morice, O.M.I., contributes a paper on 
“ The Dene Languages,” and recapitulates as follows: — (1.) The 
Dene languages agree with most American idioms through the 
polysynthetism which prevades all their composite words, and more 
especially their verbs. (2.) They also resemble the Turanian 
tongues on account of the monosyllabism of most of their roots, 
their confounding and agglutinative processes of word-building, 
the formation of their plural and of their amplificative and 
diminutive, their law of euphonic sequence of the vowels, their 
innumerable differentiating distinctions, the fundamental rule of 
their syntax, which requires that the governed word precede the 
governing, the postpositive character of their equivalents for our 
prepositions, the scarcity of their terms expressive of relation or 
conjunction, &c. (3.) We must likewise note the following features 

which they possess in common with the Semitic languages, the 
immutableness of their initial consonants as contrasted with their 
vowels, which are essentially transmutable through the various 
dialects, the nature of their affix article, the number of the modifi- 
cative forms of their verbs, and the grammatical duality of such 
objects as are naturally twofold. (4.) Lastly, the pronominal 
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inflections of their verbs, their mode of forming the. number 
“ Nine,” as well as the character of all the interrogative and of 
some possessive pronouns, in as many traits of affinity with the 
A.ryan languages. Attention is also called to other important 
details. 

“The Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society,” 

May, 1891, contains a description of an ofiering by a chief named 
Mlolo, residing on the southern frontier of Nyassa laud, to the 
spirits of his ancestor, by John Buchanan, H.M. Acting Consul ; 
also a description of the rnins in the Sundurban, by J. R. Rainey. 

June, 1891, Mr. Charles Chewings gives details with regard to 
the expedition fitted out by Sir Thomas Elder, G.C.M.G., for the 
exploiution of Central Australia. 

“ The Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society,” May, 
1891, contains a paper by Professor J. Prestwich, F.R.S., on the 
age, foiunation, and drift stages of the valley of the Darent ; with 
remarks on the palaeolithic implements of the district, and on the 
origin of its chalk escarpment. 

“The Journal of the Society of Arts,” No. 2,010, contains 
an article on “Armenia and its people,” by Captain J. Buchan 
Telfer, R.N. 

“ Nature,” March 6th, contains an exhaustive review of “ The 
Darwinian Theory of the Origin of Species,” by F. P. Pascoe, 
referred to in the last number of the Journal. 

A letter from Darwin to the Duke of Argyll on the Unity of 
the Human Race. 

A table of the Aino population in Tezo from 1872 to 1888. 

March 19th. 

A short note is given on Eskimo Art Work. 

April 2nd contains a review of “ Outlines of Mental Psychology ’ 
by G. Trumbull Ladd. Also “The Principles of Psychology ” by 
William James. 

April 9th contains a review of “ On the Modification of 
Organisms,” by David Syme. 

“ The Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland,” vol. i. No. 5 (5th series) has “ A Contribution to Irish 
Anthropology,” by W. Frazer, in which the measurements of a 
selection from 50 crania belonging to the 8th century, found at 
Donnybrook, are given. 

“ The Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land,” vol. xii (N.S.) “ Notes on a Finnish boat preserved in Edin- 

burgh,” by David Macritchie, F.S.AuScot. “ Examples of the 
survival in Scotland of superstitions relating to fire,” by Rev. 
Alexander Stewart, LL.D. 

“ Notes (illustrated) of a collection of arrow and spear-beads, 
&c., from Alabama, United States recently presented to the 
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Mnsenia,” by G. F. Black. “ Notes on the farther excavations of 
Howmce, 1889,” by John Trail, F.S.A.Scot. (plates). 

“ The Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society,” vol. x, No. 37, contains an article on the ancient 
industries of Ceylon, by Mr. George Wall. 

“ The Journal of the An-hropological Society of Bombay,” 

vol. ii, part 2, contains a paper (with plate) on The month 
lock vow,” by Mr. F. Fawcett. The mouth lock is described as 
an instrument fashioned like a large safety pin, usually made of 
silver, and worn with the pin stuck through both cheeks between 
the teeth so as to keep the mouth open, and offered at a shrine in 
performance of a vow for some received benefit. Some thousands 
of these mouth locks, worn by devotees from all parts of India, but 
chiefly from about Mysore, the Cedia districts, and Hyderabad are 
given up at Tirupati, where so many Hindoos have their fair in 
the north-west district of the Madras Presidency. 

No. 3 contains an important presidential address by Mr. Denzil 
Ibbetson, on the study of Anthropology in India. Also a paper by 
the Rev. A. W. Painter on the Hill Arrians living along the slopes 
of the Western Ghats in Travancore. A paper " On a few 
superstitions common to Europe and India,” by Mr. Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi, 

No. 4 contains an account of “ The Marathi Ballad, written on 
the Suttee of Eamabai, widow of Madhavras Peshwa,” by Mr, H, 
A. Acworth (with plate), “ Notes on the vernacular language of the 
Koukan,” by Dr. J. Gerson da Cunha. ” On the Household and 
Village Gods of the Maharashtra,” by Mr. P. B. Joshi. ‘‘ A 
note on the Pithora Worship among the Hindoos,” by Dr. W. 
Dymock. “ Note on a form of fire worship amongst the ancient 
Arabs,” by Dr. W. Dymock. 

“ Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan,” vol. xviii, 
part 2, “ On race struggles in Corea,” by E. H. Parker. This paper 
consists of two parts. The first part is a translation of the chapter 
in the Early Han Shu, which treats of Chao-sien. The Han Shu 
was written during the first century A.D., and treats here of the 
period b.c. 200 to about a.d. 1. The general results are these : — 
The Chinese have overrun Corea twice, once in the second 
century B.C., and once in the seventh century a.d. In both cases 
their direct rule was short, and their vice-regal rule never e.vtended 
beyond the northern half of Corea, or for any time ever beyond 
the mountain range which divides the north part into east and 
west portions. The Japanese never set foot at all in that part of 
Corea just mentioned subject to immediate Chinese influence, 
except for a few months, during Hideyoshi’s invasion, towards 
the end of the 16th century. The Japanese never ruled directly 
any part of Corea, but there is reason to believe that some of 
the Japanese race were still to be found indigenous in the 
extreme south of Corea as late as the early centuries of our 
VOL. XXL G 
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era. Ttej never exercised any permanent influence upon the 
south-east part, but they were undoubtedly influential in the south- 
west part up to the second Chinese invasion, after which their 
irfluence, except as pirates, ceased, until Hideyoshi conceived the 
idea of attacking China through Corea.” 

“ Modern Japanese Legal Institutions.” By R. Masnjima. The 
author states : “ The history of Japan for the last 20 years has 
consisted of first, the destruction of the old ; next, the wholesale 
adoption of foreign institutions, and lastly reactionary attempts to 
undo the work done. . . . The total result has not been 

satisfactory, and we are now beginning to suffer from it.” 

“Records of the Australian Museum.” Vol. i, No. 1. 

Sydney, March, 1890. The publication is to take the form of an 
occasional periodical, to contain the results of original researches 
by the Staff. The following appears under the head of Ethno- 
logy : — “ Mr. C. H. Roberts informs me that the neighbourhood of 
the Sassafras was at one time a great refuge ground for those 
aborigines who had offended against their own unwritten laws, 
especially those referring to the connubial state. The main offence 
was that of lubra stealing. Great enmity then existing between the 
Braidwood blacks and their neighbours, the Maneroo tribe. One 
of their customs appears to have been this : — Should the offending 
party be caught by the pursuing tribe, when travelling in company 
with the kidnapped gin, the guilty pair were simply brought back 
to their place of departure, and the male was then forced to undergo 
the ordeal of spear throwing. This consisted in having one 
hundred spears oast at him, when stationary, by five men, as fast as 
possible, when the dexterity displayed by the culprit in avoiding 
them is said to have been marvellous. Should the man succeed in 
escaping without fatal injury, the matter wa.s considered as settled, 
honour satisfied, and the woman was allowed to remain with him 
as his wife. On the other hand, should the runaways be found co- 
habitating at the haven of refuge, dire vengeance rvas at once 
administered, the man killed, and his body disposed of in the man- 
ner we found the object of our search at the Sassafras. Mr. 
Roberts states that from some superstitious custom the legs were 
severed at the knee ; but in this particular case it had not been 
done. Instead, the femora had been cleanly, divided high up on 
the body of the bones, and then the legs doubled up on the trunk, 
following a post-mortem method of preparation customary with 
several tribes of the abori^nes. The right femor, however, had 
been divided by a direct oblique clean cut, about the commencement 
of the body, and the left tibia had been smashed by a direct heavy 
blow with a blunt instrument just above the lower end of the body 
of the bone; and the injury presents the appearance of having 
been done previous to death.” 
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April 14th, 1891. 

Edward B. Tylor, Esq., D.C.L., F.E.S., President, in the Chair 
The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 

The following elections were announced : — 

Eev. Edw'aed Peek, M.A., of Lyme Eegis. 

Dr. Grenfell Baker, of 70, Cambridge Gardens, North 
Kensington. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors : — 


Foe the Libkaet. 

From the Goveenment of New Zealand. — Report on the Statistics 
of New Zealand, 1889. 8vo. Wellington, 1891. Map and 
Tables. 

From CcTHBERT E. Peek, Esq. — ^Index Geographicns. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1886. 

Exploratory Survey of Part of the Lewes, Tat-on-duc, Por- 
cupine, Bell, Trout, Peel, and Mackenzie Rivers. By WiUiam 
Ogilvie, D.L.S. 8vo. Ottawa, 1890. 

Black’s General Atlas of the World. Fob Edinburgh, 1890. 

64 Maps and Frontispiece. 
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List of Presents. 


From tlie Pcblishees. — Races and Peoples. By Daniel G. Brinton. 
8vo. New York, 1890. (Kegan Paul, Trencli, Triibner and 
Co.) Woodcuts. 

Three Years in Western China. By Alexander Hosie, M.A. 

8vo. London, 1890. (G. Philip and Son.) Plates and Map. 

The Darwinian Theory of the Origin of Species. By Francis 

P. Pascoe, F.L.S. 8vo. London, 1890. (Gurney and 
Jackson.) 

The Intercranial Circulation. By James Cappie, M.D. 8to. 

Edinburgh, 1890. (Jas. Thin.) Plates. 

From the Author. — Di Alcnne Correlazioni di Sviluppo fra la 
Statura TJmanae I’Altezza del Corpo Seduto. Studio di Antro- 
pometria del Dott. Professor Paolo Ric^lxdi. 4to. Modena, 
1891. 

The Vikings in Western Christendom, a.d. 789-888. By 

C. F. Keary, M.A., P.S.A. 8vo. London, 1891. Map. 

An Analysis of the Motor Symptoms and Conditions of the 

Ocular Apparatus, as observed in Imbecility, Epilepsy, &c. 
By Charles A. Oliver, M.D. 8vo. 1890. 

The Peabody Museum. By F. W. Putnam. 8vo. 1890. 

The American Race. By Daniel G. Brinton, A.M., M.D. 

8vo. New York, 1891. 

Vocabularies from the Musquito Coast. By Daniel G. 

Brinton, M.D. 8vo. 

From the Ecole d’Autheopologie (Paris). — Revue mensuelle, 1891. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

Prom the Geological Survey of New South Wales. Records. 

Vol. ii. Part 2. Memoirs, Palaeontology. Nos. 7, 8. 

From the Goveexsiext OF Perak. — The Perak Government Gazette. 
Vol. iv. No. 5. 

From the Kostgl. Vitteehets Historie och Antiqvitets Akade- 
MiEN. — Antiqvarisk Tidskrift for Sverige. Del. xi, 3 ; Del. 
xii, 1-2. 

From the Essex Field Club. — The Essex Naturalist. Vol. iv. 
Nos. 10-12. 

Prom the Editor. — L’Anomalo. Anno iii. Nos. 2, 3. 

Journal of Mental Science. New Series. No. 121. 

Nature. Nos. 1115—1119. 

Revue Scientifique. Tome xlvii. Nos. 11-15. 

Revista Argentina de Historia Natural. Tomo i. Entrega 1. 

Science. Nos. 422-425. 

Prom the Royal Aechieological Institute. — The Archaeological 
Journal. No. 188. 

From the Royal United Service Institution.— Journal. No. 158. 
From the Royal Institution of Cornwall. — Journal. Vol. x. 

Part 2. 

From the Smithsonian Institution. — Report, 1888. 

From the Museum of American Archjiology (Philadelphia). — 
Annual Report of the Curator. Vol. i. No. 1. 
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From the Peabody MrsEni. — Palseolitliic Man in Eastern and 
Central Isorth America. Part 3. 

From the United States N’.ationab MnsErM. — Report, 1888. 

From the Antheopologische Gesellschatt ix Wien. — ^Mittheilnn- 
gen. Band xxi. Heft 1. General- Register zn den Banden 
xi-xx. (1881-90.) 

From the Antheopological Society of Washington. — The Ameri- 
can Anthropologist. Vol. iv. ATo. 1. 

From the Batatiaasch Gexootschap tan Kunsten en Wetens- 
CHAPPEN. — Hotnlen. Deel xxvii, 1, 2 ; Deel xxviii, 1, 2 ; 
Tijdschrift voor indische Taal, Land en Volkenknnde. Deel 
xxxiii, Afl. 5 e 6. Deel xxxiv, 1, 2 ; Xederlandsch-indische 
Plakaatboek, 1602-1811 ; vii, (1755-1764). 

From the Beemnee Gesellschaft pue Antheopologie, Ethnologie 
END UeCtESChichte. — Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1890. Heft 
6; 1891, Heft 1. 

From the Bengal Asiatic Society. — Proceedings, 1890. Hos. 9, 10. 

From the Deutsche Gesellschaft per Antheopologie, Ethnologie, 
UND Urgischichte. — Archiv fiir Anthropologie. Band xix, 4. 

From the Folk-Lore Soceety. — Folk-Lore. Vol. ii. Ho. 1. 

From the Royal Asutic Society, Ceylon Branch. — Yol. x. Ho. 37. 

From the Royal Geographical Society. — Proceedings. Yol. xiii. 
Ho. 4. 

From the Royal Scottish Geographical Society. — The Scottish 
Geographical Magazine. Yol. vii. Hos. 3, 4. 

From the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. — Journal of 
the Proceedings. Fifth Series. Yol. i. Ho. 4. 

From the Royal Statistical Society. — Journal. Yol. liv. Parti. 

From the Societe Archeologique (Agram). — Yiestnik hrvatskoga 
Arkeologickoga Druitva. Godina xiii. Br. 2. 

From the Societe de Borda (Dax). — Bulletin, 1890. Hos. 3, 4. 

From the Sccieta Italiana di Antropologia, Etnologia, e 
P sicOLOGiA Comparata. — Archivio per I’Antropologia e la 
Etnologia. Yol. xx. Fas. .3. 

From the Society of Arts. Journal. 1999-2003. 

From the Societe d’Anthropologie de Lyon. Bulletin. Tome ix. 

From the Society of Antiqu.aries. — Archseologia. Yol. lii. Part 1. 

From the Societe d’Anthropologie de Paris. — Bulletins, 1890. 
Parts 2, 3. Memoires. 2'’ Series. Tome iv. Pas. 2. 

From the Society of Biblical Archlology.— Proceedings. Yol. 
xiii. Part 5. 

From the Societe Imp^eiale des Haturalistes de Moscou. — 
Bulletin, 1890. Ho. 3. 

From the Societa di Scienze Hatueali ed Economiche di Palermo. 
BuUettino, 1891. Hos. 1, 2. Giornale. Yol. xx. 
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Mr. T. G. PracHES read a paper upon the Types of the Early 
Inhabitants of Mesopotamia. 

Mr. CuTHBEET E. Peek exhibited some Tablets belonging to 
Sir Heney Peek. 

Dr. Tyloe, Mr. Bodyerie Pcsey, Miss Bucklakd, ilr. 
CuTHBEET E. Peek, Mr. Eakdall Pye, Mr. Beabeook, and Dr. 
Gaesok joined in the discussion, and the Anthor replied. 

Mr. F. W. Etjdlee exhibited some Babylonian Tablets. 


Upon the Types of the Early Ixhabitakts of Mesopotaaiia. 

By T. G. Pinches, Esq. 

About five or six thousand years ago, when Nimrod, son of 
Cush, had “ begun to be a mighty one in the earth,” and 
Babylon, not at that time the great ; Erech, the lovely city ; 
Akkad, the renowned ; and Calneh, now unknown, were among 
the numerous cities which, scattered along the many fertilizing 
canals, adorned, at this period, the plain of Shinar — a hot 
parched tract in summer, but pleasanter in the winter — an 
ancient race inhabited this tract, a race that had early learned 
how to remove the unfruitfulness of the parched ground by 
that wonderful network of canals of which the traces score the 
ground to this day. 

The people inhabiting the country lived a most active life, 
which continued with many changes almost down to the 
Christian era. They left also numerous monuments, many of 
them of deep and surpassing interest. Turn whichever way 
we win in ancient Mesopotamia and the neighbourhood, there 
we find inscriptions of various kinds by the thousand, together 
with large numbers of sculptures, of which the value can hardly 
be over-estimated. 

Many here present have probably heard of the remarkable 
discoveries of M. de Sarzec, Consul of France, some years a^o 
at Baghdad. This gentleman, all enthusiasm for excavations, 
made exceEent use of the opportunities which were presented 
to him, and carried on some most interesting excavations at a 
site on the banks of the Shatt al Hai, called Tell-Loh, repre- 
senting the position of the ancient Lagas, of which, perhaps, the 
word Loh is a corruption. This ancient city was a place of 
some renown from b.c. 2500-4000, and contained many very 
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fine statues, all bearing inscriptions, together with many- 
smaller objects of interest, were found here. As works of art, 
they fire fair, and some of them even remarkable ; but, as a 
rule, the lines of the sculptures, &c., are stiff and rather clumsy, 
though, with regard to the statues, this may be in part due 
to the hardness of the stone. The appearance of the whole, 
however, is not by any means unpleasing. Unluckily, all 
the statues are, without exception, headless ; but, as a com- 
pensation, two carved stone heads have been found -without the 
bodies to which they belong. It will easily be seen that, as 
sculptures, these heads are a redeeming point, their excellent 
finish and careful manipulation making one excuse the short- 
comings of the lower parts of the figures. It is greatly to be 
regretted that that important feature of the face, namely, the 
nose, is wanting in both cases. Sufficient, however, of the 
features remains intact to make them most valuable from an 
anthropological point of view. 



1. Trom De Sarzec’s “ DeoouTertes en CIiald(^,” Plate XII, Xo. 1. 

These two heads differ remarkably in form, and one recog- 
nizes in them at first glance two entirely distinct types — two 
distinct nationalities, in fact. Let us take the nobler of the two 
first. We have here a head with prominent cheek-bones, firm 
bps, and a square chin, a young-looking, dignified, self-conscious 
face, the face of a man not ashamed to look out, with a certain 
amount of pride of race into the world. The thick-brimmed 
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hat, of a material somewhat resembling astrachau, comes rather 
far down over the forehead, so that the height of the latter is 
not very apparent. 

I have attempted a restoration of this head by comparison 
with a small one of wliite alabaster in the British Museum. 
My theory is that the head from Lagas, which I have restored, 
is a portrait of a man of Akkadian race with an admixture of 
Semitic (Babylonian) blood, and I have therefore made the nose 
slightly curved. It will be noticed that the eyebrows meet 
over the nose. 



2. Kestoration. of Xc. 1, drawu by T. G. Finc-hes. 

That this was the general type of the Akkadian races can 
hardly be doubted, and in proof of it I would point to the 
figures of the deities on the cylinder-seals. One, in which we 
have a bearded deity with a similar thick-brimmed hat, forms 
a good analogy. He is slim and dignified, and as far as the 
smallness of the work allows one to see, the type is very similar 
to that of the head from Lagas. This figure is intended for a 
representation of the god Hergal,^ a deity with a decidedly 
Akkadian name. The female standing opposite him wearing a 
goat-skin robe and homed head-dress, is a divine attendant in 
an attitude of adoration. Other examples show also the same 

' OThe inacription reads, “ Sin-Iidis, son of Pra-naid, serrant (■wor 3 lliTmpl•^ 
tie god Ife-uru-gal” (Nergal). ^ 




3. Burial of fallen Warriors, from Be Sarzec’s “ Becouvertes/’ Plate III, C, 


Another type^ seems to be a variant of the last, due, probably, 
to a still larger admixture of Semitic blood, and in this case we 
have a face with a nose of truly colossal dimensions. This object 
is the head of a statuette in clay. _ The work is rough, but there 
is a remarkable amount of power in the face. The curve of the 
nose, however, cannot be regarded as excessive. The eyes were 
inlaid, but these are now gone. I have said that the aquiline 
' Pe Sarzec’a “ PeeouTertes,” Plate VT, ITo. 3. 
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nose, in this case, may he clue to Semitic blood ; hut this is not 
by any means certain. It may belong to the type of the lower- 
class population — that from which the warriors and workmen 
came, as is indicated in the scene where workmen with baskets 
are heaping up the earth over their comrades, fallen in battle. 
All the figures on the bas-relief representing this have aquiline 
noses and retreating foreheads, like the head of the clay 
statuette. It is worthy of note that this retreating forehead 
and prominent nose is indicated by the Assyrians as the type 
of the Elamites (see the bas-reliefs of Assurbanipal exhibited 
in the Kouyunjik Gallery of the British Museum). According 
to Genesis x, 22, Elam was son of Shem, so that the Elamites 
would seem to have been also Semites; but the language 
spoken by them is rather against this, it not being in any way 
Semitic. I am therefore inclined to see in the Elamites a 
kindred race to the low-class Akkadian population of early 
Mesopotamia. 



4. From De Sarzec’s “ DecouTertea en ChaldSe,” Plate XII, Xo. 2. 

The other diorite head from TeU-loh, or Lagas, shows an 
entirely different type, namely, pure, or almost pure, Semitic. 
The face is oval, the chin and Ups are prominent, but rounded 
the cheekbones flat. Indeed, the photograph shows an extensive 
dark shadow under the eye, implying extreme flatness there. 
As in the ca.se of the other head, the eye is large, and the 
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eyebrows meet over the nose. In order to get an idea of wliat 
the face was like when perfect, I have also attempted a 



5. Restoratioa of Xo. 4, drawn by X. Gr. Pinches. 

restoration of Ibis, and the addition of a Semitic Babylonian 
or Assyrian nose has produced a thoroughly Semitic Babylonian 
or Assyrian face. The only thing Akkadian about it is the 
shaven head — an artificial peculiarity. I am nevertheless 
inclined to attribute the peculiar nose, which I have drawn 
from the Assyrian sculptmes principally, to intermarriage with 
the Akkadian population. 

Other examples show the more or less pure Ssmitic type of 
Babylonia, exemplified by the Semitic hero Gilgames or Gilga- 



6. Gfilgames and Ea-bani OTercoming a Bull and a Lion, from a cylinder (date, 
about 2500 B.C.). 
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mos (his name, strange to say, is distinctly Akkadian), giving- 
drink to a large-horned bull from a vase -n-hich is running over' 
t^this dates from about 3800 B.c.), and by the representations of 
the same hero struggling i^ith a bull, and Ea-bani. his satyr- 
like friend and counsellor, struggling Avith a lion — a design of 
Avhich there are several variations. In all the hero is represented 
Adth a largish mouth, a broadish nose, large eyes, a long beard, 
and his hair falling in ringlets to his shoulders. He is apparently 
to be regarded as one of the better types of early Babylonia, as 
late, say, as the year 2000 or 1500 B.C. 

As an example of the type of the Mesopotamians of a later 
date, Ave may take the numerous monuments of Assyria. It 
differs but slightly from that of ancient Babylonia. The repro- 



7. Divine Figure and winged Bulls, from an Assyrian cylinder in tlie British 
lloseum (date, about 650 B.c.).- 


duction of a cylinder-seal Avhich Avas shoAv-n (i^o. 7) may be regarded 
as one of the best. The cheeks are full, the face, as usual, is 
heavily bearded, and the hair also rather luxurious. The nose 
is fairly long, and is curA’ed doAvnAvards at the tip. Judging 
from the representations on the sculptures, the Assyrians must 
haAm been a muscular race. Some of the examples on the 
cylinder-seals (tAfo male bearded and Avinged figures before the 
sacred tree) are rather indiflerent ; but there is a very fair 
specimen, shoAving, or intended to shoAv, a female (the goddess 
Istar standing on a lioness) and a eunuch-priest. Here, again, 
the smallness of the original has preAmnted the artist from doing 
so much as he would othevwise have done to produce really 
effective engraA'ings of the people of the country at the time. 

' From a cylinder-seal in the possession of M. de Clerecf (see his Catalogue 
Saisonne, Plate T, Ifo. 46). 

^ The inscription reads ; Ifc? ’"Hr »?- 

’-tJH Ih ^ ’"TM >->f^ “ Xhy Prince, O light of Afebo, 

always going behind thee, have mercy upon me.** (The last character I am 
xmable to read.) 
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The goddess is, in fact, almost a caricature, tliougli there were 
certainly people with this cast of features at that time — as 
indeed, there probably are now. 



8. Istar and the Eimuch-priest, from an Assyrian Djlinder in the British 
Museum (date, about 650 B.C.). 

One of the best specimens, however, of the Assyrian type of 
features, is probably that presented by the head of a winged 
bull of Esarhaddon’s time, which may be regarded as the 
Assyrian personification of manly beauty. The face is round 
and full, the beard and hair heavy, the nose not over long, 
curved and flattened at the tip. The eyebrows meet in the 
middle, and the hair falls in waves, low down on the forehead. 
This last, however, can hardly be taken as a racial peculiarity, 
because the Assyrians, especially the higher classes, wore wigs. 
Further illustrations of tliis type are the sculptures of the time 
of Sargon, Esarhaddon’s grandfather, and of Assur-nasir-apli or 
Assurnasirpal, a king who reigned about 885 b.c. The type 
is in all cases practically the same. 

The Jews of Baghdad offer some points of resemblance to 
the Assyrians of the Euphrates valley, and though the 
sculptures do not give types of very great beauty, yet there 
may have been Assyrians and Babylonians in ancient times 
quite as beautiful as their modern Jewish representatives. 

Of course the more noble of the two Mesopotamian types, 
the Akkadian, was destined to disappear in the course of 
centimes ; nevertheless, it left its impress not only on the out- 
ward form of the Babylonian people, and through this, on the 
Assyrian, but also on the temperament of the two nations. 
They both exhibit all the energy of a mixed race, the Baby- 
lonians in the arts of peace, the Assyrians in those of war. 
They both excelled, though, also in branches which were not 
their respective “ specialities ” ; for the Assyrian, though war- 
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like in tlie extreme, was often learned and extremely artistic ; 
and the Babylonian, though a trader, could also act the brave 
warrior and the learned man and author. 

With regard to the intellect of the two races, the Semitic 
Babylonians and the Akkadians, it is probable that they both 
possessed, in a marked degree, all the qualities of shrewd men 
of business, such as the many trade documents show, and this 
led to another peculiarity, namely, a love for legal forms, and 
later on, for litigation ; indeed, the courts of law seem to be 
specially mentioned in the Akkadian inscription of King Gudea 
at Lagas. The result of this was excellent, for, from the many 
legal decisions that have come down to us, we ate enabled to 
recognize how just the laws of the ancient inhabitants of 
Mesopotamia were, and how fair the judges. 

On the whole, we may class the Mesopotamians among the 
finest examples of the Semitic race, equal to any existing in the 
East in ancient times, and far superior to those stih there. 
Their descendants, the Chaldean Christians, who exhibit the 
same peculiarities to this day, are of the same temperament, 
and under any other rule, would certainly come to the fore in 
anything to which they might turn theix attention. 


In connection with the above remarks upon the ancient 
inhabitants of Mesopotamia, I beg leave to call your attention 
to the very fine specimens of Babylonian tablets belonging to 
Sir Henry Peek, which Mr. Cuthbert E. Peek exhibits this 
evening. 

I have remarked above on the love of these people for htiga- 
tion, and this collection of tablets enables me to bring before 
you the proof that this was so. The earliest tablet in point of 
date (2280-2268 B.c.) shows an example of one of these 
interesting law records, and is probably one of the oldest, if 
not the oldest, that has yet been translated. It relates to a 
claim which two men made to a house which two others had 
bought. The disputants went before a j udge, who pronounced 
judgment. He adjudged to one claimant the well of the 
house in question, and then an agreement was made by which 
a further portion of the property was given by the owner of 
the house to the two claimants together. Eurther litigation 
in the matter was then declared to be at an end, and the spirit 
or name of the sungod, the god Merodach, and the kino-, 
Zabiu™, was invoked. 

I give here a translation of the essential part of the docu- 
ment : — 

“ Abdi-ili and Ya’zar-ilu laid claim to the house which Kur- 
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Isuni bought along with llilki-Belti, and they went before a 
judge, and the judge let them have his judgment, and the judge 
gave the well of his (hTur-Isum s) house (called), E-azaga-zi of 
Anu, to Abdi-ili. ^They made the agreement in Hfir-Isum’s 
house (called) Bit-Samas, and hlur-Isum conveyed to Habdi-ili 
(=Abdi-ih) and Ya’zar-ilu, sons of Yadihu™, 2^ furlongs, 
dwelling house inclusive (?), (and) 3 cubits inclusive (?) irp to 
the fence (?) of the boundary of (the property of) Samas-nur- 
matu™ and Etel-pi-Sin, son of Abu™-hibu“. They shall not 
withhold the property, and they shall not litigate against each 
other. They have invoked the spirit of Samas, Merodaeh, and 
ZabiuA” 

The names of fourteen witnesses follow this. 

The next text is one of those most interesting documents 
known as case-tablets, that is, a tablet which, after it had been 
inscribed, had an envelope moulded round it, also inscribed 
with the same transaction. The envelope was then impressed 
with the seals (cylinders) of the contracting parties or the 
witnesses. In this case the seals may be seen on the top, 
bottom, and left-hand edges, and in the blank space to the left 
of the inscription, on both sides. This tablet is of the time of 
Samsu-iluna, king of Babylon from about 2175 to 2140 b.c. 
The following is a translation of the text, as far as I have been 
able to make it out : — 

“ Three acres of a field in the province of Tarbani (and) part 
of an acre of a field, ^the property of Ahati-sunu (situated) 
beside the field of Amat-Samas, daughter of Libit-Xana, 
and beside the field of Bel-sunu, one end (being) the river 
Euphrates, and the other the aqueduct. Two-tliirds of a 
furlong and 5 zu, (with) the house (in) Sippara, 1^ furlongs 
(with) the house (in) Tarbani, 1 ox, 1 young sheep, (and) 1 
’i/iit&-stone — all this property together (?), which is in the 
possession of Sig-Annunitum, Bel-sunu, Bel-bani, ll-lu-bani, 
Eemu™, and Marduk-naser, she has sold, and they have paid the 
complete price. They are content from the word to the gold 
(that is, with regard' to the contract, and -with regard to the 
money and everything else) at no future time shall they (the 
buyers and the seller) have any claim against each other. 
They have invoked the spirit of SamaS, Aa, Marduk, and 
Samsu-iluna, the king.” 

The names of five witnesses (one of whom, named Badasa, 
has impressed his seal) follow this, and then comes the date — 
“18th day of lyyar of the year of the conference (?) con- 
cerning ( ?) the temple of Bek” 

For"^inscriptions of such antiquity — for they were written 
now more than 4,000 years ago — ^they must be regarded as of 
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very considerable interest, to -which the language and the 
quaintness of the phraseology naturally add. 

The other four tablets are of later date, namely, the reigns of 
Nabonidus (555-538 B.C.), Cyrus (538-530 B.c.), Cambyses 
(530-522 B.C.), and Darius (519-484 B.c.). The first records 
the selling, by Marduk-naser, a Babylonian, of 300 yiir of fruit, 
to Akdu-lumur (apparently a freedman) and Hanina, Marduk- 
naser’s o-wn female sla-ve, and gives them permission to take also 
whatever else they may want from his (ilarduk-naser’s) house 
at Sippara, where Akdu-lumur was to be regarded as his 
(Marcluk-naser’s) representative. The scribe and another act as 
witnesses. 

The second refers to the letting of a house by Itti-Marduk- 
balatu, for eight shekels of silver, to be paid half-yearly. The 
hirer was to do aU repairs and to pay on “ the day of Bel ” the 
tax of one shekel of silver. This is an ancient representative 
of the modern English lease, except that, in this case, only one 
tax, and not three, as is usual, is mentioned. The names of 
two witnesses and of the scribe are attached to the docu- 
ment. 

The third is the sale of a slave, with her three-months-old 
daughter, by Iddin-Nabft, to the above-named Itti-Marduk- 
balatu, for two mana of silver. This tablet, however, is a 
historical document, for it states that this slave- woman and her 
child were “ the spoil of the bow ” of Iddin-Xabfi, and that they 
were Egyptians. As is well known, Cambyses (the tablet is 
dated in his sixth year) made an expedition to and subjugated 
Egypt, so that this tablet is practically a contemporary reference 
to the event. After stating that Idchn-lSlabu has now no 
further right of any kind to the slave and her child, the names 
of five witnesses are given. There is also a reference at the 
end to another transaction between the same parties. 

The last tablet on my list refers to the transfer of a loan 
from a father to his son, or rather the repayment by the father, 
and the promise of the same amount to the son. The folio-wing 
is a free translation of this not over-easy text : — 

“ On the second day of the month Tisri, the loan of four mana 
and one-third of silver, grant of E'ergal-ahe-iddin, son of 
Marduk-bel-napsati, descendant of the priest of the sun-god, 
which was made to Marduk-remanui, son of Bel-ubaUit, 
descendant of the treasurer, Nergal-ahe-iddin will take away, 
and -will give to Bel-bulli^u, son of Marduk-r^manni. There 
is no grant whatever of 14ergal-ahd-iddin unto Bel-bullit-su, and 
Marduk-remanni, his father. Wherever this contract is sho-wn 
that is the guarantee.” 

This text, which is in excellent preservation, has the namn 
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of ten witnesses, including the scribe ; and on the edge an 
impression (or part of an impression) of the cylinder-seal of 
Nadin-^he, a priest or scribe, of the city of Sippara, who seems 
also to have acted as a witness. The text is dated in the 34th 
year of Darius. 

The text of all these documents, with translations, notes, &c., 
will be found in “ Inscribed Babylonian Tablets, in the posses ■ 
sion of Sir Henry Peek, Bart.,” London, 1888-1891. 

Discrssiox. 

The Peesidext mentioned as among the many important details 
brought forward by Mr. Pinches the tendency both in Akkadian 
and Assyrian figures to represent faces with the eyebrows meeting. 
Such when met with in Europe are explained in popular folk-lore 
hy the belief that the person is a vampire or witch, whose soul 
appears in the form of a butterfly (that is, in the joined eyebrows), 
ready to take flight from the body. 

Mr. BonvEEiE-PrsET asked if anything was known as to what 
was the religion of the Semites before they came into contact with 
the Akkadians. 

Mr. Beabeooe remarked that the valuable collection of tablets 
exhibited by Sir Henry Peek formed a series of precedents in con- 
veyancing, and exemplified the great advantage the ancients 
possessed, not only in the durability of the . material upon which 
they inscribed their deed, but also in the succinctness of language 
which they were compelled to adopt. 

Dr. Gakson said that he wished to call Mr. Pinches’ attention 
to the possibility of the presence of Mongolian blood amongst 
these ancient inhabitants of Mesopotamia which he had described 
that evening, and to the means by which it may be recognised. 
In the typical Mongolian races the form of the eye — elevated at its 
external angle — and the enlarged fold of mucous membrane at the 
inner angle, were well-known characteristics. These characters are, 
however, soon lost when the Mongolians are crossed with other races. 
As an example of this he mentioned the Lapps. The chief character 
which can be relied on for the identification of the presence of 
Mongolian blood is the form of the face, which has a particularly 
flat appearance, with well marked malar bones flattened in front. 
The angle formed by the projection of the face at the level of the 
nasal notch with the external borders of the orbits is always 144° or 
more. In all other races the angle is much more acute. 

An examination of the types of inhabitants of ancient Egypt, 
discussed at a meeting of this Institute, by Mr. B. Stuart Poole, a 
few years ago, showed that one of these is unmistakably Mon- 
golian. 

Mr. Raxdall H. Pte remarked that in the south of China the 
phrase “ a one eye-browed man,” f.e., a man whose eyebrows met. 
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was proverbial as describing one witb a bangbty or ungovernable 
temper. 

Mr. Pi^iCHES said in reply tbat, in answer to a question as to 
wbetber, witb the change of race, any change of religion was 
noticeable, it seemed to him that whilst the Akkadians were poly- 
theists. the Semitic population had more monotheistic tendencies, 
and quoted, in support of this, some names from Sir Henry Peek’s 
tablets where a single supreme god seemed to be referred to. 

In answer to a question as to why one of two figures on the 
cylinder-seal exhibited on the screen was upside down, he said that 
this had been explained, by R. Brown, jun., as their way of repre- 
senting the constellation of the twins.^ 

In answer to the question, “What was the special object of cases 
or envelopes round tablets,” Mr. Pinches replied that it was for the 
preservation of the record, both by protection of the writing by 
the envelope, and by the copy with which the latter was inscribed. 
This double record was most valuable, at times, on account of com- 
pletion of the text, and variant readings. 

With regard to the writing of the tablets, Mr. Pinches said that 
this was done with the rectangular comer of a square stick, and all 
the various kinds of wedges could be produced by a very slight 
movement of the wrist. The cylinder-seals, &c., were engraved by 
means of the drill, and by grinding.^ The writing, impressions of 
seals, &c., were made whilst the tablet was in a soft state, and it 
was afterwards baked, or (as is generally the case in Babylonia) 
simply sun-dried. 

In answer to Mr. Cuthbert E. Peek, Mr. Pinches said that it 
was true that there was a land called Aa, which seemed to be men- 
tioned on tablet K'o. 1 of Sir Henry Peek. He hardly thought that 
this was the land of the moon-god, or rather goddess. [It is a 
mountainous tract on the borders of Kurdistan. See Fried Delitzsch, 
Taradies, p. 247.] * 

In answer to the President, Mr. Pinches said that he had not 
studied the question of the measures, but had read through the 
works of M. Aures [and some of Prof. Oppert]. The most inter- 
esting analogy with modern measures was one which occurred on a 
tablet in the Edinburgh Museum. This text referred to an ass of 
five cubits high, and he judged, therefore, that the cubit in question 
must have been more or less equal to our foot. Mr. Pinches was 
inclined to regard the type with joined eyebrows as one not universal 
in Assyria in ancient times, though fairly common. He thought 
that the sculptures showed the eyebrows joined because the people 
considered this as handsome. With regard to the question of reli- 
gion, Mr. Pinches hardly thought that Merodaeh could be regarded 
as a sun-god, notwithstanding that the last component part of the 
full form of the name, Amar-utug, might be regarded as the Akka- 

■ “ Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archoeology,” March, 1891, p. 252. 

- Mr. John Pinches, however, is of opinion that they used wheels similar to ' 
those employed to-day, in which case a lathe would have been needed for the 
work. — T. G. P. 
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dian word for “ day.” With reference to the language of the 
Akkadians, he thought that much progress had been made, 
and that this progi-ess tended to confirm the comparison with the 
Tartar tongues, though the Rev. C. J. Ball had made a large 
number of comparisons with Chinese, and had found some most 
remarkable likenesses between the two. Mr. Pinches thought that 
the Akkadians had a certain claim to be considered civilizers, 
though they shared the honour with the Semitic Babylonians. 
The wedge- writing seems to have originated with the Akkadians. 

In answer to another question as to whether the eyebrows meet- 
ing over the nose indicated among the Akkadians and Assyrians a 
bad temper, the author said that there was no means of telling, as he 
did not think that that subject wms treated of on the tablets. The 
gentleman who had asked the question had said that that was the 
opinion in China, but Mr. Pinches had heard that same opinion 
expressed much nearer home — namely in England. 1 

In- reply to the remark that the tablets of Sir Hemy Peek 
exhibited, constituted a very complete series of precedents in con- 
veyance, the author said that these were only, in reality, specimens, 
and that the British Museum contained a large number of other 
types, and included wills and lawsuits. 

Referring to the remarks made about the Mongolian type of 
features, which was found also in Egypt, Mr. Pinches said that he 
had not, on any of the sculptures, noticed the oblique eyes which 
some Assyriologists thought they had observed, and which was 
particularly noticeable in the case of the sculptures from Cyprus. 
If there were any Mongolian blood, one would certainly expect to 
see this peculiarity sometimes reproduced on the numerous 
sculptures.^ 


An Account of a Collection of Ethnographical Specimens 
formed during Vancouter’s Voyage hi the Pacific Ocean, 

1790 - 1795 . 

By Charles H. Read, Esq., E.S.A. 

[with piates X Axn xi.] 

[Read 10th March, 1S91.] 

The specimens I have the pleasure of exhibiting this evening 
are selected from a mtich larger number recently acquired by 
Mr. A. W. Pranks, who intends to present them to the Christy 

^ The gentleman afterwards said that he had not meant really bad temper, 
but rather that seriousness and pride of race which 1 had mentioned in the 
course of my paper. — T. G. P. 

^ This remark, however, is now no longer correct, for No. 1 on Plate X X T 
of the quite recently issued part of the account of M. de Sarzec^s discoveries 
(“ Deconvertes en Chaldee ”1, a small head is figured in which an obliqueness of 
the eyes is certainly noticeable. — T. G. P. 
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Collection at the British Museum. Before adding them to the 
Museum series, however, he has been good enough to allow me 
to exhibit such as I thought of most interest at a meeting of 
the Institute, and the selection before you includes those which 
are either curious in type, or interesting for other reasons. 

The collection was formed by Mr. George Goodman Hewett. 
who acted as a surgeon’s mate on board the “Discovery,” during 
Vancouver’s voyage in search of the V.W. Passage, from 
December, 1790 to 1795, and from the present representatives 
of Mr. Hewett the collection was obtained by Mr. Franks, 
accompanied by the original MS. catalogue. I have also 
had the opportunity of seeing Mr. Hewett’s copy of the account 
of Vancouver’s voyage (3 vols., 4to, 1798), in which the former 
had inserted a number of notes, and as a rule, these are not 
complimentary to Captain Vancouver, who, from internal 
evidence, seems to hav'e been a somewhat arbitrary commander. 
The expedition was, in fact, to have been commanded by Captain 
Henry Eoberts, who had served under Captain Cook during his 
two last voyages. I had hoped to find in these notes something 
of interest about the natives or their doings, but they are dis- 
appointing in this respect, though Mr.. Hewett was evidently 
fond of natural history, and made notes of anything that struck 
him as remarkable. The log of the “ Chatham,” the armed tender 
that accompanied the “ Discovery,” is preser\-eil in the Depart- 
ment of MSS. of the British Museum, as well as a volume of 
rough notes made by Lieutenant Puget, l)ut my e.Kamination of 
these resulted in no additional information. 

The expedition was finally got under weigh early in 1791, 
the main objects being to proceed to the nortu-west coast of 
America, to receive formally from the persons in authority 
certain territories which the Spanish government had agreed to 
hand over to England, and to make surveys and explorations to 
complete Captain Cook’s discoveries, with the hope of finding 
the long sought north-west communication between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. 

The expedition proceeded round the Cape and reached the 
•south-west coast irf New Holland, where Vancouver named and 
surveyed King George’s Sound, and found huts and recent traces 
of the natives, and then to the Dusky Bay of Cook, in New 
Zealand, and on to Tahiti, calling at Oparo, one of the Austral 
Group. The “ l,>iseovery ” had parted company with the 
“ Chatham ” on leaving New Zealand, but they met at the 
appointed rendezvous at Mantavai Bay, Tahiti. The “ Chatham,” 
however, had made the discovery of the Chatham Islands-— 
where Lieutenant Broughton landed and had some intercourse 
with the natives, with whom the party came to blows, and one 
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Chatham islaader was shot. This unfortunate circumstance 
prevented any trade, and there is no specimen in the collection 
under consideration from the islands. Tliis is the more to be 
regretted, as, to judge from Lieutenant Broughton’s account of 
their canoes, dress, weapons, &c., in many respects they differed 
very widely from their neighbours, the Maories. 

The two ships made a considerable stay at the Society Group, 
and became very friendly with the chiefs, and Mr. Hewett 
evidently obtained a considerable number of objects from the 
natives. 

From Tahiti the expedition went next to the Sandwicli 
Islands, where also they spent some time, and from thence due 
X.E. to the American coast north of California, then called 
Hew Albion, where they coasted along till they arrived at the 
Straits of Juan da Fuca, divdding the southern end of Van- 
couver’s Island from the main land, and of all the straits and 
inlets in this immediate neighbourhood Vancouver made careful 
surveys, as evidenced by the excellent atlas of charts accom- 
panying the accomit of his vryage. 

In October, 1792, the season became too sevire for such 
northern latitudes, and the vessels proceeded to the south, and 
after some stay at San Francisco and Monterey, returutd to the 
Sandwich Islands. April, 1793, saw them again in Calitoriua in 
the Bay of Trinidada, on their way to Xpotka and the north, 
till October of the same year, when they returned south again, 
and then for the third time sailed for the Sandwich Islands, 
where they stayed until the spring of 1794. They then pro- 
ceeded -for the last time to the north-west coast, completed the 
survey, and proceeded homewards down the west coast of 
America and round Cape Horn, arriving in England in Xovem- 
ber, 1795. 

The greater portion of the objects forming the collection is 
from' Xorth-West America, from Upper California northwards, 
the Hawaiian Islands, and Tahiti ; tlie specimens from the 
other places vi.'ited being few and unimportant. Xumerically 
the American section surpasses the rest, and probably the most 
valuable part of it is that from the Californian coast, seeing 
how great a change has taken place in the condition of the 
coimtry since Vancouver’s visit. The arrows are chiefly pointed 
with stone or shell, and occasionally copper, iron being rare, and 
the bead-work ornamems with which their baskets are decorated 
are of e-xceptioual delicacy and finish. Though a large propor- 
tion of the specimens are of well-known types, the fact of 
their being of a well ascertained date, and that a century ago, 
adds very materially to their interest in a museum. 

The chief object in the whole series, however, is one of the 
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feather covered gods from Hawaii, such as are mentioned by 
nearly all the earlier voyagers, and generally with the additional 
statement that they brought away some of them. The 
specimen in question is nearly three feet in height, formed, as 
usual, of stout basketwork with a netted covering to which the 
feathers are fixed, the eyes being of large pieces of pearl shell 
and the teeth formed of those of dogs. Having failed to 
discover any mention of this piece in Vancouver’s account, I 
turned to Cook’s voyage, and in the folio atlas (Plate LXVIT, 
Fig. 4), I found one of these gods figured, so like in every detail 
that it is difficult to believe that it is not the same specimen. 
Unless, however, this god was acquired by Mr. Hewett after his 
return to England, it can scarcely be the same, as the edition of 
Cook’s voyage, in which it is found, was published six years before 
Vancouver started. There is, of course, the possibility of the 
drawing by Webber (Cook’s artist) having been made in the 
islands. 

The shape of the upper part of this idol recalls the well- 
known helmets of Hawaii, the existence of which, in a spot so 
remote from European influence, except from occasional and 
rare voyagers, has long been a problem. I think, however, that 
the explanation of a European origin for these helmets has been 
so long taken for granted, that a more probable solution of the 
difficulty has not been fairly looked for. The dressing of the 
hair among uncivilized races is usually an elaborate operation, 
and whether as a means of adding to the stature or merely for 
decorative effect, is performed with great care and is much 
valued by the possessor. The Hawaiians were no exceptions 
to this rule, though the great diversity of their fashions 
rendered it difficult to recognise the prevailing one. Ellis (“An 
Authentic Narrative of a Voyage performed by Captain Cook 
and Captain Clerke, 1782,” ii, p. 150), alludes to this peculiarity 
and gives a plate of a man whose hair is dressed in a great 
roll passing from the back of his head to the front, where it 
projects over his forehead. He says: “the hair both of the 
head and beard is black; that of the head the men wear in 
the form of a helmet, that is a long frizzled ridge from the 
forehead to the neck, the sides being much shorter.’’ There 
can be little doubt, I think, but that the form of these helmets 
and the fashion of wearing them arose in this way : the 
necessity for adding this ornamental hair-dressing to the figures 
of their gods would tend to conventionalize the type, when re- 
produced in sculpture, and it has become crystallized into the 
form we now see. Nor need we look far to find ornamental 
head-dresses reproducing decorative hair-dressing. The enor- 
mous wigs of the 17th century may well be cited, though it is 
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true that a hat was worn above them; hut the judges and 
barristers of our own day do not wear a hat as well as the 
ceremonial wig, and they thus afford a better comparison. But to 
turn again to uncivilized peoples, nothing is more common Lu 
Africa {e.g., Zambesia and the Upper Kile) than to find the 
head-dresses of the natives simulating elaborate hair-dressing, 
and, that the resemblance may be the more striking, they are 
usually well coated with grease. These examples, which could 
easily be multiplied, will suffice to show that the derivation of 
the helmet of Hawaii from hair-dressing would not be an 
isolated instance. In. addition to this, the form of the helmet 
found in Hawaii is that of early classical times, and not such 
as would be worn by Portuguese, Spaniards, or any of the early 
voyagers in the Pacific. This fact alone should necessitate 
strong confirmatory evidence before the theory of the European 
origin of the Hawaiian helmet could be accepted. 

Among the other Hawaiian specimens in the Vancouver 
collection are one or two deserving of special notice, One of 
these is the little calabash shown in Plate X, Fig. 6. It is one 
of the simplest of musical instruments, formed by cutting off 
the end of the calabash and piercing two holes in the sides 
to produce different notes. It still bears its original ticket, 
referring to Mr. Hewett’s MS. catalogue, where it is stated to be 
from Hawaii. In the British Museum collection is another small 
calabash, prepared in exactly the same way as a musical instru- 
ment, but which is said to come from New Zealand. The 
ornament upon it would answer fairly well to Maori ideas, and 
if the evidence could be relied upon for these two localities, it 
would form an important confirmation of the hazy Maori 
traditions of the original home of their race, in addition to the 
many similar customs found equally in Hawaii and Kew Zea- 
land. Experience in a large museum, however, teaches one to 
receive with the greatest caution the accounts given with speci- 
mens brought there, and any theories formed from such accounts 
are apt to collapse at the first attack. Such small scraps of 
evidence as are furnished by the specimens now in question are. 
however, worth noting, in the hope of future confirmation. 

Another Hawaiian object which was, until now, unknown to 
me is called in the catalogue a “ machine to rib cloth.” In the 
collection are several cloth mallets, as well as a large ribbed 
block, upon which the bark was placed to be beaten with the 
mallets. This object is of quite a different character, and is of a 
light reddish wood, much like a broad paper knife with an edge 
at one side only. It would appear to have been used for pro- 
ducing a corrugated surface on the bark cloth, probably by 
placing the cloth while damp upon the large block above- 
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mentioned, and pressing the material into the gjooves liy means 
of this instrument. Pieces of cloth so ribbed are frequentlj' 
found in old collections of tapa, and .sample squares are to be 
found in the small quarto series published in 1787, entitled, 
“ A catalogue of the different specimens of cloth collected in the 
three voyages of Captain Cook to the Southern Hemisphere ; 
with a particular account of the manner of the manufacturing 
the same in the various islands of the South Seas ; partly ex- 
tracted from Mr. Anderson and Reiuhold Porster’s observations, 
and the verbal account of some of the most knowing of the 
navigators, with some anecdotes that happened to them among 
the natives. Xow properly arranged and piinted for Alexander 
Shaw, No. 379, Strand, Loudon, 1787.” Thirty-nine varieties 
of tapa are described in the eight pages of te.xt. 

Mr. He weft’s manuscript catalogue, though scarcely more 
than a list, does not compare unfavourably with similar 
catalogues of the same period, and it adds greatly to the value 
(rf the collection. In some instances, where the original 
numbers have been lost from the objects, it is possible to 
identify them from the slight descriptions in the catalogue. 
In other eases, e.ej., bows and arrows, the catalogue is of little 
use unless the specimens are numbered. This is, at times, very 
tantalizing. Among the ancient possessions of the Puitish 
Museum is a considerable series of fish hooks, undoubtedly 
from some of the islands of the Eastern Pacific, but without 
definite locality. In Mr. Hewett’s collection is a similar series, 
hut unfortunately they bear numbers referring them both to 
Hawaii and Tahiti, though the hooks are precisely of the same 
make. It is obviously within the bounds of possibility that the 
same pattern should be in use in both places, but if so it would 
have been more satisfactory to find a few woids to that effect. 


DEScRimoN OF Plates X and XI. 

The Institute is indebted to one of its members, G. M. Atkin- 
son, Esq., for kindly drawing these two plates. 


Plate X 

Pig. 1. — Helmet of plaited basketwork, fitting tightly to t. 
head, and with an opening left at each side for the ear.‘ 
It is provided with a large openwork crest supported b 
five radiating bars, also of basketwork, though of a different 
plait from the body of the helmet. Though it is possible 
tliat this specimen was once covered with feathers, no 
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traces of the network into which the feathers are worked, 
can now be seen. Figs. lA and 1b give the front view of 
the helmet and details of the plaiting. A helmet of similar 
design to this is found on an idol covered with tapa, in the 
British Museum (Christy Collection). It is from the 
collection of the late Rev. J. G. Wood, and is figured in his 
“ l^atiiral History of Man.” The origin of the form, and 
the probability of its not being derived from European 
design, is discussed in the text. 

Fig. 2. — This object is described in the MS, catalogue of 
the collection as a “ Sandwich Lslands spear-rest,” and if 
this be its purpose, it was probably intended for use in a 
canoe, where the oval base would lit tightly into a hole in 
the gunwale or prow. The base is so small that the object 
will barely stand upright. It is in the form of a crescent 
of hard brown wood, highly finished, nearly circular in 
section, and ornamented at each end with a characteristic 
Hawaiian head, with open mouth and large sunk eyes, 
now empty, but originally filled with discs of pearl shell. 

Fig. 3. — Hand club, the handle of hard brown wood, the head 
of basalt, bound on with neatly plaited sinnet. This is a 
very practical weapon, of unusually perfect workmanship 
and uncommon form. It is no doubt of Hawaiian make, 
both from the shape of the stone head, and from the 
character of the wood forming the handle. Where the 
.stone head joins the wood it is circular in section, and at 
the end it suddenly widens so as to produce a rim about 
fg inch w'ide ; towards the other end it gradually merges 
iuto a square section, each angle being of an o\dfomi 
character, and these angles project at the end, where they 
are used to prev'ent the sinnet lashing from shifting (see 
Fig. 3a). The end of the handle has a plaited rope passed 
through it, with a loop at the end for the wrist, and thus 
to prevent the weapon from being torn from the grasp. 

4 , — A combined dagger and club, of simple but ingenious 
design. It is of heavy brown wood, of nearly the same 
section throughout, but coming to a point at one end, while 
the other is stout enough to serve as a club. Its double use 
is obtained by placing the loop of sinnet midway between 
the two ends, so that by transferring the hand and the loop 
round it from one end of the weapon to the other, it can 
be used at will either as a club or a dagger. This speci- 
men is from the Haw'aiian Islands and is called a ‘‘ bludgeon 
dagger.” 

pia. 5.-^ An instrument of palm wood for splitting bread-fruit : 
attached to it are two tiger cowry shells with their inner 
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whorls broken out, and one end cut off. From the Tahitian 
Islands. These bread-fruit splitters are not of rare occur- 
rence, made of different kinds of wood and of various 
forms; but this is the only specimen that I have seen 
provided with the spoons for extracting the soft bread-fruit 
after the hard rind has been cracked. For tliis reason it 
has been thought desirable to give a figure of the complete 
apparatus. It is described in the MS. catalogue as a 
“ Tahitian bread-fruit knife and scrapers.” 

Pig. 6. — A musical instrument formed of a small gourd, cut off 
at the neck, which is left open, and pierced wdth two holes. 
The ornamentation seems to be burnt in, and consists of 
zigzags and circles with a dot in the centre of each. There 
are two others in the collection, of the same principle, and 
with similar ornament. 


Plate AT. 

Fig. 1. — Spear-thrower of moderately hard, light-coloured wood, 
pierced with two holes for the first two fingers : the hook 
is made of a piece of bone, rudely shaped. The whole seems 
to have been once covered tvith red colour, now almost 
, worn away. From the bone hook to the projection at the 
broad end of the implement is a shallow channel, as is 
usually found.. This would seem to be the “ Santa Barbara 
throwing stick ” of the MS. catalogue, both from its 
similarity in work to the other Santa Barbara specimens, 
and from the fact that the other throwing sticks in the 
collection correspond wdth their respective numbers in the 
catalogue. This variety is unknown to me from any other 
source, and it does not occur in Mr. 0. T. Mason’s 
“ Throwdng Sticks in the [United States] JIatioiial Museum,” 
Washington, 1890. 

Fig. 2. — Spear with loose head, with chert point and bone barb 
both lashed on, and the lashing afterwards coated with 
black gum. The shaft is cylindrical and coloured red like 
the last. Its full length cannot now be ascertained, as it is 
much eaten by weevils and the butt is broken off and lost. 
In the MS. catalogue it is called a “ Spear for fish, Santa 
Barbara.” Tlie bone barb is very similar to the hook on 
the throwing stick (Fig. 1). It is probable that the head 
was originally attached to the shaft by a line. 

Fig. 3 .- — Throwing stick of pine wood, from Cross Sound, between 
the mainland of America and Chichagov Island, imme- 
diately north of Sitka. This is a variety which likewise 
does not appear in Mr. Otis Mason’s wmrk cited above, and 
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that was the principal reason for figuring it here. A 
similar specimen, however, is figured in Mr. Niblack’s 
excellent monograph on “ 'I'lie Coast Indians of Southern 
Alaska and Northern British Columbia” in Eeport of U.S. 
National Museum for 1888, Plate XXXVI, Fig. 127. The 
specimen there figured is said to be from the Tlingit of 
Sitka, who are further stated not to be known to use the 
throwing stick. The five views given in my plate will 
sufficiently explain the form and detail of the specimen 
from the Vancouver collection, the transverse section being 
given across the middle of Fig. oB. It should be stated 
that the peg against which the spear butt would fit is 
made of iron. It can be seen projecting from the upper 
end of Fig. 3c. The designs are totemic, with human faces 
and figures at both ends, the feet of one of them appearing 
towards the lower end of Fig. 3 b. The metliod of holding 
this instrument differs from that of Fig. 1, inasmuch as one 
finger only, probably the index finger, is passed through it. 

4. — Bow of cedar wood, probably from the coast of tipper 
California. It is figuied on account of its complex con- 
struction. The bow is reinforced on one side along its 
whole length by a strip of sinew accurately fitted to the 
width and convexity of the lace of the bow ; in addition to 
this, each end is partially sheathed in large quills, split 
and laid upon a bed of black gum ; and the two extreme 
ends are ciu'ved so as to resist firmly the tension of the 
bow string. The grip in the middle of the bow is bound 
with a flat thong of leather, and beyond this, on each side 
is a binding of finely plaited quills, varying in colour. The 
bow string is of twisted shiew. Vancouver's description of 
the bows of the ^ati^•es of Port Discovery would .seem to 
correspond very nearly to this, but it scarcely .seem.s to 
belong so far north (Vancouver’s Voy., 1798, vol. i, p. 253). 
F(.ir bows of the type of this and the two following figures, 
see H.;^Balfour in our Journal, \tA. xix, p. 220, and Plate V. 

5. — Bow of similar make, from Trinidad Bay (Porto de 
la Trinidad), Upper California. The quill sheaths at the 
two ends of the preceding specimen are absent, and the 
binding at the grip consists of a leather thong only. The 
bow string has been lost and replaced by a piece of 
ordinary cord. The coating of sinew on one face coiTes- 
ponds exactly with that of Fig. 4. This would seem to be 
an undoubted example of the bow used by the Indians 
residing around Trinidad Bay in Vancouver’s time. 

_ 6. — Bow on the same principle as the two last, but nar- 
rower in proportion to its thickness. From Santa Barbara, 
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Upper California. In this specimen the grip is bound with 
a narrow leather thong, apparently once coloured red. The 
sinew coating is in excellent state ; the two ends are bound 
with sinew and strips of leather, and the bow string is of 
neatly made sinew rope of three strands. A portion of 
the wood on each side of the middle is coloured black. 
The wood is of a lighter colour than the other bows, being 
yellowish in tone. 

Fig, 7. — “ A A'ootka Sound top.” This description is written 
upon the object itself, while the MS. catalogue calls it a 
“Humming top from Mowacbus or Hootka Sound” It 
appears to be complete, with the exception of the string. 
The whole apparatus is made of light brown wood. The 
long peg of the top passes through the hole in the square 
block at the end of the handle. From the edge of the 
block a second hole joins the first at right angles, and it is 
through this second hole that I imagine the string lor 
spinning the top W'ould pass. 

Fig. 8. — “ Man’s lip piece and case, from Cook’s Ei\ er,” the 
name first given by \'ancouver to Cook’s Inlet. It appears 
to be made of white quartz, and the case has been made to 
tit it with fair accuracy, and the whole is held together by 
a piece of sinew cord. The points have been twice 
broken and mended, by drilling each side of the fracture 
and passing through the holes a piece of fine sinew. To 
illustrate the method of wearing these ornaments, there 
are seA'eral paper masks in the collection, having the lip 
ornament in position. One of the form of that in the 
jilate is fixed midway between the lower lip and the point 
of the chin. 


April 28th, 1891. 

EnwARD B, Tvlor, Esq., D.C.L, F.E.S., President, in the Chau-. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 

The election of the following new Members was announced : — 
Sir Henry W. Peek, Bart, of Wimbledon. 

Mrs. E, B. Tylok, of Oxford. 

Eustace John Kitts, Esq., of Moradabad, N.W. Provinces, 
India. 
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The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors: — 


Fok the Libeart. 


From the Author. — Recherches Anthropologiqiies snr le Sqaelette 
Qnaternaire de Chancelade, Dordogne. Svo. Lyon, 1889. 

The Mammoth and the Flood. By H. H. Howorth. M.P.. 

F.S.A., &c. Svo. London. 1877. 

From the Publisher. — The Evolution of Property. By Paul 
Lafargne. Svo. London. 1890. (Swan Soiinenschein. ) 

Darwinism a Fallacy. Bv W. VT. Poeock, B.A. Svo. 

London, 1891, (Kelly.) 


Prom the Museum. — Le Museum National de Rio de Janeiro et son 
influence snr les sciences naturelles au Bre.sil. By Ladiskiu 
Netto. Svo. Paris, 1889. 

From CuTHBEET E. Peek, Esq. — The English Catalogue of Books 
for 1890. 

From the Government Of Per.ak. — The Peiak Government Gazette. 
Vol. iv. No. 6. 

From the Editor. — The American Antiquarian. Vol. xiii. No. 2. 

Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie. Bands i, ii. iii, 

and Band iv. Heft 1, 2. 

L’Anthropologie. Tome ii. No. 2. 

Nature. Nos. 1120, 1121. 

Revue Scientifique. Tome xlvii. Nos. 16, 17. 

Revista Argentina de Historia Natural. Torao i. Entrega 2. 

Science. Nos. 426, 427. 

From the Museum. — Ar-chivos do Museu Nacional do Rio de 
Janeiro. Vol. vii, (1887.) 


Prom the Asiatic Society of Japan. — Transactions. Vol. xviii. 
Part 2. 

From the Royal Society. — Proceedings. No. 298. 

From the Society of Arts — Journal. No.s. 2004, 200-7. 


The Secretary read a paper hy Professor A. C. Haddon, on 
a Message Stick fiom Jardiue River, and Notes on Queensland 
Natives. 

Dr. Tylor, Mr. H. Balfour, Professor Flower, and Mr. 
Walhouse joined in the discussion. 

A Communication on the Superstitions, Burial, and other 
Customs of the Natives of Borneo, from the papers of the late 
Brooke Low, Esq., edited hy H. Ling Roth, Esq., was read by 
the Secretary. 

The President, Dr. Codrington, Sir Hugh Low, Mr. Coutts 
Trotter, Mr. Atkinson, and ITofessor Rupert Jones took part 
in the discussion. 


no 


IT. Lino lioTii. — 1 j , a; a Natives of Borneo. 


The Natives of Borneo. Edited from the Papers of the late 
Brooke Low, Esq., by H. Ling Both. 


I. Magic, Bcrial Customs, Festivals, and Womenfolk. 

1. Magic. 

The Dyaks are troubled with many superstitions. Days are 
lucky or unlucky ; places are fortunate or the contrary; many 
birds are anta, and their presence foretells all kinds of mischief 
to traveller or to farmer who pays no attention to the warning. 

During a trip up the Bejang river a pangkas (omen bird) was 
heard on the right and the people assured me I should succeed 
in everything I undertook on this trip ; further on we heard a 
haiupong (omen bird) also on our right, and we stopped a few 
moments to show our respect by casting it an offering of betel- 
nut, and then went on ; finally we heard a mvntjak as we pulled 
away from the landing place. Dian says, if he were not with 
me he would go back, as no Kyan would dare to go on in face 
of such a warning as the last. The omen, he declared, could not 
be worse, and no native would be mad enough to disregard it ; 
he would go home and stay there. He would do the same if 
he were to hear a musemg on the eve of departure or to see a 
pelahabong (snake with red head and tail). The birds they 
believe in are si.x in number, and sse c&VieA pisitfukang, tetajun, 
a. si, mangilieng, kihicng. 

If they hear a pUit or hnkang on their left, they stop, where- 
ever they may be, for the rest of the day ; and'if a kdiieng, a 
tetajan, an asi, or a mangilieng, they are bound to remain where 
they are for two days. If on starting, however, they are 
fortunate enough to hear three or four of these birds, one after 
another, on their right, then they continue to the end of the 
journey and pay no attention to whatever they may hear on 
their left. 

The mangilieng is a kite, and they also draw omens from its 
flight. 

An up-con iitr)- Dyak, head of his tribe, went once with all 
his young ones, to raise their boat out of the sand in order to 
prepare it for a war expedition. During the operation they 
heard the bird kiki to th e left hand ; this was a “ bad ” bird. Again 
they tried to work ; again they heard the bird. When the boat 
was ready to be launched, the bird was there again. The 
young men then all ran away, and declined to follow their 
chief. Nothing daunted, the chief took his three sons and 
filled his boat with men of other tribes. When he arrived at 
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Nafihas, lie would not listen to the advice of the Rajah, but at 
night, with about five other boats, he stole away and got in 
advance, and went up a small river where his party were followed 
by two large boats of the enemy, who closed in for a hand-to- 
hand fight, and who were aided by a large force on the banks. 
The slaughter (for Dyak warfare) was frightful. The chief was 
wounded and his eldest son killed, as also was the greater part 
of the crew. So with a very few followers he had to return home 
in a boat of the enemy which he had captured. This disastrous 
result was ascribed to the neglected warning of the Idki. 

The Dyaks look upon particular birds as ministering spirits 
who have the power of giving notice of good or bad fortune to 
come, and so warn them of danger or cheer them by prospect of 
success. They suppose that these birds are their ancestors who 
have been transmigrated in order to watch over the welfare o^ 
their tribe, and who are still interested in everything connected 
with it. None but the brave are thus distinguished. Every 
household has certain birds which it follows and other birds 
which are of ill omen, that is, which warn of approaching 
danger. Once, it is said, when an unusually brave man was 
fighting, the enemy cut off his ehmecit (loin-cloth) behind ; he 
died and became a bird without a tail. 

The hurong-heragai is esteemed sacred by the Dyaks, and 
may not be killed. Its plumage is rich and beautiful. 

There are other creatures besides birds whose notes of warning 
they observe. 

To hear the cry of a deer is at all times unlucky, and to 
prevent the soimd reaching their ears during a marriage pro- 
cession, gongs and drums are loudly beaten. On the way to 
their farms, should the unlucky omen be heard, they will 
return home and do no more work for a day. 

A kijajig or wild goat when heard on the hill near the farms 
sends all the people home. A deer crying at night keeps all at 
home the next day. Abujang{a, kind of grasshopper) sounding 
at night is a sign of a healthy house, but should he go on till 
dawn no one goes out. A cobra crossing the path compels the 
return of the advancing party. A rat on the farm has the same 
effect. If a dead cobra is found on a farm after it has been 
burnt, it makes the farm rnali, i.e., the crops cannot be con- 
sumed by the owner’s family without a death, occurring within 
a year. They wiU not intentionally kill a cobra, nor one 
particular species of the lizard, nor owls, nor any of their birds 
of omen. There are also certain animals and birds which 
many families abstain from injuring, in some cases owing to a 
dream, in others to keep up a tradition received by them from an 
ancestor. In some tribes it is forbidden to kill a civet, an orang 
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or a crocodile. The orang once helped the Balaus (tribe) on a 
critical occasion. 

Those who dream of the cobra are lucky. The spirits, too, 
often adopt the form of snakes. 

The htah is some tish, bird, or beast which makes the totem 
of some family or tribe, and which they may not kill or eat. 

Several Dyak tribes object to eating pork or venison or other 
animals ; but it is because they are afraid of getting certain 
complaints or skin diseases, and the custom becomes hereditary, 
as many families are subject to these complaints, or it arises 
from the fear of croin» mad. Some married women tremble at . 

O O 

touching deer’s liesh previous to the birth of the first born, 
or because they have been warned in dreams to abstain from 
particular kinds of food. Their religion does not forbid them 
j;o eat any particular kind of animals. 

There is a pond at Aiip on the Lejang river which the natives 
do not care to approach, there being something uncanny about 
it. The Kinahs (tribe) have a great reverence for the rocks of 
the river on which they live, and if they aifirm with a Bato 
(River) Bo.loi or Bato Bulan, or Bato whatever it may be, you 
may be sure they are stating the truth. Dian says the gift of 
a tiger’s tooth to a Kiuah chief will make him voiu' friend 
for life, and he will never fail you or turn false to you for fear 
of being devoured by the beast. 

If a IJyak dreams of falling into the water he supposes that 
this accident has really befallen Ids spirit, and he sends for a 
nianang, who fishes for it and rcicovers it. The manangs 
profess that in addition to the true spirit given by God to man, 
there are other spirits, i.e., the shadows which ordinarily 
attend every man wlierever he goes.' These are the spirits that 
fall into the water. The muiiang gets a platter before him 
and tills it with water. After inciintatioiis, he fishes in this 
platter with hand nets. He pulls these out a few times with 
no result. At length the spirit comes up, is captured, and 
restored. Xo doubt Dyaks often concoct dreams out of their 
waking thoughts to suit their interest, yet they are implicit 
believers in the reality of dreams, and will not spare e.xpense 
to atone by ceremony or sacrifice for a bad one. 

Dyak women when they want to separate from their husbands 
and have taken a liking for another man, allege that they have 
dreamt that if they do not separate they will die in pregnancy. 
This is generally accepted, as it is customary to put faith in 
dreams, and there seems to be no test whether the alleged 
dream be true or not. 

Dyaks, before they dare occupy a new house, kill a pig and 
' See p. 117. 
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examinethe entrails ; if the reading is unfavourable, they abandon 
the house. If the post of a house gives way, it is looked upon 
as an unlucky omen. If a dog climb up into a house that is 
being built when the gongs are beating, it must be killed. If 
anything uncanny happens in a house, for which they cannot 
account (such as the finding of blood on a mat daring absence 
of the inmates), it is supposed to be caused by a spirit, and they 
resort to the usual rites to avert the omen, by killing a pig. If 
the reading of the entrails prove unsatisfactory the house is 
abandoned, be it ever so good. If the katupoivj enters a house 
at one end and flies out by the other it is an omen. The 
katiipong, according to Dyak belief, is not really a bird, but 
a supernatural being married to Darct Ensiivj Tamaya, the 
eldest daughter of Sin Ynlnuy JDurony, tlie god of war, and 
takes the form of this bird to warn Dyaks of approaching 
tlanger. When this occui's, flight is instant, men and women 
snatch up a few necessaries (mats and rice) and stampede, 
leaving everything unsecured and doors unfastened. If any 
one approaches the house at night, he will see large and 
shadowy demons chasing each other through it, and liear tlieii 
unintelligible talk. After a while the people return and erect 
the ladder they have overthrown, and the women sprinkle the 
house with water “ to cool it.” 

The Sedumat and Kalakan Dyaks of Lundu believe that 
when an eclipse occurs some large animal in the shape of a dog 
is worrying the moon (or sun) and they bring out their brass- 
ware and portions of food to present them as ofl'eriugs to 
appease this powerful beast. They then fire guns, beat gongs, 
scream out, and make all the noise they can to drive him 
away. 

The chief of the L^ma Lesong tribe gave me a fvkar do. a 
kind of sun dial with which is measured the shadow of the 
meridian sun in a certain month of the year, and by its length 
is determined the season to plant with advantage. If the 
shadow be such and such a length the yield will be plenteous, if 
such and such another length it w ill be meagre, and if it be a 
certain other length there will be plenty, but there will be 
weeping as well. 

After three the Dyak’s favourite number is seven. 

Dyaks are so unreasonable that they expect lo get everything 
their own way, and feel aggrieved if they do not. If they do 
not get dry weather when they want it, they pray for it, and 
try to propitiate the deity with offerings. If this fail they 
fancy someone must have committed an unnatural crime (incest, 
to wit), and they strive to find out such an offender, and lay 
upon him the blame for all the trouble they are experiencing. 
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Not very long ago they would have punished such an offence 
with death or at mildest with slavery. If they are deluged 
with rain when the crops should ripen instead of sunshine and 
dry weather, or should a landslip occur, &c., &c., they fancy the 
same (unnatural lust), and visit the offender with condign 
punishment and purify the earth with blood of pigs and fowls. 

On one occasion an Undup Dyak married his first cousin, and 
the people refused to visit him unless he asked arnpun, i.e., 
forgiveness. To obtain this he killed a pig and threw the whole 
of it into the river with one plate and a dvl-u (chopper). I tried 
once to make out of whom they asked pardon, and I was told, 
as I always am, “ sighi adat kami — only our custom.” They 
said it was to no evil spirit, but to the whole country, in order 
that their paddy might not be blasted (see p. 133). 

A man from Banting once came to me to ask for medicine 
for his brother, who, he said, was unable to move his lower 
limbs, and that part of his thighs were falling off in pieces. 
Afterwards I found out that the man had been trimming or 
topping a tree on his farpr called rara. This tree is an antu 
tree, and, generally speaking, nothing will grow under it or near 
it. It is forbidden amongst the Dyaks to cut it unless they 
first take a hatchet which they carefully wrap round with 
cotton ; they then strike as hard as they can, leave the axe in 
and call upon the antn, either to leave the tree or to give them 
the sign that he does not wish it cut down ; then they go 
home. Next day they visit the tree, and if they find the axe 
lying on the ground they know it is inhabited and do not 
attempt to cut it down ; if the axe stiU remain in, they can, 
writhout danger, cut the tree down. I consider it is no anhi, 
but strychnine which exists in the sap to a large percentage. 
Now, so long as the sap is running, no axe would long remain 
in, but must necessarily be cast out by the action of heat and 
the expansion of the gutta exuding. If the axe remain in, it 
proves only that the tree is not lively but ready to die. TBe 
gutta falling on the skin is taken up and absorbed and so 
impregnates and poisons the whole body. 

The manangs or medicine-men of the Sea Dyaks rank next 
in importance to the Tiidh Rumah or village chiefs, and it is by 
no means an unusual thing for the medicine-man himself to be 
the chief of the village in which he resides. There is nothing 
whatever to prevent him becoming so, provided he be popular ; 
but to be popular he must be a faithful interpreter of dreams 
and a powerfid exerciser of evil spirits. The entire system of 
the manang is based upon superstition and imposture sup- 
plemented with a smattering of herbalism. His reputation 
depends upon the number of cures he is able to efl'ect ; or, in 
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other words, upon the trickeries Ms superior cunning enahh'S 
Mm to practise upon the credulity of the people. The mana.nj. 
is an hereditary institution; it does not necessarily descend 
from father to son, but it is usually confined to the family. 

To ensure success in Ms profession his cunning must he of a 
high order, otherwise Ms rogueries would be detected and his 
services discontinued. The more effectually to shield him from 
the possible revelations of a too prying curiosity he envelops 
himself and his belongings in a cloud of mystery. As it 
would be ruiuous to him were his box of charms and devilrie.s 
exposed to public view, he announces the pimishnieiit of 
blindness to any human being venturesome enough to peep into 
it. 

There are two descriptions of manan^s, the regular and the 
irregular. The regular faananr) nrjueja antiu) are those who 
have been called to that vocation by dreams, and to whom the 
spirits have revealed themselves. The irregular {manamj wjaijn 
diri) are self-created and without a familiar spirit. 

The regular are male and female nanang laki and mduann In- 
du, and also manang hali, or unsexed males, of whom more 
anon. When a person conceives a call from the sjnrits he bids 
adieu for awhile to his relatives, abandons his former occiijia- 
tion, and attaches himself to some thorough-paced hiaiiang,w\w, 
for a consideration, will take him in hand and instruct him 
until he is fuUy q^uahfied to practice on Ms own account. It is 
not enough, however, for him to simply say that he feels 
himself called ; he must prove to his friends that he is able to 
commune with the spirits, and in proof of this he will 
occasionally abstain from food and indulge in trances from 
which he will awake with all the tokens of one possessed by a 
devil, foaming at the mouth and talking incoherently. At the 
ceremony of initiation, when he is admitted into the order, his 
body is supposed to undergo a complete change ; he assumes a 
new name, and among other things his fingers are furnished 
with fish-hooks to enable him to clutch the human soul about 
to fly away, and reintroduce it iuto the body, thereby prolonging 
life. Gold is put into his eyes to clarify his vision and so to 
enable him to see the spirits and the things invisible to others, 
and in various ways he is miraculously gifted ; his skull is said 
to be cleft open. Sac. 

The manang looks upon a sick person as being possessed 
with an evil spirit, and as long as this evil spirit remains in 
possession the patient cannot regain his health, he conjures 
it to depart ; if it be obstinate and will not go he summons 
his own familiar spirit, and requests it to show him in what 
way the tormentor may be prevailed upon to take its depai lure. 
von. XXI. K 
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He acts upon its suggestions and propitiates it with sacri- 
tices ; but if it still prove obstinate and refuse to budge, the 
manang admits his inability to deal with it, and some other 
wizard is called in who is believed to have at his command 
a more powerful familiar. Whether the patient live or die 
the manang is rewarded for his pains ; he makes sure of that 
before he undertakes the case, for he is put to considerable 
inconvenience, being fetched away from his own home and 
obliged to take up his abode with his patient ; he can therefore 
undertake only one case at a time, but to it he devotes his 
whole attention. He takes his meals with the family, and in 
other ways makes himself quite at home. If a cure be effected 
he receives a valuable present in addition to his ordinary 
expenses. Herbal remedies are frequently administered by 
him, and a diet enjoined. Such treatment works wonders in all 
simple disorders, and not unnaturally, but to enhance the value 
of the cure, spells are muttered and cabalistic verses recited 
exorcising the foul fiend that is tormenting the body. I have 
known manangs to have administered in this way European 
medicines procured from the Government dispensary, for they 
are wide awake and ready at aU times to avail themselves 
of remedies of known efficacy. Every regular manang is sup- 
posed to be attended by a familiar spirit who is good and 
powerful ; but it often happens that the evil spirit is the more 
powerful of the two, and when this is the case the sick man 
cannot recover, and death ensues. By death they understand 
the flight of the soul out of the body. MTien a person com- 
plains of pain in the body the famihar will often suggest that 
some mischievous devil has put .something into him to cause 
the pain. The manang will thereupon manipulate the part and 
pretend by some sleight of hand to draw something out of it, a 
stick, or a stone, or whatever it may chance to be, which, no 
doubt, he has previously concealed about his person, and he 
will hand it about and exhibit it as the cause of the pain in the 
body, which he has thus been able to remove without so much 
as leaving a mark on the skin. 

On other occasions if the disease be internal, the manang 
calls together all the friends of the sick person, making, with the 
assistance of others playing on gongs and tomtoms, a deafening 
noise sufficient to kill a person in ordinary health. He pretends 
to converse with the spirit which troubles the afflicted person, 
or he pretends to fall into a trance, during which his spirit is 
supposed to wander about in the spirit w'orld to find out what is 
the matter with the patient. 

His method of treating diseases is not very conducive to the 
restoration of health, but if the strength of the person is suffi- 
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cient to bear him through, it is well ; but should the patient die 
no blame is attached to the manang, but it all devolves on the 
malignant spirit, who is certainly not so black as, on these 
occasions, he is painted. 

Once during a journey up the Rejang river a wizard was 
called in to visit the sick wife of one of my companions. He 
was dressed in war costume and wore his side-arms. The sick 
person was a female and was seated close to where he was 
standing. The room was crowded with people and but partially 
lit with a single torch. The gifts were hung up in a row under 
a cajang canopy and Bua Dieng, the conjurer, was to cast out 
the devd who was tormenting the woman by the help of his 
familiar Avun Lalang. The first thing for the wizard to do 
was to discover through the instrumentality of his familiar 
whether the woman was destined to die. Being satisfied she 
might yet live he conjured his familiar to discover to him the 
evfl thing that was vexing her body, and after a great deal of 
mystery and exorcism he gingerly exhibited between his 
finger and thumb a ball of moss which he claimed to have 
found in her head. His face was now a picture of horror as 
he offered to introduce this noxious thing into someone else’s 
head, driving this other person nearly wild with terror until the 
latter was reassured by seeing it flung out of the window. 

Another form of cure is similar to that well-known one of 
sorcery found in Europe, and was witnessed as follows : — A son 
of Unat^, Laghieng by name, a boy of tender age, was suffering 
from some disorder of the stomach, whereupon his mother 
quickly procured the services of a rnanang iali (hereafter 
described), who made effigies of mother and child by means of 
bundles of clothes. The effigy of the mother wore a mask, 
earrings, jacket, and turban ; that of the child, with beads for 
eyes, a turban, and a scarlet chaicat (loin-cloth) was placed 
between its legs. The gifts to the “ de\dl ” were hanging in a 
row under a cajang, and consisted of Unate’s shield decorated 
with human hair at the one end, and his war jacket of panther- 
skin adorned with horn-bill plumes at the other end, while in 
between were the wife’s waist-beads and showy clothing. The 
object of the witch was to persuade the devil to accept these 
bribes and leave the boy to recover. 

The Hyaks believe that every individual has seven souls 
{samangat), and that when a person is sick, one or more of 
these are in captivity, and must be reclaimed to effect a cure. 
Hyaks when \’isited by any severe sickness (as cholera) ask 
forgiveness of the antu. They build a small hut like one of 
their own houses, put a piece of matting on the floor, and then 
place rice, cakes, fruit, and eggs on plates as an offering ; these 
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they place in the hut, and roiind about they hang their gongs 
and place their jars on the ground near. A fowl and pig are 
killed and the blood sprinkled about the hut. .All the roads to 
the house are shut up for three days ; no work of any kind is 
carried on. They \'isit no one, no one visits them. Each man 
gives his share of rice and things to the antu. 

The Pansa Anhi is a sudden unaccountable illness from having 
seen a demon. 

A Dyak never admits he is well, nor can you say so to him. 
So anything eaten is never praised. If a man is convalescent, 
you must not say, when before him, that he is impro\’ing, or 
looks weU, whatever }mu may say to others upon the subject. 
It will make him feel uncomfortable and dread a relapse. 

Some rno.nangs are provdded with a magic stone into wEich 
they look to see what is aEing a man, and prescribe for him 
accordingly. Every genuine manang is provided with a bag of 
charms called lupong, to him a collection of inestimable value ; 
being a present to liim from the spirit world, it is irreplaceable 
if lost or stolen. In reality its contents are a mass of rubbish, 
curious sticks and stones, abnormal developments of cane and 
root, tusks and teeth and excrescences of horn, with here and 
there a herb or two, such as turmeric, ginger, &c. Peyigoroh 
rumn-ah are the bundle of charms handed from father to son 
and hung on the head of the post (see “ Habitations ”). Among 
Gari’s (a manang) collection I observed a smooth Venetian red 
pebble and a so-called cock’s egg, and he mentioned as stolen a 
yellow stone bead and a gold button. The charms are used in a 
variety of ways, sometimes the body is rubbed with them, some- 
times they are dipped in water, and the water thus enchanted 
is drunk, and sometimes a bit is given to the patient to wear 
about his person as a talisman to ward off some particular danrier. 

AA'hen a manang is in attendance upon a sick person, visitors 
are not received.^ The room he occupies is tabued, and, if 
circumstances require it, so is everything that belongs to him : 
his farm, his fruit-trees, and his garden. The language used 
by the manangs in their incantations is unintelligible even to 
the Dyaks themselves, and is described by the uninitiated as 
hungai jaker, i.e., ma/nang gibberish. Some profess to understand 
what is said, but if they really do so it is because they have 
taken the pains to learn it with the view, no doubt, of performing 
cures on their own account later on. It may be simply some 
archaic form of the ordinary spoken language interspersed with 
cabalistic formuke, spells and charms for different purposes. 
Timong, the monotonous chant of the manangs, is a mixture of 
prayer and invocation, cursing and imprecation ; like the other 
' Ikis appears to be a contradiction to the statement on page 116 . 
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it is not modern, and is largely mixed with archaic forms and 
disused words ; sense gives way to the exigencies of rhyme 
with jingling-like endings, and it has a refrain. 

The mcuiang tali is a most extraordinary character, and one 
difficult to describe : he is a male in female costume, which he 
will tell you he has adopted in obedience to a supernatural 
command, conveyed three separate times in dreams. Had he 
disregarded the summons he would have paid for it with his 
life. Before he can be permitted to assume female attire his 
organ of penetration (manhruni ru'ilc) is disabled. He will 
then prepare a feast and invite the people. He will give them 
tuah to drink, and he will sacrifice a pig or two to avert evil 
consequences to the tribe bv reason of the outrage upon nature. 
Should he fail to do aU this every subsequent calamity, failure 
of crops and such like, would be imputed to his conduct and he 
would be heavily fined. Thenceforth he is treated in every 
respect like a woman and occupies himself with feminine 
pursuits. His chief aim in life is to copy female manners and 
habits so accurately as to be undistinguishable from other 
women, and the more nearly he succeeds in this the more 
highly he is thought of, and if he can induce any foohsh young 
fellow to visit liim at night and sleep with him his joy^ is 
extreme ; he sends liim away at daybreak with a handsome 
present and then, openly before the women, boasts of his con- 
quest, as he is pleased to call it. As his services are in great 
request and he is well paid for his trouble, he soon grows rich, 
and when he is able to aflbrd it he takes to himself a husband 
in order to render his assumed character more complete. But 
as long as he is poor he cannot even dream of marriage, as 
nothing but the prospect of inheriting his wealth would ever 
induce a man to become his husband, and thus incur the ridicule 
of the whole tribe. The position as husband is by no means 
an enviable one; the wife proves a very" jealous one, and 
punishes every little infidelity with a fine. The women view 
him, the husband, with open contempt and the men with secret 
dislike. His only pleasure must be in seeing his quasi wife 
accumulate wealth and wishing her a speedy demise, so that he 
may' inherit the propertyu 

He (the manang hcdi), on the other hand, the more nearly to 
resemble a woman, lay's himself out to entice some young fool to 
sleep with him, and he takes good care that his husband tind.s 
it out. The husband makes quite a fuss about it, and pays the 
young fellow’s fine with pleasure. As episodes of this kind 
tend to show how successfully' he has imitated the character 
of a woman he is highly gratified, and rises, accordingly', in 
the estimation of a tribe as a perfect specimen. 
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It is difficult to say at what age precisely a person may become 
a manang bali. One thing, however, is certain, he is not brought 
up to it as a profession, but becomes one from pure choice or by 
sudden inclination at a mature age. He is usually childless, 
but it sometimes happens that be has children, in which case 
be is obbged to give them their portions and to start afresh 
unencumbered in his new career, so that when he marries, if he 
be so minded, he can adopt the children of other people, which 
he frequently, nay, invariably, does, unless it so happen that 
his husband is a widower with a family of his own, in which 
case that family now becomes his. 

The manang bali is always a person of great consequence, and 
manages, not unfrequently, to become the chief of the village. 
He derives his popularity not merely from the variety and 
diversity of his cures, but also largely from his character as a 
peacemaker, in which he excels. AH little difl'erences are 
brought to him and he invariably manages to satisfy both 
parties, and to restore good feeling. Then again his wealth is 
often at the sernce of his followers, and if they are in difficulty 
or distress he is ever ready to help. The manang bali as an 
institution is confined, to the best of my knowledge, to the 
remote tribes of the Sea Hyaks : the Ulu-Ais, Kanaus, Tutong, 
Ngkaris and Lamanaks. It is not unknown to the Undups, 
Balaus, Sibuyaus and Saribas, hut is not in vogue among them, 
owing perhaps to their vicinity to the Malays, who invariably 
ridicule the practice, and endeavour to throw it into disrepute. 


2. Burials. 

The Sea Dyaks dispose of their dead by hunal. A person 
having died, the manang or medicine man who was in attendance 
during the sickness is charged also with the superintendence of 
the interment, for which he is paid an extra fee. All the able- 
bodied men in the village turn out to assist the bereaved family, 
as it is expedient, where possible, to bury the same dav. As 
soon as a coffin is got ready by their united effort the body is 
laid in it, dressed in its finest apparel, and shrouded from head 
to foot in a winding sheet of new' cloth. AVith it are placed, 
for use in the next world, various articles of clothing, personal 
ornaments, weapons of warfare and instruments of music, accord- 
ing to its sex and natural proclivities. Some of these things 
belong to it, others are given to it by friends and relatives 
as tokens of affectionate regard. The women are not permitted 
to accompany the coffin to the grave, so they raise a dismal 
wail as it is being carried by the men to the river-bank, to be 
conveyed from thence by water to the burial ground of the 
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tribe. The women renew the wailing as the funeral procession 
sweeps past the village, and only discontinue it when the boats are 
out of sight. The penclam, as the burial ground is called, is never 
far away from the village, and is always, when practicable, on the 
side of a hill rising abruptly from the river, and is covered with 
immense trees, which throw a sombre shadow across the water. 
The Dyaks regard it with a superstitious terror as the abode of 
spirits, and never ^•isit it except to deposit their dead, and when 
obliged to do this they never stay longer than they can possibly 
help, but hurry away as soon as their business is dispatched, 
for fear of meeting with ghosts. The consequence is that the 
place is uncared for ; the graves, being shallow and ill-secured, 
are rummaged by forest animals, and bones and skulls strew the 
ground. The graves are rarely more than three feet deep, if so 
much ; they use no hoe or spade to turn up the soil with, but 
cut at it with their choppers, and throw up the mould with 
their hands. They dare not get into the grave to make it 
deeper, but they kneel to it, and lie on the brink, and dig into 
it as far as their arms wdll reach, and no farther. This tliey do 
from a superstitious belief that any person stepping into an 
open grave will die a violent death. But before they can 
commence to excavate at all, a fowl must be killed and its blood 
sprinkled on the ground as well as smeared on the feet of the 
corpse to propitiate Pidang Gana, whose domain they are 
invading. If they omitted to do this, they would incur his 
serious displeasure, and would die next. '\\Tren the pit they 
dig is large enough and deep enough the coffin is lowered into 
it, and the mould replaced. The grave is then fenced round, 
food and drink are placed in the enclosure, and at either end of 
it something is put indicative of the sex and favourite occupation 
of the deceased. If the grave be that of a warrior it is roofed 
and curtained and decorated with streamers, liis rveapons and 
his war-gear (such as are not buried with him) are hung about, 
and the ground around is palisaded and spiked. If that of a 
hunter his blow-pipe and quiver will serve to distinguish it, 
together with some trophies of the chase — stags, antlers, or 
boars’ tusks. The graves of women are indicated by some 
article of feminine occupation or feminine attire, spindles, or 
petticoats, or waist-rings, or rvater-gourds. The graves of rich 
persons of either sex are distinguished by jars and gongs, 
secured in their places by stakes driven through them. 

Any person whom it is intended especially to honour is not 
buried underground, but his coffin is placed in a miniature 
house built for him on piles some eight or ten feet high, with a 
railing round it. Wise men and wenneu are treated in this 
fashion, that is to say, such wise persons as are reputed to be 
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more cunuing than their fellows by reason of their superior 
knowledge of the stars, the Pleiades in particular, by which 
they regulate the season for rice-cultivation. After the burial 
the men return straight to the village and an ulit commences, 
which ends with the feast called rjaivai antu, held, when 
required, as early as possible after the interment. Should, how- 
•ever, a human head have been obtained in the interval and 
■fiaraded in the village, the restrictions are partially removed 
and ornaments ai'e permitted to be worn. The ulit is confined # 
to the immediate relatives of the deceased, and does not concern i 

the community at large. During its celebration music is tabued, I' 
and so is uproarious mirth ; ornaments and gay clothing are laid ! 
aside, and deep mourning assumed. The dead man’s groves and 
water-cour.ses are tabued to fumkh fruit and fish for the feast to 
his memory to be held after the harvest. 

When a death occurs the entire village abstains from out- 
door labour, and remains at home for seven days in the case of 
a male, for three days ha that of a female, and for one in that 
of an infant. During the mourning none of them sleep in their 
rooms, but in the open verandah ; I believe this i-s to allow the 
spirit to have free access into the room. The immediate 
relatives of the deceased are confined to their own apartments 
for three days, on the first of which they have to wail for the 
dead, and on the second and thini of which hired wailers, at a 
plate a head, perform this office for them. Betel and rice are 
denied them, and the wailing is repeated at certain intervals 
• until the yaicai antu. If the deceased be a married man the 
widow may not leave her room for seven days ; so everything 
she requires is brought to her ; she wails for her dead husband 
' morning and evening ; she may not marry again until after the 
yawai antu; if she do she is fined for adultery and desertion 
just as if her husband were alive; she is considered by custom : 
as still belonging to him until freed from him by the performance 
of the last rites of the gaivai antu ; and every infidelity on 
her part, if discovered, is visited by the relatives with a , 
pecimiary penalty ; and they are not slow to resent anything in ’ 
her conduct which can be construed into a slur upon hif 
memory (see p. 132). 

There appears to be some sort of tabu in connection wit' 
mourning, thus : — -The camphor tree abounds in the forest r 
Balui Pe, but the Lepu Anans and others may not touch it ft 
a couple of years, out of reverence for the memory of Ana Lit 
Avit, the powerful Kinah chief, who died a few months ag 
Similarly Dian’s name may not be uttered in Long Sbatu, ' 
Kinah village, it having been the name borne by a former chi ' 
here. 
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The bodies of the Dians and Batas, who formerlr ruled in 
Baloi, rest in chambers of iron-wood. The salonff, as it is 
called, is a Kyan institution, and foreign to the Eiver Eejang. 
The Mirieng, on the other hand, is indigenous. The former is 
a miniature house of iron-wood, built upon piles of the same 
material, with a single chamber large enough to contain the 
coffins of the chief, his brothers and sisters, his family and their 
families. The Jclirieng is either a single or double pillar, 
carved from top to bottom with niches up its side for the bodies 
of slaves and foUowers, and hollow at the top to receive the jar 
which contains the bones of the chief for whom it is raised. 
The pillar is covered with a heavy stone slab. One of the best 
salongs is built upon nine huge posts, three deep ; the six side 
posts are 23 feet above ground, the two end posts which support 
the roof-tree 26 feet. The floor of the chamber is 18 feet above 
the ground, and the chamber itself is 13 x 12 feet. This salong 
differs from other salongs in having, besides, a centre post of 
7 feet girth rising above the floor but not reaching up to 
the roof ; it is, in fact, a Mirieng within a salong, being hollow 
towards the top, but with the aperture on one side. I shifted 
the yellow curtain which hung over it, and saw the Jar, a 
valuable one ; between it and the walling were tlie personal 
effects and funeral gifts — mats, basket-s and weapons. The 
pillar outside was furnished with handles, upon which hung 
boys’ nose flutes and lutes. There were four coffins in the 
chamber, and the debris of others littered the floor. There were 
paddles and shields up against the walling. The roof is formed 
of bilian planks, and cannot be prised open. It is 27 feet long 
at its greatest length. The chamber is provided with a door at 
one end, and is fastened from the inside. Faces of hideous 
demons are carved upon the posts, with cups for eyes. On the 
ridge of the roof is an enormous wooden dragon, and the rafters 
(five on each side) all end in a carved monster called A$o, 
defying description. The bodies of slaves and faithful followers 
were placed upon scaffolds under the floor and between the 
posts side by side with the war boat of the chief. In front of 
the mausoleum is a pointed stake, 16 feet above ground, upon 
which human heads were stuck and prisoners impaled. Another 
salong is not so well preserved, but is larger and more massive. 
The chamber is 14 x 13 feet, the posts are 12 in number, three 
deep, but four in a row. The eight outside posts are 22 feet 
above the ground, and the two end ones 26 feet ; the centre 
ones do not pierce the floor. It was formerly the practice to 
drive the principal post into the earth through the body of a 
living captive or slave, a custom still in force in some parts. 
A Kajaman double Mirieng, the best in all Baloi, has the 
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following dimensions : the pillars are carved from top to bottom 
and capped with a ponderous stone slab ; they are both of the 
same height and stand 32 feet above the ground. The girth of 
one is 11^ feet inches, that of the other 6 feet 11| inches. 

At a Kyan grave at the foot of a tree I saw the body, accord- 
ing to custom, exposed on a raised platform ; the skull had 
dropped on the ground, the hones were on the scaffolding, and 
the personal effects hung around. 

On the Eejang Eiver I met a funeral procession of a Punan on 
the water. The boats, three in number, carrying their precious 
burden, the bones of the Punan in a jar, were lashed together; 
the company was composed of a dozen women and some eighteen 
men, and the centre boat carried in her bows a tree, the branches 
of which flare with streamers, red and yellow, black and white. 
The jar was deposited in the hollow at the top of the pillar, and 
the trophy of flags was planted on a mound by the waterside, a 
few himdred yanls away. 

A Skapan eofliu 1 once saw was canoe-shaped, carved and 
painted ; the bottom was filled with ashes upon which the body 
was laid with the hair hanging out over the side for the mother 
to look at, and the lid sealed down with pitch to keep in the 
smell. The coffin was set in one corner of the room, and over 
it hung the belongings of the dead person. It was kept for a year 
or more and then carried out into the o])en air, when the hd was 
prised open and the bones collected for burial in a jar. 

The bodies of those who die from an outpour of blood and of 
women in chEd-birth, are not allowed to remain in the house, but 
are taken away at once and buried in the earth without 
ceremony and without a coffin. The bones of such are not 
collected. 

In Kajaman territory seme coffins were slung upon a tree, 
the leaves of which had been plucked and replaced by strips of 
coloured cloth, which gave it a festive appearance. The coffin 
is always treated in this manner after the bones have been 
removed. It is perched upon a branch and either falls to pieces 
in the process of time or is carried away by the first big fresh. 
At a Kajaman’s death the body (that of a man) lay in state 
inside a mosquito curtain on a raised dais in the verandah. 
The curtain was flung open for all to see. The dead man was 
propped up so as to assume the position of a person sitting up 
in bed ; his legs were stretched straight before him, and his 
chin was held up by a cloth hand ; his coffin lay outside ready 
to receive him ; his weapons and other gear hung round the 
curtain. His wife sat by his side fanning his face and sobbino- 
the while. 

The Kinahs use neither the Uirieng nor the salong, hut a 
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mortuary edifice of their own. The cofGn with the body in it 
is placed on a hard wood platform elevated upon two iron-wood 
pillars, and is covered with a semi-cj’linder of the same material. 
Underneath the floor the boy’s (Awen’s son) things are hanging 
together with other things put there by his friends for his use 
in the world of spirits — ^war costumes, every-day clothing, 
weapons, a hurricane lamp, and a bottle of kerosine. To this 
day, the corpse of a certain Gasieng Gaharn Kinah chief has 
never been buried, but is preserved in a little house built near 
the village, where it is continually fed, according to custom. So 
great is the regard for him that his people cannot bring them- 
selves to leave it entirely, but whenever they remove to other 
farm lands, it is removed along with them. 


3. Festivals. 

The Gau'ai Antu, or feast to the dead of the Sea Dyaks, to 
which allusion has already been made, is held if required once 
a year, but never before the harvest. Every person in the 
village in whose family a death has occurred within the past 
year makes what is called by the Samarahan a gong leup, and by 
the Ulities a lunibong, that is to say, a basket of wicker-work 
shaped so as to resemble a shield, or a helmet, or a sieve, or 
something or other indicative of the se.x and favourite occupation 
of the individual for whom it is intended. The basket is filled 
with cakes and bananas, and hard boiled eggs, and hung up 
outside the door. The day following it is taken away by the 
men and left on the grave as a farewell ofl'ering. The women 
collect together in groups whenev'er a death has occurred for 
which they are in mourning, and then they feast at the expense 
of the heir to the property. A portion of each viand and 
comestible is set apart for the spirits. A fowd is then caught 
and waved over each in token of amity, after which each bites 
a bit of iron and drinks a cup of tuah. The rings of blackened 
cane worn round the waist in mourning are now severed and 
replaced by coloured ones, which are supplied to each from a 
heap in the centre together with a bidang, or short petticoat, of 
a kind used out of mourning. The fowl is then killed and the 
feet smeared with the blood, and the nlit is at an end. The 
same ceremony is performed later in the day by the men, who 
discard their ribbons of beaten bark, and receive in exchange 
cloth of foreign manufacture. As their cups are replenished as 
soon as empty, more liquor is apt to be consumed than is 
positively good for them, and uproarious merriment soon sets in. 
Just as wailing wms the order of the day, so music and dancing 
prevail throughout the evening. 
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There is a Kifiah festival called Bunut, which seems to he ia 
honour of the fertility of their women and their sod. The 
families who have given birth to chddren since the date of the 
last festival, empty each a basketful of toys and eatables on the 
floor for the boys and girls to scramble for. After this the wise 
women of the tribe squat in a circle round a gong full of water 
with four water-beetles (called imk by the Kyans and rung hup 
by the Dyaks) swimming about in it. They draw auguries from 
their evolutions in the water, and implore their god Lake Ivong 
to come up their way, up the Baloi river and the Bulan river, 
and bring with them the soul of the paddy seed into the country 
of Lake Uan. Cane juice is then poured into the water, and 
the mixture drunk up by the women ; the beetles are taken to 
the river side, and dropped into the current to be carried away 
towards Lake Ivong. This ceremony is followed by a downright 
indecent rough and tumble, in which aU join, men and women, 
boys and girls. They pelt one another with soft rice boiled in 
soot, fling one another on the ground, rub one another all over 
with slush until their bodies are caked with the filth. A naked 
man with an idiotic simper on his face wanders in and out 
among the crowd of revellers, and the women are made to touch 
his organ as he passes in and out among them. This is 
presumably in honour of his manhood and power, and may be 
simply a survival of primitive worship. The grossest licence is 
permitted during the quarter of an hour this orgie prevails. 
The verandah, which has now begun to smell like a pig-stye, is 
deluged with water, and one or two women slide about the 
slippery floor with hand-nets, and make beheve to scoop up the 
slush for fear the rice they have wasted may never return to 
them again. 

The Kyan harvest festival is called Dange, and at its con- 
clusion the village is tabued for a period of ten days. A pirr 
is sacrificed according to custom, and its flesh exposed on a 
bamboo altar in the open air as an offering to the Great 
Spirit. The wise. folk of the village dance a measure round it, 
and wind up by chasing each other round it with naked 
weapons ; a slave woman, witli a basket of food on her back, 
beating a gong the while. A trophy is fitted up in the 
verandah of the house composed of rice cooked in various ways 
all manner of fruits from their gardens, every-day clothim/ 
holiday costumes and war gear, all of which things it is the 
business of the mystery-man to forward to the Great Spirit as 
a thank-offering from the people with prayers for more of the 
same sort, their wants being abundance of produce plentv of 
wearing apparel, the animals of the chase, and the heads ,,f 
their enemies. At the viUage of Balo Lake I met the widow 
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of tlie powerful Kyan chief Oyang Hang, who was subdued by 
Eajah Brooke in I860. Music and dancing went on in the 
evening, and was the hest of the kind I have seen anywhere. 
The women spared no pains to please us ; they turned out in 
troops to dance before us, and the old lady was unapproachable, 
her performance being inimitable. There were single dances, 
double dances, and company dances. Some were graceful, 
others were grotesque. There was the dance of the blind man 
feeding his pigs, which convulsed us with laughter ; a deer 
dance, and the dance of the fishes blocking up the river, in 
which the feet of the performers went pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, and 
the arms were swung backwards and forwards in quick time, 
the ends of the column changing places as the company faced 
about. This was followed by a ludicrous dance called the dance 
of the Punan women, caricaturing their untidy costume and 
awkward deportment. Then there was the dance of the young 
warrior making love to another man’s wife ; the performers were 
both women, she sat with her back to him making a cigarette ; 
every time he danced up to her to take it out of her mouth, she 
shook him off, but as he danced away from her, she threw him 
a glance over her shoulder which encouraged him t(.) advance 
again. Then there were war dances, the men in full costume, 
with tlie step and music peculiar to each tribe. 

4. Womenfolk. 

As we shall see further on, the Sea l)yak wpmen have no 
reason to murmur at their condition. Their wants are few and 
easily satisfied. They are eminently stay-at-home people, and 
rarely visit, being fond of home and of domestic life. They 
have perhaps rather more than a fair share of labour, but this 
is always the case where the men spend so much time on the 
war path, and as the women keep the men up to the mark in 
this respect, they are scarcely to be pitied if extra work fall to 
their lot. 

They are earlier risers than the men, and retire to bed earlier. 
They rise in fact with the earliest peep of dawn to light the 
fires and open the windows. They then bathe in the river, 
scrubbing themselves with rough pebbles and cleansing the 
pores of the skin with the powder of the langir fruit, which 
lathers well and effectually removes all impurities. They do 
not clean the teeth, but they rub the gums with the fingers 
and rinse the mouth and throat. The children are washed 
at the same time. The men do not bathe early in the morning 
on account of the chdl, but always do so when perspiring 
from exertion, as while walking, &c., and dry themselves for a 
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few minutes in the sun before putting on their chawats (loin- 
cloths). 

Their next duty is to prepare the morning meal. They eat 
with the men or not as they please, but they generally prefer to 
feed with the children after the men have finished. When 
breakfast is all over they clean up the crockery and brush the 
floor. The pigs and poultry are fed with the refuse, as are also 
t'le dogs. 

They are now ready to accompany the men to the farm, or if 
not required they pursue their own occupations, which are 
various and manifold. As it is necessary to provide vegetables 
for the next meal, they visit their gardens for this purpose and 
bring home with them whatever they may be able to find in 
them, viz. : — cucumbers, pumpkins, melons, capsicums, &e. 
Tapioca leaves, cucumber leaves, and sweet-potato leaves are 
used by them as much as anything else, and they are fond of 
them when boiled in water. 

Sometimes they go out fishing with scoop nets when they 
have the time to spare, or are desirous of a change of diet. It 
is the business of the men to provide pork, venison, and fresh 
fish, but the preserving is done by the women, who smoke or 
pickle according to fancy. There is never a want of firewood 
in a Dyak house ; one of the first duties of a husband is to 
provide this, or he gets into bad odour with his wife or mother- 
in-law. The wood is smoked until every particle of moisture 
is evaporated out, and it becomes quite brittle and hard. If 
the women go out in the forenoon upon expeditions of the above 
kind, they have to be back again by the middle of the day to 
cook the mid-day meal. If they are busy on the farm, and 
mean to make a day of it with the family, they take what rice 
they require with them early in the morning and cook it on 
the spot to avoid the journey to and fro. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon they pound a measure of 
paddy with heavy wooden pestles to free it from the husk ; 
each woman is provided with a wooden mortar which is placed 
either in the terapuan or thoroughfare, or inside the bilieh or 
room, and two women pound away at each. At 4 p.m. they 
bathe, and at 5 p.m. they are busy cooking for the third and 
last meal of the day. After the things are cleared away they 
hang up the moscpiito curtains, and put the children to bed, 
while they sit up for an hour or two to converse with the men, 
and retire to rest when tired. 

In addition to the above routine of daily labour, they have a 
variety of things to do, and are never idle. They have to fetch 
drinking water and to nurse the babies, and when they are 
tired of carrying them about in their arms, they strap them on 
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to their back with a cloth. It is also their duty to put the 
paddy out to dry on the tanju Copen air platform) and to watch it 
from the ruai (covered verandah) to keep the fowls away from it. 
They have besides to prepare the cotton, and to spin the yarn, 
to prepare the dyes, and to weave clothing for themselves and 
their families. After the harvest, they brew the toddy, which 
is preserved in jars and produced upon special occasions as a 
great treat. So that altogether they have generally as much 
work as they can well get through. 

They are fond of their children, and the children are fond of 
them. Indeed, the latter are quite spoilt, and the more mis- 
chievous a boy is the prouder they are of him, and prognosticate 
great things from him when he gets older. They clothe their 
children earlier than the Malays do, disliking to see them run 
about naked. They rarely if ever punish them when naughty, 
so that they grow up wayward and self-willed, and though they 
are extremely fond of their parents they do pretty much as they 
please, and not as they are told. As they grow older, however, 
they do as they are required, not cariug to displease their 
relations. 

The young women receive their male visitors at night ; they 
sleep apart from their parents, sometimes in the same room, but 
more often in the loft. The young men are not invited to sleep 
with them unless they are old friends, but they may sit with 
them and chat, and if they get to be fond of each other after a 
short acquaintance, and wish to make a match of it, they are 
united in marriage if the parents on either side have no 
objections to oiler. It is in fact the only way open to the 
man and woman to become acquainted with each other, as 
privacy during the day time is out of the question in a Dyak 
village. 

When a girl is visited for the first time by a stranger, he is 
rarely received, but if he comes several nights running, she then 
believes him to be in earnest, especially if he declares he means 
no harm, but is in search of a wife. She will then sit up wuth 
him, and after chewing sii-ih and betel nut, they discourse, 
often through the medium of a jew’s harp, one handing it to the 
other, asking questions and returning answers, and conversing 
upon all manner of topics until the day begins to break, and it 
is time for him to grope his way back. If he continues to pay 
her attention after this, she may even invite him to lie down 
and sleep beside her, but her complaisance ends at this point. 
If he dare to take a liberty with her person, she is sure 
to cry out, her relatives are at hand to maul him, naked 
weapons would be thrown at him unless he make good his 
escape, and even if he do this they can bring him to book the 
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next day. If a woman orders a man to be off he must do as he 
is required. If he continue to stay when requested to retiie, 
she gets out of bed and blows up the fire which is smouldering 
on the hearth, for aU this goes on in a room where the parents 
are sleeping, and often also married brothers and sisters ; but no 
one interferes. He is now sure to go, as he would not care to 
be seen. If a girl cares for a man she will let liim know, if 
not, no amount of money can win her. 

Of course immorality does ensue from this practice, but when 
it does occur it forms the exception and not the rule, and I 
believe you would not find in England a morality half as good 
amongst an equal number of persons. The custom does away, 
however, with much of the organised immorality of more 
civilized communities, and helps a man to a wife, and a woman 
to a husband, by affording them an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with one another. 

Even when a woman has so far forgotten herself as to submit 
to the desire of a man, it is as often as not simply to see 
whether their union would be fruitful, and if this prove to be 
the case, the man is bound in honour and by promise to make 
her his wife. 

The women are so keenly sensitive to disgrace, that they 
will not part with their virtue for fear of the consequences. 
They prefer death to a life of shame, and many girls have 
committed suicide rather than face the displeasure of their 
parents and the jibes of their sex. If the man be false to his 
word, and the woman commits suicide, he is held responsible 
for the value of her life, and is very heavily fined It is 
unusual, however, for the men to prove false to their vows. It 
is absolutely necessary for them to marry as early in life as 
possible, and if a suitable woman is already found, and her 
fertility ascertained beyond a doubt, there is no inducement to 
hang back. The young men as a rule marry at 18, and settle 
down, and the girls at Ifi. 

Presents given to a girl during courtship can never be 
recovered whatever the event. 

ilatch-making parents sometimes invite a likely young lad 
of their acquaintance to ngaiap (as it is called) their daughter 
while both are yet young ; they do all they can to render his 
visits agreeable to him in the hope that he may learn to get 
fond of the girl and take her to wife when they are both old 
enough to think of such matters. When the young man has 
made sure of his bride, he asks the important question of the 
parents. Should they be wdlling the day is fixed, and all in the 
house are invited to eat pudang sirih. Should the young man 
live in another house the women in the house dress themselves 
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in their best to go and fetch the bride. Then comes the tug of 
war ; shall they run the gauntlet of all the young men and boys 
of the house, who are waiting with sooted hands to begrime 
their faces and bodies ? They generally show fight, although 
they come away like niggers, for the boys are full of mischief. 

When a young woman is in love with a man who is not 
acceptable to her parents, there is an old custom called nunghii'p 
bid, which permits him to carry her off to his own vdlage. She 
will meet him by arrangement at the water-side, and step into 
his boat with a paddle in her hand, and both will pull away as 
fast as they can. If pursued he will stop every now and then 
to deposit some article of value on the bank, such as a gun, a 
jar, or a tavor for the acceptance of her family, and when he 
has exhausted his resources he will leave his own sword. 
When the pursuers observe this they wiU cease to follow, 
knowing he is cleared out. As soon as he reaches his own 
village he tidies up the house and spreads the mats, and when 
his pursuers arrive he gives them food to eat and toddy to 
drink, and sends them home satisfied. In the meanwhile he is 
left in possession of his wife. 

When laughing and joking with the girls, it is no offence to 
catch them round the waist and squeeze their breasts, but it is 
out of the question to act in this manner with a married woman ; 
anyone venturing to squeeze the latter even in ignorance of her 
condition renders himself liable to a fine of from five to eight 
munghuls, and if anyone venture to disturb her in her curtains 
with ever so innocent an intention he subjects himself to a 
.penalty. 

The women, as a rule, are faithful to their husbands, and 
adultery is uncommon when we consider the density of the 
population. If a woman commit adultery with a husband his 
wife may fine that woman whoever she may be, or if she prefer 
it she may waylay her on the ground and thrash her ; but if she 
does this she must forego one-haif the fine she would otherwise 
be entitled to demand. If her husband deserts her she may 
fine him or require him to provide for her children. If he 
forsake her in order to marry some other person, she has a 
right to fine her rival in his affection for enticing him away 
from her. If either wish to separate from the other and there 
is no issue to the marriage, nothing is snnpler; it is merely 
necessary to allege a bad dream or adverse omen, and both are 
free to marry again ; but if the dream or omen be a reality, and 
the pair are not desirous of parting company, they can avert any 
evil consequences from neglecting to do so by sacrificing a pig. 

Young couples often part in anger for a few weeks or a few 
months, as the case may be, and come together again when the 
VOL. XXL L 
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storm lias blown over. People are often married twice or tli%0 
times before they find their partner for life. As the women Oq 
a fair share of work they are entitled to receive upon divorc^ 
one-half of the property acquired during coverture by theii 
joint labour. Divorce is the reverse of common after a childX 
has been born, but frequent enough before the event. The V 
women fully understand the value of a husband and are careful 
to keep him in good humour, especially when there are extra 
mouths to feed. No divorce is absolute untO, the property has 
been divided and a ring given by the man to the woman as a 
token of her freedom to marry elsewhere. 

Polyandry is unknown ; clear eases of bigamy are of rare 
occurrence and not tolerated. No Dyak can have more than 
one wife at a time. 


When a wife loses her husband by death she cannot marry 
again (except by a special payment) until she has performed the w 
last rites required by custom at the Gawai Antu (spirit feast). 

If she do she is fined by the relatives of the deceased, for this 
is a slight upon his memory. The amotmt of fine is just the 
same as if he were stiU aUve and she had abandoned him for 


another ; and her new husband is fined at the same time for 
seduction. The fact is, a widow is regarded as belonging to her 
deceased husband untU she is formally freed from him by the 
feast of the Sunghtp. She is obliged to lead a virtuous life as 
long as she is in mourning or abide the consequences, which 
are severe in their nature, and involve her lover as weU as 
herself (see p. 122). 

Suicide is of frequent occurrence among the females, but is 
rarely resorted to by the males. The women, as we have said 
before, are so keenly sensitive of disgrace that many prefer, 
if anything untoward happen, to perish by their own act. They 
cannot bear to be found fault with by those whom they love, 
and if reproached by their parents or their husbands in at all 
bitter terms for any irregularity in their conduct, they take 
poison ; but the doses do not always prove fatal, and if a 
powerful emetic is administered in time death does not ensue. 
Fowl’s dung is forced into their mouth to produce nausea, and 
the body is immersed in water. There is a hill in Sabaian 
(the next world), says tradition, covered with tuba, and suicides 
there enjoy undisturbed repose beneath the shade of the 
poisonous shrub. Despairing lovers, whose union upon earth 
was forbidden by harsh and unfeeling parents, are here 
reunited. Women have also been known within recent times 
to commit suicide to avoid the shame and disgrace of beincr sold 
into slavery. ° 

Infanticide is occasionally practised to destroy the offspring ' 
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of shame. ■ Also if a mother died in child-birth it 'was the 
former practice to strap the living babe to its dead mother and 
huT}^ them both together. “ Why should it live ?” say they, 
“ It has been the death of its mother, and now she is gone who 
is to suckle it ? ” It is now the custom to give it away to 
anyone who can be found to adopt it. If there be no one to 
take care of it, it is allowed to perish from want of nourishment. 

The Sea Dyaks are very particular as to their prohibited 
degrees of marriage, and are opposed in principle to the inter- 
marriage of relatives. This is one reason for the fertility of 
their women as compared with other tribes who are fast 
vanishing around them. As with us, a man may not marry his 
mother. 

Nor his step-mother. 

Nor his mother-in-law. 

Nor his daughter. 

Nor his step-daughter. 

Nor his daughter-in-law, 

Nor his adopted daughter. 

Nor his sister. 

Nor his step-sister. 

Nor his half-sister. 

Nor his wife’s sister. 

Nor his aunt. 

Nor his step-mother. 

Nor his father’s sister. 

Nor his mother’s sister. 

He may not marry his first cousin, except he perform a 
special act called lergaput, to avert evil consequences to the 
land. The couple adjourn to the water-side and fiU a small 
earthenware jar with their personal ornaments ; this they sink 
in the river, or instead of a jar they may fling a d%iku (chopper) 
and a plate into the river. A pig is then sacrificed on the bank 
and its carcase, drained of its blood, is flung in after the jar. 
The pair are then pushed into the water by their friends and 
ordered to bathe together. A joint of bamboo is then filled 
with pig’s blood, and they have to perambulate the country, 
scattering it upon the ground and in the villages round about. 
They are then free to marry (see p. 114). 

The women suffer very little at their confinement, and 
seldom remain quiet beyond a few days. They are very 
anxious for children, and if there is a preference it is decidedh^ 
for males, though females are treated quite as well. During 
pregnancy and until delivery the husband is prohibited from 
doing a great many things ; he may not work with any edged 
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tool except it be absoMely unavoidable ; he may not tie things 
together with caues, nor kill certain animals, nor fire guns, nor 
do anything, in fact, of a violent character ; all such things being 
supposed to exercise a malign influence on the formation and 
development of the foetus. 

A few months after the birth of a ehM a feast is given in 
honour of the event, and another after the harvest, to launch it 
on the world. During the feast the manang waves the odori- 
ferous areca blossom over the babe and moves about the village 
chanting. The feast lasts a day and a night. 

It is rrsual for the husband to reside with the father-in-law 
until he has a family of his own and is prepared to set up a 
house for himself. If his wife is the only daughter and he is 
permitted to take her away to his own home, her parents have 
a right to demand of him a taju or hrian {banan) to replace her 
loss of service ; but if she has a sister or sister-in-law to attend 
to her parents, no such demand can he made, and she is at 
liberty to follow her husband if she be so disposed. 

Self interest governs the father in connection with his 
daughter’s marriage. He makes certain requisitions as the 
price of his consent. He would stipulate that his daughter 
should continue to live with him or near him so that her 
children should belong to him as head of the family group. In 
this case not only would the children form part of the family to 
which the mother belonged, but the husband himself would 
become united to it, and would be required to labour for the 
benefit of his father-in-law. It frequently happens that when 
a husband refuses to live with his wife’s family she will leave 
him and go back to her relatives. 

It is customary to treat a father-in-law with even greater 
deference than one’s own father. The son-in-law will never 
venture to utter his name or to contradict him when speaking. 
He may not lie on the same mat with him, or eat off the 
same plate, or drink out of the same cup, or walk in front of 
him. 

[N.B . — Further pa.pers vAll follow^ 


Discussion. 

Dr. Ttloe said that when the rough notes of descriptive 
anthropology, which Mr. Brooke Low did not live to complete, were 
placed in his hands by his father, Sir Hugh Low, their fragmentary 
and half-obliterated state seemed hopeless. But on examination 
it was evident that material of so much value must, if possible, he 
saved, and at his request Mr. Ling Roth had undertaken to bring 
the papers into shape, and deserved the thanks of the Institute for 
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the skill and patience with which he was accomplishing the task 
without substantial alteration, and generally without changing the 
writer’s words. The present paper, the first instalment of the 
whole, shows Mr. Low’s skill both as an anthropologist and as a 
philologist, whose linguistic studies in the Dyak region, which 
from his official position in Sarawak he knew intimately, add largely 
to our knowledge of a group of languages as yet but scantily known. 
Among the topics to which Dr. Tylor wished to caU special atten- 
tion, are the remarks on the relation of dreams to the idea of soul 
or spirit, a fundamental doctrine of the animistic scheme of religion. 
No illustration could be stronger than that of the Dyak, who, having 
dreamt that he fell into the water, attributes this to his shadow- 
soul having really fallen into the water, and proceeds, by the aid 
of the spirit-doctor, to recover it, and get it restored to him. In 
the description of omens, the animistic reason for animals giving 
intelligence by omens is supplied where it is mentioned that such 
spirits of biris are considered to be really transmigrated ance.stors 
come to warn the Dyaks of danger. This throws an important 
light on what we call ill-omened birds and other creatures, who 
from this point of view are not vexatious, but come as friends to 
save their friends from harm. It appeai-s that the Dyaks share 
with the Kiafii's of South Africa the delusion that the lengths of 
shadows vary, portending good or ill. Among other doctrines 
familiar to students of the lower culture, here well illustrated, may 
be observed the tabu, here known as mali (given by St. John in 
the form ■pamali) ; the totem-animal, whose flesh may not be eaten ; 
the tree-spirit, consenting or objecting to its tree being felled ; the 
accounting for bad weather by the anger of the spirits at marriage- 
customs having been violated, &c. Care must, however, be taken 
not to overlook the effects of foreign civilized influence on the ideas 
of these rude people. The mystic number seven, as in the doctrine 
of the seven spirits, must be due to Hindu or Moslem influence ; as 
also the worship of the deity called here the Great Spirit, whose 
name, probably showing in which of these two ctdtured religions 
he originated, will, no doubt, be specified in papers to come later 
on before the Institute. 

Dr. C0DErxCTT0>'. said that very much of what had been read, 
especially in the first part, corresponded closely with what had 
been observed in Melanesia. Without referring to general resem- 
blance or identity, three words had struck him as remarkable : 

1. Antu, no doubt the Polynesian attia, a spiritual being or demon ; 

2. Manang, probably the mana, by which all magic and doctoring 
is worked in Melanesia ; 3. Tajpu. (This last, however, was intro- 
duced in the paper, not as a native word, but as generally under- 
stood.) 

Sir Hugh Low said : — In reference to the points in this paper in 
which Dr. Codrington has remarked similarity to the customs of the 
natives of the Islands of Polynesia, I should like to mention that, 
ulthough it is now more than forty years since I had the opportunity 
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of traTelling amon^ the Dyaks of estem Borneo, to whom the 
notes left by my late son refers, I distinctly remember the impor- 
tance attached to the omens derived from the flight of birds and the 
position from which the notes of birds and of varions insects reached 
them. The omens also derived from the examination of the viscera 
of the pigs which are billed for the festivals held on all important 
occasions are most carefully observed, and no feast which I have 
attended was commenced until after a fowl had been killed, the 
blood mingled with rice stained yellow with turmeric, and thrown 
up towards heaven by the chief, who at the same time offered a 
prayer, the words of which were not understood by the people. 

“ Taboo ” is much practised among the Dyaks. At the time of 
planting the seed in the padi fields, no stranger may enter there 
for several days. The public path frequently passes through them, 
but during the “taboo,” or, as the Dyaks call it, “pamaJi,” a 
detour must be made to avoid the forbidden enclosure. The 
existence of the pamali is made known to everyone by dried palm 
leaves or small branches of bamboo or shrubs placed in a con- 
spicuous position at all the entrances of the forbidden farm. ' The 
same practice is used when sickness is in the house, and for the 
preservation of fruit trees and of anything which it is desired 
should not be interfered with by the general public. If a Dyak 
is asked to do anything contrary to custom, he invariably answers, 
it is “ pamali.” These remarks refer more particularly to the Land 
Dyaks of Western Borneo, but are, I believe, equally applicable 
to the Sea Dyaks, to whom my son’s notes more particularly 
refer. 

The manang, or medicine man, is of great influence in every 
tribe, and amongst the Sea Dyaks they have the curious custom 
of dressing as women, and in all their actions endeavouring to 
imitate the manners and customs of the female sex : even to the 
taking to themselves men who are called and pass among the 
people as their “ husbands.” The belief in magic is very pre- 
valent among all the natives I have observed in Borneo and the 
Malay Peninsula, and it has even survived the introduction of the 
religion of Islam. The magic practices derived from the wild 
Sakie of the Peninsula are held in great esteem among the Malays 
of Perak, though discountenanced by the Mahommedan priests. 
Charms similar to those so widely used in Borneo are in use also 
among the even less cultivated Sakies and Semangs of the Malay 
States, and consist of the same articles, such as abnormal growths, 
nodules of plants, stones of unusual appearance, beads, teeth, and 
other articles. These often form a bundle of two or three pounds’ 
weight, and on occasions of unusual importance, as in exploring an 
unknown district or ascending a high mountain, are suspended 
round the neck. 

The tiger, though not an inhabitant of Borneo, is, as a mythical 
animal, held in great reverence by all the tribes — the largest cat 
in the island is that which is, I believe, called “ Felix macrocelis,” 
by Dutch authors, but I have heard that a skull of what was 
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believed to be a tiger was sbown in the village of the Singhie 
Dyaks in Sarawak, black and decaying from age ; but Mr. Everett, 
who observed it, was not allowed to handle or even approach it 
very closely, and was consequently unable positively to identify it. 

Mr. CouTTs Teottee called attention to the wide area on the 
opposite mainland of Asia, extending up through Siam to Tibet, 
&c., where we find not only the identical customs first described, 
but also the same habits of thought and beliefs of which these 
customs are the outcome ; their prevalence in these countries 
depending, inversely, on the extent to which Buddhism has 
established itself. This is the official creed everywhere, but in the 
country districts exists only as a slight veneer, the real popular 
faith being still that which these customs represent. 

Prof. T. Rtjpeet Jones, replying to the President’s enquiry as 
to the geological nature of some of the specimens exhibited, stated 
that the two so-called “ gall-stones ” are smooth pebbles of banded 
lydite (solid siliceous schist) ; and that the octagonal plate consists 
of an igneous rock (trap-rock), such as coarse-grained diorite or 
gabbro, composed of felspar and augite. 


Mat 12th, 1891. 

Edward B. Tyloe, Esq., D.C.L, E.E.S., President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors : — 

For the Libraet. 

From the Authoe. — The Scientific Measurement of Children. By 
the Rev. H. A. Soames. 8vo. London, 1891. 

Etude sur I’ethnographie generate de la Tunisie. By Dr. 

Rene Collignon. 8vo. Paris, 1887. 

Rote sur les cranes de Cumieres (Meuse) Epoque Reolithique. 

By Dr. Rene Collignon. 8vo. Paris, 18S3. 

Les Ages de la Pierre en Tunisie. By Dr. Rene Collignon. 

8vo. Paris, 1887. 

La Race Lorraine. By Dr. Rene Collignon. 8vo. Raney, 

1881. 

L’ Angle facial de Cuvier. By Dr. Rene Collignon. 8vo. 

Paris, 1886. 

La Romenclatnre quinaire de Tin dice nasal du vivant. By 

Dr. Rene Collignon. 8vo. Paris, 1887. 
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Prom the Authoe. — ^Repartition de la conlenr des yens et des 
cheTem chez les Tnnisiens sedentaires. By Dr. Rene CoUig- 
non. 8to. Paris, 1888. 

L’Inscription de Temia. By Dr. Rene Collignon. 8vo. 

Paris, 1888. 

Les principales races de France. By Dr. Rene Collignon. 

8vo. Paris, 1883. 

Description de cranes et ossements prehistoriqnes et de 

cranes de I’epoqne Merovingienne tronves en Alsace. By Dr. 
Rene Collignon. 8vo. Colmar, 1882. 

From Dr. Rene Collignon. — La conlenr des yenx et des chevenx 
chez les Arnos. By H. Lefevre and Dr. Collignon. 8vo. 
Paris, 1889. 

Notice snr la deconverte de sqnelettes hnmains dans le lehm 

de BoUwiller (Hant-Rhin). ByJ. Delbos. 8 to. Paris, 1879. 
From C. H. E. Caemichael, Esq. — Report of the Royal Society of 
Literatnre, 1890. 

From the Goteenment of Peeae. — The Perak Government Gazette. 
Vol. iv. No. 7. 

From the Kaiseeliche Akademie dee "Wissenschaften (Vienna). — 
Sitznngsherichte. philos.-histor. Classe. Band 119, 120, 121. 
Math.-natnrw Classe I. Abthlg., 1889. Nos. 4-10, 1890. 
Nos. 1-3. Ila. Abthlg., 1889. Nos. 4-10, 1890. Nos. 1-3. 
Ilb. Abthlg., 1889. Nos. 4-10, 1890. Nos. 1-3. DI. Abthlg., 
1889. Nos. 6—10, 1890. Nos. 1—3. Mittheilnngen der 
Prahistorischen Commission. I. Band. No. 2, 1890. 

From the East India Association. — Jonmal. Vol. xxiii. No. 1. 
From the Editok. — Nature. Nos. 1122, 1123. 

■ Revne Scientifiqne. Tome xlvii. Nos. 18, 19. 

Science. Nos. 428, 429. 

From the Rotal Archa:ological Instittie. — The Archmoloaical 
Jonmal. No. 189. 

From the Rotal United Service Institetion. Jonmal. No. 159. 
From the K. K. Natgehistoeisches HonirsECii (Vienna). — 
Annalen. Band vi. Heft 1. 

Prom the Asiatic Society op Beng.yl. — Proceedings, 1891. No. 1. 
From the Deetsche Gesellschaft fcr Antheopologie,Ethnologie, 
UND Uegeschichte. — Archiv fiii- Anthropologie. Band xx 
Nos. 1, 2. 

From the Royal Geographical Society. — Proceedings. Vol xiii 
No. 5. 

From the Royal Scottish Geographical Society. — The Scottish 
Geographical Magazine. Vol. vii. No. 5. 

From the Society op Antiquaries of Scotland. — Proceedin»s 
Vol. xii. (N.S.) 

From the Society of Arts. — Jonmal. Nos. 2006, 2007. 

From the Society of Biblical Aecha:ology. — Proceedings. Vol. 
xiii. Part 6. 
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Mr. Chaeles H. Eead read a Paper on the Origin and Sacred 
Character of certain Forms of Ornament in the South-East 
Pacific. 

Mr. H. H. Howoeth and the PEEsroEXT joined in the 
discussion. 


On the Oeigix and Saceed Chaeactee of certain Oexamexts 
of the S.E. Pacific. 

By Chaeles H. Bead, F.S.A. 

[with biates XII TO xrr.] 

The Directors of the London Missionary Society, after due 
consideration, last year decided to accept the suggestion that 
had been made to them, to transfer to the custody of the 
Trustees of the British Museum the most important and 
valuable section of the interesting museum that they had 
gradually accumulated during the last hundred years at their 
weU-known house in Blomfield Street. The section I refer to is 
that formed by the pioneers of the Society, Ellis, Williams, 
Tyerman, Bennet, and others, during their residence among 
the islands of the Eastern Pacific. It is scarcely possible to 
exaggerate the ethnological importance of these specimens, an 
importance due in the first place to their intrinsic merits, and in 
the second to the fact that at the time they were obtained the 
religions and habits of the natives had been but little disturbed 
by European influence. 

The Directors of the Society not unnaturally hesitated in 
parting with objects wliich were, in a sense, landmarks in their 
history, and connected with the missionary successes of some 
of their most distinguished workers, but they were finally 
influenced by the greater public utility of the collection when 
in the British Museum, where it can readily be seen and 
studied by anyone interested, whereas in the heart of the City 
it was to a great extent isolated, though the museum was by no 
means unknown, and for its scientific value was frequently 
visited, by foreigners. 

An ethnographical museum, however, requires constant care 
for its proper preservation, and this it is only likely to obtain 
where the custody of the specimens is a principal object of the 
institution. Obviously the officers of the London Missionaiy 
Society have other and more important duties than keeping 
watch over the condition of the specimens liable to deterioration 
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in their museum, and the museum thus took a distinctly secondary 
place. For these reasons I think the transfer of the most 
important specimens to the British Museum was a wisemeasure. 

Though many of the chief Poliirnesian objects in the Mis- 
sionary Museum have been described and figured at various times 
and in various publications, I still thought material enough 
could be found to make a communication of some interest to 
lay before the Institute, and I had intended to give a somewhat 
particular account of the specimens now in the British Museum. 

I found, however, that the range was so vast that the limits of 
a paper in the Journal would soon he exceeded, and it therefore 
seemed best to take a section at a time, to include some 
particular class of objects, and acting on this principle I 
selected some of the so-caUed “ gods ” to make a beginning. 
In studying the forms and construction of these, I have been 
led to include at the same time a variety of objects which seem 
to me to form a fairly continuous chain, though some of the 
links may seem feeble, and others, perhaps, have yet to be 
found. 

While setting in order the results of my investigations in this 
matter, I received from my friend Dr. Hjalmar Stoipe, of Stock- 
holm, an elaborately illustrated paper pubhshed by him in 
the Swedish journal Ymer, and to my surprise I found that he 
had been engaged in pursuing precisely the same line as myself, 
and with nearly the same results. Though I should not have 
been at the pains to pursue this investigation had I known of 
Dr. Stolpe’s work in time, yet the Swedish language is not so 
universally understood as to render it quite useless for me to 
lay the results of my independent investigations before the 
Institute. 

As an introduction to the main subject, I have put together 
a few notes upon certain objects that have relation to the 
matter that follows, and so far as I know, my views have the 
merit of novelty. 

In Plate XII is a series of fourteen figures. Pig. 1 is a side 
view of a canoe ornament, the rest, excepting Nos. 12 to 14, are the 
handles of fans or hand-screens, chiefiy wanting the fan, the 
absence of which I will explain later. This series is drawn 
from actual examples from the Missionary Museum, and 
illustrates in a very complete manner the degradation of an 
ornamental group of human figures into a mere conventional 
symbol. A similar instance of degradation has been published 
in our Journal, vol. iv, p. 72, by General Pitt-Eivers, as occur- 
ring in the Western Pacific, but I think I may claim greater 
completeness for the series now before you, as at one end of 
the chain the art is of a much higher rank, and at the other 
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the disappearance of all meaning is more absolute; and in 
addition to this, the evidence I can bring forward strengthens 
my argument, referring as it does in some cases to the 
individual specimens used in the series. 

Fig. 1 is a carved ornament from Huahine used to fix to 
the end of the canoe, the two figures being representations of 
gods. It is identical in design with Fig. 6 in Ellis’ frontispiece, 
which “ exhibits a sacred ornament of a canoe from the island 
of Huahine. The two figures at the top are images worshipped 
by fishermen, or those frequenting the sea.” (“ Polynesian 
Eesearenes,” vol. ii, p. 221.) I have introduced this piece, 
perhaps unnecessarily, because even to an eye utterly 
unfamiliar with savage art there can be no question that these 
are without doubt two human figures, seated back to back, at 
some bttle distance apart. In Figs. 2 and 3 the figures still 
maintain their human aspect, though they are placed close 
together, for greater convenience in their position as ornamental 
handles. In Fig. 3, however, the heads are joined, there is a 
greater roundness in the hmbs and contours, and what is very 
important, the arms are represented as having wavy edges ; the 
feet also rest upon two projections which reappear upon the 
later and simpler forms (Figs. 9, 10). Fig. 4 is highly con- 
ventional, and possesses scarcely any human character, the 
heads being little more than projecting knobs, the arms in the 
same rudimentary style, while the legs become purely orna- 
mental, in the form of two beaded crescents back to back. 
In Fig. 5 we come to a very distinct step in the descent. All 
semblance of humanity has disappeared, and nothing remains 
but the purely decorative elements of the design, in fact a mere 
ideograph. It will be observed that the whole is formed of 
beaded lines,' the premonitory symptoms of which we saw in 
the arms of Fig. 3 and the legs of Fig. 4 ; the two heads of the 
figures are, however, reduced to a gable-like form, placed above 
a similar but larger gable, representing the arms, and the 
opening between the backs of the figures is a mere oval. In 
the next example. Fig. 6, the descent is fully as well marked. 
The two bodies are represented by a lozenge shape with an oval 
opening in the middle, the heads, arms, and legs are on the 
same principle as the last, but gi-eatly diminished in size and 
prominence. Fig. 7 has lost the lozenge form, a characteristic 
of Tahitian artistic anatomy, and assumes an oval outline, with 
a circular opening in the middle, but all suggestion of the 
legs of the figures has disappeared, and the heads and arms are 
reduced to a single beaded gable. The following specimen. 
Fig. 8, is. even further simplified, the gable is no longer 
beaded, the oval form is lengthened and becomes more graceful. 
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fhougli the circular hole in the middle still remains. In Eig. 9 
the hole has disappeared, and a curious change takes place in 
the gable, which here is placed as a short rib on the two faces 
of the point, instead of resting upon the edge ; and we note 
here also the reappearance of the two projections on the stem. 
Fig. 10 shows the simplest form, where no trace remains of the 
human figures from which it has been evolved, and this 
practically closes the series. Fig. 11 being only introduced to 
show the simple form in place as the handle of a fan. 

One inherent defect in many theories of the development of 
forms of primitive instruments and deviation, is that a good 
deal has to be assumed before the theory wdl bear criticism, 
and a second defect, less mdical perhaps, is that the series of 
progressive stages can be traced equally well from both ends, 
that is, that it is impossible to say, from internal evidence, 
whether it is a case of development or degradation. I think 
there can be no such questions about the example I have 
brought before you this evening, and I take it to be an un- 
doubted case of the degradation of form. It is but logical to 
assume that, as the practical utility of an object precedes its 
ornate or decorated form, so the first promptings of art instinct 
are towards realistic delineations. These perfected, so far as 
the powers of the artist will admit, conventionalism becomes 
possible. This is the more likely to occur, when, as in the 
present instance, the objects represented are in univ^ersal demand 
and have to be produced in large numbers. The artist would 
unconsciously lean towards a kind of generalisation of details, 
which by saving his time would enable him to produce more, 
and naturally at a cheaper rate. 

There are other points of interest connected with this series, 
having an important bearing upon my immediate purpose, and 
to which I will now call your attention. It will be observed 
that nearly all of the fan handles have a binding of sinnet or 
tapa round the shaft, and that into this binding, feathers, 
human hair, or rough cocoanut fibre are interwoven. This 
binding and the presence of the feathers is fully explained by 
Ellis, who says : — 

“ Throughout Polynesia, the ordinaiy medium of communi- 
cating or extending supernatural powers, was the red feather of 
a small bird found in many of the islands, and the beautiful 
long tail feathers of the trcrp-ic or man-of-war bird. For these 
feathers the gods were supposed to hav^e a strong predilection ; 
they were the most valuable offerings that could be presented ; 
to them the power or influence of the god was imparted, and 
through them transferred to the objects to which they might be 
attached.” [Then follows a description of the modus operandi 
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of imparting special sacred value to the feathers.! T'lha it 
p. 204. 

It is evident therefore that aU these objects have a sacred 
character, due to the addition of the feathers and other 
trappings, and apart from their form and special use as fans. 
Only one of all the series has any history, i.e., Fig. 4, and this is 
described in the printed catalogue of the Missionaiy Museum 
under Xo. 47 as a “sacred fan with which the priests drove 
away flies at the human sacrifices — Marquesas Islands.” The 
style of the carving would lead me rather to attribute it to the 
islands immediately south of the Tahitian group than to the 
Marquesas, where a very distinctive style prevails.^ The 
account of its use, however, seems more probable, as it is, I 
think, quite clear that these fans and fan handles had a religious 
significance. This opinion is further confirmed by the descrip- 
tion of Fig. 12 in my series, to which I have not hitherte 
alluded. The description is written upon the object itself as 
follows : — “ Called a To, a thing worshipped in aU the islands.” 
It is a simple piece of wood of precisely the same outline as the 
end of the fan handle next to it, but in section somewhat 
thicker ; and I take this as strong confirmation of my theory 
with regard to these objects, which briefly stated is, that the 
simple elongated fan handle represented in Fig. 11 is a direct 
descendant of the type of human figures represented by Fig. 1 ,. 
and that in all probability both objects conveyed the same idea 
to the mind of a native of these islands. 

The two paddle-shaped objects (Figs. 13 and 14), are de- 
scribed in the L.M.S. catalogue as “ 55. Two large paddle-shaped 
idols with fibre rope attached.” 

They are formed of hard wood very much weathered, and 
have all the appearance of great age, though this may be only 
the result of exposure to the weather. If, however, they have 
been much exposed, it can only have been before the elaborate 
binding of sinnet was put on, for this part of the idol is in a 
perfect state of preservation. The presumption therefore is, of 
the two, rather in favour of their antiquity. 

The mode of wrapping is that described by Ellis as most 

^ The fans in use in the Marquesas Islands are essentially the same as those- 
of Tahiti and the islands to the south; undone of them is included in the 
Missionary collection. The handle, as well as the blade, is of the same form, 
that is, the latter is roughly triangular and of plaited strips of leaf, while the 
former is in the shape of two figures back to back. The Marquesan yariety 
might therefore haye w’ell been included in this series ; but that I have tried to 
restrict my examples to the narrowest limits possible, in the belief that by this 
they gain in force, while it clearly shortened my labour. Moreover, in the 
Marquesas a style of art has been developed, strongly differentiated from that 
of any other Pacific group, and the resemblances can only be traced in the 
gener^ composition or structure. 
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characteristic of Tahitian gods {op. cit. ii, p. 220), which are 
generally shapeless staves or flat knife-like pieces of wood. 
From the certainty that they are idols, 1 have introduced them 
as having an obvious bearing upon the series. Their large size 
would render possible their actual irse as clubs, though this does 
not affect the question. If, however, evidence could be brought to 
connect them with the fan handles, as representing to the 
native mind the same religious idea, it would be worth con- 
sidering whether the familiar spatulate clubs so familiar in 
Tonga and Samoa are not members of the same family. Many 
of these clubs have special well-defined forms, repeated ad 
infinitum,, and it would be satisfactory if a stronger reason than 
mere habit could be adduced to account for this absence of 
variety. I have refrained from insisting upon this point, seeing 
that the premises want much study and comparison before any- 
thing like certainty can be arrived at ; but it would, if proved, 
form another small bnk in the chain of Polynesian migrations, 
about which we have stdl so much to learn. 

Plate XIV exhibits the steps of degradation of a common and 
not very complex form of decoration constantly found upon the 
implements of Mangaia and the adjacent islands, and more 
particularly upon the handles of the elaborate adzes for which 
Mangaia is famous. 

I can imagine that to those to whom this series is quite novel 
the conclusion at which I arrive, i.e., that a continuous and 
connected chain exists between the two ends of my set of 
examples, may seem somewhat sti'ained. In support of my 
proposition generally, however, I would submit two arguments. 
The first is the somewhat trite but no less important axiom 
that all primitive ornament of which we know anythin^ is 
founded upon some real necessity for its presence, although 
with the passage of time the original necessity may disappear 
entirely. The most familiar example of this gradual cliano-e of 
type is, I think, also the most forcible, viz., that of the design of 
the ancient British coin, debased from a fine Greek profile into 
an unmeaning series of dots and lines which can barely be 
called ornamental, a change due only to a persistent copying of 
copies. Originally, no doubt, the head of Apollo was regarded 
as an essential and necessary part of the coin, but there can be 
little question that the artist who designed the last of the 
British coins of this type had but a slender idea of the oricfinal 
intention of his design. My second argument is of more 
special appbcation, and is briefly that the more prominent of 
the objects upon which this class of decoration is found, are in 
themselves of a sacred character, and that, for this rea.son the 
derivation of the most conventional portion of the ornament 
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from the figure of a god has, pnmdfacie, a degree of probability. 
This, no doubt, applies equally well to my first series, shown in 
Plate XII, but in that case I could not call so strong a witness in 
my favour. The Eev. W. Wyatt Gill, in his “ Jottings in the 
South Pacific,” in speaking of the Mangaian adzes, says, “ The 
carving, which is often admirable, was formerly executed with 
sharks’ teeth, and was preGously intended for the adorning of 
their gods. The fine pointed pattern is known as the sharks’ 
teeth pattern (nio mango). Other figures are each supposed, by 
a stretch of imagination, to represent a man squatting down. 
Some patterns are of recent introduction, and being mere 
imitations of European designs, are destitute of the significance 
which invariably attached to ancient Polynesian car\dng. The 
large square holes are known as ‘ eel borings ’ {ai tuna), the 
lateral openings are naturally enough called clefts. To carve 
was the employment of sacred men.” 

This statement by Mr. Gdl, an acute observer, to whom we 
owe so much of our knowledge of the arts and mythology of 
Polynesia, is of the greatest interest, and demonstrates con- 
clusively the sacred character of the ornament ; and I will now 
ask you to perform the stretch of imagination referred to by him. 

Fig. 1 is the head of a long, beautifully finished staff of 
hard wood from the Her\'ey Group, representing in what is 
intended to be a realistic manner, two squatting human figures. 
The view given only shows one figure, the two being placed 
back to back in the usual manner. Fig. 2 follows somewhat 
abruptly, and I am conscious of a missing link that might have 
preceded it with advantage. It is a very ancient possession of 
the British Museum, and may have been one of Captain Cook’s 
collection, but it is entirely without history. In type and 
material (the wood of the bread-fruit) it corresponds with other 
figures from Tahiti. The head, it will be seen, is represented 
by a rude disc horizontally placed upon the body, and sup- 
ported by the hands — an attitude seen in the figure of Tii 
Vahine. The squatting legs have a characteristic and peculiar 
bend outwards from the hips, while the trunk is almost uniform 
and very round. 

The next figure is very similar in detail, and is a representa- 
tion of the end view of the openwork pedestal of Fig. 1 on Plate 
XII. The view there given shows no indication of the figures at 
the ends, so conventional is the style, but it stands out fairly 
clear when seen from the end and in connection with Fig. 2. 
In passing to the next figure I am again conscious of a slight 
want of continuity, but here the change of method is accounted 
for to some extent by the fact that we now pass from what may 
be called sculpture in the round to surface decoration, Figs. 4 and 
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5 being single figures from the rich ornament of two of the three 
gods in the Missionary Museum, an example of which forms 
Fig. H of my third diagram. These are district gods of Mangaia, 
but their names have been lost. The flat slabs which represent 
the head and feet of the figure in Fig. 3 are here divided into two 
by a vertical line, the arms and legs are each formed of a broad 
arrow pointing up and down, while the body sinks into a simple 
ridge. In Fig. 5 the same type is maintained, the principal 
variations being the engraving upon the oblongs forming the 
head and feet (resembling Fig. 11), and the disappearance of the 
lower broad arrow to represent the legs, while the whole figure 
is curved. In Fig. 6 the same essentials of the design are pre- 
served, but again with variations, and this applies also to Fig. 7. 
The rosette which forms the head of Fig. 6 is co mm only found 
upon the paddles and other utensils of High Island (Eaivavai) 
and rarely if ever upon the Mangaian adzes. Fig. 6 is one of a 
ring of similar projections upon an object the use of which is 
unknown to me, while Fig. 7 is a similar, but much larger, 
projection upon the side of the drum (Fig. N, Plate XIV), figured 
in Ellis, vol. i, p. 282. Fig. 9 represents one of a number of 
figures carved in relief upon the upper side of a long box from 
the island of Huahine, brought thence by Mr. George Bennet, 
and formerly in the museum at Sheffield. These small figures 
form a very valuable link in the series, though of a very 
rudimentary style. The head is a plain disc, hke Figs. 6 and 7, 
but without the central hole ; the trunk resembles Fig. 3 in 
coming to a horizontal edge across the body, while the legs and 
feet are indicated by an oblong block left in relief, the middle 
part of which has been cut away, thus leaving a square projec- 
tion for each foot, the principle more clearly seen in Figs. 4 and 10. 
Fig. 8 I have introduced in this place only to show the same 
mode of representing the head as is seen in Fig. 7, and the 
design is found upon the edge of a Tahitian seat {-papahia), 
probably the example figmred in Ellis, vol. ii, p. 181. 

Figs. 10 and 11 bring us to the characteristic ornament of 
the Mangaian adze handles, wliich at this particular phase 
may be called the K pattern, as a figure resembling this letter 
is its principal feature. In Fig. 10 the K is seen sideways, the 
straight stroke being the head of the fast disappearing human 
figure, while the feet are indicated by two squares as in Fig. 4. 
From this point the series is composed of variants of the K 
pattern, sometimes placed vertically, at others horizontally, 
both positions being foimd upon the same specimen, as for 
instance. Figs. 11 and 12, which with Fig. 13, occur upon an 
adze handle in the Christy Collection, and in the diagram I 
have preserved their relative positions. Fig. 11 is the last 
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relic of the human form, as indicated by the division at the 
bottom to represent the feet. In Figs. 12 and 14, the design is 
placed at right angles to the last, that is, the K is upright, not 
sideways, and the differences between the two are but shght, 
Fig. 12, being strictly geometrical, while Fig. 14 has some of its 
members rounded. 

Fig. 13 forms in a sense the concluding design, and I think 
the connection between it and those immediately preceding 
w^ill not require much demonstration. The inside of each 
square is climded into two equal portions, shehung downwards 
into the two corners from the ridge across the middle, this 
ridge being vertical in one row and horizontal in the next. 
These squares are of course formed by continuing the angular 
lines forming the back of tlie K until they meet, and eliminating 
altogether the upright line, which would form a disturbing 
element in repeating the design over a large surface. 

The remaining figures (15 and 16) are designed to show how 
by a somewhat different road the same K pattern descends 
into a simple zigzag. Taking again Fig. 12 and placing it with 
its ridge line vertical (like Fig. 11 ), it is only necessary to repeat 
the same figure several times and it becomes Fig. 13, and of this 
Fig. 15 is but a slightly varied form. Fig. 16 is part of the 
decoration of a very pretty kava cup from the Hervey Group, 
and in the lowest line of the ornament I think I find, in 
another form, degraded into a mere zigzag, in fact, the elements 
of the K pattern. 

It is possible that the evidence I have been able to bring 
forward may seem in places somewhat scanty, and that if the 
case rested only upon the examples before you, it might result 
in a verdict of not proven ” ; yet, when fortified by the statement 
of Mr. Gill, that the ornament in question is “ supposed by a 
stretch of imagination to represent a man squatting down,” 
and that the carving and the carvers are both sacred, it assumes, 
I think, a different aspect. 

The third and concluding section of my subject deals with 
the representations of the gods of the same part of the Pacific, 
and of these interesting relics we can now show at the British 
Museum a series, I think, quite unparalleled, and in great part 
derived from the Museum of the London Missionary Society. 
I do not. however, propose to deal -nith the whole of them on 
this occasion. The first figure is one of which we are fortunate 
enough to have the history. It is the Tahitian goddes.s Tii 
Yahine,^ obtained in the island by Mr. G. Bennet, as described 

' This name is somewhat puzzling, for Tii is no doubt connected with the 
Maori TiTci. by which a man would seem to be meant, while Vahine, without 
doubt, means a woman 
VOL. XXI. 
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in Tyerman and Benaet’s “ Journal,” ii, 58 : — “ Mr. Bennet 
obtained [in Tahiti] a fare na atim, or house of a god, the only 
relic of the kind that we have seen in these islands, so utter 
was the demolition of such things even when the idols them- 
selves were preserved for transportation to England. . . . 

This shrine was wrought out of one solid block of timber ; in 
form it resembled a dwelling house, with roof and sloping 
ends, and was three feet in length. Underneath there was a 
cylindrical hole, having a door wliich closely fitted the opening. 
This was the depository of the idol. The fabric was supported 
on four short legs resembling those of a tortoise. The idol 
itself was of great antiquity, a female fiend, hideously mis- 
shapen, to mimic humanity. Her name was Tii Vahine, and 
we were told that she had slain her thousands, ha\’ing been 
held in the highest veneration, and worshipped from time 
immemorial.” The original is very small, only four inches in 
height, but well carved, and I take it to be typical of Tahitian 
sculpture of the human form. Its general features are so well 
marked as to need little description, and I would only call 
attention to the profile in front, as it is this outline that will 
be foimd to recur in somewhat varied form throughout the 
series. (Plate XIV.) 

In Plate XIII, Fig. A, is a representation of Tangaroa,the great 
Polynesian god, a well-known example from its being one of 
the figures of the frontispiece to Ellis. The great Tangaroa 
which forms the principal figure in Ellis’s plate is also in the 
British Museum, and though it is one of the most remarkable 
monuments of Polynesian idolatry, it is too realistic in style 
to enter into my series. The more conventional form of this 
Jupiter of the Pacific which you have before you is a very 
cryptic character, and I do not pretend to explain its full 
meaning, though it is clear enough in parts. As may be seen, 
it is in the shape of a bat, the blade of which is pierced 
symmetrically, the middle being of a pointed oval form ; 
within this oval are four openings and two bosses, outside are 
other openings, bringing into clearer relief the outer border, 
which is^ entirely composed of human figures of the same type 
as Tii \ ahine. At the top is one full face, flanked by two 
others, facing outwards, below this again on each side is 
another figure, whose feet rest upon those of a third figure, 
head downwards, the oval being completed by a fourth at the 
bottom. The interpretation of the middle part is beyond my 
powers, though that its form and details are full of significance, 
I have not a doubt. 

^ It may appear at first sight that the relation between this 
figure and Plate XIV, Fig. C, is somewhat distant, but a closer 
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examination will show tiiat they are near kin. Fig. C is composed 
of six ribs radiating from a common centre, and each rib is 
formed of human figures, the two lower ones feet to feet, the 
lowest row being head downwards. (The design is somewhat 
hidden in the original by the wrappings of sinnet rope and 
feathers, absent in the figure.) Each of these ribs is therefore 
practically the same in design as the edges of Fig. A, the 
chief difference is in the number of these edges or ribs, being 
six in Fig. C, instead of two as in Fig. A. This god is 
stated in the Missionary Museum Catalogue to be “ Taringarue, 
the superior god of Atin,” and further that this and a bundle of 
sinnet and feathers “are but portions of the god; the rats 
having made a nest in him, destroyed tlie remainder ” — a very 
satisfactory proof of his impotence. Atiu ( = Wateeoo) is an 
island in lat. 19° 58' S., long. 158° 6' W., one of the Hervey 
Group. 

Fig. D is of the same construction as the last, but of more 
slender build ; the figures of the god are more conventional, and 
it differs greatly in the form of the upper end. A specimon 
similar to this is figured in Ellis’ plate (Fig. 4), and, though not 
specially mentioned in the text, is stated to be a god “ from the 
Hervey Islands” (p. 221). The e.xample here drawn would 
seem to be one of those described in the Missionary Catalogue 
as idols from Metiaro, an island 25 miles from Atiu (20° 1' S. 
lat., 157° 34' W. long.). 

Fig. E on the same plate represents the upper portion of 
another idol of similar design, but provided with only four ribs 
down the sides instead of six. The chief difference between 
the two is the absence in Fig. E of the central pillar in the 
head. 

In these the heads and arms of the figures remain as in Fig. 
A, but the body has become angular, and the legs and feet are 
replaced by another head and arms reversed. The peculiar form 
of the upper part I will refer to later in dealing with the con- 
cluding examples of this series. 

Figs. F and G are somewhat foreign in style, and being so it 
would possibly have been better to keep them out of the series 
altogether, as they scarcely add to its strength, and may possibly 
introduce an element of confusion. They seem to me, however, 
to be derived from the same elements, and I have therefore inter- 
preted them at this stage. 

From their rude make I should judge them to come from 
Tahiti, and not from the Hervey or Austral Groups, the natives 
of which were far more expert in carving than were those of 
Tahiti (Ellis, i, p. 372). That they differ in style is, however, 
obvious, and the fact of their belonging to one of the more 

w 2 
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distant islands of the group Trould account for this difference 
as well as for certain other variations in detail. Taken together 
it will be seen that they have in common with the rest of 
the group, and with each other, the loops, which are the 
remains of the figures. In Fig. G these still bear a resemblance to 
Fig. C, while in Fig. F the loops are broken, and the likeness 
to the prototype is almost gone. In Fig. F we find, in addition 
to the broken loops, a number of faces and even figures of a 
fairly naturalistic style, and in this respect it differs from all 
the rest, as indeed it does also in size, being eight feet in 
length, and further encumbered with a string of large sea- 
shells tied to a coarse rope of sinnet. Fig. G I take to be the 
end of the series as far as Tahiti is concerned, as it is difficult 
to imagine further degradation in this direction than is pre- 
sented by the simple loops of this specimen. 

In Fig. H we come again to a rich stjde of decorative art, 
admirable in technique and elaborate in detail. The patient 
labour displayed in cutting these endless rows of tracery from 
a solid block of wood, and preserving throughout the really 
dignified character of the design, is Little short of marvellous. 
The example here figured is the largest of three belonging to 
the Missionary Collection. The handles of all are closely bound 
with finely plaited sinnet, over which, in one, are thick ropes of 
human hair. The heads are in openwork, having on each face and 
along the sides vertical ribs with lozenge-shaped openings 
between them, and entirely formed of human figures in style 
half-way between Fig. 11, in Plate XIV, and Fig. D,in Plate XIII, 
and, as it seems to me, it is the next step to Fig. I) in the series. 
The richness of the design here, to some degree, interferes with 
the clearness of the outline. These three fine pieces unluckily 
have lost their names, and all that is known of them is that 
they were “the district gods of Mangaia, one of the Hervey 
Islands.” Their ilangaian origin will explain the resemblance 
in details to Fig. 4, Plate XIV, the latter being derived, it will be 
remembered, from the handle of a Mangaian adze. The three 
ne.xt Figs. J, K, and L, have a strong likeness to each other, 
and while, as I hope to show, they possess all the essential 
features of Fig. H, there is a vast difference in their style of 
execution. They are fiat bats of coarse wood, rudely carved on 
one or both faces with zigzags, &c., and having on the upper 
end holes pierced through them, lozenge-shaped, square, and 
oval, respectively. In the Missionary Catalogue they are called 
flat club-formed idols,” without special locality, but there can 
be little question that they are from the vicinity of the Hervey 
Group, as well from their style as from their similarity to Fig. 2 
in Ellis’ frontispiece, “ an image of Tebuakina, three sons of 
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Eongo, a principal deity in the Hervey Islands.” Let us now 
take their points of resemblance to Fig. H. In the first place 
two of them have the same general outline in the upper part, 
as well as similar rows of figures down the sides ; one has three 
vertical rows of lozenge-shaped piercings, while Fig. J has points 
(jf its own which must be taken in detail. The upper edge has 
three projecting loops, each of which is formed of two figures, 
and down the sides are the remains of figures of precisely the 
same type as is seen in Fig. E. L'^pon the face are also several 
figures of the same kind. In these respects it is carvmd with 
greater elaboration than the other two, but these are other- 
wise essentially the same, though their backs are uncarved. 
Their edges are serrated, the teeth being unequal, and these 
angular projections I take to represent the more realistic 
human figures on the edges of Fig. J. 

The surface decoration of aU three is mainly composed of 
transverse bands of zigzags, and the occurrence of this design 
in the present connection tends to strengthen my theory of its 
derivation from the human figure. Here we have three idols ( J, 
K, and L) from one group of islands strongly resembling in form 
another more elaborate specimen (Fig. H) from the same group. 
This last has, as surface decoration, projecting rows of human 
figures depicted in an ornamental fashion, w'hile in the three 
simpler idols a zigzag pattern serves the same purpose. It 
seems therefore that they may without any great stretch of 
imagination be regarded as identical in meaning and purpose. 
There only now remains one other point — the holes in the 
upper part of these idols, and these again strengthen the con- 
tinuity of the series. In Fig. K we have three vertical lines of 
lozenge-shaped openings, just as in Fig. H, where they continue 
between the rows from top to bottom. In Fig. L the single 
opening may be called oval, recalling Fig. 8 in Plate XII, 
while Fig. J, Plate XIII, has eight square piercings, and upon 
these depend our further progress. 

I have always been puzzled to understand what underlaid the 
general design of the openwork handles of one style of Mangaian 
adzes. These are usually circular or square in section, very 
thick, and with square or oblong openings symmetrically 
disposed. The whole conception seemed so strongly suggestive 
of joinery, a method c^uite unknown in these islands, as to lead 
one to connect it with imported ideas. This is evidently not 
the opinion of Mr. Gill (“Jottings,” p. 11), for he pointedly 
gives the native names of these two varieties. To try and 
explain their meaning I will first go back to Fig. E, The head 
of this idol is somewhat uniform from all points of view, and 
has at the sides four plume-like additions, while it is pierced 
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with two quadrangular openings, one above the other, each of 
the four faces being alike. Seuig how much similarity exists 
between the details of this piece and the club-like idol (Fig. J), 
I cannot but think that this additional simOarity in the details 
of the head may justify one in saying that they are identical 
in purpose. To run the matter to earth if possible I have 
placed at the end of the series of idols a sacred adze and a 
sacred drum, the first from Mangaia and of a common tj-pe, 
while the drum is from Tahiti, where it was obtained by Mr. 
Elhs, who figures it in his “ Polynesian Eesearches,” vol. i, 
p. 282. The adze handle will be seen to preserve the same 
outline as is found in Figs. H and J, while the similarity in the 
disposition of the square openings is very striking. If the 
deduction is justified, that these designs on the handle of the 
adze have a religious significance, recalling to the mind of the 
initiated the image of the divinity, it would seem to be 
analogous with the European practice in mediaeval and later 
times, of using the cross-guard and hilt of the sword to represent 
a crucifi.x. 

The drum which ends the series is a fine old specimen of 
the j>a/iii-ra or temple drum, beaten on all occasions of extra- 
ordinary ceremony at the temples, and is fully described by Mr. 
Ellis (toe. cit.), though this seems to be a small example of the 
class, as they are sometimes eight feet higli. It is introduced 
here chiefly on account of the design of the foot, as showing 
another instance of the occurrence of the square openings 
upon a sacred object. (Fig. X.) 

It will be seen that I have said nothing of the mythological 
aspect of the various divinities. This has already .been done 
by others better fitted for the task ; one invaluable work being 
the Eev. Wyatt Gill’s “ Myths and Songs of the South Pacific,” 
which contains a most interesting collection of legends relating 
to the religions and traditional beliefs of the natives of this 
part of the Pacific. Further, to have traced the powers, 
attributes, and relations of these idols would have greatly 
complicated the subject, and I judged it to be inadvisable to 
draw upon the writings of others, unless from actual necessity. 
One fact that may be mentioned here seems to me somewhat 
curious, i.e., considering the great number of marine deities in 
the pantheon of these islands, and the semi-sacred character 
of the shark, who was believed to be the servant, or messenger 
of the gods, and who shared with other fishes a kind of divme 
inspiration; notwithstanding these points of intimate connec- 
tion with the gods, I have not found a single representation of 
a fi.sh among the whole series, even as an attribute, or adjunct 
to the principal figure. The contrast in this between the 
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islands of the East and the West of the Pacific is very marked, 
in the latter the figures of fish, either as deities or amulets, are 
of constant occurrence. Birds, in like manner, are absent 
from this group of islands, though Mr. Ellis mentions a god of 
the air worshipped under the form of a bird (ii, p. 197), and 
states that a number of birds, as well as fishes, were 
worshipped. 

From the variety of forms assumed by the same god, it is 
evident that they were used for different places or occasions, 
and Mr. Ellis throws some light upon tliis matter. He says in 
one place (p. 203), “ But while the people supposed they were 
spiritual beings, they manufactured images either as representa- 
tions of their form, and emblems of their character, or as the 
vehicle or instrument through which their communications 
might be made unto the god, and his will revealed to them.” 
Again (p. 205), “ Among the numerous ceremonies observed, the 
'paeatua was one of the most conspicuous. On these occasions, 
the gods were all brought out of the temple, the sacred 
coverings removed, scented oils were applied to the images, 
and they were exposed to the sun. At these seasons, the 
parties who wished their emblems of the deity to be impregnated 
with the essence of the gods, repaired to the ceremony with a 
number of red feathers, which they delivered to the officiating 
priest.” In return they received from the priest similar 
feathers, wliich had been placed in or upon the idol on a 
previous occasion, and had thus acquired the desired virtues. 
These feathers were taken home, and on occasion, were invoked 
to help the owner. If his prayers were attended with success, 
he would probably then hav'e an image made to which the 
feathers would be attached, and later perhaps an altar and 
rude temple were erected for them. 

Some of the lesser idols now under consideration may be 
accounted for in this way. Others may be “ the flags of the 
gods or emblems of the idols ” which “ were carried to the 
battle to inspirit the combatants.” The flat boards. Figs. K 
and L seem to be the same object as are represented in Ellis, ii, 
p. 217, where a figure of an “Altar and Unus ” is given, but I 
cannot find any account of the Unus in the text, though as 
similar objects appear in his view of a “National Temple,” they 
should be figures of gods (p. 207). 

I have made frequent references to Mr. Ellis’s work, 
“ Polynesian Eesearches,” and I have often had occasion to 
make use of it other times, but I cannot refrain now, when 
many of the objects collected by him or under his auspices are 
under consideration, from adding my small tribute to the 
immense value of this remarkable work of a most remarkable 
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man. Published more than sixty years ago, long before “ An- 
thropological Notes and Queries” were in vogue, it contains a 
most minute account of the daily life, amusements, war, 
customs, and more particularly of the religioirs beliefs and 
superstitions of the natives of Tahiti and the neighbouring 
islands, an account which has, 1 think, never been surpassed, 
though it is perhaps equalled by'Mariner’s “ Tonga,” so far as 
permanent value is concerned. If more of our early mission- 
aries had possessed the keen intellect, the wealth of sympathy, 
and the powers of observation, of William Ellis, there would be 
far less to regret, and infinitely more to be proud of, in the 
history of our missions. 

In concluding these observations, I would repeat that my 
main purpose was to call the attention of the members of the 
Institute to the great historical importance of the London 
Missionary Society’s Collection, now transferred to the British 
Museum. In placing it before you in the several progressive 
series, I have done so in the hope of adding to the interest of 
the descriptions, by taking the specimens as a coherent whole, 
rather than as isolated xmits of ethnography. But I have not 
been led to adopt this method from any theories of my own 
or from those of others. The subject grew, and the series 
lengthened, almost without any effort on my part, and further 
investigation would, I do not doubt, produce similar results in 
other directions. 

My interest in the preparation of this series has been con- 
siderable, and has been shared to the fuU by my friend Mr. 
Edge Partington, who has been my collaborator ivhenever it 
was possible, but we can scarcely hope that a description of 
the work wiU possess the absorbing interest of the work 
itself. 
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Descbiption of Plates XII to XIV. 

Plate XII. 

Fig. 1. Sacred ornament of a canoe, probably from the Island 
of Hualiine. A similar specimen is represented in the 
frontispiece to Ellis’s “ Polynesian Eesearches,” ii, Fig. 6, 
and described at p. 221. The example here tigured is the 
only one on the plate not derived from the London Mis- 
sionary Society’s Museum. It is carved in moderately hard 
wood, now nearly black. The upper part represents two 
gods of seamen, back to back, seated upon an open-work 
stand, which is composed of conventional human figures. 
An end view of the base is given on Plate XIV, Fig. 3. 
It is placed here as introductory to the series which follows 
in Figs. 2 to 14. 

Figs. 2 to 11. Series of handles of fans to illustrate the deriva- 
tion of the simple form shown in Fig. 11, from the complex 
or naturaUstic form shown in Fig. 1. All these handles, 
except Figs. 4 and 11, have been deprived of the fan itself, 
and in its place most of them are wrapped with bark cloth, 
sinnet, &e., and decorated with the long tail feathers of the 
frigate bird, cock’s feathers, human hair. &c. An explana- 
tion of these additions is given in the text. 

Fig. 12. Spatulate object of hard brown wood, of somewhat 
thicker section than the preceding numbers. Upon it is 
written in ink (apparently in the hand of Mr. George 
Bennet), “ called a To, a thing worshipped in all the 
islands.” The islands here referred to are only those com- 
prised in the Tahitian, Hervey, and perhaps Saumotu 
Groups. The Eev. 'W. Ellis, in speaking of “ the South Sea 
Islands,” invariably confines this term to the South-East 
Pacific Groups. 

Fins. 13 and 14. Sacred paddle clubs, invested with bindings 
of elaborately knotted sinnet made fast to the middle, 
leaving both ends free. Fig. 13 is in good condition with 
the polished surface still remaining, though the extreme 
end of the handle shows signs of the ravages of insects, or 
of decay. Fig. 14 is in a very weather-worn state, the 
whole surface being furrowed and irregular from decay of 
the softer fibres of the wood. This condition seems to be 
fully as well marked beneath the sinnet bincUngs as else- 
where. 
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Plates XIII and XIV. 

The series sliovra in Plate XIII is continued on Plate XIY, 
from A to X. It comprises types of the most important of 
the idols from the London Missionary Society’s Museum, 
selected and arranged to show the connection between the 
simple and elaborate varieties. 

Fig. A. Tangaroa, one of the principal divinities of Polyuiesia, 
carved in hard light brown wood in the form of a long- 
handled bat, the blade of which is in open-work. This 
specimen is the one figured in Ellis {op. cit.), frontispiece, 
vol. ii, Fig. 3, and is described as a representation of Taaroa. 
To the handle a skewer of hard wood is fastened by sinnet 
bands.' The open-work end of the handle is in the form of 
a contorted human figure. 

Fig. B represents a similar divinity, hut this specimen unfor- 
tunately has no history, and it is therefore impossible to 
say whether it is a figure of the same god. It is of softer 
wood than the last. 

Fig. C (Plate XIV). Taringarue, the superior god of Atiu, one 
of the Hervey Islands. The head is of hard brown wood, 
carved in open-work with three groups of figures of gods. 
In the uppermost group the figures are bent backwards 
towards the centre, in the two lower ones they are 
practically upright and face outwards. The design is an 
amplification of Fig. A, which has but two edges, whereas 
Fig. C has six. The body of the god is formed of a .shape- 
less bundle of plaited sinnet ropes, once covered with small 
feathers, but the greater part of this covering has now 
disappeared. 

Fig. D. Idol of dark brorvn wood from the Island of Metiaro, 
Hervey Group, S. lat. 20'^ 1', W. long. 157'" 34'. The con- 
struction is on the same principle as the preceding figure, 
but the lines are more angular and the detail of the upper 
part is different. It has six radiating open-work flanges 
formed of human figures. Tlie peculiar form of the head 
with its plume-like ornaments at the corners can be well 
seen in the plate. 

Fig. E shows the upper end of a similar idol, probably from the 
same locality. It differs only in the number of the radia- 
ting flanges being four instead of six, and in the absence of 
the central column in the interior of the head. 

Fig. F. Idol of elaborate and unusual workmanship, of reddish 
wood. The five spikes at the top probably represent the 
more shapely ornaments at the head of Fig. H, while the 
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group below, no doubt, is one of the triads of Polynesian 
divinities. Both the name and locality of this singular idol 
are lost. Both its faces are alike, and from the upper part 
it has a stout rough sinnet rope to which large shells are 
attached. In reproducing it on so small a scale it was 
thought better to omit this adjunct. Probably from the 
Tahitian Group. 

Fig. G (Plate XTV). Idol of brown wood of simple outline, 
with two groups of four flanges. The resemblance between 
this figure and Fig. C, beside it, will be obrious. This, like 
the last, is probably from the Tahitian Group. 

Fig. H. This is the largest of the three “ district gods of 
jVIangaia,” Hei^ny Group, but unluckily no further informa- 
tion as to their names, history, or purpose is forthcoming. 
All three idols are of the same design, but this one only has 
the expanding crescent-shaped arms at the head, one of 
which is shown on a larger scale on Plate XIV, Fig. 5. 
It is carved in pale brown wood, and every detail is 
finished with the gxeatest precision. The design consists of 
a number of vertical ribs formed of highly conventional 
figures of gods, the spaces between the ribs being pierced 
with lozenge shaped holes. The handle is of circular 
section, neatly bound with fine sinnet in a lozenge pattern, 
and one of the three has in addition a stout rope of human 
hair round the handle. 

Fig. J. Idol formed of a flat piece of brown wood elaborately 
carved on the faces, edges, and top with figures of gods. 
This has no special history, but the style of carving of the 
upper part strongly recalls that of Fig. C, while the details 
of the faces and edges are bke those of Figs. D and E. As 
all these are from the Hervey Group, it will not be too 
much to assume that this also is from that group. Thi.s 
specimen consists of the same elements as Figs. C, D, and 
E, but placed upon a flat surface, and it bears much the 
same relation to them as Mercator’s projection does to a 
globe. 

Fig-s. K and L. These two idols are but simplified versions of 
the preceding figure. In Fig. K the piercings recall those 
of Figs. H and J, but in Fig. L those openings have dis- 
appeared, and the zigzags and irregular serrations of the 
edc^es only remain to represent the elaborate borders of 
human figures seen in the foregoing idols. These objects 
are no doubt from the same locality as Fig. J. 

Fi". Mf Plate XIY). Eichly carved ceremonial adze from IMangaia 
(B^rit.Mus. Christy Collection). This, with the drum shewn 
in the following figure, is introduced here to illustrate the 
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origin of the quadrilateral openings so frequently found on 
these objects. The outline of the handle of the adze will be 
seen to correspond very nearly with that of Figs. H and K, 
and the position of the openings is also much the same. 
As this shape of handle is distinctly impractical, it can 
only have had its origin in the form of some sacred or cere- 
monial object. Its practical utility was clearly a secondary 
point. 

Fig. X (Plate XIY). Drum {poJiu-m) from a temple from 
Tahiti. Figured in Ellis {op. cit.) i, p. 282. A typical 
but small specimen. The openings in the base probably 
derived from representations of idols. 

The Goddess Tii Vahiue. 

This little figure is carved in brown wood, and was enshrined in 
a turtle shaped case also of wood. It was obtained by 
ilr. Ct. Bennet in Tahiti, as described in Tyerman and 
Bennet’s “ Journal,” ii, p. 58 ; quoted in the text. It 
is given here as a characteristic type of Taliitian sculpture 
of the human figure. [X.B. — By an oversight the scale of 
the drawing is marked as full-size, whereas it should be 
oae half linear.'] 


Plate XIV. Figs. 1 to 16. 

This series is designed to show the derivation of the common 
forms of Mangaian surface decoration from the human 
figure, i.e., figures of the gods. 


Discussios. 

The President expressed the satisfaction of the meeting that 
these invaluable memorials of Polynesian religion and art had 
again come into prominence. The London Missionary Society, to 
whom the high praise is due of having had the wisdom to preserve 
them at a time when the importance of such objects had hardly 
come into general view, had placed them in the great National 
Collection, and one of the first results of the new opportunity of 
studying them was the important paper in which Mr. Bead had 
followed out their artistic history. His series of forms arising 
from human figures degenerating into ornament illustrate and 
confirm instructively the principle displayed by General Pitt- 
Rivers in 1875 in his well-known series of New Ireland paddles, 
now in the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford. With regard to Mr. 
Read’s argument similarly tracing the human form into the 
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geometrical carvings so characteristic of the ceremonial adze- 
handles of the Society Islands, &c., the President had confirmatorj- 
evidence to offer. When, some years ago, the Rev. W. Wyatt 
Gill came to Oxford, he had suggested to him that these carvings 
were human figures in the last extreme of conventionalization. 
Mr. Gill replied that not only was this the case, but that the 
natives recognized certain of them by the name tikitild tangata, 
‘"images of man.” With regard to Mr. Howorth's remarks as 
to the origin of the Polynesians, the President called attention to 
the manner in which Mr. Read's evidence illustrated, side by side, 
the natural connection between the gods of different island groups, 
and the independent art-development which had taken place on 
this common material. For instance, he had lately bought a 
fan-handle from the Marquesas, ornamented by two figures who 
were undoubtedly the two which belong to the series illustrated by 
Mr. Read in distant islands in their course of change into orna- 
mental forms. Mr. Read would probably agree that the Marquesas 
Island types of these deities (whatever their names and natures), 
are nearer their actual origin than the corresponding figures on the 
Society Island carvings. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA AND NEW BOOKS. 


Notes on a part of the Somali Coimtiy. 

By Captain G. D. Caeleton, Leicestershire Regiment. 

The district I wished to visit was the Khansa, To reach it the 
Kafila route to the Ogadayn is followed, which condncts one south- 
west from Berbera to the Pass of Jerato for forty miles. This pass 
is similar to what is known as a “ ghat in the plains of India, and 
by it the plateau of Somaliland is reached at the Asa Hills. There 
is a break here in the Golis Mountains. Gan Libaah (the lion’s 
paw) on the east is 5,200 feet above the sea. The top of the pass 
is 3,700 feet high. 

A large tree, such as the one at Sik, a few miles south of the 
pass, is uncommon in the.se parts. Here, leaving the Kafila route, 
my route trended to the east of it, leaving Ononof on the west ; 
then passing along the plain of Shilmaleh, the northern edge of the 
Khansa is reached about thirty miles south of the Pass of Jerato. 

This district gets its name from the fact of its being thickly 
covered with the umbrella-.shaped mimosa thorn bushes ; in 
Somali called “ Khansa.” A species of grass also grows in the 
district in great abundance. This grass gives cover to wild 
animals, and food to the droves of camels and flocks of sheep of 
the Somal. For the latter reason it is much frequented by them 
during and after the rainy season. Before I reached the Khansa, 
pas.sers-by warned us to hui-ry on, as the country was rapidly 
drying. This was about the middle of August, when the rains 
had subsided. 

Arrived there, I found their information correct. At three 
camps I found only one zareeba inhabiteil. We asked for a drink 
of water passing it, and the reply was that there was not a drop 
among them, accompanied by the usual “ willahi ! billahi ! tellahi 
which appeal to the Almighty, as a witness to the truth of their 
statements, is constantly in the month of a Somali. 

I had not been many days in the Khansa when I received a 
polite invitation to make myself at home there from Sultan 
Koor, apologising for not having come to see me, and hoping 
I would call on him, ending up, as is to be expected, in Somali 
country, with a request of some present. His invitation was 
declined, but he was determined to get something out of me, 
and some time after he rode over with some retainers to my camp 
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at Tehli, and followed on to the chase, finding me out. They must 
have ridden fast, as for several days after I found shreds of red 
cloth, tom from their clothing, on the thorn bushes along the road 
they had traversed. 

He came round a corner during the “ shitai",” where I was 
expecting a lion, and we broke off for a short time to press hands 
with him. He seemed a very good fellow, and he offered at once 
to help by riding and heading the beast. He had two brothers 
and a coasin with him. There is no ceremony in receiving his 
dependents. Everyone approaches him and presses bauds without 
much appearance of respect. 

Sultan Xoor accompanied us home. On the way he mounted ns, 
and also gave an exhibition of spear-throwing on horseback. He 
got his present and a dinner, and retired. 

Sultan Hoor has succeeded to the sovereignty of the Burao 
country by the death of Sultan Aood ; but I doubt if he has much 
authority in that part. He had not been there when I met him. 
I did not go to see him, as his people would have eaten me out of 
rice and dates. 

Sultan Noor is of the Ismael Airah tribe. The Ismael is the 
royal tribe. He and his relations are remarkable among Somalis 
for the growth of hair on the face, which is abnormal. They are 
also above the average height of tall Somalis. 

The other tribes of the Habr Gerhagis forwai'd him a yearly 
tribute of camels and sheep ; but otherwise I believe they do not 
pay him any allegiance. 

He is dull in conversation and boorish in manner. I afterwards 
met his eldest son, who also seemed a dull youth. 

A brother ofiicer of mine met one of the Sultan's brothers 
afterwards, somewhere on the Tuyoo plain, who volunteered to 
carry his letters to Berbera. The letters actually did arrive there 
after a few weeks. I was pleased to meet the Sultan, who was 
very civil, and said he would give me any help I needed. 

It was not long before I met an old gentleman, Abdulla Dowwert, 
head of the Gumboor clan of the Habr Tunis. He paid me several 
visits, and was most useful when water was scarce, bringing some 
from some distsince. He had a blood-feud — then active — with the 
Ishak clan, and thought I might be useful. His greeting with me 
was most effusive, he always gave my thumb an extra squeeze. 
He at last asked for help for escorting some of his men to Berbei'a ; 
but knowing the steimness of the Aden Politicals, I had to decline. 
I should have liked to help him, as he was a most obliging man. 
On the return Journey I stumbled on a skull of a Gumboor freshly 
killed, at the big tree at Sik. They had been surprised when 
watering camels. 

Abdulla Dowwert’s manner is most dignified, and his delivery 
in conference very impressive, as he has a very deep voice. 

An open attack, such as that on the Gumboor watering party, is 
not of the kind of warfare most admired among the Somal. It 
was provoked by a treacherous murder of some Ishak, while asleep. 
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by GrBinboor men ; this latter being the most approved method of 
fighting. 

My first interviev vith this man was very formal, and he as- 
sumed the favourite attitude cross-legged, leaning on his spears, 
while he said his say in short, decided sentences. A Somali never 
speaks more than ten or a dozen consecutive words without one of 
his hearers breaking in with “waiyah!” or “ knnh ! ” = ‘' yes.” 
For hours in the evenings I have listened to this " kuuh ” reply 
while somebody has been telling a yarn. 

A Somali’s full dress has been often described : it is composed of 
a dirty yellowish-brown “ tobe,” a pair of shoes, a sword, two 
spears (the Eesa carry only one), a shield with tassels of coloured 
wool, a prayer carpet of leather, and a water-bottle for religions 
ablutions slung on back. 

The richer wear reddish tartan-like tobes. Beads and a Koran- 
leaf holder complete the dress. 

The “ tobe ” is of two pieces of Manchester cotton sewn together. 
The shoes are Somali make ; they are roomy and flat, which, I 
think, must be the reason Burton called the Somal a big-footed 
race. A thong over instep and heel keeps the shoe on. They are 
worn alternately on right and left foot. I very seldom saw a 
Somali bare-footed, unless it was when carrying his shoes. 

I never saw a Bedouin with any head-dress, except one old man, 
who was wearing a straw pork-pie shaped skull cap. 

The spears are broad in the blade, and of bad iron. The spear 
shafts ai-e very light and flimsy. They sometimes carry a lighter 
spear with a smaller square head. My men used to practise throw- 
ing with this latter spear when returning to camp. A good 
thrower hurled it sixty yards. At twenty yards they could hit 
small tree trunks with accuracy. 

The shield is of oryx-antelope skin or (the best) rhinoceros hide. 
The middle of the back of the skin of a male oryx is alone accepted 
for a shield. A Somali tries to keep his shield white. The rhino- 
ceros ones are the whitest, and are generally covered to preserve 
them from being soiled. 

The shield is carried, when in use, by a hide handle at the back, 
and held forward. Tt is carried on the arm when not in use ; a 
string of three coloured tassels hang from it. 

The sword (“ bilauwa ”) is flat and two-edged, blade about two 
feet long; hilt of bone, iron in centre of handle and at base; 
scabbard of hide sewn to belt, which is buckled round the waist. 
The sword is buckled under the tobe. 

A Somali, when he wishes to appear respectable, puts on a strino- 
of beads or of berries, ninety-nine being the Mussulman number 
of beads, one for each of the ninety-nine epithets of the Prophet. 
These beads are of black or white bone or wood. The leaf of the 
Koran is sewn in a leathern thong, and worn round the neck. 

A charm is sometimes worn in a silver box fastened to the arm 
above the elbow. My men took off all these ornaments in the 
field, but on return to camp they assumed their usual dress to 
receive callers or passers-by. 
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A white “ tobe,” such as is seen in Aden and Berbera, is never 
seen in the countiy. All are dirty brown or red. 

Some people wear silver rings on tbeir fingers. 

Respectable people also carry the pi-ayer carpet folded on the 
shoulder, and a water-bottle, holding about a pint, slung over the 
shoulder. 

Clubs of various shapes, and generally, also, a thin stick of five 
to six feet in length, are also carried by the villagers. 

The boys, who are out guarding the milk-camels grazing, carry 
arms when not too poor. They told me they are given arms when 
about ten yeai-s old. I saw many of them about ten or twelve 
years of age with their small spears. We often met these milk- 
camels (S. “ gel”) grazing. As they attract lions and the camel 
men know the ways of the beasts, the camel men and boys 
remain all day with their charges, drive them to the zareeba 
in the evening, and pen them up in the night till the lions have 
laid down on the following day. In one place we saw them still 
penned up at 8 o’clock a.m., being milked. They had lately lost 
several camels by lions. 

Most of the Bedouin shave the head. Burton says they get 
shaved by the “ widad,” or hedge-priest. I could not find out that 
this wasthe case. We only once met a “ widad,” and, as he passed 
us, his reverence offered up a prayer for the death of the lion, to 
which the men with me replied “ Ameen ! ” This “ widad ” had 
not his ink-bottle and Koran, and as he had a side-lining camel 
rope wound round his head I presume he was off to attend to his 
worldly affairs. 

The “ widads ” are not molested by robbers or by blood-feuds, 
and they cultivate the soil, in some places raising crops of maize 
and millet. The Bedouin would not be allowed by robbers or by 
blood-feud enemies to enjoy such luxuries. 

When the hair grows as long as a quarter of an inch they plaster 
it with mud or wood ashes ; mad, they say, keeps it clean. Young 
Bedouin sometimes let the hair grow long, and they turn it from 
its natural black colour to a reddish-brown by adding lime to the 
plaster when making their toilet. “ Crimson wigs ” (mentioned 
by Burton) have gone out of fashion, they are never met with now 
in town or country. 

“ Tooth -sticks,” much used to clean the teeth among the town 
people, are not much in vogue with the Bedouin. 

We often heard the camel boys whistling in the wav Burton 
describes. Whistling is considered very bad form among Mohame- 
dans in India, and by Hindus and Arabs. 

Many of the Somal have fine, bold, manly features, but many, 
too, especially among the women, are not beautiful to look on. 

Burton describes the Somalis as wanting in the powers of 
endurance, and unable to bear fatigue. The experience of several 
officers who know the Somal, does not bear out Burton’s estimate 
in this respect. 

We have seen them day after day, and all day, after game, 
TOL. XXL “ N 
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carrying heavy rifles without a murmur. They never think of 
themselves, it wa-s always “how mnch could the Sirkal walk or 
do ? ” An oflicer in the Royal Engineers was flooded out lately, 
and rode in 60 miles to Berhera. He was accompanied by a Somali, 
who walked these 60 miles without once stopping to rest. 

A little man of the Hahr Tunis, from whom I hired a pony, 
rode 40 miles home on it when he left me. We caught a Dolha- 
hanta horse stealer who had come 60 miles “ on an empty 
stomach,” riding his stolen property. This youth had to give in 
and came for food. He was galloping on a hare-backed pony 
outside the camp, when they enticed him in, and recovered the 
stolen pony. The thief was ashamed (of his being “ taken in,” I 
suppose) and covered his face, all but his eyes, with his tohe. He 
had several stories, the most interesting being that he had stolen 
the pony to score off a neighbour who had killed his father ; also 
that he wanted to marry, and was too poor to pay what the father 
of the bride asked for his daughter. 

My men drank very little out hunting. They have great 
endurance in this matter of being ahle to withstand thirst. 

They are the most abstemious people imaginable, drinking only 
milk or water. 

Most of them have extremely white and well-set teeth. 

They very rarely seem to chew tobacco, nor do they smoke 
much. Their eating capacity is very great. A common occurrence 
is to hear of camels being stolen, killed, and eaten on the spot by 
thieves. Camel’s flesh is mnch loved by the Somal. When 
obtainable they prefer boiled to baked meat. 

The ration that has been established by custom for a Somali 
servant in the district is composed of 1 lb. of rice, y lb. of , dates, 
and I oz. of “ghi.” My men worked well on this, with only water 
to drink, and often not enough of that, as, at one place, we had to 
send 60 miles to procure it. I could not call the Somal “ a feeble 
race.” 

The Somal of this district are poor ; I saw two clans on the 
move, one of the Ayyal Adan and one of the Arab suh-tribe. 
Horned cattle are not common, a cattle plague killed off most in 
1888. Sheep and milk camels supply them with meat and milk. 
The sheep are of the common African species, smooth-haired, 
white in the body, with black heads and fat-lohed tails. At one 
camp, just as we were packing up to move, a clan on the move 
came up to encamp. The first arrivals are the sheep which stream 
around, making the country look quite clean with their glossy 
white skins. Then come the milk-camels, and lastly, the camels 
of burden with the household property. Each camel is loaded 
with the camel saddle, which is formed from mats called “ hirrar,” 
and “ aus ” or “ kibhed,” roped in such a way as to form a ridge 
over the hack-hone, hollow in the centre, allowing free play to the 
back without galling it. The mats cover the sides of the camel, 
and the ropes girthed underneath the animal keep the saddle in 
its place. 
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Three “kibhed” and one “hirrar” form a saddle. The hii-ar 
has a soft pile which is laid nearest to the skin and prevents galls. 

On each side of the saddle are carried the “ gnrgi ” (or hnt) sticks. 
These are driven in the ground at the ends, and the saddle taken 
off the camel is laid over the sticks and forms the roof of the hnt. 

“ Hans ” (or water- vessels) and milk pails are slung on either 
side of the camel. A spare “kibhed ” was on many camels, made 
into a nursery on the top of the saddle. I saw several little black 
brats peering out. Some, however, were being carried in the 
usual fashion, astride on the substantial bustle.s of their mothers. 
These latter have been fully described by Burton. 

The Somali maid is not beautiful, the tags of hair worn by her 
not being so becoming as the bag worn by a married Somalin. 

A Somali family is a study in ochre with the exception of the 
sheep. Men, women, children, camels, every article of furniture 
and clothing is ochre coloured, dark or light. The Somal have a 
loathing for dogs. A cat would drink milk, and therefore is not 
tolerated. 

The children are shaved, a qnaint-Iooking fringe being left. 

They are allowed to run naked, as in other eastern countries in 
the tropics. 

The “ han ” (water-vessel) is of two sizes, holding five and ten 
gallons. It is made of the pounded bark of certain trees made 
into cords and woven, and then calked with wax. The lid forms 
a drinking cup. It is carried in a crate of wooden sticks. 

The other vessels, as the water-bottle for religious ablutions, 
the milk-pail and milk holders, are made from pounded bark of 
trees, as are also the mats for the camel saddle. 

A camel carries four large “ hans.” 

Barton says his milk-pails are put at the head of a grave when 
a man dies. They mast be very poor in this part of the country, 
as I did not see the custom carried out. This Khansa is very 
poor. Adan Joogli, a rich man from Bnrao, almost laughed at 
them for being so poor ; he invited me to Bumo, where he said I 
could really see what the Somal were. 

Saddle. The saddle is like the Egyptian saddle — (BuHnn). It 
has a high cantle and pommel. The tree consists of a rough 
framework of wood, hollow under the seat, resting on a thick 
cloth numbda. Sore backs are very common. Over the tree lies 
a piece of black-haired camel’s hide, and under the rider’s seat is 
a piece of red leather attached to the pommel of the saddle. 

The stirrup leathers are narrow, and the irons are made so as 
to admit only the great toe ; shoes are slung over the back in 
riding. The whole is girthed up by a leather thong. Saddles 
often turn over ; this is rather discomforting to a rider when per- 
forming the salute, which is a compliment sometimes paid to one. 
The rider gallops up, pulls up short, and goes through several 
evolutions, which would not be easy but for the murderous Arab 
bits which have heen adopted by the Somal. The large ring 
through which the lower jaw of the animal passes is attached to 
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a long porte, and the wrencli that can he given to the wretched 
animal can hardly be imagined. 

After any “ curvetting,” blood streams from the month. 

The “ zareeba ” (Arab) is a hedge of thorns built round a 
camping ground for the protection of the animals and owners from 
lions and from wandering plundering parties. They are built in 
round or oval shape from four to eight feet high. Ponies are 
fastened up close to the owner’s hut — [Burtoni] The zareebas in the 
Khansa are permanent, and are reoccupied each year during the 
rainy season, and vacated when the countiy becomes dry. I did not 
see any burnt down as Burton describes in the country of the more 
savage Eesa. A family seldom remains more than two months in 
these zareebas. The size of the encampment is of course propor- 
tioned to the number of animals to be protected. It is not the 
custom to have more than about 300 camels closely packed in one 
zareeba ; but, in many places, zareebas, two or three, were made 
close together. We came across the two families — from which 
two of my men came — travelling in this manner together, their 
“ kraals ” made close to one another. We tracked lions past them, 
stopping to have a drink of cow’s milk at Jama’s Klraal. This 
was the only time we got cow’s milk. I tried my best to appear 
to like camel’s milk, in order not to seem peculiar, but could not 
acquire the taste for it. It is like thin sour cow’s milk. 

The zareeba is made up by the help of sticks called “ angol,” a 
fork at one end for pushing, and a crook at the other end for 
pulling the branches of thorn-trees together. 

The hatchet, “ godin,” is of rough iron with a socket into which 
a forked stick is driven. It is a rough and clumsy tool to work 
with. 

In the zareebas and at places close to the grazing ground of the 
camels, rough stands for salted earth are made for the camels to 
lick and chew. They say the salt makes the milk sweeter. The 
stands prevent the earth from being wasted. Smaller ones are 
made for sheep. 

The Bedouin sometimes leave their aged sick, and decrepit, when 
they migrate, for the hyenas to devour. We did not come on any 
such cases. In one place we found in a deserted “ kraal ” a man 
with a broken leg tended by one other man and a woman. He 
would be useful if healed. If he had been too old, I presume he 
would have been left to die. 

In deserted “ kraals ” are many gourds left lying about. These 
are used to store fat and gum in. There is edible (to Somal) gum 
found in places. I saw places where, on the zareeba hedge, these 
gourd-plants (a kind of creeper) were growing. 

The Somal bury their dead, being Mussulman. The grave is 
covered up with stones, and a great man has a cairn built on his 
grave, if stones are available. In a stoneless region like the 
Khansa some other means must be used to keep off the hyenas. 
The grave is surrounded by a stiff fence of trees and large branches 
planted in the ground. The interstices are then filled up with 
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ttorns. We found some (iiflS.culty in looking into one. The 
graves (two) were marked by plain mounds, a stiek being driven 
in at head and foot of mound. Burton says the Somal have a 
horror of anything connected with death. My men were rather 
silent whenever we came by a fresh grave. 

A game the Somal sometimes play is “ gillip ” ; it is played with 
four (halves of) sticks, i.e., two sticks about a foot long are split 
in half, each stick is therefore flat on one side and round on the 
other. One player holds the four sticks arranged as he pleases in 
the palm of the hand, and throws them down on a board marked 
out with squares in the sand. If all the sticks fall on their flat 
sides the score is six, and less according to some scale if they do 
not fall so. 

The commoner games of “ shah ” and “ shuntarah ” are described 
by Burton. I frequently saw “ shah ” being played close by the 
villages and by the camel-boys, and watched the game. They 
played with bits of bean or pebbles on boards marked in the sand. 

I enquired about “ shuntarah,” which I never saw played, and 
I was told it was only “ a game for boys.” 

Fire is kindled by the Bedouin when necessary by the common 
method of rubbing one piece of wood against another. The Somal 
call the process “mudduck.” One stick, about a foot long, is 
made smooth to fit the hands conveniently, and with a point at 
one end. The other stick is rdcked nearly completely round the 
circumference. The nicked stick is held on some smooth surface 
as the sole of a shoe, and the pointed stick is twirled by being 
rubbed rapidly between the palms of the hands until wood dust 
falls down along the nick in the other stick. This catches fire by 
friction. 

I was shown several very dry-looking kinds of thorn trees which 
supplied the best kinds of wood for this process. 

I was interested in finding that a Somali, although a Mahomedan, 
will talk about the woman he intends to marry without hesitation. 
In most Oriental countries a man is insulted by being interrogated 
on such a subject. 

But I found K., my head shikarri, most willing to dilate on the 
beauty and charms of his betrothed. He was engaged to marry 
a daughter of Ali Gush, a head-man in the Moosa Arrah tribe, and 
he told me — with great additions I have no doubt — of the large 
amount his future father-in-law required of him as the price of 
his daughter. 

A Somali marries for other reasons than affection. In order to 
gain family connections and a strong slave — the wife is no more 
than a slave — a large amount would have to be paid. 

K. is son of a head-man in the Mukahil tribe of the Habr 
Awwnl. 

The bride-beating custom is still in vogue among the Somal. 
One day I met K. in Berbera with a camel whip in his hand, and 
on my ashing him, he assured me he would give his bride a beating 
with it on the marriage day. 
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Farrar, one of my men, came to me one day to complain that 
he had heen negociating with a father in his tribe for his daughter 
in marriatre, and had paid part of the sum demanded by the father 
for his daughter. In the absence of Farrar, the young woman 
had married the man of her own choice, and the father refused to 
return any of Farrar’s money paid in advance for his bride. 

An interesting point I observed one evening in the customs of 
the Bedouin. On seeing the new moon, all took a handful of 
grass and holding it upwards muttered a prayer with as many 
Arabic words as each knew. It is probably a prayer that they 
might have plentiful grass for their cattle to graze on. I don’t 
know if this is an Arab custom. 

I never heard Bedouin singing ; in the tovNus and in Aden, 
Burton remarked on the contrast in this respect in the manners of 
the Somal. He attributed the want of cheerfulness in the Bedouin 
in singing to the almost constant state of danger they are in, and 
the uncertainty of life in the country. 

All the names of places have meanings. “ Behr,” the name of 
part of the country, means the “ grassy ” place, and so the place 
|■)f plenty, “ Hedd,” means an “ enclosed place.” “ Deroleh ” means 
the “ hill of the Dero ” (the Dero is a kind of antelope). “ Shdl- 
maleh ” means the “ hot hill.” My Aden servant was a stranger 
to many things in his own country. He had been taken over to 
Aden when a child, by his father (a servant to an officer), and had 

never been in his native land since. The other men said he 

was amusing in the questions he asked. He was much laughed 
at for translating “ Shillnialeh ” as “ tick -hill,” from “ shillin,” the 
small tick, the grass in many places about these parts being very 
full of these parasites. 

“Hnffa’ar” takes its name from the “ duffa’ar ” plant. 

“ Wayla-warab” = a “small milk cow,” and hence a “small 
watering place.” 

I met Adan Jooglee, a rich man from Burri way. He had been 
to look for three ponies stolen from him by his son. This son 

wishes to marry a woman against the will of his father, who will 

not give him the amount to be paid for his bride, and so the son is 
gradually robbing his father till he can get the sum made up to 
the amount demanded by his future father-in-law. 

Another passer by, who stayed for a night in the zareeba, 
attracted my attention by his child, which cried all night. He 
was taking the child, which had been with the camels for the 
milk — as it was not in good health— from the camel zareeba down 
south to his mother, who was staying with the sheep at a separate 
pasture. He was a “ Kassim ” tribesman. 

The Somal have great faith in camel’s milk as a cure, on which 
subject Burton and James have written fully. 

I was told that Sultan Noor’s son would not succeed to his 
father’s chiefship, but that one of Sultan Hoor’s brothers would. 

I could not find out whether there was any fixed boundarv 
between the Hubr Awwnl and Hnbr Gerhagis tribes. I imagined 
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the Jerato Pass to he the boundary until I found some Kassim 
villages (Hubr Gerhajis) below the pass in the Hnbr Awwnl 
country. 

The Somal have no written language, so that it is difficult to 
express the sounds in writing in English Burton and Hunter 
have written much on this subject,- also about their ballads and 
bards. Their compositions are chiefly on the subjects “ war ” and 
“ love.” Packing up one’s camp things, I have often heard them 
humming some fighting song (so they told me). Hunter gives a 
good translation of the lament of some poetical tribesman on the 
degeneracy of his clan in not revenging the blood shed by an 
enemy to the clan. 

The camels graze chiefly on the leaves of thorn trees. Thousands 
of trees in the Khansa have the branches cut half through about 
twelve feet from the ground, and then pulled down so that the 
camels may be enabled to feed on the leaves, which would other- 
wise be out of their reach. 

In a great many places the grass has been burnt. This has 
generally been done purposely to drive lions from the neighbour- 
hood of the camels’ grazing ground. 

I observed some common dragon-flies at one surface pool after 
some rain had fallen. 

At Behr I saw some large spiders with very strong webs woven 
between trees almost strong enough to stop a small bird in his 
flight. 

I frequently saw the plover (S, haydenhedd) which Burton de- 
scribes, and was told the same story with reference to his call, 
which the Somal translate into “ I never eat ! ” “ I never sleep ! ” 
and “ I don’t care for society ! ” 

I met an Aden policeman on a month’s leave ; he sported spear 
and shield and tobe, having doffed his (I suppose) hateful Hindu- 
staui-shaped policeman’s uniform of turban and khaki coat and 
trousers. 

Not having a thermometer, I cannot give any idea of the tem- 
perature, but that the climate of the plateau in the Khansa was 
cool in August and September as compared with that of Berbjra 
or of the plain below the Golis Mountains. 

The Golis Mountains are mainly composed of granite, but the 
rocks which cropped up on the edges of the Khansa appeared to 
be of a grey sandstone. I could not trace any cause for the sudden 
cessation of the growth of trees and plants — other than short 
grass — when coming out on the Tuyoo Plain ; but I suppose this 
plain is not favoured in the rainy season. 

This (Tuyoo) plain is frequented in the rains by the Tora 
antelope (Ancelaphus tora), Somali “ Seek.” By September these 
have nearly all gone, their place being taken by the Soemering’s 
gazelle (S. Awl), which graze in large droves iu certain parts. 

The surface soil appeared to be the same as in the Khansa, 
covered in places by the same thin layer of reddish sand. 

The scenery in the Khansa is monotonous, and the view limited. 
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as the •wilderness is weiy flat. The eye longs to have an open 
riew. After spending a month wandering about the Khansa, it 
was a pleasure to the eye to wander over distance. 

From the slightly rising hillocks on the north edge of the 
Khansa, the Tuyoo Plain can be discerned in the far distance. I 
do not think up to last year any Englishmen bad been beyond the 
plain, except the James party. Sultan Koor, under whom is 
Hasgool, told me there would be no objection to my going to that 
part, and he would be very glad to help me ; the country was, 
however, dry just then ; but in the rainy season it can be visited, 
and is one of the grazing grounds of a family of the Arab clan, 
whom I met in South Khansa. One of these was full of accounts 
of the rhinoceros which frequent Hasgool ; as he was tending the 
milk-camels, he was frequently disturbed by them. He described 
being chased (probably exaggerated to impress us) by a 
rhinoceros. This account he told ns while conducting us to the 
place where a lion was heard calling that morning. These Bedouin 
are very business-like, and the first question, whenever asked to 
show lion tracks, is always, “ How much ■will yon give ? ” This 
i-eminds me to remark that the Maria Theresa dollar is now rarely 
seen in Berbera. Formerly, the “ dollar ” was the current coin. 
The “ rupee ” has now taken its place. The value of the rupee is 
well appreciated in the Khansa, though cloths are often more 
acceptable. 

I observed the “ cow-bird,” which is pure white. I cannot give 
any ornithological account of it. It is pure white, about 1 foot 
6 inches high. One came many days and attended my cows all 
day. It is called S. “ Wohur,” and is mentioned by Burton. 

I was often pointed out the S. “ Horr ” bird flying many hundred 
feet up, generally sailing along before clouds of locusts, which 
came up very frequently with light showers of rain in the after- 
noon. The Somal seem to dread and hate the bird very much. 
They say they kill any wounded men, and are far more dangerous 
than the ordinary vulture. 

They evidently fed on locusts when nothing better was to be 
got. 

I observed the honey-bird (S. “■Murriss ”), and tasted honey to 
which it guided my men. It is about the size of a robin, and 
seemed to be chirruping continuously and flying from tree to tree 
to attract attention. The Somal say it shows one of three things — 
men, lions, or honey. 

I was told that goats sometimes die by the number of ticks which 
attack them in these, the Golis, Mountains. 

Ostriches are common both upon and below the plateau in this 
neighbourhood. We saw chips of their eggs frequently in the 
Khansa. I heard of a party of three Midgans (the professional 
hunters) on the Tuyoo Plain, who had been met with the skins of 
three of these birds. The Midgans stalk and kill them with 
arrows. 

^ Every afternoon in September, in the Khansa, the clouds were 
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coloured pale crimson by flights of locusts (S. ‘‘ ayyah ”), which 
came in advance of light rain storms, which I found formed in the 
Golis Mountains on the north edge of the plateau, and travelled 
south from there. The bushes and trees for many miles were 
coloured pink by these insects, driving game away. 

The Somali “dee-dee” I observed in the jungles below the Golis 
Mountains. Its curious shape and lethargic movements attracted 
my attention to this strange insect. Its lower part seemed to be 
soft, but its thorax is protected by a hard shield. 

The “ dabbagall ” — squirrel — is in general appearance like the 
Indian common squirrel, but has not the same call. 

I observed a peculiar fly. In appearance it is like the common 
house-fly. My closer observance was caused by a stinging 
sensation — when I saw that it was provided, in place of a spongy, 
soft proboscis, with a very sharp datrger-like one. 

The small tick is very plentiful in the Asa Hills. The lion seems 
to be much troubled with it. 

The large tick I also observed frequently. One I found in a 
most peculiar place on an animal, viz., with its head embedded 
between the joints of the stomach plates on a small tortoise and its 
bloated body dragged along the ground. 

The tortoise is very common in the Khansa. I frequently 
observed them grazing where there was any fresh green grass. 
They appeared to sometimes go undercover of bushes, but generally 
to be feeing, without fear of hyena or vulture, in the open plain. 

I sat on a large one, one day, and he curried me a few inches, 
with heavy rifle in hand, my heels being off the ground, on his 
back. 

The “ armo ” creeper is the most noticeable plant of its kind 
about here. It runs along the ground as well as on trees, and the 
trees in the hilly parts of the plateau are festooned with it. 
“ Armo ” is Somali. 

“ The ‘Armo ’ creeper with large fleshy leaves, pale green, red, 
or crimson, and clusters of bright berries . . . forms a con- 

spicuous ornament in the valleys.” — {Burton.) 

Wild thyme is very plentiful in the Asa Hills. 

Large cacti grow most luxuriously also. 1 observed some in the 
kloofs about 20 feet high. 

I also saw one other large fig-tree (S. “ Birrh ”) — besides that at 
Sik — in a valley. 

I was surprised that Burton had not especially called attention 
to the great numbers of butterflies. 

Several times we found a plant, which may be of the “ tuber ” 
species, called by the Somal, “lickka.” The seed part, called 
“ tomayyoo,” is eaten by the Bedouin. The flower part grows 
beneath the surface of the ground. It is shaped cruciform in 
transverse section. The centre is hollow and yellow. At the base 
grows the seed (“ tomayoo ”) eaten by the natives. They say 
that the plant is dug up and eaten by an animal called “ dolagayyali,” 
about which they said no more. 
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This aloe seemed to be the favourite food of elephants. The 
leaves are fleshy and full of juice. The elephants chew them and 

reject the hard, thorny points. 

I wonder if this is similar to what is known in South Africa as 
elephant’s food. It gro^^s to about 2 ft. 6 in. straight out of the 
ground. 

There is a curious shrub on tbe Grolis Range, the stem and roots 
of which appear to be afilicted with botanical “ elephantiasis.” At 
a distance they look like rounded boulders of rock. 

This is the most common species of aloes found in the Khansa ; 
it grows there in great abundance. In shady places near water- 
holes it grows to 5 feet high, but generally does not exceed 2 feet 
in height in other spots. The flower is of a pale pink colour. 

An acacia is common in these parts (S. Galol). 

“ When young and soft it is eaten by the Somal, when old it 
becomes woody, and hard as a nut.” — {Burton.) 

{Sketches illustrative of the above notes may be seen in the Library of 

the Institute.^ 


Address to the Anthropological Section of the British 
Association at the Meeting held at Cardiff in Angost, 
1891 . 

By Professor F. Max MCllee, President of the Section. 

It was forty-four years ago that for the first aud for the last time 
I was able to take an active part in the meetings of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. It was at Oxford, 
in 1847, when I read a paper on the “ Relation of Bengali to the 
Aryan and Aboriginal Languages of India,” which received the 
honour of being published in full in the “ Transactions ” of the 
Association for that year. I have often regretted that absence 
from England and pressure of work have prevented me year after 
year from participating in the meetings of the Association. But, 
being a citizen of two countries — of Germany by birth, of England 
by adoption — my long vacations have generally drawn me away to 
the Continent, so that to my great regret I found myself precluded 
from sharing either in your labours or in your delightful social 
gatherings. 

I wonder whether any of those who were present at that brilliant 
meeting at Oxford in 1847 are present here to-day. I almost 
doubt it. Our President then was Sir Robert Inglis, who will 
always be known in the annals of English history as having been 
preferred to Sir Robert Peel as Member of Parliament for the 
University of Oxford. Among other celebrities of the day I 
remember Sir Roderick Murchison, Sir David Brewster, Dean 
Buckland, Sir Charles Lyell, Professor Sedgwick, Professor Owen, 
and many more — a galaxy of stars, all set or setting. Young Sir. 
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Ruskin acted as Secretary to the Geological Section. Our Section 
was then not even recognised as yet as a Section. We ranked as 
a sub-Section only of Section D, Zoology and Botany. We re- 
mained in that sabordinate position till 1851, when we became 
Section E, under the name of Geography and Ethnology. From 
1869, however, Ethnology seems almost to have disappeared again, 
being absorbed in Geography, and it was not till the year 1884 
that we emerged once more as what we are to-day, Section H, or 
Anthropology. 

In the year 1847 our sub-Seetion was presided over by Professor 
Wilson, the famous Sanskrit scholar. The most active debaters, 
so far as I remember, were Mr. Prichard, Dr. Latham, and Mr. 
Crawfurd, well known then under the name of the Objector-General. 
I was invited to join the meeting by Bunsen, then Prussian Minis- 
ter in London, who also brought with him his friend, Dr. Karl 
Meyer, the Celtic scholar. Prince Albert was present at our 
debates, so was Prince Louis Lueien Bonaparte. Our Ethnological 
sub-Section was then most popular, and attracted very large 
audiences. 

When looking once more through the debates carried on in our 
Section in 1847 I was very much surprised when I saw how very 
like the questions which occupy us to-day are to those which we 
discussed in 1847. I do not mean to say that there has been no 
advance in our science. Far from it. The advance of linguistic, 
ethnological, anthropological, and biological studies, all of which 
claim a hearing in our Section, has been most rapid. Still that 
advance has been steady and sustained ; there has been no cata- 
clysm, no deluge, no break in the advancement of our science, and 
nothing seems to me to prove its healthy growth more clearly than 
this uninterrupted continuity which unites the past with the 
present, and will, I hope, unite the present with the future. 

No paper is in that respect more interesting to read than the 
address which Bunsen prepared for the meeting in 1847, and 
which you will find in the “ Transactions ” of that year. Its title 
is “ On the Results of the recent Egyptian Researches in reference 
to Asiatic and African Ethnology, and the Classification of 
Languages.” But you will find it a great deal more than what 
this title would lead you to expect. 

There are passages in it which are truly prophetic, and which 
show that, if prophecy is possible anywhere, it is possible, nay, it 
ought to be possible, in the temple of science, and under the 
inspiting influence of knowledge and love of truth. 

Allow me to dwell for a little while on this remarkable paper. 
It is true, w'e have travelled so fast that Bunsen seems almost to 
belong to ancient history. This very year is the hundredth 
anniversary of his birth, and this very day the centenary of his 
birth is being celebrated in several towns of Germany. In 
England also his memory should not be forgotten. No one, not 
being an Englishman by birth, could, I believe, have loved this 
country more warmly, and could have worked more heartily, than 
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Bunsen did to bring about that friendship between England and 
Germany which must for ever remain the corner-stone of the peace 
of Europe, and, as the Emperor of Germany declared the other 
day in his speech at the Mansion House,’ the sine qua, non of that 
advancement of science to which our Association is devoted. His 
house in Carlton Terrace was a true international academy, open 
to all who had something to say, something worth listening to, a 
kind of sanctuary against vulgarity in high places, a neutral ground 
where the best representatives of all countries were welcome and 
felt at home. But this also belongs to ancient history. And yet, 
when we read Bunsen’s paper, delivered in 1847, it does not read 
like ancient history. It deals with the problems which are still in 
the foreground, and if it could be delivered again to-day by that 
genial representative of German learning, it would rouse the same 
interest, provoke the same applause, and possibly the same opposi- 
tion also, which it roused nearly half a century ago. Let me give 
you a few instances of what I mean. 

We must remember that Darwin’s “ Origin of Species ” was 
published in 1859, his “ Descent of Man ” in 1871. But here in 
the year 1847 one of the burning questions which Bunsen discusses 
is the question of the posaible descent of man from some unknown 
animal. He traces the history of that question back to Frederick 
the Great, and quotes his memorable answer to D’Alembert. 
Frederick the Great, yon know, was not disturbed by any qualms 
of orthodoxy. “ In my kingdom,” he used to say, “ everybody 
may save his soul according to his own fashion.” But when 
D’Alembert wished him to make what he called the salto mortale 
from monkey to man, Frederick the Great protested. He saw 
what many have seen since, that there is no possible transition 
from reasonlessness to reason, and that with all the likeness of 
their bodily organs there is a barrier which no animal can clear, 
or which, at all events, no animal has as yet cleared. And what 
does Bunsen himself consider the real barrier between man and 
beast ? “ It is language,” he says, “ which is unattainable, or, at 

least, unattained by any animal except man.” In answer to the 
argument that, given only a sufficient number of years, a transition 
by imperceptible degrees from animal cries to articulate language 
is at least conceivable, he says : “ Those who hold that opinion have 
never been able to show the possibility of the first step. They 
attempt to veil their inability by the easy but fruitless assumption 
of an infinite space of time, destined to explain the gradual 
development of animals into men ; as if millions of years could 
supply the want of the agent necessary for the first movement, for 
the first step, in the line of progress! No numbers can effect a 
logical impossibility. How, indeed, could reason spring out of a 
state which is destitute of reason ? How can speech, the expres- 
sion of thought, develop itself, in a year, or in millions of years, 

’ “ Peace alone can give the confidence which is necessary to the healthy 
development of science, of art, and of trade.” 
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ont of inarticulate sounds, which express feelings of pleasure, pain, 
and appetite ? ” 

He then appeals to Wilhelm von Humboldt, whom he truly calls 
the greatest and most acute anatomist of almost all human speech, 
Humboldt goes so far as to say, “ Rather than assign to all 
language a uniform and mechanical march that would lead them 
step by step from the grossest beginnings to their highest perfec- 
tion, I should embrace the opinion of those who ascribe the origin 
of language to an immediate revelation of the Deity. They 
recognise at least that divine spark which shines through all 
idioms, even the most imperfect and the least cultivated.” 

Bunsen then sums up by saying : “ To reproduce Monboddo’s 
theory in our days, after Kant and his followers, is a sorry 
anachronism, and I therefore regret that so low a view should 
have, been taken of the subject lately in an English work of much 
correct and comprehensive reflection and research respecting 
natural science.” This remark refers, of course, to the “ V estiges 
of Creation,”* which was then producing the same commotion 
which Darwin’s “ Origin of Species” produced in 1859. 

Bunsen was by no means unaware that in the vocal expression 
of feelings, whether of joy or pain, and in the imitation of external 
sounds, animals are on a level with man. “ 1 believe with Kant,” 
he says, “ that the formation of ideas emotions, embodied in words, 
presupposes the action of the senses and impressions made by out- 
ward objects on the mind.” “But,” he adds, “what enables us to 
see the genus in the individual, the whole in the many, and to 
form a word by connecting a subject with a predicate, is the power 
of the mind, and of this the brute creation exhibits no trace.” 

Ton know how for a time, and chiefly owing to Darwin’s pre- 
dominating influence, every conceivable efiort was made to reduce 
the distance which language places between man and beast, and to 
treat language as a vanishing line in the mental evolution of 
animal and man. It required some courage at times to stand up 
against the authority of Darwin, or rather against the anathema of 
the Darwinian, but at present aU serious thinkers agree, I believe, 
with Bunsen, that no animal has developed what we mean by 
rational language, as distinct from mere utterances of pleasure or 
pain, from imitation of sounds and from communication by means 
of various signs, a subject that has lately been treated with great 
fulness by my learned friend Professor Romanes in his “Mental 
Evolution of Man.” If all true science is based on facts, the fact 
remains that no animal has ever formed what we mean by a 
language ; and we are fully justified, therefore, in holding with 
Bunsen and Humboldt, as against Darwin and Professor Romanes, 
that there is a specific difference between the human animal and 
all other animals, and that that difference consists in language as 
the outward manifestation of what the Greeks meant by Logos. 

Another question which occupies the attention of our leading 

’ See an article in the “ Edinburgh Eeview,” J uly, 1S43. 
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anttropologists is the proper use to he made of the languages, 
customs, laws, and religions ideas of so-called savages. Some, as 
yon know, look npon these modern savages as representing human 
nature in its most, primitive state, while others treat them as 
representing the lowest degeneracy into whii-h hnman nature may 
sink. Here, too, we have learnt to distinguish. We know that 
certain races have had a very slow development, and may, there- 
fore, have preserved some traces of those simple institutions which 
are supposed to he chai’acteristic of primitive life. But we also 
know that other races have degenerated and are degenerating 
even now. If we hold that the hnman race forms hut one species, 
we cannot, of course, admit that the ancestors even of the most 
savage tribes, say of the Au-stralians, came into the world one day 
later than the ancestors of the Greeks, or that they passed through 
fewer evolutions than their more favoured brethren. The whole 
of humanity would be of exactly the same age. But we know 
its history from a certain time only, when it had probably passed 
already through many ups and downs. To suppose, therefore, that 
the modem savage is the nearest approach to primitive man would 
be against all the rules of reasoning. Because in some countries, 
and under stress of unfavoui-able influences, some hnman tribes 
have learnt to feed on human flesh, it does not follow that our first 
ancestors were cannibals. And here, too, Bunsen’s words have 
become so strikingly true that I may be allowed to quote them : 
“ The savage is justly disclaimed as the prototype of natural, 
original man ; for linguistic inquiry shows that the languages of 
savages are degraded and decaying fragments of nobler formations.’’ 

I know well that in unreservedly adopting Bunsen’s opinion on 
this point also I run counter to the teaching of such well-known 
writers as Sir John Lubbock, Reclus, and others. It might be 
supposed that Mr. Herbert Spencer also looked npon savages as 
representing the primitive state of mankind. But if he ever 
did so, he certainly does so no longer, and there is nothing I 
admire so much in Mr. Herbert Spencer as this simple love of 
truth, which makes . him confess openly whenever he has seen 
occasion to change his views. “What terms and what concep- 
tions are truly primitive,” he writes, “ would be easy to determine 
if we had an account of truly primitive men. But there are sundry 
rea.sons for suspecting that existing men of the lowest type forming 
social groups of the simplest kind do not exemplify men as they 
originally were. Probably most of them, if not all, had ancestors 
in a higher state.”* 

Most important also is a hint which Bunsen gives that the 
students of language should follow the same method which has 
been followed with so much success in Geology ; that they should 
begin with studying the modern strata of speech, and then applv 
the principles, discovered there, to the lower or less accessible 
strata. It is true that the same suggestion had been made by 


* “ Open Court,” No. 205, p. 2896. 
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Leilniz, but many suggestions are made and are forgotten again, 
and the merit of rediscovering an old truth is often as great as the 
discovery of a new truth. This is what Bunsen said : “ In order 
to arrive at the law which we are endeavouring to find (the law 
of the development of language) let us first assume, as Geology 
does, that the same principles which we see working in the 
(recent) development were also at work at the very beginning, 
modified in degree and in form, but essentially the same in kind.” 
W^e know how fruitful this suggestion has proved, and how much 
light an accurate study of modern languages and of spoken 
dialects has thrown on some of the darkest problems of the science 
of language. But fifty years ago it was Sanskrit only, or Hebrew, 
-or Chinese, that seemed to deserve the attention of the stndents 
of Comparative Philology. Still more important is Bunsen’s 
next remark, that language begins with the sentence, and that in 
the beginning each word was a sentence in itself. This view also 
has found strong supporters at a later time, for instance, my friend 
Professor Sayce, though at the time we are speaking of it was 
hardly thought of. I must here once more quote Bunsen’s own 
words : “ The supreme law of progress in all language shows itself 
to be the progress from the substantial isolated word, as an un- 
developed expression of a whole sentence, towards such a con- 
struction of language as makes every single word subservient to 
the general idea of a sentence, and shapes, modifies, and dissolves 
it accordingly.” 

And again : “ Every sound in language must originally have 
been significative of something. The unity of sound (the syllable, 
pure or consonantised) must therefore originally have corresponded 
to a unity of conscious plastic thought, and every thought must 
have had a real or substantial object of perception. . . . Every 

single wmrd implies necessarily a complete proposition, consisting 
of subject, predicate, and copula.” 

This is a most pregnant remark. It shows as clearly as daylight 
the enormous difference there is between the mere utterance of the 
sound Fah and Mah, as a cry of pleasure or distress, and the 
pronunciation of the same syllable as a sentence, when Pah and 
Mah are meant for “ This is Pah," “ This is Mah ” ; or, after a still 
more characteristic advance of the human intellect, “This is a 
Pah,” “ This is a Mah,” which is not very far from saying, “ This 
man belongs to the class or genus of fathers.” 

Equally important is Bunsen’s categorical statement that every- 
thing in language must have been originally significant, that 
everything formal must originally have been substantial. Ton 
know what a bone of contention this has been of late between 
what is called the old school and the new school of Comparative 
Philology. The old school maintained that every word consisted 
of a root and of certain derivative suffixes, prefixes, and infixes. 
The modem school maintained that there existed neither roots bv 
themselves nor suffixes, prefixes, and infixes by themselves, and 
that the theory of agglutination — of gluing suflSxes to roots — was 
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absurd. Tbe old school looked upon these suffixes as origiuallT 
independent and significative words ; the modern school declined 
to accept this view except in a few irrefragable instances. I 
think the more accurate reasoners are coming back to the opinion 
held by the old school, that all formal elements of language 
'were originally substantial, and therefore significative ; that they 
are the remnants of predicative or demonstrative words. It is 
true we cannot always prove this as clearly as in the case of 
such words hardship, wis-dom, man-hood, where hood can be traced 
back to had, which in Anglo-Saxon exists as an independent word, 
meaning state or quality. Nor do we often find that a suffix like 
mente, in claramente, clairement, continues to exist by itself, as 
when we say in Spanish clara, eoncisa y elegantemente. It is per- 
fectly true that the French, when they say that a hammer falls 
lov.rdem.ent, or heavily, do not deliberately take the suffix merit — 
originally the Latin mente, “ with a mind ” — and glue it to their 
adjective lourd. Here the new school has done good service in 
showing the working of that instinct of analogy which is a 
most important element in the historical development of human 
speech. One compound was formed in which mente retained 
its own meaning; for in stance, /orti mente, “ with a brave mind.” 
But when this had come to mean bravely, and no more, the working 
of analogy began ; and if fortement, from fort, could mean 
“ bravely,” then why not loiirdement, from lovrd, “ heavily ” ? But 
in the end there is no escape from Bunsen’s fundamental principle 
that everything in language was originally language — that is, was 
significative, was substantial, was material — before it became 
purely formal. 

But it is not only with regard to these general problems that 
Bunsen has anticipated the verdict of our own time. Some of 
his answers to more special questions also show that he was right 
when many of his contemporaries, and even successors, were 
wrong. It has long been a question, for instance, whether the 
Armenian language belonged to the Iranic branch of the Aryan 
family, or whether it formed an independent branch, like San- 
skrit, Persian, or Greek. Bunsen, in 1847, treated Armenian as a 
separate branch of Aryan speech ; and that it is so was proved by 
Professor Hubschmann in 1883. 

ALgain, there has been a long controversy whether the language 
of the Afghans belonged to tbe Indie or the Iranic branch Dr. 
Trumpp tried to show that it belonged, by certain peculiarities, 
to the Indie or Sanskritic branch. Professor Darinesteter has 
proved but lately that it shares its most essential characteristics 
in common with Persian. Here, too, Bunsen guessed rightly — for 
I do not mean to say that it was more than a guess — when he 
stated that “ Pushtu, the language of the Afghans, belongs to the 
Persian branch.” 

I hope you will forgive me for having detained you so long with 
a mere retrospect. I could not deny myself the satisfaction of 
paying this tribute of gratitude and respect to my departed friend. 
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Baron Bnnsen. To have kno'wn him belongs to the most cherished 
recollections of my life. Bnt though I am myself an old man — 
much older than Bnnsen was at our meeting in 1847 — do not 
suppose that I came here as a mere laudator temporis acti. Cer- 
tainly not. If one tries to recall what Anthropology was in 1847, 
and then considers what it is now, its progress seems most 
marvellous. I do not think so much of the new materials which 
have been collected from all parts of the world. These last fifty 
years have been an age of discovery in Africa, in Central Asia, 
in America, in Polynesia, and in Australia, such as can hardly be 
matched in any previous century. 

But what seems to be even more important than the mere 
increase of material is the new spirit in which Anthropology has 
been studied during the last generation. I do not mean to 
depreciate the labours of so-called dilettanti. Adter all, dilettanti 
are lovers of knowledge, and in a study such as the study of 
Anthropology the labours of these volunteers, or franc-tireurs, 
have often proved most valuable. But the study of man in every 
part of the world has ceased to be a subject for curiosity only. 
It has been raised to the dignity, but also to the responsibility, of 
a real science, and it is now guided by principles as strict and as 
rigorous as any other science — such as Zoology, Botany, Mineral- 
ogy, and all the rest. Many theories which were very popular 
fifty years ago are now completely exploded ; nay, some of the 
very principles by which our .science was then guided have been 
discarded. Let me give you one instance — perhaps the most 
important one — as determining the right direction of anthropo- 
logical studies. 

At our meeting in 1847 it was taken for granted that the study 
of Comparative Philology would be in future the only safe founda- 
tion for the study of Anthropology. Linguistic Ethnology was a 
very favourite term used by Bunsen, Prichard, Latham, and 
others. It was, in fact, the chief purpose of Bunsen’s paper to 
show that the whole of mankind could be classified according to 
language. I protested against this view at the time, and in 1853 
I publi.shed my formal protest in a letter to Bunsen, “ On the 
Turanian Languages.” In a chapter called “ Ethnology verms 
Phonology ” I called, if not for a complete divorce, at least for a 
judicial separation between the study of Philology and the study 
of Ethnology. “ Ethnological race,” I said, “ and phonological 
race are not commensurate, except in ante-historical times, or, 
perhaps, at the very dawn of history. With the migration of 
tribes, their wars, their colonies, their conquests and alliances, 
which, if we may judge from their effects, must have been much 
more violent in the ethnic than ever in the political periods of 
history, it is impossible to imagine that race and langnage should 
continue to run parallel. The physiologist should pursue his own 
science, unconcerned about langnage. Let him see . how far the 
skulls, or the hair, or the colour of the skin of different tribes 
admit of classification ; but to the sound of their words his ear 
VOL. XXI. 0 
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sliould be as deaf as that of the ornitholo'jist’s to the notes of 
caged birds. If his Caucasian class inclades nations or individuals 
speaking Aryan (Greek), Turanian (Turkish), and Semitic 
(Hebrew) languages, it is not his fault. His system must not be 
altered to suit another system. There is a better solution both for 
his difficulties and for those of the phonologist than mutual com- 
promise. The phonologist should collect his evidence, arrange his 
classes, divide and combine as if no Blumenbach had ever looked 
at skulls, as if no Camper had ever measured facial angles, as if 
no Owen had ever examined the basis of a cranium. His evidence 
is the evidence of language, and nothing else; this he must follow, 
even though in the teeth of history, physical, or political. . . 

There ought to be no compromise between ethnological and 
phonological science. It is only by stating the glaring contra- 
dictions between the two that truth can be elicited.” 

At first mv protest met with no response ; nay, curiously enough, 

I have often been supposed .to be the strongest advocate of the 
theory which I so fiercely attacked. Perhaps I was not entirely 
without blame, for, having once delivered my soul, I allowed mv- 
self occasionally the freedom to speak of the Aryan or the 
Semitic race, meaning thereby no more than the people, whoever 
and whatever they were, who spoke Aryan or Semitic languages. 

I wish we could distinguish in English as in Hebrew between 
nations and languages. Thus in the Book of Daniel iii. 4, “ the 
herald cried aloud . . . O people, nations, and languages.” 

Why then should we not distinguish between nations and 
languages ? But to put an end to every possible misunderstand- 
ing, I declared at last that to speak of “an Aryan skull would be 
as great a monstrosity as to speak of a dolichocephalic language.” 

I do not mean to say that this old heresy, which went by the 
name of linguistic ethnology, is at present entirely extinct. But 
among all serious students, whether physiologists or philologists, 
it is by this time recognised that the divorce between Ethnology 
and Philology, granted if only for incompatibility of temper, has 
been productive of nothing but good. 

Instead of attempting to classify mankind as a whole, students 
are now engaged in classing skulls, in classing hair, and teeth, 
and skin. Many solid results have been secured by these special 
researches ; but, as yet, no two classifications, based on these 
characteristics, have been made to run parallel. 

The most natural classification is, no doubt, that according to 
the colour of the skin. This gives us a black, a brown, a yellow, a 
red, and a white race, with sevei-al subdivisions. This classifi- 
cation has often been despised as unscientific : but it may still 
turn out far more valuable than is at present supposed. 

The next classification is that by the colour of the eyes, as 
black, brown, hazel, grey, and blue. This subject also has 
attracted much attention of late, and, within certain limits, the 
results have proved very valuable. 

The most favourite classification, however, has always been that 
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according' to the skulls. The skull, as the shell of the brain, has 
hy many students been supposed to betray something of the 
spiritual essence of man ; and rvho can doubt that the geneial 
features of the skull, if taken in large averages, do correspond t<i 
the general features of human character? We have only to look 
round to see men with heads like a cannon-ball, and others with 
heads like a hawk. This distinction has formed the foundation 
for a more scientific classification into irachycephalic, dolichocephalic, 
and mesocephalic skulls. The proportion of 80 : 100 between the 
transverse and longitudinal diameter gives us the ordinary or 
mesocephalic type, the proportion of 75 : 100 the dolichocephalic, 
the proportion of 85 : 100 the brachycephalic tj-pe. The extremes 
are 70 : 100 and 90 : 100. 

If we examine any large collection of skulls, we have not much 
difficulty in arranging them under these three classes ; but if, after 
we have done this, we look at the nationality of each skull, we find 
the most hopeless confusion. PrunerBey, as Peschel tells ns in his 
“ Volkerkunde,” has observed brachycephalic and dolichocephalit! 
skulls in children bom of the same mother ; and if we consider 
how many women have been carried away into captivity by Mon- 
golians in their inroads into China, India, and Germany, we cannot 
feel surprised if we find some longheads among the roundheads of 
those Central Asiatic hordes. 

Only we must not adopt the easy expedient of certain anthropo- 
logists w'ho, when they find dolichocephalic and brachycephalic 
skulls in the same tomb, at once jump to the conclusion that they 
must have belonged to two difierent races. When, for instance, 
two dolichocephalic and three brachycephalic skulls were discovered 
in the same tomb at Alexanderpol, we were told at once that this 
proved nothing as to the simultaneous occurrence of different 
skulls in the same family ; nay, that it proved the very contrary of 
what it might seem to prove. It was clear, we were assured, that 
the two dolichocephalic skulls belonged to Aryan chiefs and the 
three brachycephalic skulls to the non-Aryan slaves, who were 
killed and buried with their masters, according to a custom well 
known to Herodotus. This sounds very learned, but is it really 
quite straightforward ? 

Besides the general division of skulls into dolichocephalic, 
brachycephalic, and mesocephalic, other divisions have been under- 
taken, according to the height of the skull, and again, according to 
the maxillary and the facial angles. This latter division gives us 
orthognathic, prognathic, and rnesognathic skulls. 

Lastly, according to the peculiar character of the hair, we may 
dnstingnish two great divisions, the people with woolly hair 
( JJlotriches) and people with smooth hair (Lissotriches) . The former 
are subdivided into Lophocomi, people with tufts of hair, and 
Briocomi, or people with fleecy hair. The latter are divided into 
Euthycomi, straight-haired, and Euplocami,^ wavy-haired. It has 

* Jiot Eitplo-comic, wavr-haired, as Brinton gives it. 
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been sho'wn tbat these peculiarities of the hair depend on the 
peculiar form of the hair-tubes, which, in cross-sections, are found 
to be either round or elongated in different ways. 

How all these classifications, to which several more might be 
added, those according to the orbits of the eyes, the outlines of the 
nose, the width of the pelvis, are by themselves extremely useful. 
But few of them only, if any, run strictly parallel. It has been 
said that all dolichocephalic races are prognathic, and have woolly 
hair. I doubt whether this is true without exception ; but even 
if it were, it would not allow us to draw any genealogical con- 
clusions from it, because there are certainly many dolichocephalic 
people who are not woolly-haired, as, for instance, the Eskimos.^ 

How let us consider whether there can be any organic connection 
between the shape of the skull, the facial angle, the conformation 
of the hair, or the colour of the skin on one side, and what we call 
the great families of language on the other. That we speak at all 
may rightly be called a work of nature, opera naturale, as Dante 
said long ago ; but that we speak thus or thus, cosi o cosi, that, as 
the same Dante said, depends on our pleasure — -that is, our work. 
To imagine, therefore, that as a matter of necessity, or as a matter 
of fact, dolichocephalic skulls have anything to do with Aryan, 
mesocephalic with Semitic, or brachycephalic with Turanian speech, 
is nothing but the wildest random thought ; it can convey no 
rational meaning whatever. "We might as well say that all painters 
are dolichocephalic, and all musicians brachycephalic, or that all 
lophocomic tribes work in gold, and all lissocomic tribes in silver. 

If anything must be ascribed to prehistoric times, surely the dif- 
ferentiation of the human skull, the human hair, and the human 
skin, would have to be ascribed to that distant period. Ho one, I 
believe, has ever maintained that a mesocephalic skull was split or 
differentiated into a dolichocephalic and a brachycephalic variety in 
the bright sunshine of history. 

But let us, for the sake of argument, assume that in prehistoric 
times all dolichocephalic people spoke Aryan, all mesocephalic, 
Semitic, all brachycephalic, Turanian languages ; how would that 
help us ? 

So long as we know anything of the ancient Aryan, Semitic, and 
Turanian languages, we find foreign words in each of them. This 
proves a very close and historical contact between them. For 
instance, in Babylonian texts of 3000 B.c. there is the word siyidhu 
fur cloth made of vegetable fibres, linen. That can only be the 
Sk. sindhu, the Indus, or saindhava, what comes from the Indus. 
It would be the same word as the Homeric mvciv, fine cloth.^ , In 
Egyptian we find so many Semitic words that it is difficult 
to say whether they were borrowed or derived from a common 
source. I confess I am not convinced, but Egyptologists of high 
authority assure ns that the names of several Aryan peoples, such as 
the Sicilians and Sardinians, occur in the fourteenth century b.c., 

* Brinton, “ Baces of Peoplr,” p. 249. 

^ “Physical Eeligion,” p. 87. 
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in the inscriptions of the time of Menephthah I. Again, as 
soon as we know anything of the Turanian languages — Finnish 
tor instance — we find them full of Aryan words. All this, it may 
be said, applies to a very recent period in the ancient history of 
humanity. Still, we have no access to earlier documents, and we 
may fairly say that this close contact which existed then existed 
probably at an earlier time also. 

If, then, we have no reason to doubt that the ancestors of the 
people speaking Aryan, Semitic, and Turanian languages lived in 
close proximity, would there not have been marriages between 
them, so long as they lived in peace, and would they not have killed 
the men and carried off the women in time of war ? What, then, 
would have been the effect of a marriage between a dolichocephalic 
mother and a brachycephalic father f The materials for studying 
this question of metissage, as the French call it, are too scanty as 
yet to enable us to speak with confidence. But whether the 
paternal or the maternal type prevailed, or whether their union 
gave rise to a new permanent variety, still it stands to reason that 
the children of a dolichocephalic captive woman might be found, 
after fifty or sixty years, speaking the language of the brachy- 
cephalic conquerors. 

It has been the custom to speak of the early Aryan, Semitic, and 
Turanian races as large swarms — as millions pouring from one 
country into another. It has been calculated that these early 
nomads would have required immense tracts of meadow land to 
keep their flocks, and that it was the search of new pastures that 
drove them, by an irresistible force, over the whole inhabitable 
earth. 

This may have been so, but it may also have not been so. Any- 
how, we have a right to suppose that, before there were millions of 
human beings, there were at first a few only. We have been told 
of late that there never was a first man ; but we may be allowed 
to suppose, at all events, that there were at one time a few first 
men and a few first women. If, then, the mixture of blood 
by marriage and the mixture of language in peace or war took 
place at that early time, when the world was peopled by some 
individuals, or by some hundreds, or by some thousands only, think 
only what the necessary result would have been. It has been 
calculated that it would require only 600 years to populate the whole 
earth with the descendants of one couple, the first father being 
dolichocephalic and the first mother brachycephalic. They might, 
after a time, all choose to speak an Aryan language, but they could 
not choose their skulls, but would have to accept them from 
nature, whether dolichocephalic or brachycephalic. 

Who, then, would dare at present to lift up a skull and say this 
skull must have spoken an Aryan language, or lift up a language 
and say this language must have been spoken by a dolichocephalic 
skull ? Yet, though no serious student would any longer listen to 
such arguments, it takes a long time before theories that were 
maintained for a time by serious students, and wore then sur- 
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renJered by them, can be completely eradicated. I shall not tonch 
to-dav on the hackneyed qnestion of the “ Home of the Aryans,” 
except as a warning. There are two qnite distinct questions con- 
cerning’ the home of the Aryans. 

When students of Philology speak of Aryas they mean by 
Aryas nothing bnt people speaking in Aryan language. They 
affirm nothing about skulls, skins, bair, and all the rest. Arya with 
them means speakers of an Aryan language. When, on the con- 
trary, students of Physiology speak of dolichocephalic, orthognatic, 
enthyeomic people, they speak of their physiological characteristics 
only, and affirm nothing whatever about langimge. 

It is clear, therefore, that the home of the Aryas, in the proper 
sense of that word, can be determined by linguistic evidence only, 
while the home of a blue-eyed, blond-haired, long-sknlled, fair- 
skinned people can be determined by physiological evidence only. 
Any kind of concession or compromise on either side is simply 
fatal, and has led to nothing but a promiscuons slaughter of inno- 
cents. Separate the two armies, and the whole physiological 
evidence collected by D’Omalius d’Halloy, Latham, and their 
followers will not fill more than an octavo page : while the linguist 
evidence collected by Benfey and his followers will not amount to 
more than a few words. Everything else is mere rhetoric. 

The physiologist is grateful, no doubt, for any additional skull 
whose histoj'ical antecedents can be firmly established : the phil- 
ologist is grateful for any additional word that can help to indicate 
the historical or geographical whereabouts of the unknown speakers 
of Aryan speech. On these points it is possible to argue. They 
alone have a really scientific value in the eyes of a scholar, because, 
if there is any difference of opinion on them, it is possible to come to an 
agreement. As soon, however, as we go beyond these mere matters 
of fact, which have been collected by real students, everything be- 
comes at once mere vanity and vexation of spirit. I know the appeals 
that have been made for conce.ssions and some kind of compromise 
between Physiology and Philology; but honest students know that 
on ’■■■ ’''i- ' ■ ‘ ■ ■■■. compromise is admissible. With regard to 

the ' ■>' , • ■ ' i h- \r_. no hone.st philologist will allow himself to 
be driven one step beyond the statement that the unknown people 
who spoke Aryan languages were, at one time, and before their 
final separation, settled somewhere in A.sia. That may seem very 
small comfort, but for the present it is all we have a right to say. 
Even this mu.st be taken with the limitations which, as all true scholars 
know, apply to speculations concerning what may have happened, 
say, five thousand or ten thousand years ago. As to the colour of 
the skin, the hair, the eyes of those unknown speakers of Aryan 
sneech, the scholar says nothing ; and when he speaks of their 
olood he knows that such a word can be taken in a metaphorical 
sense only. If we once step from the narrow domain of science 
into the vast wilderness of mere assertion, then it does not matter 
what we say. We may say, with Penka, that all Aryas are doli 
chocephalic, blue-eyed, and blond, or we may say, with Pietremer t, 
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that all Aryas are hrachycephalic, with brown eyes and black hair.' 
Tl ere is no difference between the two assertions. They are both 
perfectly nnmeaning. They are vox et proeferea nihil. May I be 
allowed to add that Latham's theory of the European origin of 
Sanskrit, which has lately been represented as marking the nearest 
epoch in the study of Anthropology, was discussed by me in the 
Edinhurgli Review of 1851. 

My experiences during the last forty years have only served to 
confirm the opinion which I expressed forty years ago, that there 
ought to be a complete separation between Philology and Physi- 
ology. And yet, if I were asked whether snch a divorce should now 
be made absolute, I should say, Xo. There have been so many 
unexpected discoveries of new facts, and so many surprising com- 
binations of old facts, that we must always be prepared to hear 
some new eviderce, if only that evidence is brought forward ac- 
cording to the rules which govern the court of true science. It 
may be that in time the classification of skulls, hair, eyes, and skin 
may be brought into harmony with the classification of language. 
We may even go on so far as to admit, as a postulate, that the two 
must have run parallel, at least in the beginning of all things. But 
with the evidence before us at present, mere wrangling, mere itera- 
tion of exploded assertions, mere contradictions, will produce no 
effect on that true jury which in every country hardly ever con- 
sists of more than twelve trusty men, but with whom the final 
verdict rests. The very things that most catch the popular ear 
will by them be ruled out of court. But every single new word, 
common to all the Aryan languages, and telling of some climatic, 
geographical, historical, or physiological circumstance in the 
earliest life of the speakers of Aryan speech, will be truly welcome 
to philologists quite as much as a skull from an early geological 
stratum is to the physiologist, and both to the anthropologist, in 
the widest sense of that name. 

But, if all this is so, if the alliance between Philology and 
Physiology has hitherto done nothing but mischief, what right, it 
may be asked, had I to accept the honour of presiding over this 
section of Anthropology ? If you will allow me to occupy your 
valuable time a little longer, I shall explain, as shortly as possible, 
why I thought that I, as a philologist, might do some small 
amount of good as President of the Anthropological Section. 

In spite of all that I have said against the unholy alliance be- 
tween Physiology and Philology, I have felt for years — and I 
believe I am now supported in my opinion by all competent 
anthropologists — that a knowledge of languages must be considered 
in future as a sine qua non for every anthropologist. 

Anthropology, as you know, has increased so rapidly that it 
seems to say now. Nihil humani a me alienum puto. So long as 
Anthropology treated only of the anatomy of the human body, any 
surgeon might have become an excellent anthropologist. But now, 
when Anthropology includes the study of the earliest thoughts of 
* V. de Gheyn, 1889, p. 26. 
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man, his customs, his laws, his traditions, his legends, his religions, 
aye, even his early philosophies, a student of Anthropology without 
an accurate knowledge of languages, and, what is even more im- 
portant, without the conscience of a scholar, is like a sailor 
without a compass. 

No one disputes this with regard to nations who possess a 
literature. No one would listen to a man describing the pecu- 
liarities of the Greek, the Roman, the Jew, the Arab, the Chinese, 
without knowing their languages, and being capable of reading 
the master- works of their literature. We knowhow often men 
who have devoted the whole of their life to the study, for instance, 
of Hebrew differ not only as to the meaning of certain words and 
passages, but as to the very character of the Jews. One authority 
states that the Jews, and not only the Jews, but all Semitic 
nations, were possessed of a monotheistic instinct. Another 
authority shows that all Semitic nations, not excluding the Jews, 
were polytheistic in their religion, and that the Jehovah of the Jews, 
we are told, was not conceived at first as the Supreme Deity, but 
as a national God only, as the God of the Jews, who, according to 
the latest view, was originally a fetish or a totem, like all other 
gods. 

Ton know how widely classical scholars differ on the character 
of Greeks and Romans, on the meaning of their customs, the pur- 
pose of their religions ceremonies — ^nay, the very essence of their 
gods. And yet there was a time, not very long ago, when anthro- 
pologists would rely on the descriptions of casual travellers, who, 
after spending a few weeks, or* even a few years, among tribes 
whose language was utterly unknown to them, gave the most 
marvellous accounts of their customs, their laws, their folk-lore, 
and even of their religion. It may he said that anybody can 
describe what he sees, even though unable to converse with the 
people. I say, Decidedly no ; and I am supported in this opinion 
by the most competent judges. Dr. Codrington, who has just 
published his excellent book on the “ Melanesians : Their Anthro- 
pology and Folk-lore,” spent twenty-four years among the 
Melanesians, learning their dialects, collecting their legends, and 
making a systematic study of their laws, customs, and superstitions. 
But what does he say in his preface? “I have felt the truth,” he 
says, “of what Mr. Fison, late missionary in Fiji, has written: 
‘ When a European has been living for two or three years among 
savages, he is sure to be fully convinced that he knows all about 
them ; when he has beeb ten years or so amongst them, if he be 
an observant man, he finds that he knows very little about them, 
and so begins to learn.’ ” 

How few of the books in which we trust with regard to the 
characteristic pwuliarities of savage races have been written by 
men who have lived among them for ten or twenty years, and who 
have learnt their langu^es till they could speak them as well as 
the natives themselves. 

It is no excuse to say that any traveller who has eyes to see and 
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ears to hear can foim a correct estimate of tlie doings and sayings 
of savage tribes. It is not so, and anthropologists know from sad 
experience that it is not so. Suppose a trav'eller came to a camp 
where he saw thousands of men and women dancing round the 
image of a young bull. Suppose that the dancers were all stark 
naked, that after a time they began to fight, and that at the end of 
their orgies there were three thousand corpses lying about weltering 
in their blood. Would not a casual traveller have described such 
savages as worse than the negroes of Dahomey? Yet these savages 
were really the Jews, the chosen people of God. The im.age was 
the golden calf, the priest was Aaron, and the chief who ordei'ed 
the massacre was Moses. We may read the 32nd chapter of 
Exodus in a very different sense. A traveller who could have 
conversed with Aaron and Moses might have understood the causes 
of the revolt and the necessity ot the massacre. But without this 
power of interrogation and mutual explanation, no travellers, 
however graphic and amusing their stories may be, can be trusted ; 
no statements of theirs can be used by the anthropologist for truly 
scientific purposes. 

From the day when this fact was recognized by the highest 
authorities in Anthropology, and was sanctioned by some at least 
of our anthropological, ethnological, and folk-lore societies, a new 
epoch began, aud Philology received its right place as the hand- 
maid of Anthropology. The most important paragraph in our new 
charter was this, that in future no one is to be quoted or relied on as 
an authority on the customs, traditions, and more particularly on 
the religions ideas of uncivilised races who has not acquired an 
acquaintance with their language, sufficient to enable him to con- 
verse with them freely on these difficult subjects. 

Ho one would object to this rule when we have to deal with 
civilised and literary nations. But the languages of Afiica, 
America, Polynesia, and even Australia are now being studied as 
formerly Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Sanskrit only were studied. 
Yon have only to compare the promiscuous descriptions of the 
Hottentots in the works of the best ethnologists with the researches 
of a real Hottentot scholar like Dr. Hahn to see the advance that 
has been made. When we read the books of Bishop Callaway on 
the Zulu, of William Gill and Edward Tregear on the Polynesians, 
of Horatio Hale on some of the North American races, we feel at 
once that we are in safe lands, in the hands of real scholai-s. 
Even then we must, of course, remember that their knowledge of 
the languages cannot compare with that of Bentley, or Hermann, 
or Bnrnouf, or Ewald. Yet we feel that we cannot go altogether 
wrong in trusting to their guidance. 

I venture to go even a step further, and I believe the time will 
come when no anthropologist will venture to write on anything 
concerning the inner life of man without having himself acquired 
a knowledge of the language in which that inner life finds its truest 
expression. 

This may seem to be exacting too much, but you have only to 
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look, for instance, at tke description given of tbe enstoms, tke 
laws, the legends, and the religions convictions of the people of 
India about a hundred years aaro, and before Sanskrit began to be 
studied, and yon will be amazed at the nicer caricature that is 
often given there of the intellectual state of the Brahmans com- 
pared with what we know of it now from their own literature. 

And if that is the case with a people like the Indians, who are a 
civilised race, possessed of an ancient literature, and well within 
the focus of history for the last two thousand years, what can be 
expected in the case of really savage races ! One can hardly trust 
one’.s eyes when one sees the evidence placed before ns by men 
whose good faith cannot be questioned, and who nevertheless con- 
tradict each other flatly on the most ordinary subjects. We owe 
to one of OUT secretaries,. Mr. Roth, a most careful collection of all 
that has been said on the Tasmanians by eye-witnesses. Xot the 
least valuable part of this collection is that it opens our eyes to 
the utter untrustworthiness of the evidence on which the anthro- 
pologist has so often had to rely. In an article on Mr. Roth’s 
book in “ Nature,” I tried to show that there is not one essential 
feature in the religion of the Tasmanians on which different antho- 
rities have not made assertions diametrically opposed to each 
other. Some say that the Tasmanians have no idea of a Supreme 
Being, no rites or ceremonies ; others call their religion Dualism, 
a worship of good and evil spirits. Some maintain that they had 
deified the powers of nature, others that they were Devil-worship- 
pers. Some declare their religion to be pure monotheism, combined 
with belief in the immortality of the soul, the efficacy of prayers 
and charms. Nay, even the most recent article of faith, the 
descent of man from some kind of animal, has received a religions 
sanction among the Tasmanians. For Mr. Horton, who is not 
given to joking, tells ns that they believed “ they were originally 
formed with tails, and without knee-joints, by a benevolent being, 

and that another descended from heaven and ' ■ - the 

sufferers, cut off their tails, and with grease • ’ ■ ■ es. 

I would undertake to show that what applies to the descriptions 
given us of the now extinct race of the Tasmanians applies with 
equal force to the descriptions of almost all the savage races with 
whom anthropologists have to deal. In the case of large tribes, 
such as the inhabitants of Australia, the contradictory evidence 
may, no doubt, be accounted for by the fact that the observations 
were made in different localities. But the chief reason is always 
the same — ignorance of the language, and therefore want of 
sympathy and impossibility of mutual explanation and correction. 

Let me in conclu.sion give yon one of the most flagrant instances of 
how a'whole race can be totally misrepresented by men ignorant of 
their language, and how these misrepresentations are at once 
removed if travellers acquire a knowledge of the language, and 
thus have not only eyes to see, but ears to hear, tongues to speak, 
and hearts to feel. 

No race has been so cruelly maligned for centuries as the inhabi- 
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tants of the Andaman Islands. An Arab writer of the ninth cen- 
tury states that their complexion was frightful, their hair frizzled, 
their countenance and eyes terrible, their feet very large, and 
almost a cubit in length, and that they go quite naked. Marco 
Polo (about 1285) declared that the inhabitants are no better than 
wild beasts, and he goes on to say : “ I assure you, all the men of 
this island of Angamanain have heads like dogs, and teeth and 
eyes likewise ; in fact, in the face they are just like big mastiff 
dogs.” 

So long as no one could be found to study their language there 
was no appeal from these libels. But w’hen, after the Sepoy 
Mutiny in 1857, it was necessary to find a habitation for a large 
number of convicts, the Andaman Islands, which had already 
served as a penal settlement on a smaller scale, became a large 
penal colony under English officers. The havoc that was wrought 
by this sudden contact between the Andaman Islanders and these 
civilised Indian convicts was terrible, and the end will probably be 
the same as in Tasmania — ^the native population will die out. 
Fortunately one of the English officers (Mr. Edward Horace IMan) 
did not shrink from the trouble of learning the language spoken 
by these islanders, and, being a careful observer and perfectly 
trustworthy, he has given ns some accounts of the Andaman 
aborigines which are real masterpieces of anthropological research. 
If these islanders must be swept away fi’om the face of the earth, 
they will now at all events leave a good name behind them. Even 
their outward appearance seems to become different in the eyes of 
a sympathising observer from what it was to casual travellers. 
They are, no doubt, a very small race, their average height being 
4 ft. lOf in. But this is almost the only' charge brought against 
them which Mr. Man has not been able to rebut. Their hair, he 
says, is fine, very closely curled, and fi-izzly. Their colour is dark, 
but not absolutely black. Their features possess little of the 
most marked and coarser peculiarities of the negro type. The 
projecting jaws, the prominent thick lips, the broad and flattened 
nose (if the genuine negro are so softened down as scarcely to he 
recognised. 

But let us hear now what Mr. ilan has to tell us about the social, 
moral, and intellectual qualities of these so-called savages who had 
lieen represented to us as cannibals ; as ignorant of the existence 
of a deity ; as knowing no marriage — except what by a bt Id 
euphemism has been called communal marriage ; as unacquainted 
^vith fire ; as no better than wild beasts, having heads, teeth, and 
eyes like dogs — being, in fact, like big mastiffs. 

“ Before the introduction into the islands of what is called 
European civilisation, the inhabitants,” Mr. Man writes, “ lived in 
small villages, their dwellings built of branches and leaves of 
trees. They were ignorant of agriculture, and kept no poultry or 
domestic animals. Their pottery was hand-made, their clothing 
very scanty. They were expert swimmers and divers, and able to 
manufacture well-made dug-out canoes and outriggers. They 
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were ignorant of metals, ignorant, we are told, of producing fire, 
tliougli thej kept a constant supply of burning and smouldering 
wood. Tbey made use of shells for their tools, had stone hammers 
and anvils, bows and arrows, harpoons for killing turtle and fish. 
Such is the fertility of the island that they have abundance and 
variety of food all the year round. Their food was invariably 
cooked, they drank nothing but water, and they did nob smoke. 
People may call this a savage life. I know many a starving 
labourer who would gladly exchange the benefits of European 
civilisation for the blessings of such s.avagery.” 

These small islanders who have always been represented by a 
certain class of anthropologists as the lowest stratum of humanitv 
need not fear comparison, so far as their social life is concerned, 
with races who are called civilised. So far from being addicted to 
what is called by the self-contradictory name of communal 
marriage, Mr. Man tells us that bigamy, polygamy, polyandry, 
and divorce are unknown to them, and that the marriage contract, 
so far from being regarded as a merely temporary contract, to be 
set aside on account of incompatibility of temper or other such 
causes, is never dissolved. Conjugal fidelity till death is not the 
exception but the rule, and matrimonial differences, which occur 
but rarely, are easily settled with or without the intervention of 
friends. One of the most striking features of their social relations 
is the marked equality and affection which exist between husband 
and wife, and the consideration and respect with which women are 
treated might, with advantage, be emulated by certain classes in 
our own land. As to cannibalism or infanticide, they are never 
practi.sed by them. 

It is easy to say that Mr. Man may be prejudiced in favour of 
these little savages, whose language he has been at so much pains 
to learn. Fortunately, however, all his statements have lately 
been confirmed by another authority — Colonel Cadell, the Chief 
Commissioner of these islands.* He is a Victoria Cross, and 
not likely to be given to over much sentimentality. Well, this is 
what he says of these fierce mastiffs, with feet a cubit in 
length ; — 

“They are merry little people,” he says. “One could not 
imagine how taking they were. Everyone who had to do with 
them fell in love with them (these fierce mastiffs). Contact w'ith 
civilisation had not improved the morality of the natives, but in 
their natural state they were truthful and honest, generons and 
self-denying. He had watched them sitting over their fires 
cooking their evening meal, and it was quite pleasant to notice the 
absence of greed and the politeness with which they picked off the 
tit-bits and thrust them into each other’s mouths. The forest and 
sea abundantly supplied their wants, and it was therefore not 
surprising that the attempts to induce them to take to cultivation 
had been quite unsuccessful, highly though they appreciated the 
rice and Indian com which were occasionally supplied to them. 
All was grist that came to their mill in the shape of food. The 
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forest supplied them mth edible roots and fruits. Bats, rats, 
flyinor-foxes, i^anas, sea-snakes, molluscs, wild pig, fish, turtle, 
and last, though not least, the larvae of beetles, formed welcome 
additions to their larder. He remembered one morning landing 
by chance at an encampment of theirs, under the shade of a 
gigantic forest tree. On one fire was the shell of a turtle, acting 
as its own pot, in which was simmering the green fat delicious to 
more educated palates ; on another its flesh was being broiled, 
together with some splendid fish ; on a third a wild pig was being 
roasted, its drippings falling on wild yams, and a jar of honey 
stood close hy, all delicacies fit for an alderman’s table.” 

These are things which we might suppose anybody who has eyes 
to see, and who is not wilfully blind, might have observed ; but 
when we come to traditions, laws, and particularly to religion, no 
one ought to be listened to as an authority who cannot converse 
with the natives. For a long time the Mincopies have been 
represented as without any religion, without even an idea of the 
Godhead. This opinion received the support of Sir John Lubbock, 
and has been often repeated without ever having been re-examined . 
As soon, however, as these Mincopies began to be studied more 
carefully — more particularly as soon as some persons resident 
among them had acquired a knowledge of their language, and 
thereby a means of real communication — their religion came out 
as clear as daylight. According to Mr. E. H. Man, they have a 
name for God — Pii Inga. And how can a race be said to be without 
a knowledge of God if they have a name for God ? Piihtga has a 
very mythological character. He has a stone house in the sky ; 
he has a wife, whom he created himself, and from whom he has a 
large family, all, except the elde.st, being girls. The mother is 
supposed to be green (the earth?), the daughters black ; they are 
the spirits, called Morou-in ; his son is called Ptjehar. He alone is 
permitted to live with his father and to convey his orders to the 
Morowin. But Puluga was a moral character also. His appear- 
ance is like fire, though nowadays he has become invisible. He 
was never bom, and is immortal. The whole world was created by 
him, except only the powers of evil. He is omniscient, knowing 
even the thoughts of the heart. He is angered by the commission 
of certain sins — some very trivial, at least to our mind — but he is 
pitiful to all who are in distress. He is the judge from whom 
each soul receives its sentence after death. 

According to other authorities, some Andamanese look on the 
sun as the fountain of all that is good, the moon as a minor 
power ; and they believe in a number of inferior spirits, the spirits 
of the forest, the water, and the mountain, as agents of the two 
higher powers. They believe in an evil spirit also, who seems to 
have been originally the spirit of the storm. Him they try to 
pacify by songs, or to frighten away with their arrows. 

I suppose I need say no more to show how indispensable a study 
of language is to every student of Anthropology. If Anthropology 
is to maintain its high position as a real science, not as a mere 
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collection of amnsing anecdotes, its alliance with linguistic studies 
cannot be too close. Its weakest points have always been those 
where it trusted to the statements of authorities ignorant of 
language and of the science of language. Its greatest triatnph.s 
have been achieved by men such as Dr. Hahn, Bishops Callaway 
and Colenso, Dr. W. Gill, and last, not least, Mr. Man, who have 
combined the minute accuracy of the scholar with the compre- 
hensive grasp of the anthropologist, and were thus enabled to use 
the key of language to unlock the perplexities of savage customs, 
savage laws and legends, and, particularly, of savage religions 
and mythologies. If this alliance between Anthropology and 
Philology becomes real, then, and then only, may we hope to see 
Bunsen’s prophecy fulfilled, that Anthropology will become the 
highest branch of that science for which this British Association 
is instituted. 

Allow me in conclusion once more to quote some prophetic words 
from the Address which Bunsen delivered before our Section in 
1847 

“ If ma,n is the apex of the creation it seems right, on the one 
side, that historical inquiry into his origin and development should 
never be allowed to sever itself from the general bodv of natural 
science, and in particular from Physiology. But, on the other 
side, if man is the apex of the creation, if he is the end to which 
all organic formations tend from the very beginning, if man is at 
once the mystery and the key of natural science, if that is tne only 
view of natural science worthy of our age, then Ethnological 
Philology (I should prefer to say Anthropology), once established 
on principles as clear as the physiological are, is the highest 
branch of that science for the advancement of which this Associa- 
tion is instituted. It is not an appendix to Physiology or to 
anything else ; but its object is, on the contrary, capable of 
becoming the end and goal of the labours and transactions of a 
scientific association.” 

Much has been achieved by Anthropology to justify these hopes 
and fulfil the prophecies of my old friend Bunsen. Few men live 
to see the fulfilment of their own prophecies, but they leave 
disciples whose duty it is to keep their .memory alive, and thus to 
preserve that vital continuity of human knowledge which alone 
enables ns to see in the advancement of all science the historical 
evolution of eternal truth. 


Works of Professor Wilken. 

The following list of published papers of the late Professor G. A. 
Wilken, of the University of Leyden, will be of service to anthro- 
pologists. Besides the acknowledged importance of these writings 
as studies of special problems, they have a particular value as being 
largely based on the excellent materials relating to the Dutch East 
Indies which have been collected by Dutch officials,, missionaries 
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and travellers during the last generation. Much of the best resnlts 
of this voluminous literature is extracted and generalized by Prof. 
Wilhen, whose writings incidentally form the best guide to the 
anthropology of the Malay Archipelago. Separate copies of some 
of the papers may be had through the Dutch booksellers. 


De Simsonsage. [Legend of Samson.] (“ De Gids,” 188S, hTo. 5.) 

Hnweliiken tusscheu Bloedverwanten. [Marriages between Blood 
relations.] {Ibid., 1890, No. 6.) 

Over de primitieve vormen van het huwelijk en den oorsprong van 
het gezin. [On Primitive Forms of Mai’riage and Origin of 
the Family.] (“ De Indische Gids,” 1880-81.) 

Over de verwantschap en het huwelijks en erfrecht bij de volken 
van het Maleische ras. [On Relationship and the Law of 
Marriage and Inheritance of the Malay Race.] {Ibid., May 
1883. Amsterdam : De Bussy.) 

Het matriarchat bij de oude Arabiei’en. [Matriarchate among the 
ancient Ai-abs.] (Ibid., Jan. 1884. Amsterdam : De Bussy.) 

Het animisme bij de Volken van den Indischen archipel. [Ani- 
mism among the peoples of the Indian Archipelago.] {Ibid., 
1884-85. Amsterdam ; De Bussy.) 

De betrekking tusscheu Menschen Dieren en Plantenleven naar 
het Yolksgeloof. [The relation between Human, Animal, and 
Vegetable Life in Popular Belief.] {Ibid., 1881. Amsterdam: 
De Bussy.) 

Het strafrecht bij de volken van het Maleische ras. [Criminal 
Law of the Malay Race.] Leiden, Orientalists’ Congress, 1883. 
(‘" Bijdragen tot de Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde van Neder- 
landsch-lndie.” The Hague ; Nijholf, 1883.) 

De besnijdenis bij de volken van den Indischen Archipel. [Cir- 
cumcision in the Indian Archipelago.] {Ibid., IV Series, 
Part X.) 

Eenige opmerkingen, naar aanleiding eener critiek van mijn 
‘•Matriarchat bij de oude Arabieren.” [Remarks on Critique 
of “ Alatriarchate among the Ancient Arabs.”] {Ibid.. IV 
Series, Part X.) 

Plechtigheden en gebruiken bij verlovingen en huwelijken bij de 
volken van den Indischen Archipel, I & II. [Ceremonies 
and Customs at Betrothals and Marriages in the Indian 
Archipelago.] {Ibid., V Series, Parts I, IV.) 

Het tellen bij nachten bij dee volken van het Alaleisch-Polynesische 
ras. [Counting by nights among the Malayo-Polynesian 
Race.] (V Series, Part I.) 

lets over de beteekenis van de ithyphallische beelden bij de 
volken van den Indischen Archipel. [Signification of 
Ithyphallic Figures of the Indian Archipelago.] {Ibid., V 
Series, Part I.) ' 

Het shamanisme bij de volken van den Indischen Archipel. 
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[Sliamanism in the Indian Archipelago.] (Ibid., V Series, 
Part II.) 

lets over de Papnwa’s van de Gnlvinkshaai. [Papnas of Geelvink 
Bay.] (Ibid., V Series, Part 11.) 

Oostersche en Westerscherechtshegrippen. [Eastern and Western 
Legal Ideas.] (Ibid., V Series, Part III.) 

De verbreiding van het matriarchaat op Sumatra. [Diffusion of 
the Matriarchate in Sumatra.] (Ibid., V Series, Part III.) 

lets over de mutilatie der tanden hij de volken van den Indischen 
Archipel. [On the Mutilation of the teeth in the Indian 
xVrehipelago.] (Ibid., Y Series, Part III.) 

Hetpandrecht hi] de volken van den Indischen Archipel. [Law of 
Pledge in the Indian Archipelago.] (Ibid., Y Series, Part III.) 

lets over de schedelvereering hij de volken van den Indischen 
Archipel. [Skull worship in the Indian Archipelago.] 
(Ibid., Y Series, Part LV.) 

De couvade hij de volken van den Indischen Archipel. [ Couvade 
in the Indian Archipelago.] (Ibid. Y Series, part LV.) 

Albinos in den Indischen Archipel. [Albinos in the Indian 
Archipelago.] (Ibid., Y Series, Part V.) 

Struma en cretinisme in den Indischen Archipel. [Scrofula and 
Cretinism in the Indian Archipelago.] (Ibid., Y Series, 
Part Y.) 

Over het huweliiks en erfrecht hij de volken van Zuid- Sumatra. 
[La w of Marriage and Inheritance in South Sumatra.] (Ibid,, 
Y Series, Part VI.) 

IJeber das Haaropfer und andere Trauergebraiiche bei den Volkem 
Indonesiens. [Sacrifice of Hair and other Mourning 
Customs in Indonesia.] (Revue Coloniale Internationale, 
1886-7.) 

Over de verwantschap en het hnwelijks en erfrecht bij de volken 
van den Indischen Archipel. [Relationship and Law of 
Marriage and Inheritance in the Indian Archipelago.] 
(Leiden : Brill, 1883.) 

De vrucht van de beofening der Ethnologie voor de vergelijkende 
rechtswetenschap. [Effect of the Study of Ethnology on 
Comparative Jurisprudence.] (Leiden : BriU, 1885.) 

Landbezit in de Minahasa. Landverkoop in de Minahasa. 
[Tenure and Sale of Land in Minahassa.] (Med. v. w. h. 
i^ederl. Zendeling-Genootschap, XVII and XVIII.) 

Bijdragen tot de kennis der Alfouren van het eiland Boeroe. 
[Alfnrusof the Island Bouro.] (Verh. v. h. Batav. Genootseh. 
van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, XXXVIll.) 

lets over naamgeving en eigennamen bij de Alfouren van de 
Minahasa. [Personal Rames among the Alfurs of Minahasa.] 
(Tijdschr. v. Red. Taal-Land en Volkenkunde, XXII.) 
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Het af platten van het voorhoofd bij de Alfouren van de Minaliasa. 
[Flattening of Forehead among the Alfnrs of Minahasa.] 
{JMd., XXI.) 


Yerkrachting in kinderhnwelijk. [Violation in Child-Marriage.] 
(Tijdsckr. voor Strafrecht, V.) 


“ The History of Human Marriage.” By Edward Wester- 
marck. (Macmillan, 1891.) 8vo., pp. xix, 644. 14s., net. 

The author of this work defines marriage as “ a more or less 
durable connection between male and female, lasting beyond the 
mere act of propagation till after the birth of the offspring.” 
Marriage and family are intimately connected with each other, and 
it is for the benefit of the young that male and female continue to 
live together ; marriage is, therefore, rooted in family, rather than 
family in marriage. It is found among many of the lower animals’; 
it occurs, as a rule, among the anthropomorphous apes, and it is 
universal among mankind. In the opinion of Mr. Westermarck, 

“ there has been no stage of human development when marriage 
has not existed, and the father has always been, as a rule, the 
protector of his family. Human marriage appears to be an 
inheritance from some ape-like progenitor.” 

On the subject of “ communal marriage,” Mr. Westermarck 
sums up the argument as follows : — “ Most anthropologists who 
have written on pre-historic customs believe, indeed, that man 
lived originally in a state of promiscuity or ‘ communal marriage ’ ; 
but we have found that this hypothesis is essentially unscientific. 
The evidence given for it consists of notices of some savage 
nations said to live promiscuously, and of some curious customs 
which are assumed to be survivals from a time when marriage did 
not exist. Many of the assertions made as to peoples living in 
promiscuous intercourse have, however, been shown to be erroneous, 
and the accuracy of the others is, at least, open to question. But 
even if some of the statements were true, it would be a mistake to 
infer that these quite exceptional cases represent a stage of 
development through which all mankind have passed ; and it is 
certainly not among the lowest peoples that sexual relations most 
nearly approach to promiscuity . . . Equally unwarranted is 

the inference of a primitive condition of ‘ communal marriage,’ 
from the fact that in some parts of the world the sexes may 
cohabit freely before marriage. There are numerous savage and 
barbarous peoples, among whom sexual intercourse out of wedlock 
is of rare occurrence, unchastity on the part of the woman being 
looked upon as a disgrace or a crime. Contact with a ‘ higher 
culture ’ has proved pernicious to the morality of savage peoples ; 
and we have some reason to believe that irregular connections 
between the sexes have, on the whole, exhibited a tendency to 
increase along with the progress of civilization. Moreover, free 
sexual intercourse previous to marriage is quite different from 
TOL. XXI. P 
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promiscuity, which mvolves the suppression of individual inclina- 
tions. The most genuine form of it is prostitution, which is rare 
among peoples living in a state of nature, untouched by foreign 
influence. Customs which have been interpreted as acts of 
expiation for individual marriage — a sort of religions prostitution 
found in the East ; ihs jus primre noctis granted to the friends of 
the bridegroom, or to all the guests at a marriage, or to a 
particular person, a chief, or a priest ; and the custom of lending 
wives to visitors may be far more satisfactorily explained otherwise. 
This is true also of the fact that, among certain peoples, courtesans 
are held in greater estimation than women married to a single 
husband. Mr. Morgan’s view, that the former prevalence of 
‘ marriage in a group ’ and promiscuity are proved by the 
‘ classificatory system of relationship ’ in force among many 
people, pre-supposes that the nomenclature was founded on blood- 
relationship, as near as the parentage of individuals could be 
known. But it can scarcely be doubted that the terms for 
relationships were, originally, mere terms of address, given chiefly 
with reference to sex and age, as also to the external, or social 
relationship in which the speaker stood to the person whom he or 
she addressed. It has been suggested that the system of ‘ kinship 
through females only ’ — implying, chiefly, that children are named 
after their mothers, not after their fathers, and that property and 
rank succeed exclusively in the female line — is due to the uncertain 
paternity which resulted from early promiscuity. But the ties of 
blood have exercised a far less direct influence on this system than 
is generally assumed. There may be several reasons for naming 
children after the mother rather than after the father, apart from 
any consideration of relationship. The custom in accordance with 
which, among many peoples, a man, on marrying, goes to live 
with his wife in the house of her father, deserves special notice in 
this connection. It is probable that the causes which make 
children take their mother’s name have also directly influenced the 
rules of succession, but the power of the name itself seems to have 
been of even higher importance. Moreover, so far as we know, 
there is no general coincidence of what we consider moral and 
immoral habits with the prevalence of the male and female line 
among existing savages ; and among various peoples the male 
line prevails, although paternity is often actually uncertain on 
account of their polyandrous marriage customs. Avowed recog- 
nition of kinship in the female line only by no means implies an 
unconsciousness of male kinship. Finally there are many rude 
peoples who exhibit no traces at all of a system of ‘kinship 
through females only.’ Thus the facts pat forward in support of 
the hypothesis of prom.iscnity do not entitle us to assume that 
promiscuity has ever been the prevailing form of sexual relations, 
even among a single people, whilst the hypothesis is opposed to all 
the correct ideas we are able to form with regard to the early 
state of man. Promiscuous intercourse between the sexes tends to 
a pathological condition very unfavourable to fecundity ; and the 
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almost Tiniversal prevalence of jealousy among peoples unaffected 
by foreign infinenee, as well as among the lower mammals, makes 
it most unlikely that promiscuity ever prevailed at any stage of 
human development.” 

Celibacy is almost unknown among savage and barbarous races, 
and marriage usually takes place at the age of puberty. 

Mr. Westermarck agrees with Herr Joest as to the origin of 
the practices of tattooing, mutilating, and painting the body, and 
considers that Mr. Frazer’s theory that they are fundamentally 
connected with totemism rests upon very slender foundation. 
Taking into consideration the fact that in all parts of the world 
the desire for self-decoration is strongest at the beginning of the 
age of puberty, it appears much more probable that all these 
practices originated in a desire to render the person more attractive 
to the opposite sex. Mr. Westermarck believes that even circum- 
cision owes its origin to the same cause. 

“Ideas of modesty are altogether relative and conventional. 
Peoples who are accustomed to tattoo themselves are ashamed to 
appear untattooed ; peoples whose women are in the habit of 
covering their faces consider such a covering indispensable for 
every respectable woman ; peoples, who for one jreason or another, 
have come to conceal the navel, the knee, the bosom, or other 
parts, blush to reveal what is hidden. It is not the feeling of 
shame that has provoked the covering, but the covering that has 
provoked the feeling of shame.” 

Under the head of the “ Law of Similarity,” Mr. Westermarck 
criticises the various theories that have been proposed to account 
for the almost universal horror of incest which distinguishes the 
races of men ; he considers that Mr. McLennan’s theory that 
“ exogamy ” arose from the practice of female infanticide is 
erroneous, for “ even admitting the prevalence of the custom, 
and that men may have endeavoured to make up the deficiency of 
women by capturing wives from foreign tribes, it is hard to see 
why intercourse with women of their own tribe should on this 
account have been prohibited, sometimes even on pain of death.” 
Mr. Spencer’s hypothesis that the man who possessed a captured 
wife was held in greater esteem than one who had married a 
native woman, cannot explain the origin of prohibitions of marriage 
between the nearest kin, “ for it is impossible to suppose that that 
powerful feeling which restrains parents from marrying their 
children, brothers from marrying their sisters, can have been due 
to man’s vain desire to have a trophy in his wife.” K^o more 
satisfactory is Dr. Tylor’s suggestion that exogamy was “ an early 
method of political self-preservation,” for the prohibitions of close 
intermarriage certainly cannot be explained on this ground. The 
idea of Mr. Morgan and others that prohibitions of the marriage 
of near kin have arisen from observation of the injurious results 
of such unions “ is insufficient to account for that instinct, which, 
under normal circumstances, makes sexual love between the nearest 
kin a psychical impossibility.” 
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“ It has been asserted that, if there he really an innate horror of 
incest, it onght to show itself intnitively when persons are ignorant 
of any relationship. Bnt ancient writers state that, in Rome, 
incestnons unions often resulted from the exposure of infants who 

were reared by slave-dealers In the early romances 

incestnons love is by no means an uncommon theme, and the folk- 
lore of various peoples gives many instances Man has 

thus no horror of marriage with even the nearest kindred if he is 
unaware of their consanguinity ; consequently, Mr. Huth con- 
cludes, there is no innate feeling against incest. Of course I 
agree with Mr. Huth in thinking that there is no innate aversion 
to marriage between near relations. What I maintain is, that 
there is an innate aversion to sexual intercourse between persons 
living very closely together from early youth, and that, as such 
persons are in most cases related, this feeling displays itself chiefly 
as a horror of intercourse between near kin.” Mr. Westormarek 
believes that this may be accounted for by the fact that consan- 
guineous marriages being injurious, experience would lead in course 
of time to the development of an instinct against them; “it would 
display itself simply as an aversion on the part of inrlividuals to 
union with others with whom they have lived, but as these are for 
the most part blood-relations, the result is the survival of the 
fittest.” 

Mr. Westermarck considers that when this horror of incest was 
fully developed, the difiBculty of procuring a wife in a friendly 
manner must have led to marriage by capture, which in its turn 
gave place to marriage by purchase, symbols of which may still be 
traced in the marriage portion and the wedding gifts. 

Monogamy was probably the earliest form of human marriage, 
both polygyny and polyandry requiring a certain amount of civili- 
zation. 

“ As a general rule, human marriage is not necessarily contracted 
for life, and among most uncivilized and many advanced peoples, a 
man may divorce his wife whenever he likes. . . . Marriage, 

generally speaking, has become more durable in proportion as the 
human race has advanced. . . . The history of human marriage 

is the hi.story of a relation in which women have been gradually 
triumphing over the passions, the prejudices, and the selfish 
interests of men.” 

Whatever opinion may be formed as to the validity of Mr. 
Westermarck’s conclusions, and on several points he is at issue with 
almost all anthropologists who have discussed the question, it can- 
not be denied that he has brought together a valuable collection of 
facts in support of his arguments, and has earned the gratitude of 
students by so doing ; moreover, at the end of the book is a list of 
“ authorities quoted ” which almost amounts to a bibliography 
of the whole subject. — [G. W. B.] 

“ Charles Darwin : His Life and Work.” By C. P. Holder. 
(Putnam, Jiew York, 1891.) 8vo., pp. ^79. The author, in his 
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preface, states : “ In the preparation of the work I have not 
attempted an analytical dissertation upon Darwin’s life-work, 
neither have I discussed his theories or their possible effect upon 
the scientific world, hut I have simply presented the story of hi s 
life, that of one of the greatest naturalists of the age ; a Kfe of 
singular purity ; the life of a man who, in loftiness of purpose and 
the accomplishment of grand results, was the centre of observation 
in his time ; revered and honoured, yet maligned and attacked as 

few have been. In the preparation of this volume I 

am indebted to Francis Darwin, Esq., whose life of his father is 
the only work extant giving fully the life and letters of the natu- 
ralist.” 

“Modem Cremations Ita History and Practice.” By Sir 

Henry Thompson, F.R.C.S., &c. Second Edition. (Kegan Paul, 
London, 1891.) Pp. 163. The work is divided into the follow- 
ing sections ; Historical Sketch of Modern Cremation in England. 
A paper on Cremation, published by the author in the “ Contem- 
porary Review,” 1874 ; followed in two months by a second paper, 
entitled “ A reply to Critics, and an exposition of the process,” in 
the same Review. The argument for Cremation is based on a large 
experience gained between 1874 and the present date. Othcial 
instructions issued by the Cremation Society of England. Method 
of procedure in investigating the cause of death in France. 

“ Dissolution and Evolution, and the Science of Medicine.” 
By C. Pitheld Mitchell. (Williams and Norgate, 1891.) Pp. 
246. On page 221 the author summarises his arguments as 
follows : “ We have been brought to recognise that the multi- 
farious phenomena of disease are originally and innately identical. 
Neglecting a few aberrant and equivocal examples, true disease is 
that which dissolution verbally symbolises — a disintegration of 
matter caused by absorption of surrounding energy. But in the 
body as out of it simultaneous and successive with dissolution is 
the distinct and contrary process of evolution. Together the.se 
two processes comprehend not only the changes that are essential 
to disease, but also its non-essential though inseparable concomi- 
tants.” 

“ Coutemporary Socialism.” By John Rae. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein, 1891.) Pp. 505. This work deals with the history of 
Socialism under the following heads ; the progress and present 
position of Socialism, Ferdinand Lassalle, Karl Marx, the federalism 
of Carl Mario, the Socialists of the Chair, the Christian Socialists, 
Anarchism, Russian Nihilism, Socialism and the Social question. 
State Socialism, and the Agrarian Socialism of Henry George. 

“Actes du deuxieme congres international d’anthropo- 
logie erimineUe biologie et sociologie.” (Paris, G. Masson, 
120, Boulevard St. Germain, August, 1889.) Pp. 540. The 
volume contains a full report of the proceedings of the Congress. 
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“ British New Gninea.” 

The following notes from the Annual Report for 1890 are a 
continuation of those published in the last number of the Journal. 
(Page 75.) As a body of men, the Tngere are as fine as any tribe 
met with in Jfew Guinea. In one tribe on the Upper Fly River, 
there are men as muscular and equally capable in appearance, but 
those of the Tugere met with are probably the best men of the 
tribe. Many of them are of a light brown colour. They are 
armed exclusively with bows and arrows. They propelled their 
canoes (clumsy in build, 35 to 40 feet long, and without out- 
riggers) by means of poles made of the mid-rib of the sago palm- 
leaf. We saw no paddles in use. They wear the hair, which is 
frizzled, plaited into a great number of small cords with a kind 
of sedge ; each cord falls down on the neck, and at the lower 
extremity the sedge is wound round to form at the end of each 
plait a little ball of about the size of a loquat, so that, at a few 
yards distance, each man looks as if he carried on the sides and 
back of the neck a bunch of grapes, so large and heavy that it is 
difficult to turn the head. The forehead is high and well formed, 
the eyes of a hazel colour. In the eai-g are large rings of the wire 
feathers from the wing of the cassowary. The alae nasi are 
profusely ornamented. A hole is made in each from above down- 
wards into the nostril, and into these holes are put bamboos, bone, 
&c., the low'er end coming out of the nostril, so that the bamboo, &c., 
is thus fixed in a perpendicular position. One man wore in this 
way in his nose two leg-bones of a pig, each one fully three-fourths 
of an inch in diameter and about seven inches long ; the upper 
ends reached nearly to the bridge of the nose, and the lower parts 
lay in front of the mouth, and the ends were below the level of 
the chin. Some wore bamboos of similar proportions, others 
bamboos an inch in diameter in each side, and about two inches 
long. Some, again, had cassowary claws stuck into these holes 
with the points directed towards the eye. In many, between the 
holes for the reception of this nasal jewellery, there are on each 
side of the ridge of the nose a perpendicular slit about half an inch 
long. Many wore braids. Round the neck were suspended some- 
times half a dozen pigtails, certain parts of men (probably those 
killed by the wearer), dried and tanned, or perhaps several strings 
of dog’s or wallaby’ s teeth. On the breast were cross-belts of fibre, 
or Job’s tears, and round the waist are generally two girdles, one 
fastened with a shell as a sort of button. Some wore a pubic 
shell, but most had no such covering. On the legs and arms were 
1 ings of plaited cane or mat- work. They do not tattoo. A consider- 
able number suffered from tinea desquamans. A few of them had 
a small cocoannt suspended round the neck with a hole at one end 
and three holes at the side ; this they use as a sort of whistle call. 
They use small baskets made of mat-work to carry small articles 
in, but do not seem to employ for this purpose the net bag so 
common in most parts of the possession. They salute by touching 
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the navel. In the bow gauntlet there were large plumes of casso- 
wary feathers. They nse as food, when travelling on these excui-- 
sions, arrowroot made up in masses of four or five pounds, round 
which a little basket is made of cocoanut leaf, with a small strap 
for transport. They had also a few cocoannts, which they may, 
however, have picked up coming along the coast. 

(Page 80). The people (of the St. Joseph district), are of great 
interest on account of their large numbers, their political relation- 
ships. and their peculiar stage of civilization. There are probably 
10,000 people within the area. They say that originally villages 
were named after the founder, and they have legends as to who were 
the founders of several. But one peculiarity of the place is that 
there are often several villages of the same name ; thus there are 
at least two Aipianas, two Amoamos, three Rarias, two Inawabuis, 
and so on. In each village there are several chiefs, each of whom 
is the head of his own famUy, and often of a number of other 
families connected by intermarriage or by blood. Sometimes they 
recognise one man as a representative chief of the whole village, 
but in other cases there is no principal chief. The great matter 
between the different tribes is the Blood Account. Inawabui, for 
example, some years ago killed seven men of Inawaia. Recently, 
Inawaia has nearly balanced matters by killing six men of Inawabui, 
but a small surplus stUl remains in favour of Inawabui. In 
attempting to wipe that out, Inawaia, which for the time being is 
in the ascendant, -wdll probably create a balance in its own favour, 
and then Inawabui would, in the ordinary course of events, watch 
its opportunity to wipe out the debt, and probably put something 
to its credit. Rarai, in its days of prosperity, ran up a score 
against Amoamo of some seventeen deaths. Now Amoamo has 
cleared the account and got eight ahead of Rarai in the process. 
It is merely an account of blood between these St. Joseph tribes ; 
their state of civilization is such that one does not hear a word of 
such a thing as eating the slain, nor does one see skull trophies in 
the houses. They use as arms the spear, and shield, and stone 
club, but the bow and arrow they do not altogether neglect. 
They do not fortify their villages, but they build watch houses on 
the tops of high trees, and feed the sentinels by sending their food 
up to them in a basket attached to a long cord. All the tribes 
seem to intermarry. There are regular market places where they 
meet at stated times to barter, but this is not universal among 
them. The people of those tribes that are on friendly terms visit 
each other frequently, and there are houses for the reception of 
strangers. 

The domestic arrangements and habits of the people are of still 
greater interest than their intertribal relations. Each family has 
its recognised head, and each its own dwelling. The young men 
who have reached puberty and are not married, are supposed to 
occupy common quarters, under the general control of some man 
advanced in years ; with this exception, the people live in families. 
During the night there is much noise in the village after all have 
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retired to rest; husbands and vrives squabble, wives beat the 
children, and the children are great screamers. In the morning 
the women sweep out the house and clean the ground about it 
from the traces of pigs, and sweep it clean. Then thej cook the 
breakfast, boiling in narrow-mouthed clay pots the taro or bananas 
for the morning meal. When cooked, this is removed into a wide- 
mouthed clay dish, and cocoannts rasped on to the top of the food. 
Meanwhile, the man or men of the family have most likely gone 
to the strangers’ or club house, where they sit on the veranda 
talking, smoking if they can. The dish is carried there by the 
wife, and laid down near the husband. He takes from the little 
net hag he carries on his arm either a spoon made from the shell 
of a cocoanut, or a fork of from two to five prongs, made of the 
leg-bone of a cassowary, with which he deliberately eats, usually 
inviting some friend or gossip to partake. After some time the. 
wife returns for the empty dish. Meantime, the wife and children 
have had their breakfast on their own veranda. The refuse is 
given to the pig, the dog is fed, the dishes are washed and laid 
past, and they are ready for the duties of the day. Normally this 
is that husband and wife, and such children as are able, get ready 
for work in the garden. The man starts with a spear or club, and 
the wife follows with two or three net bags hanging down her 
back from the top of her head to bring home food or firewood in. 
About 3 p.m. they begin to return, the man bearing his weapons, 
the woman carrying food and firewood for the next twenty-four 
hours, with probably the baby perched on the top of the burden. 
The net bag has a loop which comes across the top of the head, 
and as they begin to carry in this way when they are children, 
and the skull bones are soft, a hollow is produced in the calvarium 
in which this loop rests. Immediately after returning from the 
garden, the man goes to his club, the woman lights the fire and 
cooks the evening meal, which is of the same materials and is 
disposed of in the same way as the morning meal. After supper, 
if there has been no death in the village within a month, they 
dance on the village square. Should the garden work not require 
attention, the day may be spent in different kinds of employment. 
It is remarkable that as far as Mon, where they use the Roro- 
Maiva dialect, the women wear petticoats down to the knees, 
similar to those at Port Moresby and along the coast ; but from 
Inawaia and Inawai inland, they wear short petticoats from six 
to nine inches long. The women, of course, make these themselves, 
and much time and criticism is gpven to cut a petticoat the proper 
length, and to give it a good shape and form. They make native 
cloth also, pieces of which the men are fond of wearing in wet or 
cold weather. This is generally made from the bark of the bread- 
fruit tree, but they also use for this purpose the bark of two other 
trees. Men and boys wear a band about three inches wide, made 
ot the same materials. The women have the septum of the nose 
and the lobes of the ear pierced, bnt, as a rule, have neither nose 
norear ornaments, bnt have occasionally an armlet of shell or piece 
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of pearl shell hting round the neck. He is, however, a poor man 
on the St. Joseph who has not some annshells for himself. Many 
wear half a score. The men are fond of painting the face in 
different coloured stripes, and of wearing long hair. The hair of 
the women is short, but the face of the man is kept entirely free 
from hair, except his eyelashes. All is removed by catching each 
hair between two vegetable threads fixed by one end in a short 
piece of twine, which gives a twisting motion to the threads, which 
pulls t*he hair out by the roots. A few, very few, men wear 
beards. Many young men and youths figure as great dandies. 
The dandy wilt have a white feather on the top of his head, a ruff 
of feathers round his hair, then a ruff of bamboo fibre, a piece of 
flat white shell ornamented with tm-tle shell on his forehead, through 
his nose a long piece of white polished clam shell, paint on his 
face, but not a trace of hair, earrings of masses of turtle shell, coils 
of shell beads on his neck, pearl shell on his chest, and perhaps 
half a score of shell rings on bis arms, with red claj daubed over 
various parts of his body, and some long streamers from his girdle 
and elbows, with ruffs of dressed banana fibre on his legs and 
ankles, and bands of painted pandanus leaf just below the knee. 

But the real distinguishing mark is the girdle. This goes round 
the body just over the navel, but is put on so tightly that often 
the liver and stomach hang over the top of the girdle, and the 
unfortunate man of fashion walks as if he were being lifted off 
the ground by the upper distended half of his body. A great many 
of these young men have very puny muscles below the belt, and it 
is almost impossible to avoid thinking that this band must con- 
strict the aorta, and thus starve the body below the ligature. The 
women do not make pottery. What they have, and all appear to 
have as much as they require, comes from Boro or Port Moresby. 
The men seem to make the nets used for bags and also for ham- 
mocks ; all the men seem to sleep in hammocks, except in villages, 
where they have to occupy the mosquito bag. All are great con- 
sumers of betel nut and lime, which they eat all day long, the 
betel palm flourishing there in great luxuriance. The baby may 
be said, for some time, to practically live in a net ; it is carried 
in one suspended to the mother’s neck, dangling low down in front 
of the woman ; it sleeps in a net bag, and when it awakes and 
cries, and cannot change its position in the bag, which is probably 
suspended from the roof of the veranda, it presents a most comical 
appearance. They bury in the common street, and keep the graves 
covered by fences for a bttle time. In all the villages there are at 
present, great strings, sometimes containing thousands of sprouting 
cocoanuts, to be used when great feasts are given. In nearly all 
the villages there is a pulpit-like erection in the square made of 
cocoanut leaves, with long bamboos projecting from it with 
streamers of painted native cloth ; this is a tabu that no one is to 
touch these cocoanuts. A tabu is put on the trees at Aipiana by a 
procession of four men in masks going along the public square in 
the morning. They had the head and body completely enveloped 
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in a garment of native painted clotli, shaped like a lady’s well 
fitting jacket, with short flaps, but with something added to each 
side which projects like a wing, and in which I presume were the 
arms ; the skirt was made of banana leaves, the npper end fastened 
to a girdle ; the ontline at a little distance was exactly that of a 
woman in a skirt and jacket. At Maiva this tabu was declared by 
a man eliciting tremendous shrieks from a syren just outside the 
village. These people stimck me as being very intelligent, and 
taking them all round as being very healthy. A few cases of 
elephantiasis with very little deformity were seen. At Earai there 
was noticed what medical men w'onld call a model case of the 
tubercular form of leprosy in a boy about fourteen. Probably half 
a score of cases of the non-tubercular kind were noted. Most 
fortunately Tinea desqnamans has not reached this district as yet, 
but of course yaws are universal among the young children. 
Swollen glands in the groin are rather common. We had some 
cases of fever but none severe. 

A Despatch from the Administrator of New G-uinea, dated 27th 
April, 1891, contains the following: — “In dress, manners, and 
customs, Masingara closely resembles the coast tribes ; but they 
have one custom which I have not previously assisted at in New 
Guinea. Soon after the appearance of Gume, he presented me in 
person with three or four plants of a small species of Piper 
methysticum. Not knowing that they attached any particular 
meaning to this, I gave the plants to the two Fijians of the party, 
to whom I knew it would be a great treat. A few minutes after- 
wards a man came and told me that it was the custom of this tribe 
to drink the Piper methysticum when they had any important busi- 
ness or undertaking to discuss. Some more was accordingly 
brought for myself and for the coast chiefs, and they began at once 
to use it in their owm way. This variety of the plant was about 
two feet high, all of a green colour, the stem much knotted, and 
the root consisting of a large number of small fibrils. The man 
chewed the root fibrils and the stem ; any man of an obliging dis- 
position did this, but as a matter of politeness it was generally 
done by a Masingara man. The chewed mass he put into a part 
of the cloth-like portion of the sheath of the young leaf of a cocoa- 
nut tree, a little water was added, and it was then squeezed into a 
small dish consisting of one half of a cocoanut shell. One man 
drank this off without any ceremony or remark ; then a mass was 
chewed for someone else, and the same process was gone over as 
long as the plants lasted, or anyone cared to prepare or drink it. 
The two Fijians of the party pronounced the plant to be ‘ very 
strong,’ but they were much amused by the extremely primitive 
and unceremonious way in which it was drunk. The difference 
between this inornate custom in the Masingara tribe, and the 
oif^rate, imposing, sometimes almost solemn, corresponding cere- 
™ Pacific Islands, represents, not unfairly, the immense 
A ^c separates the Papuan from the Polynesian civilization ” 
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“ Crozet’s Voyage to Tasmania, New Zealand, the Ladrone 
Islands, and the Phillipines, in the years 1771 1772.” 

Translated by H. Ling Roth. (Tmslove and Shirley, London, 
1891.) 8to., pp. xxiii, 148. (Plates.) 

In this translation of -what is commonly known as “ Crozet’s 
Voyage,” Mr. Ling Roth has unearthed and made accessible to the 
dorinary reader an interesting aceount of the adventures of a party 
of Frenchmen who went, under the command of Marion de Fresne, 
in search of the great land which was supposed to be situated 
somewhere in the Southern Ocean. Crozet was Marion’s lieu- 
tenant, and took command of the expedition after the murder of 
his chief by the New^ Zealanders. 

To anthropologists the work is of interest as giving a brief, but 
vivid account of the natives of New Zealand as they were before 
they had been brought into close contact with the Europeans. 
The following extracts will serve to show that the author was not 
a bad observer:— “I remarked with great astonishment that 
amongst the native savages who boarded the vessels in the early 
days there were three kinds of men, of which those who appeared 
to be the true aborigines were yellowish-white and the biggest of 
them all, their mean height, 5 feet 9 to 10 inches, and their hair 
black, glossy and straight ; others were more swarthy, and not 
quite so tall, their hair slightly frizzled (? curled) ; finally there 
were true negroes with woolly heads, not so tall as the others, but 
generally broader in the chest. The former have very little beard, 
and the negroes have very much. . . . Generally speaking, 

these three kinds of men are handsome and well formed, with good 
heads, large eyes, well-proportioned aquiline noses, and well-pro- 
portioned mouths, beautiful and very white teeth, muscular bodies, 
vigorous arms, strong hands, broad chests, extremely loud voices, 
small stomach, almost hairless, well-proportioned, but slightly 
gross legs, broad feet, and the toes well spread out. The women 
are not so good-looking on close examination ; they have generally 
a bad figure, are short, very thick in the waist, with voluminous 
mammas, coarse thighs and legs, and are of a very amorous tem- 
perament ; while on the contrary the men are very indifferent in 
this respect.” Elsewhere Captain Crozet remarks ; “ It is, no 
(lonbt, surprising that we should have found at this comer of the 
earth, in islands unknown until the present day, and cut off from all 
communication with other part? of the globe, three varieties of man : 
whites, blacks, and yellows. It is almost certain that the whites are 
the aborigines. Their colour is, generally speaking, like that of the 
people of Southern Europe ; and I saw several who had red hair. 
Amongst them were some who were as white as our sailors ; and 
we often saw on our ships a tall young man, 5 feet II inches high, 
who, by his colour and features, might easily have passed for an 
European. I saw a girl, fifteen or sixteen yeai-s of age, as white 
as our French women.” . 

The book is well illustrated, and contains figures of 
weapons and implements which are not commonly 
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museums. One of the most interesting i.s, perhaps, that of a 
heautifully carved funnel, used to feed a Maori Chief when his 
face is being tattooed, for at that time, owing to the inflammation 
set up bj the operation, he has to be fed on liquid food, being 
unable to move his jaws. 

An appendix by Mr. J. R. Boose, the Librarian of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, contains a brief summary of the pi-incipal 
works that should be studied by the student of New Zealand 
affairs, — [G. W. B.] 

“The Melanesians, Sttidies in their Anthropology and 
Folk-Lore.” R. H. Codrington, D.D. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1891. 8vo., pp. 419, Map and S3 Illustrations. Price, 16s.) 

In his extremely valuable book, “ The Melanesians,” Dr. Codring- 
ton has brought together the result of twenty-four years’ work in 
the West Pacific. Although the title is comprehensive, the obser- 
vations here recorded are limited to that portion of Melanesia 
embracing the more southerly of the Solomon Islands to the 
northern New Hebrides. Melanesia is the meeting ground, as the 
author points out, of two currents of influence, one from the 
Polynesian Islands of the East Pacific, the other from the Asiatic 
Islands of the Malay Archipelago. Upon these currents float 
re.spectively the kava-root and the betel-nut. This mixture of 
races is appai-ent in the region studied by Dr. Codrington, but it 
is evident that the book deals almost entirely with customs which 
are truly Melanesian. The author appears to have overlooked the 
fact that the kava has crossed the ti-ack of the betel-nut as an 
outlier is found in the Ply River district of New Guinea. The 
occurrence of the loom in Santa Cruz only “maj connect the 
people of that group with those of the Caroline Islands ” ; but our 
author makes no attempt to deal with the Ethnology of Melanesia. 

The people are divided into two or more exogamous classes 
(clans), in which descent is counted through the mother. There 
are no tribes, no clan property in land, no hereditary chiefs. An 
exception to what elsewhere obtains is found in Clawa, Ugi, parts 
of San Cristoval, Malanta, and Guadalcauar in the Solomon Group. 
A district in which the languages, decorative art, and appearance of 
the people differ from those of their neighbours; here there are no 
clans, and descent follows the father. In the Torres Islands and 
Northern New Hebrides there are only two clans which have 
neither name nor emblem ; but names are given where there are 
more than two clans. Totems in the usual acceptance of the term 
are absent. The wife does not go over to her husband’s “ side of 
the house,” nor he to hers ; the children belong to the mother’s 
side. A man’s nearest relations are his sister’s children ; his sons 
are not of his own kin, though he acts a father’s part to them. A 
youth looks to his mother’s brother, not to his father, for social 
advancement. There are no traces of a communal system of 
njai.-ig,ge_ Although close relations belonging to different clans 
may lawfully marry, public opinion discountenances such unions. 
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The names for relationskips, pedigrees, and the varions Mnds of 
reserve between those who have become connected by marriage are 
carefnlly recorded. 

Except at Saa, in Malanta, there is no native history or tradition. 

The remarks on the acqnisition of power by chiefs are very sng- 
gestive. Land is divided into (1) Town lots ; (2) Garden ground ; 

(3) Bush ; the latter is not property. Every part of land property 
has its owner for the time, who po.ssesses it as his share of the 
family property, but who can by no means alienate it as if it were 
simply his own. A man can have property in trees which are 
not on his own ground. Ancient hereditary cultivated land passes 
at death to the nephews on the mother’s side, each taking a piece 
and all having collectively a property in the whole ; but land re- 
claimed by the deceased or his recent predecessors is divided among 
his children, who do not hold it in common. There is thus a 
gradual tendency towards patriarchal succession. Personal pro- 
perty goes to the children generally ; but the right of the sister’s 
children is still maintained. 

Much light is throwu by Dr. Codrington on the Secret Societies 
which are so common in Melanesia. As in the initiation ceremonies 
of Australia and elsewhere no woman and no uninitiated man may 
be present at the ceremonies, but there is the important point of 
difference that there is no limit of age as regards admission. No 
one who is not a member of at least one Society can take any social 
position. No secret article of belief is made known, or form of 
worship practised ; all the knowledge imparted is how strange 
noises are produced, how dresses and masks are made, and in some 
cases a song and a dance. In the Banks Islands these Societies are 
known as “ Tamate ” or Ghosts. In the Torres Islands there are 
a hundred of them, and every man belongs to four or five, each 
having a leaf or flower as its particular badge ; but there is usually 
one Great Tamate. The number of days of seclusion and of 
attendance, and the amount of the admission fees vary with the 
dignity of the Society. Analogous to the Tamate Societies of the 
Banks Islands is the Qat of the New Hebrides, but this has no 
permanent place of resort, and its most important characteristic is 
the dance. Something similar to this occurs in the Solomons. 
The downfall of the mystery of these Societies is now complete, 
and bull-roarers have become the playthings of boys. 

Very characteristic of Melanesian villages is the Club house. 
The Club is not connected with the secret societies of the “ ghosts,” 
nor is it a secret society itself ; it is social and not at all religious 
in character. There are many stages of rank, all of which have 
to be purchased. In the Banks Islands there are eighteen steps 
and ovens, the latter term having reference to the initiatory feasts. 
The degrees have their particular emblems and often special 
costumes ; the highest stages are very rarely reached. Dr. Cod-^ 
rington does not connect these societie.s with institutions of otl>5r 
backward races. The Club may very well be locally devsJdped 
-from the social life of the Melanesians, but one may faiji^ regard 
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tbe Secret Societies as the vanishing remnants of an ancient 
custom of initiation into manhood. Possibly tbe decadence of the 
latter was due to more social habits and the development of Club 
life. As the initiation ceremonies, for some reason or another; 
were accounted less sacred, the entrance age could be lowered to 
give initiates an earlier start in life. Innovations did not stop 
there, enterprising individuals set np private ceremonies in addi- 
tion to the original mystery, and the progress of disintegration 
continued until the parent ceremony disappeared. This appears 
to have been the history of these Melanesian Societies, possibly 
the weakening of ancient cu.stoms may be partly due to the mixture 
of races which occurs in this district. 

All Melanesian religion consists in getting Mana for oneself or 
getting it used for one’s beneBt. Mana is supernatural power or 
influence. Anything which strikes a man’s fancy may have Mana 
in it ; then he tests it, and if he is lucky or has good crops be is 
right in his conjecture. Certain forms of words may have Mana. 
This power, which may be transferred, though itself impersonal, is 
always connected with some person who directs it ; all spirits have 
it, ghosts generally, and some men. If a stone is found to have a 
supernatural power it is because a spirit has associated itself with 
it, the ghost of a dead man is with his bones. All social standing, 
power, success, and wealth is due solely to Mana. 

Two supernatural beings are recognised ghosts or spirits of dead 
men and spirits which never have been men. Prayers and 
offerings may be made to both, but the notion of propitiation is not 
at all commonly present. There is no priestly order. The 
simplest sacrificial act is to throw a small portion of food to the 
dead ; this is common throughout Melanesia ; only in the Solomon 
Group has this domestic rite developed into any formal sacrifice. 
In the Solomons, offerings are made to ghosts and consumed hy 
fire as well as eaten, only food is offered. In the Banks Islands 
and Northern New Hebrides the offerings are made to spirits, who 
are almost always connected with stones on which the oft’erines 
are made, but there is no sacrificial fire or meal ; money is often 
offered. Dr. Codrington makes some noteworthy remarks on 
carved images and on sacred places, and sacred stones and other 
objects. All magical operations are caused by Mana, by means of 
this men are able to control the forces of nature, to cause sickness 
and remove it, to know what is far off in time and space, to bring 
good or bad luck. No man has this power of his own, it is done by 
the aid of ghosts or spirits. Numerous forms of magic and 
ghostly intercourse are described. 

The author gives a sketch of the incidents which occur in the 
lives of the people. A proper couvade is found in San Cristoval 
alone, and here the child follows his father’s kindred, but there is 
much elsewhere which approaches this. Infant betrothal is 
y^^mmon. The levirate obtains as a matter of course. Polygamy 
rule, polyandry is unknown. The burial customs and the 
Melanelfc-ian belief in the soul are very carefully described. 
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Dr. CodrLngton gires two chapters to the arts and amnsements 
of life, in which he describes the canoes, houses, weapons, imple- 
ments, fishing apparatus, cookery, clothes, the various kinds of 
money, and money lending, the decorative arts, dances, song, 
musical instruments, toys, and the hull-roarer. There are many 
valuable facts on the geographical distribution of various kinds of 
implements and of ornament. The poisoned arrow question is 
fully discussed, and the author clearly shows that though the 
arrows are tipped with splinters of human bone and anointed with 
irritant juices of plants, yet to the native mind it is the Mana with 
which the arrows are charged, and not the bone or the anointing 
of the arrows which causes their deadly effect. 

There is a chapter on cannibalism, head-taking, slaves, the 
heavenly bodies, 'seasops, narcotics and other miscellaneous 
information. The last chapter is devoted to the narration of 
seventeen native stories. 

The foregoing abstract will give the reader some idea as to the 
ground covered by Dr. Codrington, but only a careful perusal of 
the book will give an adequate conception of the thoroughness 
with which the subject is treated. For the first time has the 
Melanesian soul been bared to European gaze, and much that was 
unintelligible or fragmentary in the accounts of previous travellers 
in Melanesia can now be better understood or satisfactorily 
explained. In revealing the Melanesian to us Dr. Codrington has 
revealed himself as a learned, painstaking and sympathetic 
student of human nature. — [A. C. H.] 

“ Hereditary Short-sight.” As the result of exhaustive 
researches. Dr. Motais, of Angers, finds that a short-sighted 
mother has a tendency to transmit the defect to her sons : while 
a father’s short-sightedness would descend to his daughters. The 
direction of astigmatism varies with different races ; and this 
is especially marked between Europeans and Jews, for whereas 
Europeans who suffer from this infirmity can, as a rule, distinguish 
vertical lines better than horizontal ones, astigmatic Jews see the 
horizontal lines best. 

“Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” vol. lix, part 1, 
Hos. 3 and 4, contains an article on Chattisgar ; notes on its tribes, 
sects and castes, by P. N. Bose, of the Geological Survey of India. 

“Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” No. 4, 

remarks on a birch-bark MS. found in Kasbgaria (plate). 

“ The American Antiquarian,” vol. xiii. No. 4. Defensive 
works of the mound builders, by S. D. Peet. The paper, which is 
fully illustrated, describes the different modes of defence thus : — 
(1) The signal station ; (2) The stockade fort ; (3) The hill fort; 
(4) The stone fort ; (5) The village fort. 

“ Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh,” vol. xvid* 
“ On evolution and man’s place in Nature,” by Professor CaJ^er- 
wood. X 
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“ The Journal of the Royal Society of New South Wales,” 

vol. xxiv, part 2, contains “ A collection of Folk-son^s and Myths 
from Samoa,” by the Rev. T. Powell and the Rev. T. Pratt; also 
“ Some remarks on the Australian Languages,” by Dr. John 
Fraser. 

“ The Transactions of the Canadian Institute,” vol. i, part 2. 
“ The Dene languages,” considered in themselves and incidentally 
in their relations to non- American idioms, ^by the Rev. Father 
A. G. Morice, O.M.I. The anthor states that he uses the term 
Dene to mean the large family of Indians more commonly known 
under the inappropriate names of Tinne, Tinneh, or Athabascan. 
It extends west of the Rockies from the 51st degree north latitude, 
and east of that range of mountains from the southern branch of 
the Saskatchewan to the territory of the Esquimaux. Apart from 
the Rabajoes of New Mexico, who are ethnologically connected 
therewith, it is divided into a dozen or more tribes speaking as 
many dialects. 

“Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society,” July, 
1891. The Annual Address on the Progress of Geography. The 
Indian Surveys. Our present knowledge of the Himalayas, by 
Colonel Tanner, hir. A. Sharpe’s journey from Karonga (Nyassa) 
to Katanga (Msidi’s country) via the northern shore of Lake 
Mwero. 

August, 1891. Exploration of the Benue and its northern 
tributary, the Kebbi, % Major Claude l^Iacdonald. The volcanic 
lake of Tritriva, Central Madagascar, by the Rev. James Sibree, 
junior. 

September, 1891. Ptolemy’s topography of Eastern Equatorial 
Africa, by Henry Schlichter. The Selkirk Range, North-West 
America, by Harold W. Topham. 

“ Archaeological and Ethnological Papers of the Peabody 
Museum.” Vol. i. No. 2, contains a monograph on the Karankawa 
Indians, the coast people of Texas, by Albert S. Gatschet and 
others. 

“Proceedings of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland.” Vol. i. No. 5. A contribution to Irish Anthropology 
by W. Frazer. Gives an account of the measurements of a con- 
siderable number of skulls obtained from a mound at Donnybrook. 
Vol. i, No. 6, has a paper entitled “ Fresh facts on Prehistoric 
Pottery,” by Rev. G. R. Buick (four plates). 

“Internationales Archiv fur Ethnographie, Schmeltz.” 

Vol. iv, part 4. The Tugeri head hunters of New Guinea, by 
Professor A. C. Haddon (plate), and other papers. 

“ Archiv fiir Anthropologie,” vol. xx, parts 1, 2. The early 
^on age in Norway, by Dr. TJndset. On the growth of dwarfs, by 
^.\Schmidt (11 plates). The heathen cross and its affinities 
betwe^ the Oder and the Elbe. 
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“ Die Urgeschichte des Menschen,” parts 1-12, pp, 384 (to 
be completed in ten chapters), by Dr. M. Hoernes, published by 
Hartleben, Vienna (the above numbers containing the first five 
and part of the sixth). The work, when completed, will trace the 
history of mankind from the earliest to the present times. 

“ Revue Mensuelle de L’Ecole d’Anthropologie.” No. 7 

contains an account of an expedition nndertaken by the School of 
Anthropology into Belgium. The paper is well illustrated. No. 

8 contains a paper (illustrated) on throwing sticks. 

“ L’Authropologie,” vol. ii, No. 4, contains the continuation of 
the paper by T. Volkov on marriage cnstonrs in the Ukraine. Also 
a description of the prehistoric wells for the extraction of flints at 
Champignolles (Oise), by G. Foain (a plates). 

“ U.S. Bureau of Ethnology.” At the recent meeting of the 
British Association at Cardiff, Professor Max Aliiller, who presided 
over the Anthropological Section, made the following remarks on 
the work of the United States Bureau of Ethnology and its 
Director, Major J. W. Powell : — “ After having expressed in the name 
of our Committee our high appreciation of the excellent Report 
presented to our meeting on the Tribes inhabiting North Western 
Canada, and a strong hope that the British Association will see fit 
to continue the grant of £100 to enable the Committee to continue 
and finish its important work, I have great pleasure to inform 
this Meeting that I have just received the proof sheets of another 
most important publication on the Classification of the Indian 
Languages spoken in America. It is a splendid piece of workman- 
ship from Major Powell, the indefatigable Dmector of the American 
Bureau of Ethnology. The publications of that Bureau count 
among the most valuable contributions to Anthropological science, 
and they reflect the highest credit not only on Major Powell and 
his fellow workers, but also on the American Government, which 
has sanctioned a very large outla}' for the prosecution of these 
studies. There is no stint in the way in which these volumes are 
brought out, and most of the papers contained in them inspire the 
student with that confidence which can only be produced by honest, 
conscientious, and truly scholar-like work. Our American friends 
have perceived that it is a national duty to preserve as much as 
can still be preserved of the languages and thoughts of the indi- 
genous races who were the earliest dwellers on American soil. 
They know that the study of what I may venture to call 
intellectual geology is quite as important as that of terrestrial 
geology, and that the study of the lower strata contains the key 
to a right understanding of the higher strata in the growth of the 
human mind. Coming generations will call us to account for 
having allowed the old world to vanish without trying to preserve 
its records. People who ask what can be the use of preserving 
the grammar of the Mohawks, forget what we should give if some 
scholar at the time of Cato or Csesar had written down what many 
VOL. XXI. Q 
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could then have done, a grammar of the Etruscan language. 
Some years ago I had succeeded in persuading a Secretary of State 
for the Colonies that it was the duty of the English Government 
to publish a series of Colonial Records, containing trustworthy 
information on the languages, customs, laws, religions and monu- 
ments of the races inhabiting the English Colonies. Lord Granville 
saw that such an undertaking was a national duty, and that the 
necessary funds should he contributed by the various Colonies. 
Thin k what a magnificent work this would have been. But while 
the American Government has pushed forward its work. Lord 
Granville’s scheme expired in the pigeon holes of the Colonial 
Office. America may well be proud of Major Powell, who would 
not allow the treasures collected by various scholars and Govern- 
ment officials to moulder and perish. He is the true enthusiast, 
not a man of mere impulse and good intentions, but a man of 
sustained effort in his work. 

“ He deserves the hearty thanks of our Association, which I feel 
proud to he allowed to tender to him in the name of our Anthro- 
pological Section.” 
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Edward B. Tylor, Esq., D.C.L., F.RS., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors : — ■ 

Foe the Libkaet. 

From the Acthoe. — Antiqnites ceramiqnes tronvees dans le 
Nicaragua en 1882-1883. Par Carl Bovallins. 76 Illnstra- 
tions. 

Nicaraguan Antiquities. By Carl Bovallins. 4to. Stock- 
holm, 1886. Plates and maps. 

Alcohol a factor in human progress. By William Sharpe, 

M.D. 2nd Edition. London, 1882. 

The Cause of Colour among Races and the Evolution of 

Physical Beauty. By William Sharpe, M.D. New Edition. 
8vo. New York, 1881. 

Humanity and the Serpent of Genesis. By William Sharpe, 

M.D. 8vo. Boston, U.S.A., 1886. 

L’Anthropologie an Conseil de Revision. Par le Dr. R. 

Collignon. 8vo. Paris, 1891. 

LTndice Cephalique des populations Fi-an^aises. Par le 

Dr. R. Collignon. 8vo. Paris, 1890. 
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Lid of Presents. 


From tFe Author. — Greeting by Gestnre. By Garrick Mallery. 
8vo. New York, 1891. 

On the Age, Formation, and Drift-stages of the Darent 

Yalley. By Joseph Prestwich, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.G.S., &c. 
Plates and Woodcuts. 

The New School of Criminal Anthropology. By Robert 

Fletcher, M.D. 8vo. Washington, 1891. 

. Time-reckoning for the Twentieth Century. By Sanford 

Fleming, C.M.G., LL.D., C.E., <fec. 8vo. Washington, 1889. 

Anthropological Studies. By A. W. Buckland. 8to. 

London, 1891. 
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theilungen. 1890. 

Prom the EoTAi Geogeaphical Societt. — ^Proceedings, Vol. xiii. 
FTo. 6. 

From the Rotal Scottish Geographicae Society, — The Scottish 
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The Rev. James Sibree read a paper on “ Curious Words and 
Customs connected with Royalty and Chieftainship among tlie 
Hova and other Malagasy Tribes.” 

The President, Mr. Lewis, and Mr. Go-mme joined in the 
discussion, and the Author replied. 

Mr. Sibree read a paper on “Decorative Carving on Wood, 
especially on the Burial Memorials of the Betsileo Malagasy ; 
with illustrative rubbings.” 

Miss Beckland, Mr. H. Balfoite, Mr. Atkinson, and Dr. 
Tyloe took part in the discussion. 


Curious Words and Customs connected ^nith Chieftainship 
and Royalty among the Malagasy. 

By the Rev. James Sibree, F.R.G.S. 

The two short papers which I have the honour to read before 
you this evening both refer to some of the tribes of the great 
African island of Madagascar, with which I have been more 
or less closely connected for the last twenty-eight years, 
residing for the greater part of that time, as a missionary of 
the London ilissionary Society, in or near the capital city of 
Antauhnarwo. The first paper refers to some peculiar words 
and customs in use among the HoA’’a, or people of the central 
province of Imerina, and also among the Betsileo, the tribe of 
the district to the south of this first-named province. The 
Hova are probably the latest and purest Malayan or ligh er 
Polynesian immigrants ; they are also the most ad-' an ed, 
intelligent, and civilised of the various Malagasy tribes : among 
them education and Christianity have made the greatest 
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progress ; and, since the beginning of this century, they have 
become the dominant tribe of the country, and their queen is 
sovereign of the greater part of the island. 

The Betsileo are a darker race than the Hova, being pro- 
bably descended from Melanesian ancestors, or from a mixture 
of the dark and light Pacific islanders ; they are also taller and 
perhaps stronger than their northern neighbours, although, 
owing to the superior discipline of the Hova soldiers, they 
were subdued by them about eighty years ago', and have ever 
since been obedient subjects to the sovereign at Antananarivo. 
They appear to me, as well as to others who have lived both 
in Imerina and in the Betsileo province, to be less intelligent 
than the Hova, but possibly this may be because their 
advantages have been less. Among them, however, very 
satisfactory progress is being made, and both the London 
Missionary Society and the Xorwegian Lutheran Mission have 
a large number of congregations and many thousands of 
cMldren in their schools. 

The second paper refers almost entirely to an indigenous art 
developed among these B^tsUeo people. 

It is a fact well known to all philologists that in several 
groups of language there are found classes of words which are 
only used by the people when speaking of their sovereigns or 
chiefs, with regard to their persons, their actions, and their 
surroundings, as well as to the honours paid to them both 
when they are living and after their death. And these special 
words are in some countries used not only in matters relating 
to the sovereign and the chiefs, but also in those referring to 
the members of their families. In certain languages (e.g., in 
those of some of the Pacific groups) such special words are 
found applying not only to a few actions, or parts of the body, 
&c., of the chiefs, but they occur in such a large number as to 
form a distinct dialect, or kind of “ court language,” used by 
the higher classes, or by others of lower rank when speaking 
to them. A further elaboration of this specialized speech is 
found in some islands where no less than three distinct dialects 
occur : one used by, or in speaking to, the king or principal 
chief ; another, in use by, or in matters relating to, the 
secondary chiefs ; and a third employed by the mass of the 
people. 

These peculiarities of speech are found, I believe, more or 
less developed over the whole Malay o-Polynesian family of 
languages, and they accordingly make their appearance also in 
Malagasy, as a member of that great stock of human speech. In 
Madagascar, however, they have never been developed to the 
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extent just described as found in some of the Pacific islands ; 
but for a long time past it has been known that in the central 
province of Imerina there are a number of such specialized 
words which are employed with regard to the sovereign, and 
these have probably been in use for centuries as applied to the 
chiefs of the central province. It will be seen that these are 
not words which are not also employed with regard to ordinary 
persons or things or actions, but are almost all of them com- 
monly used words which have gained a special and different 
meaning when applied to the sovereign. 

The more noticeable of these words are connected with the 
illness, decease, and burial ceremonies of a Malagasy sovereign, 
although there are also two or three which are applied to the 
living king or queen. (Perhaps, however, these are more of the 
nature of honorific titles than strictly coming within the class 
of words we are here discussing.) Thus, an old word for a 
sovereign is Ampingdra-bolambm, literally, “ golden gun,” the 
first part of the phrase being taken from the Portuguese 
espingarda, so that tlris term is not of more ancient origin than 
about three centuries ago, or, at most, three centuries and a 
half. Another term applied to the sovereign is Fdhiray, “first,” 
a word which is not used with regard to things generally, 
although it is formed strictly according to the rule for making 
ordinal from cardinal numbers {e.g., fdharba, second, from rba, 
two ; fahatilo, third, from Ulo, three), the word vdalbhany, (vda, 
fruit, Idha, head) being always used for “ first.”' A term some- 
times applied to the queen by elderly officers in publie speeches 
seems to our notions somewhat impertinently familiar, viz., 
Ikdlatbkana ; in ordinary talk by the people this means “ our 
oidy lass,” and the word iJcdla is often applied also to hens. If 
one might venture on such a free translation, it seems to mean 
(«o^“cock of the walk,” but) “hen of the roosting-place.” It 
is, however, very like, in its free familiarity, the use of the 
woid Icddhy (“ you fellow ”) to the former kings by some of 
their most privileged councilloi’S. The members of the royal 
family are termed Atinandnana (lit. “ the liver,” or “ inside,” 
of the sovereign or chief). And among some tribes the cliiefs 
are termed Mdsondrdno, i.e., “ water -channels,” through whom 


* A curious word for chiefs and their wives is used by the Bara, Sakaihva 
and some other Malagasy tribes, viz., btbff, which in Imerina usually means 
“ animal,” “ beast,” or, as an adjective, “ sensual,” “ brutal ” ; although it is 
also used there of children as well, probably much in the same way as words of 
an unpleasant (and even nasty) meaning are often applied to children and 
infants from fear of some envious and malign influence, such as the “ evil eye.” 
Perhaps, however, it is really a word of entirely different origin, from the 
Swahili b'lbi/, “ my lady,” “ my mistress.” 
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all benefits are supposed to be derived, as the water flows along 
the bed of a river. 

Eetiirning, however, to the more exact illustrations of the 
subject, a Malagasy king or queen is- not said to be “ill” 
{rnarary), but “rather warm” (mafdnafdna). Also they do not 
“ die” {maty), but are said to “ retire,” or “ to turn the back ” 
{micimbdho). In parts of Madagascar distant from Imerina, 
the word folalca (bent, broken, weakened) is employed in 
speaking of a deceased chief. (With regard to people generally, 
among the Tanala and other tribes, the phrase, fola-^ivinta, 
[rnanta, raw] is used for sudden death ; /o7«ia an-ddntony 
[/dntoMy, the fore-arm?], for dying young; while trdno folaJea, 
is the house [trdno'\ where a corpse lies in state.) Then the 
dead body of a sovereign is not termed a “corpse ” {fcity), but 
“the sacred thing {ny mdsina). The late Queen Eanaviilona 
II., who died in 1883, is always spoken of as Ny Masina in the 
government gazette and in proclamations, as well as by the 
people generally in ordinary conversation. There is among the 
Hova, as well as among the other Malagasy tribes, a deep sense 
of “ the divinity that doth hedge a king ” ; and untE the 
acceptance of Christianity by the late queen and her govern- 
ment, the Hova sovereigns were termed “ the visible God ” 
{Andr\amdnitra Tiita mdso) ; other terms of similar import 
were also applied to them. In accordance also with this .same 
belief, upon the stone structure covering the chamber formed 
of slabs of undressed rock, where the royal corpse is deposited, a 
small timber-framed building is erected, wliich is called the 
“ sacred house ” {trdno mdsina). This is in appearance exactly 
like the old style of native house, made of timber framing, 
with walls of thick upright planking, and high-pitched ' roof 
covered with wooden shingles. This distinction of having a 
timber house built upon the stone tomb is also shared by the 
higher ranks of nobles, who, it should be remembered, are 
descended from ancient kings in Imerina. 

When the corpse of a sovereign is lying in state, the women 
in their various divisions or tribes are expected to come in 
relays to mourn; but this ceremonial mourning is not called 
by its u-sual name {niisaona), but the people are said to 
“ piesent ” or “ offer tears ” [midti-drdnomdso). Then again, a 
sovereign is not said to be “ buried ” (aUvinci), but is “ hidden ” 
{afenina) ; and the massive silver coflin made of dollars 
hammered into plates, in which most of the Hova kings or 
queens in more recent times have been buried, is called the 
“ silver canoe ” (lakam-bdla), a word in which a little bit of 

* Masina, however, except in very modem Malagasy, does not mean “ holv ” 
but consecrated, set apart, established, confirmed. ^ ’ 
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history is doubtless preserved; a remembrance of a former 
period when the Hova were not, as they are now, an inland 
people, but a coast-dwelling or an island tribe, and buried their 
dead in an old canoe, as is still the custom with the Sakalava,’- 
the Betsimisaraka, and other Malagasy peoples living on the 
coast.- 

Wheu the royal corpse has been deposited in its last resting- 
place, and the stonework at the entrance to the tomb is being 
closed up again, this act is called “ stopping up the sun ” 
(tannpi-mdsodndro) ; the sovereign being “ the sun,” the light 
and warmth of his people, and was formerly often so termed in 
public speeches.® Much the same idea appears in the phrase 
used by some of the coast tribes in speaking of the decease of 
their chiefs, viz., “ the king is reclining,” or “ leaning on one 
side ” {mihMana ny ampatijdla). This same word is used in 
Imerina to denote the afternoon, the “ decline of the day ” 
{mihMana ny dndrd). A very bold and poetical figure is also 
employed to express the general mourning at the decease of a 
sovereign, Mihohoha ny tdny arnan-ddnitra, i.e., “ Heaven and 
earth are turned upside down”! This is not the place to 
describe in detail the many and curious ceremonies, as well 
as the numerous things prohibited to be done, at the decease of 
a Malagasy king or queen ; suffice it to say that, with very few 
exceptions, everyone’s head bad to be shaved ; no hat could be 
worn or umbrella carried ; the Idmha only (no European dress) 
could be worn, and this had to be bound under the armpits, 
leaving the shoulders uncovered ; all singing, dancing, or playing 
of musical instruments was prohibited, as well as the practice 
of many handicrafts, as spinning, weaving, making of pottery, 
gold and silver work, Ac."* Of course some occupations could 
not be altogether abandoned, such as the tilling of the soil, 
sowing and planting rice, &c. ; but such work was not called 
by the usual terms, but was mentioned as milcitsaha an-tsdhu, 
i.e., “going into the country,” or “settling down in the fields.” 
So also, the usual word for “ market ” {tsina) is not employed 
during the time of public mourning, but these great concourses 

^ See ‘'Antananarivo Annual' Till, 1884, p. 67. 

- A somewhat similar historical fragment lies under the word used for the 
water used in the circumcision ceremonies : it is termed rano mdsina^ “ salt 
water,’* and in the case of children who are heirs to the throne, it mi«t actually 
he fetched from the sea {rdnomdsind). Doubtless sea water was formerly used 
in all such cases while the Hora were still a shore-dwelling tribe. 

® And so, concealing property due to the sovereign, or peculation of government 
diies, is termed manao mdsodndro an-kdronaj i.e,, “putting the sun into a 
basket.” 

See a very full account of the funeral ceremonies at the death of Kad^ma I 
in Tverraan and Bennet’s “Tovages and Travels round the World,” 2nd edition, 
pp. 284-286. 
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of people are called simply “ meetings,” or “ places of resort ” 

( fUiacrnana). They are dso called tseuxi mdlahelo, “ sorrowful 
markets.” In speaking of the death of relatives of the sovereign, 
they are not said to he dead, but “ absent,” or “ mussing ” {d\so). 
The same figurative phrase as is used by ourselves in speaking 
of friends or relatives who are dead as “ departed,” is also em- 
ployed by the Malagasy, who say their friends are Idsa, “ gone ” ; 
they also speak of them as rtraha, i.e, “ faint,” “ exhausted,” and 
as f.«., “ fallen,” or “laid down”; while the surviving 

members of a family of which some are dead are spoken of as 
“ not up to the right number ” (Idtsak’ \sa)} With regard to 
the ordinary people also, their dead relatives are said to 
be “ lost ” {viry), and “ finished,” or “ done ” {mta) ; and also 
Idsan-Tco rdzana, i.e., “ gone to become ancestors.” 

Although not strictly included in the present subject, it may 
be remarked that the same use of euphemistic expressions as 
those just mentioned with regard to death, is also seen in those 
used by the Malagasy in speaking of things they have a great 
dread of, especially small-pox, which, before the introduction of 
vaccination, often made fearful ravages in Im^rina, as it still 
occasionally does among the coast tribes. This terrible disease 
is called MMhy, i.e., “greatly deserted,” no doubt from the 
condition of the villages where it had appeared. It is also 
called Iccvlra, an imperative or optative formed from the ad- 
jective Idvitra, “far off,” and thus meaning “be far away !” or 
“avaunt!” A feeling of delicacy causes other euphemisms, 
such as the phrase didiam-jybitra, literally, “ cutting the navel,” 
instead of fdrci and other terms denoting the circumcision 
ceremonies. 

The use of some special words, as applied to certain classes 
of royal servants or attendants, may here be noticed ; although 
possibly these also are not, speaking exactly, of the class of 
euphemistic expressions like the majority of those described 
above. Thus, the royal cooks are termed the “ clean-handed 
ones ” (madw tdnana) ; describing, no doubt, what they should 
be, even if they occasionally are not exactly what their name 
implies. Again, some companies of royal guards a few years ago 
were termed the “ sharp ones ” {nutrdnitjxc ; cf. Eng. “ sharp- 
shooters ” ? ) The government couriers in the provinces are 
called Mli-lohdlika, lit. “ little-kneed while a class of palace 
servants in constant attendance on the sovereign, and from 
whom the queen’s messengers are chosen, are the tsimandd, or 
tsimandao, i.e., “ never forsaking,” because some of them are 

* A very poetical expression, in which the word XatmTca also occurs, is used 
in speaking of the dead, who are said to be as “ Salt fallen into water which 
cannot be salt again” (‘* 8ira Idtsaka an~drdno lea tsy himj^ody intsony ”). 
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always in atteodance, day and night, upon the sovereign. The 
queen’s representatives at distant places are called nidsoivbho, 
i.e., “ eyes behind ” ; hut this word is also now used in the more 
general sense of an “ agent ” of other persons besides those of 
the sovereign. 

It is an ancient custom that members of the royal family, and 
of the next highest class of andnana, or nobles (the Zanak’ 
Andriamasinavalona), who happen to have committed serious 
offences, are not put into iron fetters, but are bound with cords. 
And when any subject of high position is accused of crime, 
a spear with silver blade, engraved with the name of the 
sovereign, is carried by government officers and fixed in the 
groimd opposite the door of the accused person’s house. This 
spear is called Tsit\alainga, i.e., “ hater of lies ” ; and while it 
remains so fixed no inmate of the house can leave it. . Among 
the Taimbro chiefs, a house set apart for their wives who are 
of noble birth, is called Finovbla, i.e., “ full of money.” 

The rapacious character of the upper classes among the 
Malagasy is significantly shown by a pro\Tncial name given to 
the chief people, viz., ardraldhy, i.e., “ gluttonous, eager to take 
one’s share before othefs.” The despotic nature of Malagasy 
sovereigns is clearly shown in many native proverbs ; e.g., 
“ Ny man/dha toy ny Idnitra, ha isy azo refidna ; toy ny 
nidsodndro, ha tsy azo tohaina,” i.e., “The sovereign is like the 
sky, and cannot be measured ; like the sun, and cannot be 
contended with.” 

Another fact with regard to royalty may be recorded. 
During the reign of Queen Kasoherina (1863-1868), a new 
royal house was erected in the palace yard at Antananarivo, as 
is customary when a new sovereign comes to the throne. But 
in tliis ease, the standard for all the chief dimensions of the 
building was the refy, or fathom, as measured by the queen 
lierself, between the tips of her fingers when the arms were 
stretched to their full extent, in her majesty’s case, about 5 feet 
8 inches in length. And it was a matter of no small trouble 
and annoyance to 3Ir. J. Cameron, who designed and superin- 
tended the building, to make all his dimensions in accordance 
with the standard. He had, in fact, to make a new scale, for 
all the principal dimensions of the palace, and of its verandahs, 
doors, windows, &c., were multiples or fractions of the queen’s, 
personal refy, as measured by herself. 

The illustrations already given are numerous enough to show 
that the use of special words, or of common words in a special 
sense, as applied to matters relating to royalty, is a distinct 
feature in the Hova dialect of Malagasy. Some little time ago, 
in talking to a class of my students in the London Missionary 
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Society’s College at Antananarivo about this peculiarity of 
their language, I happened to remark upon it as one which 
Malagasy had in common with many of the Malayo-Polynesiau 
languages, but said, that it seemed to be far less developed in 
Madagascar than in many of the Pacific groups. Hereupon 
one of the young men, named Eajaonary, a student from Hmtli 
Betsileo, told me that such special words, as applied to the 
chiefs, were a very marked feature in the speech of the Betsileo 
people, and that in tact there were a much larger number of 
these words employed in the southern province than were in 
use among the Hova. He gave me at the same time a number 
of examples ; and I then asked him to note down these words, 
which he accordingly did in a few days, writing quite a small 
essay on the subject. This seems to me so well worth preserving 
in an English dress, that I shall now proceed to translate it. He 
entitles it : 


“Special Words employed amojig the Betsileo with 

REFEREXCE TO THEIR CHIEFS. 

^ extraordinary respect to 

their chiefs, and from this fact everything relatino' to them is a 
thing kept specially for them, and is not allowed” to be mixed 
up with what belongs to the mass of the people. The chiefs’ 
houses, although there is very little difference between them 
and those of the people generally, are like somethin^ sacred or 
set apart in a .special manner, so that no one can enter them at 
will, but only after having asked and obtained leave of the chief 
or after being summoned by him. And again, after havimr 
enteied no one can push himself forward north of the hearth * or 

the hearth Ancufth l^i^tly and respectfully south of 
tne hearth. And in the same manner also, the thin^rs in rbe 

house are set apart for the rlriukiug-tie, the spoons, the plates 
Ac., cannot be bandied or put to the lios ■ fnr if ana- j • C’ 
from them, the hand must be held tolhemohh and 
then poured into it from above. The chiefs Isedstead SmmfS 
used by any person except one who is also a chief ’TIip 
on which a chief sits in his house must unf- K i m 

o. Tnif 

something sacred, and must not be li<ditlv touched wliprf -^1 
outside, for those who receive it are uSed W t 

belonging to the palace ’Mhrthev LftaL cle^"^ 

It. And not only are the tilings in the chief’s lItiiqp 
apart tor his own use, but also even those in the pe^L'SusS' 

‘ Ite place of honour in a Malagasy house. 
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should the chief have chanced to use them ; and even their ovm. 
drinking-tins, ladles, &c., are often kept untouched by the lips, 
lest the chief should chance to pass by and require them, so 
that the Betsileo are accustomed to drink water out of their 
hands. 

“ But not only are things thus kept by the Betsileo for special 
use by their chiefs, but many words are also set apart for them, 
both the names for certain things and other words as well. 
These may be divided into three classes, as follows ; — 

“ 1. — Wo^'ds specially applied to the Family of Chiefs, irom. 
their birth until maturity, but while their parents are still living. 
See the following ; — 


Ordiaary Betsileo 
tcord. 

Fngtiih. 

Word used for the 
ChUdt'eu of ChUfs. 

Literal Meaning. 

Kilotiga 

Children 

Annkoca 

Clrild of the Hova.^ 

MiKiiio.na 

To eat 

Misoa 

Soa. in Hova, good, pleasant. 

Viita 

Plate or diali 

FiSOdvOMO, 

Verbal noun from above. 

VeLdma 

Farewell 

Maht.aoa none masina 

lie. ‘ ilay you get a sacred 
nipple.’* 

yiiterakch 

To bear c:fepring 

Mantdiiiet 

To cause to descend. ' 

Maty 

Dead 

FoUika 

Bent, broken, weakened, see p. 
anft’. 

Fdty 

Corpse 

Vdlajdlaka 

Broken or bent money. 


“2 . — Words specially applied to Elderly Chiefs, that is, those 
who are too old to have their father and mother still living. 
When that is the case, there is a considerable change made in 
the names given to the parts of the body, as well as in certain 
words describing their actions and their condition. This will be 
seen by the following list : — 


0-t'dinary BHsiUo 
icord. 

Enghsk. 

Word usoi jor Elderly 
Chiefs. 

Literal Meaning. 

Antit)a 

Old 

Mdsina 

Sacred, established, «tc., see p. 
21b. 

Hova (see ante), or the prince. 

Anolatidinona. 

An adult man (lit, 

‘ child of the 

chief ‘p 

Bora, -or ny ixndrtanr- 
dahy 

Andrdnohe (wife 
of above) 

An adult wosian (lit. 

‘ at the great 
house ’ 

Hova, or <ny adidnam- 
bdey 

Hova, or the princess. 

Loha 

Head 

Kobe's^ 

Brains (?) 

yiuso 

Kye 

Fonilo 

Torch.* 


Ear 

Fihoivdona. 

The listening (or listener). 

Tadnna 

Hand 

FavAri^y 

The taker. 

Toiujotra 

Foot 

Fnndia 

The treader. 

Niri/ 

looth 

Fanera 

A flag (lit. the hoverer). 

Ti uka 

Belly 

FlSofftllKl 

Svfo is ‘rubbing,’ “caressing.’ 

M(k'mana 

To eat 

M'fdnjoti'a 

(?» 

yuia 

Dish, plate 

F'^bnjbrona 

(?) Verbal noon from preceding 
word. 

Mlpetraka 

To sit 

Nidrina 

To be erect (in Hova). 

Mandeha 

Togo 

Mamindra 

To remove (do.) 


^ The word Hova seems to conrey the idea of “ noble/* “ princely/’ in many 
of the non-Hova tribes. So, when the Betsileo salute any of their own chiefs, 
they say '' Hanao akbr^ nif Sova e i.e.^ “How is the Hova? 

“* Cy. Isa. lx, 16 : ‘‘Thou shalt also suck the milk of the Gentiles, and shalfc 
suck the breasts of kings.” 

® This phrase is customary in public speaking as a mark of respect to the 
chief’s children, when deprecating blame as is always done in the opening 
sentences of a Jcahari’,, or public speech. 

■* Cf. “ The light of the body is the eye/* 



- 
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Ordmayy BHdlco EngliBk. 
word. 

Mandry, or Ma- To lie do^n, to sleep 
lory 

Fiirafdra Bedstead 

Vddy Husband or wife 

j.j.dty Dead 

Ftlty Corpse 


Vtlorna Farewell (lit. ‘may 

you live ') 

Akbry dnghareo flow are you? 


Worduseif for Elderly literal Meaning. 

Cfiiefs. 

JUirotra (?) 


Fildiiana 
Fit ana 

7<h-y 

Hactrezana 

Masina 


Place of desire (?) 

A ford (in Hova). 

Lost. 

The losing, from very, lost, see 
preceding word. 

Be sacred, established, (fee. 


ilanao akbry ny rb- How did you sleep? {see above, 
tanaf jnlrotra.) 


[It wiU be seen from the above list that several of the words 
for the parts of the body — the eye, the ear, the hand, the foot — 
are simply words describing the actual office of those members, 
as bght-giving, means of bearing, taking, treading, &c. Pro- 
bably the very general practice of tabooing (making fcidy) words 
which form the names or parts of the names of chiefs (which we 
shall notice again further on) has had influence in producing 
some of these specialized words.] 

“'3. — Words specially applied to Chiefs, ivhether Old or 
Young. 


Ordinary Tietfdeo 
word. 

Trdao 

Mariiry 

Mijalo 

Miar<dravana 

Trdnocorona 

kttahy 

Fdmna 

Zlandecina 


Stiglish, Word weed for Chief i. Literal Meaning. 


House 

III, unwell 

To nurse (the sick) 

To sing at a funeral 
Bier, lit. ‘ bird house ’ 
To he m state 
Tomb 
To bury 


Lupa 

Manilo 

MiUaiiibo 

Maiiipioiraka 

TranocUana 

Muixpiary 

Trdnoniriia 

ManirUs-a 


? Also used ID Im^rma. 

To shade, lo shelter. 

?* 

The finished bouse (?) 

To cause to go round about.^ 

Bed house.* 

To plunge, to dive ; in Iniferina 
the phrase on'rrttrais used to 
describe the tempoi-ary burial 
of a corpse until the proper 
tomb is completed. 


“The poles on which a chiefs corpse is carried to burial are 
termed hdzomasina, ‘ sacred wood and the water into which 
they are cast away after the funeral is called ranoeiritra,' water 
of endurance ’ ? {dritra, endurance, patience, &c.). When the 
dead from among the common people are spoken of, the words 
Eairilona (‘Living father’) or Eenivilona (‘Living mother’) 
are prefi.xed to their names : but in the case of deceased chiefs, 
the n ord Zanahaiy (Cjod, lit. Creator) is prefixed to tbeir names 


* Sometimes tliis salutation of the common people is substituted by the 
phrase ; “ Akory ny nandrianghareo I ” a phrase of the same meanino- as the one 
addressed to the chief, only that the ordinary word mdndry is here kept instead 
of the special one mirbtra. ^ 

- In Hova hotraia means “boiling,” but perhaps there is no connection 
between the two words. 

’ Scarlet is the royal colour in Madagascar ; at the funeral of Eadama I one 
of the large palaces, in which he lay in state, was draped from the ridge of the 
roof to the ground with scarlet cloth ; the sovereign alone has a large scarlet 
umbrella carried over her, and dresses in a scarlet lamba or robe. 

< See JMr. Richardson’s description of Betsiite funeral ceremonies, “ Antank- 
nariTo Annual.” I, p. 71, Reprint, p.-74.) 
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when they are spoken of; in the same way as the 'word Rabe- 
vbina (‘ The one overtaken by much calamity ’ ?), is employed 
by the Hova in speaking of the departed, or simply, Itompoho- 
(‘ Sir,’ or ‘my lord’), or It&nipokovdvy (‘Madam,’ ‘ or my. 
lady ’). 

“ These then are the special words used by the Betsileo with 
regard to their chiefs ; but what can be the reason of their 
gi'vdng them such extreme honour ? It is this : — 

“ The chiefs of the Betsileo are considered as far above the 
common people, and are looked upon almost as if they were 
gods. If anything angers a chief and he curses, the people 
consider the words he speaks as unalterable and must surely be 
fulfilled; so the persons whom he may chance to curse are 
exceedingly afraid and in deep distress. And, on the other 
hand, if amThing pleases him, and he thanks {lit. ‘ blesses ’) any 
one, then those who receive his blessing are exceedingly glad, 
because they suppose that that also must certainly be fulfilled. 
For the chiefs are supposed to have power as regards the words 
they utter, not, however, merely the power which a king 
possesses, but power like that of God ; a power which works of 
itself on account of its inherent virtue, and not power exerted 
through soldiers and strong servants. Besides which, when a 
person is accused by another of having done evil, and he denies 
it, he is bidden to lick (or kiss) the back of the hand of the 
chief, or to measure his house,^ and to imprecate e^dl (on himself) 
while doing it. In this way, so they say, it is found out whether 
he really has committed the offence, or not : if he did offend 
and yet still persists in denying it, then it is believed that the 
curse he invoked when licking the hand of the chief, or when 
measuring his house, wdl return upon him ; if, on the contrary, 
he is innocent, he will remain unharmed. In like manner also, 
the chief is supposed to have power which works of itself, on 
account of his sacred character, to con\’ict of any secret fault. 
And when the chiefs die, they are supposed to really become 
God, and to be able to bless their subjects who are still living ; 
and the reverence in which they are held is extreme, for when 
their name chances to be mentioned, the utmost respect is paid 
to it both before and after the utterance of it : before it, the 
words Ny Zdnahdry (God) must be prefixed, and after it the 
following words are added : ‘ May the mouth strike on the 
rock, and the teeth flow with blood, for he has gone to be God 


' Measuring the tomb of their master is, I am told, a practice followed by 
slaTes in Imerina as an invocation of evil on themselves if they have really 
done something of whicli they are accused. 

- " MikapoTia amy nyvato ny vaca,ary mandehana ra ny nify,fa efa lasan-ko 
Andriamamitra izy." 
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(the speaker’s mouth and teeth being meant). And when the 
chiefs grave is cleared of weeds and rubbish, the people dare 
not do"^ that unless they have first killed oxen and made 
supplication with outstretched hands to the deceased. 

“ The belief of the Eetsileo that their chiefs are so sacred 
and exalted as here described is therefore the reason of their 
setting apart so many things specially for them, whether 
actions or words. It must, however, be said that it is the 
customs of the northern Eetsileo which have mostly been here 
noted, although probably they do not greatly differ from those 
in the southern part of the province.” 

While considering the customs connected with Malagasy 
royalty and chieftainship, a few remarks may be here made 
about the practice of tabooing — or making /ddy — the words or 
parts of words which happen to form the names of chiefs. This 
appears to be prevalent all over Madagascar, and is a custom 
the Malagasy have in common with many of the Oceanic races 
with which they are so closely connected. There are no family 
names in Madagascar (although there are tribal ones, and 
although also, one name or part of a name is often seen in a 
variety of combination among members of the same family)/ 
and almost every personal name has some distinct meaning, 
being part of the living and stiU spoken language, either as 
names of things — birds, beasts, plants, trees, inanimate objects, 
or names describing colour, quality, Ac., or words which denote 
actions of various kinds. (There are a few exceptions to this 
■ — a few names which embody obsolete or obscure words or 
forms of the verb — but they do not affect the general rule here 
laid down.) So that the names of the chiefs almost always 
contain some word which is in common use by the people. In 
such a case, however, the ordinaiy word by which such thing 
or action has hitherto been known must be changed for another, 
which henceforth takes its place in daily speech. Thus, when 
the Princess Eabddo became queen in 1863, at the decease of 
Eadama II, she took a new name, Easoherina (or, in fuller 
form, Easoheri-manjaka). Now soherina is the word for 
chrysalis, especially for that of the silkworm moth ; but having 
been dignified by being chosen as the royal name, it became 
sacred {fadij) and must no longer be employed for common 
use ; and the chrysalis thenceforth was termed zdna-ddndy, 
“ offspring of silk.” So again, if a chief had or took the name 
of an animal, say of the dog (amboa), and was known as 
Eamboa, the animal would be henceforth called by another 

^ Thus, a friend of mine at Ambthimanga who is called Eamizairelo, has four 
daughters named respectively Kazaiv^lo, Eaovelo, Bavelonbro, and Eanorovelo 
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name, probably a descriptive one, such as fandrbaka, i.e., “ the 
driver a^vaj,” or famovo, “the barber,” &c. Some of the 
Betsileo specialized words already given in the second section 
of Rajaonary’s paper {ante, p. 223) have probably originated 
somewhat in this way. 

It may be remarked parenthetically here that among certain 
Sidialava tribes (and probably among many other Malagasy 
races as well) certain birds and animals are fddy, sacred or 
tabooed, by the cliiefs and their families. Thus, the Bolbky or 
sooty parrof^ is fculy to one of the Vezo royal families,^ and the 
Tolbho or lark-heeled cuckoo^ is sacred to one of the chief 
families of Menabe, further north. Some have thought that we 
have here a relic of the system of totem, but the subject, needs 
further investigation. A very curious superstition among the 
Betsildo and some other tribes is, that from the putrid liquid 
e-vuding from the corpses of their chiefs a serpent cahei fa7idny 
is produced, and that this is an embodiment of the spirit of 
the departed. It is supposed to take up its abode near the 
tribe and to act as their protector. 

As far as we can ascertain, this tabooing of words in the 
names of chiefs seems hardly to have been carried out by the 
Hova to such an extent as it is, or has been, by the other 
Malagasy tribes ; although possibly this seeming exception is 
only due to that centralization of authority in Imerina whiclr 
has been going on for nearly two centuries, and which has 
gradually diminished the practice, and has thus reduced to a 
minimum the variety of nomenclature it would otherwise cause. 
"With one sovereign, instead of a great number of petty chiefs 
or kings, the changes would of course be minute and would 
leave no great impression on the language. For we can easily 
conceive what an annoying confusion and uncertaiuty would 
be introduced into a language by a very wide extension of such 
tabooed words arising from a multiplicity of chiefs. It is as if 
we in England had had to avoid, and make substitutes for, all 
such words as “ geology,” “ geography,” &c., because they formed 
part of the name of King George ; and such words as “ will,” 
“ willmg,” “ iriYful,” &c., because they were part of the name of 
King William ; or had now to taboo words like “ victovj” 
“ vidixa,” “ couvid” &c., because these syllables form part of 
the name of Queen Victoria. What a nuisance should we 
not consider it ! yet there are tribes and people who now live 
under this tyranny of words, as their fathers have done for 
unknown centuries in the past. It can hardly be doubted that 
this fashion in language has done very much to differentiate the 


^ Coracopsis obscura. 


^ Soutli-wesfc coast. 


^ Centropus tolon. 
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various dialects found in Madagascar ; and it is a matter for 
some surprise that there is not a much greater diversity among 
them than we find to be actually the case. 

Among the western tribes of the country, on account of the 
large number of petty but independent and absolute kings, a 
great deal of change in the spoken language does take place. 
Mr. Hastie, who was British Agent at the Court of Eadama I, 
and accompanied that king on some of his expeditions into the 
west, says : “ The chieftains of the Sakalava are averse that any 
name or term should approach in sound either the name of them- 
selves or any part of their family. Hence, when it was deter- 
mined that the mother of Eataratsa, who came unexpectedly 
into the world, should be named Eavahiny \yahiny, a stranger], 
it was forbidden that the term vaM,ny should be applied to any 
other person except herself, and the word ampainsick^ was 
instituted to denominate “ stranger.” From similar causes the 
names of rivers, places, and things have suffered so many changes 
on the western coast, that frequent confusion occurs ; for, after 
being prohibited by their chieftains from giving to any par- 
ticular terms the accustomed signification, the natives wUl not 
acknowledge to have ever known them in their former sense.” 

It may be here noticed that it is considered highly improper 
to use the name of the sovereign frequently or lightly in ordinary 
conversation; and Europeans happening to do this, through 
ignorance of native customs, have been requested to desist by 
Malagasy officers who chanced to be present. The royal name 
has a kind of sanctity and must not be taken in vain. This 
reverence for royalty extends also to royal property. For 
instance, it is a gross breach of propriety to sit or step upon a 
box or case containing anything belonging to or being sent to 
the sovereign. And when anything belonging to the queen is 
being carried or driven along the high road, whether cases, or 
water-pots, or bullocks, all passers-by must turn out of the road, 
or stop close to the side of the path, and remove their hats until 
the royal property has passed by. Further, it is improper to 
compare any other building to the royal palaces, or to use it as 
a standard of height and size ; and it is little short of a crime to 
fire off a gun in the direction of the palace, as this would be a 
sort of threatening or defying its august owner. The sovereic^n 
must sit in the highest place in any public assembly, and accord- 
ingly, in the queen’s pew in the Chapel Eoyal at Antananarivo, 
her majesty’s seat is higher than the pulpit; while at the 
opening of one of our Memorial Churches at the capital a few 

* In Dalmond’s “ Yocabulaire Malgaehe-Fran 9 aise pour leg langues Satalare 
et Betgimitsara,” p. 5, I find thig word thus giren ; “ Ampentzek, s. Jfeuf 
enouTuu, nouvel arriye.” * ’ 
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years ago, the late queen’s seat was placed in the gallery of the 
transept, so that no subject might sit higher than their 
sovereign. 

One more point as to Malagasy rojml names may he men- 
tioned. Among the Sakalava the chiefs’ names are changed as 
well as among the Hova, not, however, at their accession to 
power, hut after their death. A new name is then given to them, 
hy which they are ever afterwards known, and it is a crime to 
utter the name by which they were called when still living. 
These posthumous names all ’uegin with Andnana (prince) and 
end with arivo (a thousand), signifying that such a cliief was 
a “ prince ruling over,” or “ loved hy,” or “ feared by,” or “ re- 
gretted, hy thousands,” of his subjects. Thus, a chief called 
Eaimosa while living was called Andriamandionarivo after 
death ; another, called at first Mikala, was after death known 
only as Andrianitsoanarivo. M. Guillain says : “ This custom 
was not confined to the Siikalava; it existed among the different 
populations of the south of the island, in Fiher^nana, Mhhafaly, 
and Androy.” Drury, who lived as a slave for fifteen years in 
Madagascar, from 1702 to 1717, also says of the sonth-western 
tribes ; “ They invoke the souls of their ancestors, and hold them 
in great veneration ; they call them by names which they give 
them after their death, and even regard it as a crime to mention 
them by that which they bore when living ; and these names 
are principally characterized by the word arivou, which 
terminates them.” 


Discussion. 

Mr. Lewis asked whether, as the chief was considered the sun 
and light of his people, the north side of the house was allotted to 
him in consequence of the sun’s course being on the north side 
of the island, or whether Mr. Sibree could assign any other 
reason ? 

Mr. Sibree did not think .there was any significance or con- 
nection with sun worship in the north-east corner of the house 
being the sacred corner, and the northern end, or further part, 
beyond the hearth, being the place of honour. It seemed to him 
that it simply arises from the construction of Hova houses and 
those of other inland tribes ; they are always built (or rather, 
icere, before the introduction of glass for windows) north and 
south, the single door and window being on the western side, so 
as to protect the inmates from the cold south-east trade wind. 
On the south and cast sides of old-fashioned houses there are no 
openings at all. The north-east corner is therefore the warmest, 
most sheltered part of the house, and there is the fixed bedstead, 
VOL. XXL S 
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tte household charms are placed there, and there also inTocationa 
are made and prayers offered. 

In reply to a question of the Chairman as to the Malagasy word 
for “ gol^” Mr. Sibree said that this was volamhia, lit. “ red 
money,” and probably a comparatively modern introdnction ; the 
word for “ silver ” being vblafbtsy, “ white money.” 


Decorative Carving on Wood, especially on their Burial 
Memorials, hy the Betsileo Malagasy. 

[with PIATKS XVI AXD XTn.] 

By the Eev. James Slbree. 

Before speaking of the .subject proper of this paper, I should 
preface it by saying that it ought to have been read by my friend 
and brother missionary, the Eev. G. A. Shaw, and not by myself. 
Pour or five years ago, when he was still in England, a meeting 
was arranged by Professor Max Muller, I believe in connection 
with this Institute, at which Mr. Shaw was to have read a paper, 
or, at least, given a short address, explanatory of the series of 
rubbings which he made in Madagascar, and which are here 
exhibited. Unfortunately, Mr. Shaw’s engagements were so 
numerous in connection with the London Missionary Society, 
that he was unable to attend the meeting which had been pro- 
posed for him ; and as he afterwards returned to Madagascar, the 
rubbings have remained in the keeping of your Secretary ever 
since. I much regret that Mr. Shaw could not himself explain 
them, as he lived for several years in the Betsileo province, and 
had consequently much fuller acquaintance with the subject, 
than anyone not resident in that part of the country could 
possibly have. However, I have myself taken great interest in 
these carvings, and during two journeys made through the 
district I tried to gain what information I could about these 
examples of native Malagasy art'; so I wiE make no further 
apology for submitting what little 1 know about them to the 
Institute. 

To those who have paid attention to the indigenous art deve- 
loped amongst the uncivilized races of mankind, and are 
acquainted with the elaborate and varied ornamentation used 
by the Malayan, the Polynesian, and the Melanesian tribes, 
there is something very surprising in the almost total absence of 
ornamental art amongst the Hova and some of the other peoples 
mhabiting Madagascar. If we look at any illustrated book 
describing the inhabitants of the Pacific Islands, or, still better. 
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if we carefully study the magnificent ethnological galleries of 
our British Museum, or the Pitt-Eivers collection at Oxford, we 
shall find that every group, and sometimes every solitary island, 
has each its peculiar style of ornament, special to itself and 
easily distinguishable from that of other groups or islands. 
Their canoes and paddles, clubs and spears, houses and beds, 
dishes and spoons, pipes and snuff-boxes, gourds and bowls, are 
aU ornamented, sometimes most elaborately and beautifully ; 
and this decoration extends to their own persons in the practice 
of tattooing, and in the patterns woven into the cloth or matting 
of their dresses, or stamped upon the bark cloth they procure 
from various trees. But we see hardly anything of all this in 
Immna, the central province of Madagascar. It is true that 
many of the large stone tombs built of late years have some 
architectural pretensions, and decorative carving is employed on 
them, but the details are mostly copied from drawings of Euro- 
pean buildings, and cannot be properly considered as examples 
of indigenous art.^ I was therefore much interested duridg a 
journey to the south of Madagascar, made some fifteen years 
ago, to discover that amongst the Bfetsileo there is a decided and 
special style of ornament, which is used in their houses, their 
tombs, and many of their household utensUs, as spoons, gourds, 
dishes, &c. ; and that a kind of tattooing is very common 
amongst them, in which some of the same ornamental details 
are also introduced. It should perhaps here be noted that this 
tribe of Malagasy occupy the southern central highlands of 
Madagascar. They are darker in colour than the Hova, and 
although physically bigger and stronger, were conquered by 
them in the early part of the present century. They are 
variously estimated as numbering from 600,000 to a million 
and a half. Probably they are really somewhere between 
these two estimates, i.e., somewhat over a million in num- 



' The onlj examples I can recall of anything distinctively cliaracteristic of 
the Hova Malagasy as regards decoration are : slight ornamentation of the long 
gable timbers or “ horns,” and also in tlie dormer windows, of the old-fashioned 
native houses, which sometimes have a chevron or “ dog-tooth,’* or small semi- 
circular ornament cut on their lower edges j also the conventionalized square 
flower and leaf pattern, used on their finer silk cloths or lamhas ; and, perhaps, 
some of the patterns in the straw-\%ork of their fine mats and baskets. In the 
interior ornamentation of some of the royal houses at Antananarivo there 
seemed to me to be a certain distinct stile prevalent. This is ciiiefly seen in 
the painted decorations of the upper parts of the walls, and sometimes of the 
ceilings, which, both in the colouring and large bold style of the patterns, 
always reminded me somewhat of Assyrian ornament, as shown in the decoration 
of the palaces at Persepolis. There is very little that is decorative in Hova 
pottery, but a special kind of vessel made for cooking the beef at the New Year’s 
festival is rather elegant in shape, much resembling some of the Anglo-Saxon 
pottery. These vessels are circ^ar and somewhat flattened, and are frequently 
ornamented with a series of lines and zigzags, very closely resembling those on 
the early fictile productions of the G-ermanic races. 

s 2 
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ber. I had occasionally heard from missionaries who had 
lived in or visited the Betsileo conntry that there was a good 
deal of decorative carving in this southern province ; and in the 
" Antananarivo Annual” for 1875, the Eev. J. Eichardson made 
a slight reference to this in a paper on “ Eemarkable Burial Cus- 
toms amongst the BetsEeo.” But no one, so far as I am aware, 
has 3-et described at aE adequately the character of this orna- 
ment, or the difl'erent varieties of tombs and burial memorials 
seen in the Betsileo province ; and although my observations 
were only those made on a rapid journey through the country, 
on my way to the south-east coast, and on a subsequent journey 
to FianarantsOa, the capital of the province, three years ago, they 
may perhaps have some interest as a slight contribution towards 
a fuller knowledge of the subject, and may, I hope, lead those 
who are resident in the province to give it that thorough 
investigation which it deserves. 

I first noticed something new in the tombs in the tract 
of country between Isandrandahy and Ambositra. Within two 
or three hours’ journey from the latter place I observed that 
the itpright stones placed near graves were not the rough 
undressed blocks or slabs common in Imerina, but were 
finely dressed and squared and ornamented with carving. (In 
Imerina, I may here remark, the Hova tombs consist of a 
vault made of large undressed slabs of blue granite rock, with 
stone shelves, upon which the dead are laid, tightly wrapped up 
in a number of native cloth Iambus, the outer ones of silk. The 
door is of stone, with pivot hinges, above and below, fitting into 
sockets ; and the whole structure is usually finished wdth a 
square erection of dressed stonework, in two or three stages, 
often with a kind of headstone, on which, since the introduction 
of letters, is frequently cut the name and titles of the head of the 
family. When the corpse of a person of rank and position can- 
not be obtained for burial in the family tomb, as occasionally 
happens in war, a rough undressed slab of stone is erected as a 
burial memorial. These are often ten or twelve feet high, and 
are termed rdtoldhy, which means literally “ male-stone ” ; and 
I have sometimes thought that this word, and the shape of the 
■stone, may indicate some ancient connection wdth phallic wor- 
ship.) On the evening of one of the days of my stay at Am- 
bositra, I walked out with the Eev. T. Brockway, our L. M. S. 
missionary at that station, to the top of the rising ground on the 
western slope of which the town is principally built. Here 
there was an old ambntayia} tree, and memorials to some of the 
earl}’^ kings of the Betsileo. The chief of these was a piece of 
timber seven or eight inches square and about ten feet high, 
* One of the finest trees of the interior, a species of Fieus. 
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having pieces of wood projecting from a little below the top, so 
as to form a kind of stage. Each face of the timber was 
elaborately carved with different patterns arranged in squares. 
Some of these were concentric circles, a large one in the centre, 
with smaller ones filling up the angles ; others had a circle with 
a number of little bosses in them; others had a kind of leaf 
ornament ; and in others parallel fines were arranged in different 
directions. The narrow spaces dividing these squares from each 
other had in some cases an ornament like the Xorman chevron 
or zigzag, and in others, something similar to the Greek wave- 
like scroll The whole erection w ith its ornamentation bore a 
strong resemblance to the old runic stones, or the memorial 
crosses in Ireland and parts of the Scottish Highlands. The 
north face of this memorial post was quite sharp and fresh, 
but the others were worn by the weather, and the carving was 
filled up with lichens. I was greatly interested with this carv- 
ing, as being almost the first specimen I had seen of indigenous 
Malagasy art ; and I greatly regretted having no appliances 
with me for taking a “ rubbing” or a “ squeeze.” Hot very far 
from this memorial there were some others, consisting of two 
pairs of posts, each with a lintel, like a gateway, except that the 
opening was tilled up by a large flat upright stone. These posts 
were carved much in the same style as the single one just des- 
cribed, but were not so massive, and were more weathered. 
The tops of the posts were carved into a shape somewhat 
resembling a vase. I then remembered that two or three days 
before we had passed a newly set-up memorial stone carved in 
three large squares, with much the same kind of ornament as 
these posts had in wood. 

I now regret still more not having obtained some sketch of 
this group of burial memorials, because, on visiting Arabositra 
three years ago, I found that the whole had been utterly swept 
away. The Hova governor had ap])ropriated the site for his 
official residence and courtyard, and tlie picturesque tombs of 
the old Betsileo chiefs and the line trees had been destroyed to 
make way for a great brick building, raw and common-place, 
whose erection had been a heavy tax upon the unpaid service 
of the people. 

On our journey from Ambositra to Eianarantsba, at about two 
hours’ distance from the former place, we passed a tomb by the 
roadside with a carved wnoden post similar to those at Am- 
bbsitra. I got down from the palanquin, and examined it ; some 
of the carving was similar to what I had already seen, but there 
were other graceful forms which w'ere new', and some of the 
compartments were like the English Enion Jack. But it was on 
the following day, when passing over the elevated line of road 
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between Zoma N’andihizana and Ambohinamboarina, that I was 
most astonished and interested by the profusion with which 
these carved memorials were scattered along the roadside, as 
well as in all directions over the tract of country \dsible on either 
hand. Leaving an elevated valley — ^if one can so describe it — 
a long, nearly level hollow on high ground, with hiUs on either 
side not a mile apart, and gently curving round to the south- 
west, — we came out at last to an uninterrupted view, and in 
sight of a rounded green hill, about a quarter of a mile to the 
west of the road. This place is called Ikangara, and has a few 
houses and a little church on the top. But between it and the 
road there was a large number of tombs and memorial posts, so 
my companion and I went to inspect them. They were well 
worth a visit, as in a small space there were grouped together 
many different kinds of monuments, with wood carving in oreat 
variety. Within a short distance were some forty or fifty 
tombs, and on examining them there appeared to be the follow- 
ing kinds 

(1) The largest tombs — there were two of them — were of 
small flat stones, built in a square of some twenty to twenty- 
five^ feet, and about five feet high. But around them was a 
railing of carved posts and rails, those at each corner with the 
vase-shaped top already described; these were connected by a 
transverse rad, and this again was supported on each of the four 
sides by upright posts which finished under the rad. All the 
upright timbers were carved in patterns like those seen at 
Ambositra and on the road the previous day. 

(2) Another kind of tomb was formed by a square structure 
of small flat stones, four or five feet high, and perhaps a dozen 
feet square ; but on the top was a square enclosure of four 
carved posts with the vase-sha^d heads, connected by lintels, 
and with an intermediate upright. This structure was about 
four feet square, by seven or eight feet high, and in the centre 
was a single carved post. (See I'ig. 15.) 

(3) A third kind of monument was a massive bbck of 
granite, from eight to ten feet high, and from eighteen inches 
to two feet square, with carved posts at the four corners and 
touching them. On the top these were connected by carved 
cross pieces, and upon these the skulls of the bullocks killed at 
the funeral of the person the monument commemorated were 
placed. Many of these horned skulls remained in their places. 

4 Another kind of memorial was a massive square post of 
wood, about twenty feet high, and fifteen inches square, carved 
on all four sides from top to bottom. There were four or five 
or these enormous posts here. In one case there was a pair 
ot them, as if to form a kind of gateway ; two or three were 
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split nearly all down their length by the action of the sun and 
weather. 

(5) Still another kind was an oblong block of dressed granite, 
with an iron hooping round the top, in which were fixed a dozen 
or more pairs of slender iron horns. There were two of this 
kind of monument at this place, and we afterwards saw others 
on the road. 

(6) Besides the foregoing there were numerous specimens of 
the smaller carved post such as we had already seen at Am- 
bositra, with the vase-shaped head and a small open staging 
near the top, on which were fixed upright sharp-pointed pieces of 
wood. These were for placing the ox skulls upon. (See Fig. 8.) 

It may be here noted that the humped and long-horned ox 
being the largest animal known in Madagascar, this animal, 
especially the buU, is very often used in native proverbs, royal 
speeches, songs, and circumcision observances as a symbol of 
power and authority, while the horn is frequently employed as 
an emblem of strength, much indeed as it was employed by the 
Hebrews and other Asiatics. Among the Sihanaka people lofty 
round poles are erected near their tombs, and at the top of these 
a forked branch of a tree is fixed, carved into a close resem- 
blance of a pair of horns. And in the Tanala, or forest region, 
the extremities of the gable timbers of the houses are fashioned 
into the form of horns. Among the Hova these are simply 
crossed, and slightly ornamented, small wooden figures of birds 
being often affixed to them, but they are still called tdendro- 
trdno, or “ house horns.” In royal proclamations the soldiers are 
styled “ horns of the kingdom.” There are many interesting 
customs among the Malagasy showing that the ox has retained 
the semi-sacred character it bears among many nations ; in 
some tribes only the chiefs are allowed to kill the animal, 
evidently because the chief or king is also the high-priest of 
the tribe ; while among other Malagasy peoples the ox is only 
killed at certain seasons which have some religious significance. 
The native kings are saluted as bmbeldhy, or “ bulls ” ; and the 
same expression frequently occurs in forms of benediction at 
the circumcision and other festivities. 

To return, however, to the interesting group of tombs at 
Ikangara. Many of these memorials were sorely weathered 
and defaced, and others were falling, or had fallen, and were 
rotting away. But there was a great variety of pattern, many 
of them being well worth preserving and copying. 

On the roadside, before we turned from the main path to 
look at Ikangara, were a number of the more simple tombs, of 
a kind that seem peculiar to the Betsileo. They consist of a 
plain square, almost a cube, of thin undressed stones laid very 
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evenly. In some instances these had upright slabs at the 
corners and centres of the sides, so that they were not unlike 
Hova tombs, but the majority were of small stones only, laid 
horizontally. From the number of handsome tombs and 
memorials near this little town, we judged that it must have 
been an important place in former days. "VYe stayed some 
considerable time examining this ancient cemetery, and then 
proceeded on our way southwards. 

Our road lay along the top of a long ridge, with a valley on the 
west and an extensive plain on the east, with numerous hills, 
and old fortifications on their tops. Over the plain were dotted 
small villages and numberless green vdla, or homesteads of the 
Betsileo, enclosed in a circular and impenetrable fence of thorny 
mimosa or tsiafakbniby, i.e., “impassable by cattle” (Ccesalpmia 
sepiaria, Eoxb.). About a quarter of an hour after leaving 
Ikangara, we came to an old fortification running along the 
crest of the ridge and called lanjanonakely ; a low stone 
rampart extended for a hundred yards or more along the hiE, 
and there were many tombs. Indeed we were struck by the 
number of tombs and carved monuments on the roadside aE the 
way to Ambbhinamboarina. The most common form is the plain 
square tomb of thin, small, undressed stones, and the upright 
vdtoldhy, or block of granite, from eighteen inches to two feet 
square, and eight to ten feet high. While the tsdngam-hdto ( i.e., 
“ upright stones ”) in Imerina are aE of rough undressed slabs of 
blue rock, these in Betsileo are of fine-grained, hard wliite granite, 
in massive blocks, and dressed to a beautifuEy smooth face. 
They are often in couples, and in one instance there were 
two stones, with an elaborately carved post between them. But 
the combinations of the different kinds of memorial were very 
numerous : there was something new every few yards ; and all 
over the plain, near every little cluster of houses, we could 
see these white memorial stones. 

South of the Matsiatra river, and nearer Fianarantsba, I 
noticed that there were very few of the upright square memorial 
stones compared with what we saw the previous day, and that 
there were no carved wood pillars at aE. AE the tombs, which 
hereabouts were very numerous, were the plain square or cube 
of undressed flat stones. The majority of these, I was sur- 
prised to find, were hoEow, many having trees — hasina,^ fdno,- 
and others — growing out of the middle, which has a circular 
opening, and overshadowing the whole tomb, a sight never 
seen in Imerina. From this it was clear that the chamber in 
wliich the corpses are deposited does not project at all above 
the ground, as it does in Hova tombs; and I afterwards 
* Draeana angustifolia. ^ An acacia-like tree, Pintadenia chrgstostachgt. 
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ascertained that this ehamher is excavated at a considerable 
depth beneath the square pile of stones, which is therefore not 
a grave, but only marks the place of one far below the surface. 
I noticed also that there was in most cases a long low mound of 
earth extending from one side of the tomb to a distance of from 
thirty or forty to eighty feet and upwards. This, it appears, 
marks the line of a long tunnelled passage gradually descending 
from the surface to the deeply sunk burial chamber. Mr. 
Eichardson says that some of the Betsileo tombs are “ as much 
as sixty feet deep, and are approached by a gradually descending 
passage opening some forty or fifty feet distant from the burial 
chamber. The tombs of the rich are sometimes fifteen or sixteen 
feet square, and are quite on the surface of the ground ; and the 
four walls and roof are formed of five immense stone slabs, 
which are brought from great distances, and involve almost 
incredible labour. I measured one slab of granite, which was 
more than eighteen feet long, ten feet wide, and nearly three 
feet thick in some parts. I was once in a toTmb eighteen feet long, 
fourteen feet wide, and ten feet high, formed of five stones, in one 
of which, to the west, had been cut an opening, and a rude stone 
door, working in stone sockets, had been fixed there. The finest 
memorial stone I saw was almost circular, and was four feet in 
diameter and about twenty feet high above the ground. Some- 
times these stones are covered with carved o.xen and birds. 
The most honourable superstructure is a solid mass of masonry 
erected over the stone tombs just described. These are square 
in shape and about six feet high. A cornice is worked round 
the top, and on this are laid the skulls of all the oxen killed at 
the funeral, regularly arranged. I have seen one, now rapidly 
falling into decay, on wdiicli were no less than 500 such skulls ! 
The most symmetrical I ever saw was a new tomb, on which, 
in the outer square, were arranged 108 skulls of oxen in most 
regular order, every other skuU being that of an ox whose horns 
had grown downwards. Tliere were also two other squares of 
skulls arranged behind this one. It was a strange sight to see 
so many skulls of oxen with the horns, arranged thus and 
bleaching in the sun.” 

All through the country south of the so-called “ desert ” or 
uninhabited region, near Ivotovorona, we were struck by the 
tattooing on the chest, neck, and arms of many of the people. 
In some cases the men had figures of oxen, and in others an 
ornament like a floriated Greek cross ; while the women had a 
kind of tattooed collar, which looked like deep lace-work or 
vandyking on the neck and chest. But I have never seen 
tattooing on the faces of the people. 

I regretted that, our journey being made chiefly for the 
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purpose of seeing districts further south than Betsileo, we were 
unable to visit some of the larger old Betsileo towns, such as 
Ifanjakana, JTandihizana, Ikalamavony, and others, where I 
was told there is a great deal of the peculiar carving to be seen, 
not only in the tombs, but also in the dwelling houses and 
furniture. We did, however, see two specimens of this native 
art as used in building : first, just before entering the Tanala 
country, and again, immediately on leaving the forest on our 
return home. The first example was at a village of forty houses 
called Ivalokianja, about two hours south-east of Tmahazony. 
Here we went into one of the houses in the village for our lunch ; 
it was the largest house there, but was not so large as our tent 
(eleven feet square), and the walls were only five feet six inches 
high. The door was a small square aperture, one foot ten inches 
wide by two feet four inches high, and its threshold two feet nine 
inches from the ground. Close to it, at the end of the house, was 
another door or window, and opposite were two small openings 
about a foot and a half square. The hearth was opposite the 
door, and the bed-place in what is the window corner in Hova 
houses. In this house was the first example I had seen of 
decorative carving in Malagasy houses ; the external faces of 
the main post supporting the roof being carved with a simple 
but efiective ornament of squares and diagonals. There was 
also other ornamentation much resembling the English Union 
Jack. The gables were filled in with a neat platted work of 
split bamboo. The majority of the houses in this and most of 
the Bksileo villages are only about ten or eleven feet long by 
eight or nine feet wide, and the walls from three to five feet 
high. A stranger seeing many of these native houses for the 
first time would say that they had no doors, and only very small 
windows, for the doors are so small and high up that entering 
such a house is a gymnastic feat requiring considerable agility, 
and more amusing to an onlooker than pleasant to the per- 
former. All ideas of dignity must be laid aside. 

The other example we saw of carving used for house orna- 
mentation was at a small cluster of half-a-dozen houses called 
Ifandriana, some three hours before reaching Isandrandahy, on 
the way from Ambohimanga in the Tanala. The three centre 
posts of the timber house in which we stayed were all covered 
with carving of much the same character as that used in the 
memorial posts already described, but it was not quite so weU 
executed. The nearly square window shutters had each a 
circular ornament carved upon them, much like the conven- 
tional representations of the sun, with rays, proceeding from a 
centre (see Figs. 9 and 10). During a more recent visit to the 
Betsileo province, I had opportunities of seeing some other 
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interiors ; and in these not only were the three posts of the 
house and the windows carved, but also the wood-work enclosing 
the fixed bedstead — quite a little room of itself — as well as 
other timber-work about the building. In a paper contributed 
by Mr. Shaw to the “ Antananarivo Annual for 1878, he re- 
marks : — “ The most distinctive indigenous art of the Betsileo 
is the carving, which is noticed by everyone travelling in any 
part of the province. There is an endless variety of patterns, 
though a great number are formed by combinations of three or 
four simple designs, that appear, in some form or other, on 
nearly every house-post or door, which are higUy ornamented.” 

One of the most perfect e.xamples of the carved memorial 
post we saw the same day, in the morning, at the picturesquely 
situated village of Tvohitrambo. This place is perched like an 
eagle’s nest on the summit of a lofty cone of rock, on the edge 
of the interior plateau, and overlooking the great forest, the 
country of the Tan^la tribes, above which it towers about 
2,500 feet. This memorial was close to the village, and was 
very perfect, the carving very sharp, and the stage near the top, 
consisting of several pieces of wood crossing one another, in 
good preservation, with about thirty ox skulls and horns still 
in their places (see Fig. 9). I marie a sketch of one face of 
the post and its cartdng, which, I regret to find, I have left with 
other papers and drawings at Antananarivo. 

It may be added that in many cases figures of oxen and 
men are carved in some of the panels or compartments of 
these memorial posts, but the ornament is chiefly conventional. 
The Betsileo name for these memorial pdlars is Uza or 
Uzan-hazo; the root Uza means “durability, anything firmly 
fixed,” and also, “ fixed upright” 

In his little book entitled “ Madagascar of To-day,” Mr. Shaw 
says : “ Perhaps the most elaborately cai-ved post I saw during 
my residence of eight years in the Betsilbo was at a small 
village about a day’s journey north-west of Fianarantsoa. 
This was the central post of a high house belonging to one of 
the chiefs. It was twenty feet high and carved from top to 
bottom. Each of the four surfaces, about eighteen inches 
broad, was divided into sections by cross-cuts forming squares 
with the edge of the post. In each of these were different 
designs formed according to the individual tastes of the many 
men who were probably impressed into the service of the chief 
to perform the work. Some consisted of radiating triangles, 
whose apices met in the central point ; some were filled with 
pairs of circles touching each other at the circumference; 
others were concentric circles, and the comers of the squares 
filled with smaller curves springing from the outermost circle ; 
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other squares were filled with zigzag lines running parallel to 
each other, or running diagonally across the square, while 
others were rough imitations of birds, bullocks, crocodiles, &c.” 

Before leaving the subject of Betsileo art it may be added 
that gourds, fifes, tobacco boxes (a piece of finely-polished 
reed or bamboo), and other articles are often very tastefully 
ornamented with patterns incised on the smooth yellow sur- 
face, the lines being then filled in with black. These patterns 
consisc of lines, zigzags, scrolls, and diaper grounds, often very 
artistically arranged. 

As already remarked, my \'isit to the Betsileo in 1876, was 
too short and hastj to allow of a thorough examination of these 
interesting examples of indigenous art. And not thinking of 
meeting with such specimens of carving I had not prepared 
myself beforehand with any appliances for taking drawings or 
copying them in any way. But, as will be seen from the 
rubbings here exhibited, an article in the “Annual” for 1876, 
which I have largely reproduced in this paper, did, to some 
extent, have the effect, 1 desired in drawing the attention of 
some of my brother missionaries to the subject, and, especially 
in inducing Mr. Shaw to make a nuniiber of rubbings of the 
more characteristic specimens of the ornament employed. 
Still, these by no means convey a proper idea of the rich effect 
of many of these sculptured memorials, for hardly anything 
but photography and the autotype process could adequately 
reproduce the many varieties of elaborate carving that are to 
be found ; but much might yet he done by careful measure- 
ments and sketches and enlarged photographs. Many of the 
finest specimens of carving in the memorial posts and tombs 
are being fast obliterated by the action of the weather, and if 
not secured within a few years, the patterns carved upon them 
will soon be past recovery. Indeed, when passing by Ikangara 
three years ago, I found the interesting group of burial 
memorials already described fast disappearing. Some of those 
I had seen in 1876 were quite gone, either rotted away by 
the rain and damp, or fallen to the ground and half buried in 
cUbris, arid the whole presenting a much less striking appearance 
than during my first visit twelve years previously. (Of course 
these remarks apply chiefly to those carvings which are out of 
doors ; those in houses have a much greater chance of preserva- 
tion, but even here the desire to have larger and more modern- 
fashioned dwellings, especially of sun-dried brick, will probably 
cause the destruction of many of these old-fashioned adorn- 
ments.) Besides this, it is very probable that the incoming of 
ideas and fashions from foreigners will eventually lead to the 
diseontmuance of this primitive style both of memorial and of 
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ornament, although 1 have more n'oenily foiiTiil tiiat yiicli 
carvings are still executed, and such meiiiurial posts still set up 
by the people. (For example, here is a small piece of carved 
wood sent to me a few months ago by one of my old students, 
a native of Betsileo, and stationed at a large village a few miles 
to the south-west of Ambdsitra.) Still, as examples of 
indigenous art, it is very desirable that they should be copied 
as soon as possible, and perhaps it might be practicable to 
secure a few examples of the best carved pieces of wood them- 
selves, and have them carefully deposited in some place of 
safety for reference and preservation. Apart from their intrinsic 
interest, these carvings may prove of value in showing links of 
connection between the Betsileo and some of the Malayan and 
Oceanic peoples, and thus aid us in understanding more clearly 
the race affinities of the people of Madagascar. Mr. Shaw 
observes, “ It is a significant fact that the simple designs [of 
the Betsileo carvings] are almost identical with the same species 
of ornamentation in Pcljmesia. On a carved hatchet handle 
from Mangaia (Hervey Islands) in my possession are some 
patterns precisely like those on the spoon handles represented 
in the accompanying diagram. The wooden and horn spoons 
and wooden bowls for rice are also remarkably well carved, 
of good shape, beautifully smooth, and gracefully ornamented.” 

I wiU add here a few remarks with regard to the rubbings 
made by Mr. Shaw which illustrate this paper : 

And first, I would say that it is by no means easy, either 
with red chalk (with which some of them are done), or with 
heel- ball (which has been used for others), to get very satisfac- 
tory impressions, because the surface of the wood has generally 
not been planed, but, apparently, roughly chiselled to a far 
from smooth surface ; besides which, the weather has, in the 
case of the older out-door work, still further roughened the 
face of the memorial posts and the shutters ; and so it is often 
difficult to give perfectly the sharpness of the carvings. It 
should be remembered, too, that these rubbings are “ negative ” 
impressions, the carving which shows in the wood being that 
which is left white on the paper, while the projecting un- 
touched portions are Mach, so that the exact effect of the carving 
cannot be given by a rubbing. 

On carefidly going through the set of rubbings here exhibited, 
they appear to me to v'ery fairly represent the majority of the 
patterns to be fopnd both on the memorial posts, and on the 
roof-posts, shutters, and other internal wood-work of the 
Betsileo houses. There are, however, I think, still a few other 
patterns which are not given here, and probably these are, in 
some cases, too high up to be conveniently reached. It will be 
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seen that a great variety of effect is given by innumerable com- 
binations of a few simple forms. Thus, we have circles of 
many kinds : with rays, with Maltese crosses, chiefly of eight 
arms, with concentric circles, with Catherine wheels, with 
spirals, and with inner and outer bands of che\Tons, of small 
quarter circles, of triangles, of wavy lines, of herring-boning, 
of short transverse lines, of small dentils, and of the Union 
Jack pattern, while sometimes they have scrolls terminating in 
small circles hounding the outer lines. In some cases the 
rays are numerous and are each herring-boned ; while half- 
circles are frequently employed very eflectively, and occasion- 
ally we find a combination of almost aU these forms on one 
shutter. A combination of small circles with lines arranged 
diagonally, so as to form a series of triangles, is a very charac- 
teristic pattern in these carvings. In a few instances there is a 
barrel-shaped panel filled up with small circles and the diagonal 
or Union Jack ornament in bands and rows (Fig. 141. The 
square, panels or divisions on the posts are frequently not only 
carved with circles similar to those just described, although on 
a smaller scale, but the angles are filled with lesser cmcles, 
springing from their outer lines, and in some cases with 
independent circles, nearly as large as the central one. Another 
species of decoration is effected by a kind of hatching, or lines 
cut in the wood, and running in various directions — upnght, hori- 
zontal, and diagonal — so as to form diamond-shaped, or square, 
or triangular patterns (Fig. J). In some of these, in the centre 
is a small Greek cross, and then lines following this outline, 
one after another, the rest of the compartment hemg filled with 
a square pattern. In other cases an l_-shaped figure is repeated 
all over the square ; and in others again are concentric half- 
circles, or half-circles with a band of chevrons. 

But perhaps the most favourite ornamentation of all 
judging from the profusion with which it is employed is what 
I have caUed the “ Union Jack ” pattern. This appears almost 
everywhere, forming transverse bands dividing . the panels 
upright edgings to the angles of the posts, portions of circles’ 
&c., and IS sometimes repeated all over the panel or compart- 
ment, so as to form an eflective kind of diaper. This pattern 
together with narrow bands of small triangles formincr a kind 
of dog-tooth, and a simple narrow dentil, forms almost all the 
framework, so to speak, of the panelling or divisions of the 
face of the posts, dividing them from each other by a series of 
lines. A sort of floriated cross occurs more rarely, sometimes 
with the four arms of diflerent lengths, i.e., the two upright 
ones shorter than the transverse ones, and of exactly the sariie 
pattern as that used for tattooing the arms and chests of the 
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Betsileo men (Fig. 13). I have also noticed two other styles of 
pattern which are best understood by a glance at the rubbings 
(Figs. 4, 5). 

I have been unable to ascertain whether there are any 
traditions among the Betsileo as to the origin of this peculiar 
style of ornamentation, or whether the different patterns 
employed have any religious or symbolic meaning.^ Not 
having resided in the province, I have had no opportunity of 
making any inquiries of this sort, although many questions 
now suggest themselves as interesting. I hope that my brother 
missionaries stationed among the people will try and ascertain 
something more on these points. 

It will be understood that even this collection, valuable as it 
is, cannot give an adequate idea of the size of some of these 
memorial posts, many of which, as already mentioned, are twenty 
feet high, and eighteen inches square in section, while those here 
represented in two of the rubbings are only about four feet high. 
It would indeed he a rather formidable task to take a complete 
copy of these largest memorials, and would require many 
appliances and assistants, as well as an amount of time such 
as missionaries can rarely give to pursuits outside their more 
immediate and special work. I trust, however, that the 
rubbings here exhibited will give some clear idea of these pro- 
ductions of the Betsileo, and will show the decided love of 
ornament which they manifest in their peculiar style of wood 
carving. And I greatly hope that some one ■will yet give more 
thorough attention to the subject, and will make a more com- 
plete collection of copies — measured drawings, rubbings or 
squeezes, and photographs — so that these interesting specimens 
of an indigenous native art may be fully described and figured 
before its most characteristic examples have passed away 
beyond recall 

Note on the Illustrations . — The sketches which, are reproduced in 
facsimile in the accompanying lithographs I have made, with two 
exceptions, from Mr. Shaw’s rubbings ; and I think they fairly 
represent the most characteristic styles of ornament used by the 
Betsileo in their wood carvings. Figs. 1, 3, 6, 7, and 13 are 
examples of panels on memorial posts, or on the wooden pillars 
of their houses ; Figs. 9, 10, and I think 14, are shutter decora- 
tions ; whilst Figs. 2, 4, 5, 1 1, and 12, show bauds and borders 
dividing the larger panels. The drawing (Fig. 8) in the centre of 

' In the discussion that followed the reading of this paper, one of the members 
expressed a strong opinion that these ornaments must have had originally some 
reCgious signification. He also pointed out the fact (which I had not myself 
noticed) that in all the circles the rays were thirteen in number, therefore pro- 
bably bearing some meaning. Miss Buckland remarked that many of the 
patterns closely resembled those on articles from the Hicobar Islands. 
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one group is from a photograph, a stereoscopic view ; and ¥ig. lo 
is from a pencil sketch I made at Ikangara. 

The paper was illustrated not only by a large number of rubbings, 
but also by photographs of Madasrascar, and of the Malagasy ; 
and by wood carving, gourds, spoons, Betsileo and. Hova baskets 
and mats, charms, and lamba of silk, cotton, and rojia fibre, <fcc. 


Discnssiox. 

Mr. Balfour said It would be interesting to know if any of 
the conventional native patterns exhibited can be traced to 
original realistic designs, or to qnasi-omamental patterns which 
still retain some symbolic meaning. In the light of modem 
researches one is more and more tempted to investigate, as far as 
possible, the past history of forms of ornament, ^vith a view to 
tracing them hack to their prototypes, whose application for 
decorative purposes may have been suggested in a variety of 
ways. Possibly an examination of a laige number of examples of 
the more frequent patterns, and of forms apparently related to 
them, may reveal some interesting series of transitions, showing 
the evolution of the conventionalized, purely meaningless, though 
decorative forms. In seeking for the early stages of patterns it 
is, as a rule, desirable to examine more especially those which 
either are not symmetrical themselves or are disposed in nnsym- 
mecrical combinations. 

Mr. SiBRER said he had not been able to ascertain whether the 
various styles of pattern in the carved memorials of the Betsileo 
had any symbolical or religious signification ; and not having 
resided* in that province he had been unable to get much informa- 
tion about them. Probably careful inquiry by those stationed 
among the people would elicit much more of interest in connection 
with them. 


JOTE 23ed, 1891. 

Edw.ard B. Tyloe, Esq., D.C.L., F.E.S., President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 

The following elections were announced : — 

Dr. G. A. WiLKEX, of the University of Leyden, as an 
Honorary Member. 

Profe.ssor Hjiitei A>a;CHiy, of the Imperial University, 
Moscow, as a Corresponding Member. 
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Professor BSEVOLOD Miller, of the Imperial University, 
Moscow, as a Corresponding Member. 

Frederick James, Esq., of the Museum, Maidstone, as an 
Ordinary Member. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors : — 


Eoe the Library. 

From Francis Parry, Esq.— Nombres Geograficos de Mexico. 

(With Atlas.) 4to. Mexico, 1885. 

From the Author. — Second Report on the Prehistoric Remains 
from the Sandhills of the Coast of Ireland. By W. J. 
Knowles. 8vo. 1891. Plates. 

From the Berliner Gesellschaft fur Anthropolooie, Ethno- 
LOGIE, USD Uegeschichte. — Gedachtnissfeier fiir Heinrich 
Schliemann. 4to. Berlin, 1891. 

From the Publishers. — African Aphorisms. By W. E. Taylor. 
With Preface by the Rev. W. S. Price. 8vo 1891. 
(S.P.C.K.) 

From the Government of Perak. — The Perak Government 
Gazette. Vol. iv. No. 12. 

From the Koninklijke Akademie Van Wetenschappen (Amster- 
dam). — Jaarboek. 1890. 

From the Editor. — L’ Anomalo. Anno iii. N. 5. 

-—Nature. Vol. xliii. Nos. 1128, 1129. 

Revue Scientifique. Tome xlvii. Nos. 24, 25. 

Science. Nos. 434, 435. 

From the Society of Arts. — Vol. xxxix. Nos. 2012, 2013. 

From the Socibte d’Archeo logic de Bruxelles. — Annales. 
Tomes i-iv ; v, liv. 1, 

From the Sociiifi Imperiale des Naturalistes de Moscou. — 
Bulletin, 1890. No. 4. 

From the Yorkshire Philosophical Society. — Annual Report. 
1890. 


Professor Prestwich read a paper “ On the Primitive 
Characters of the Flint Implements of the Chalk Plateau 
of Kent, with reference to the question of their Glacial or 
Pre-Glacial Age.” 

Mr. De Baeri Ceawshat and Mr. B. Haerisok contributed 
some notes on the implements exhibited. 

Dr. J. Evans, General Pitt-PiIVERS, Professor Boyd Dawkins, 
Mr. J. Allen Brown, and Dr. Tylor took part in the discus- 
sion, and the Author replied. 
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On the PEiiimvE CHARACTERS of the Flint Implements of the 
Chalk Plateae of Kent, with rtference to the Question of 
their Glacial or Pre-Glacial Age. By Joseph Prestm’uh, 
D.C.L., F.E.S., F.G.S., &c., with Xotes by Messrs, B. H.vrpj- 
SON and De Barri Cram’shat. 

[with plates XTni to xxr.j 


1 . — Position and numbers of the Plateau Implements 

2. — The Greological Question 

3. — Alternative Explanation of their Origin 

4. — Distinctive Characters of the Valley and Plateau Implements. 

Valley Implements. The Plateau Implements 

5. — Typical Forms of the Plateau Implements 

6. — Explanation of Plates .... .... 

Kotes by Hr. B. Harrison 

Ifotes by Mr. De Barri Crawshay 
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1. Position and JS'unihers of the Plateau Implements. 

It was in 1869 that Dr. .John Evans, in company with the 
author and a party from High Elms, found on the Chalk Pla- 
teau at Currie Farm, near Halstead, a roughly made ovoid 
palteolithic Hint implement* The spot was 600 feet above the 
sea level, and far from any river valley, though at no gi-eat 
distance from the head of the dry upper valley of the Cray, anti 
within one mile of the edge of the chalk escarpment. Although 
we made further search over the field on the .surface of which it 
was discovered, we did not succeed in finding an v other speci- 
men.- There tvas nothing particular about the .specimen, which 
might pass fora poor e.xample of the ordinary river-vallev tvpe ; 
nor was there anything in its surroundings to give definite clue 
to its geological age. A better formed implement was after- 
wards obtained in 188J, by Mr. B, Harrison from Park Gate, 
Lullingstone, on the plateau west of the Darent Valley, at the 
height of 400 feet, and a similar one was in 1886 found by the 
late Mis.s H. Waring at Cockerliurst, near Shoreham, at 430 feet. 
But it was not until Mr. Harrison began his active and persistent 

* “ Ancient Stone Implements,” p. 531, and “ Quart. Journ. Gieol. Soc.,” 
Tol. xlv, p. 293. It is by mistake that the speemen is stated to have been 
found on the second visit. It was on tl.e first. 

Since writing the above my friend the Kev. R, A. Bullen has found, near 
the same spot, another very similar specimen, which is figured (No. 6) in Plate 
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Flint Implements of the Chalh Plateau of Kent. 

search on the Eastern Plateau in the summer of 1885, that their 
numbers and peculiar forms have become known. A total nf 
1,452^ specimens have now been found. They occur scattered, 
at a large number of places, on the surface of the plateau at 
heights of from 400 to 800 feet, and extend to the crest of the 
escarpment. Jlevertheless, these rude implements are at first 
not at all easy to find. 

These plateau implements have now been traced for a distance 
of nearly 20 miles between the Medway and Caterham VaUey.s, 
and with a breadth of from two to four miles. It is on the high 
ground only that they occur, and though the heights actually 
vary considerably, this arises from the circumstance that the 
chalk plateau forms an inclined plane, having its highest pitch 
of 700 to 800 feet above the sea level, along the line of th^ 
chalk escarpment, and thence falling by a gradual incline north- 
wards to the height of about 400 feet. (Fig. 1.) 

The following is a list of the localities at which they have 
been found, with the height above the sea level, and the number 
of implements obtained at each ; but fresh places are being con- 
stantly discovered.® In every instance, it is on the high levels of 
the places named that the implements are to be sought lor. 
They are indicated, as far as possible, by dots placed in some 
relation to the church of the village, or of the farm-house 
named. (See Map, Plate XVIII.} 

The Plateau east of the Parent Valley. 

With the exception of the places marked with an asterisk 
(found by Mr. Crawshay) and f (by the Rev. E. Ashiugton 
Biillen, of Shoreham), all the localities on thi.s plateau were dis- 
covered by Mr. B. Harrison. 

* Mr. Harrison has upwards of 1,000 in his collection, and Mr. Crawshay 
nearly 400 in his. 

- There is little doubt that further research will show them to have a much 
wider range over the Chalk Downs and at other corresponding levels. ’Within 
the last two or three years some thirty to forty worked flints of the plateau 
tvpe and colour have been found by Mr. Hilton, of East Dean, at Friston, ne-'r 
Eastbourne, 350 feet above the sea level. Amongst them are specimens of the 
characteristic crescei.t-shaped scrapers. Mr. Crawshay has also found a few 
specimens at Stede Hill, above Denham, on the Chalk Downs east of tJie 
Medway; and quite recently the Eev. R. A. Sullen has sent me a well- 
characterised beak-shaped implement from Blean Hill, near Canterbury. 
Similar flint implements have also been found by Jlr. Worthington Smith on 
the hills near Dunstable, at heights of 596 and 760 feet in “ positions away 
from existing river valleys.” “ISature,” for June, 18S9, p. 151. 
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Name of Pfaee. 

Altitude. 

Humber 

of 

Specimens. 


feet. 


* Punisli Farm 

600 

1 

Hodsell Street 

550 

3 

Spartsfield , 

520 

95 

Fairseat and Plot Farm .... .... 

690 

12 

"Wrotliam .... .... .... .... 

760 

15 

Piasdale Grreen, near Stansted ■ 

630 

s 

* Stanstcad j 

633 

19 

AsE ! 

490 

235 

South Ash. ' 

520 

262 

i 

"West Yoke Faim 

460 

222 

Kingsdown 

550 

30 

Terry’s Lodge 

770 

50 

Pectham Wood Corner 

637 

40 

* Gabriel’s Spring Wood and Speed Gate 

450 

3 

Horton Wood (west of) 

400 

3 

* Speed Plain and Gate 

420 

17 

The Vigo 

: 690 

5 

Birches Wood, St. Clere Hill 

760 

23 

Cotman’s Ash .... 

1 665 

4 

Wick Farm 

•j 697 

10 

Bower Lane 

1 

•1 520 

88 

t Preston Hill (Slioreliam) 

1 510 

67 


— 

65 

Total 

_ 

1,277 
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The Plateau west of the Parent Valley. 


The places on this plateau are, with a few exceptions * by 
Mr. Harrison, the discoverj' of Mr. De B. Crawshay. 


2^'ame of Place. 

Altitude. 

1 Number 

i ^ 

, Specimens. 

i 



feet. 

I 

1 

* CockerliTirst (Shorehatn) 

.... 

450 


* Park Gate (LiiUingstone) 

.... 

4S0 

1 1 

Snacklands Wood (wesf of) 

.... 

530 

1 40 

He^tt*s Farm (Chclsdeld) 


470 

! 3 

Oldmen Wood „ 


430 

1 

* PolhiU Plain* 

.... 

447 

22 

Halstead-fields, north of Church 

.... 

495 

' 36 

* Morant’s Court Hill 

.... 

700 

10 

Colegates 


5(»0 

1 

* Currie Farm 

.... 

590 

1 3 

^orstead Hills . .. 


485 

54 

*tBotley Hilll .... 


875 

’ 5 

Bctsom Hill (Westerlinm) 

.... 

790 

23 

Titsey Hill (Limpsfield) 


864 

11 

Tatsfield Firs 

.... 

820 

1 3 

Irr Cottage (Tatsfield) 

.... 

790 

13 

Park Wood 


780 

1 1 

Farthing Street (Downe) 


400 

6 

Total 

.... 

— 

236 


2, The Geological Qi'.cstion. 

Upon the geological question relating to the age of the pla- 
teau drift it is not necessary to enlarge, as I have treated it in 
detail in two papers recently read befoie the Geological Society. - 
My object now is to enquire whether the character of the imple- 
ments is in accordance with the early' glacial or pre-glacial age, 
to which I would assign them, 

I may', however, for the information of those members who 
are not accptainted with the geological argument, briefly give 
the facts on which the antiquity of the drift, with which the 
implements are associated is established, in a diagram which 
embodies the essential points. (Fig. 1.) 

1 Mr. Bullen has recentlr discovered another promising locality to the north 
of the London Road, not far from the PolhiU Arms, and within half-a-mile 
fi-om the field on Currie Farm. 

^ “ Qnart, Journ. Geol. Soc.” for May, 1889, and for May, 1891. 
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Fifj. 1 . — Diagram showing the relative positions of the implement-hearing 
Drift on the Chalk Plateaus and of the Yalley Drifts of Post-Glacial age. 


X. E. S. 



a . — Ked Clay-Drift, 5 to 20 feet thick, containing numerous unroUed chalk 
flints, and orerlying here and there thin remnants of Lower Eocene and 
Pliocene strata. The rude flint implements are scattered over the surface 
of this ground. 

h. — High-lerel Yalley gravel of flnviatfle origin and Post-Grlaeial age, with 
palseolithic flint implement and a few mammalian remains. This lies 
about 100 feet above the level of the Thames. 
c. — Low-level Talley gravel and loam, with palaeolithic implements and 
numerous remains of large extinct mammalia. These slope down to the 
Thames level. 

Ch. — Chalk. G, Upper Greensand and Gault. LGS.— Lower Greensand. 

The chalk plateau rises from 400 to 800 feet above the sea- 
level, and is bounded north and south by the valleys A' A, 
These valleys have cut off abruptly, on both sides of the plateau, 
the drift a and the Pliocene beds t, which originally extended 
over the area now occupied by those valleys, as shown by the 
dotted lines. Spread over the surface of the red clay (a) is 
a scattering of peculiar brown-stained flints, together with 
iiagments of chert and ragstone,^ derived from'^the Lower 
tireensand strata, which form a range of hills four to five miles 
south of tlie chalk escarpment, E But at the time when that 
(tchris was transported on to the chalk plateau, the valley A 
was still bridged over by the chalk and overlying strata t, 
winch have since been removed by denudation. ' llie plateau 
drift (a) dates therefore from a time subsequent to the 
pliocene period, but still when the beds of that age t had a 
wider range southward, and anterior to the glacial period, durinir 
which the valleys A'A were excavated. It i.s therefore of pre- 
glacial or early glacial age; and as the flint implements are 
closely associated with this plateau drift, and are limited to the 
area over which it extends, we are led to infer the pre-o-lacial 
or early glacial age of the men by whom they were fabricated. 

The bed of the valleys A'A afterwards formed the channels of 
the rivers that deposited the gravel h, and it is in these hi»h- 
level valley gravels, formed during the early stages of the 
post-glacial rivers, that the well-known paheolithic flint 
implements of an advanced type — such as those of the valleys 
of the Thames and Somme — are found. As the rivers continued 

* The Southern Drift of the Author (see “Quart. Journ. Geol Soc ” toI 
xlri, p. 155). ■ ■’ 
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to deepen their channels, the gravel beds of this first stage were 
cut through and left as terraces at various heights above the 
newer valleys B'B, while in the bed of these later valleys were 
deposited the gravels and loams c which constitute the low-level 
valley drifts of the last stages of the post-glacial rivers, and it 
is in these especially that the remains of the great extinct 
mammalia (the mammoth, icoolly rhinoceros, 'reindeer, &c.) 
abound, associated with flint implements of later Man, though 
of types very similar to those of the high-level valley drift. 

It will he obvious from the above, that the drift-beds a, with 
their associated implements, preceded those marked h, just as 
these latter preceded those of c. This establishes a primd facie 
presumption of the greater antiquity of the implements found 
on the chalk plateau — a presumption which is materially 
strengthened by the circumstance that the workmanship of the 
implements is in accordance with the great difference in 
geological age between the plateau, and the valley drifts. 

Ilevertheless, though we may be warranted in drawing this 
inference from the facts as far as they are known to us, we yet 
need, as I have before explained (“Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc.,”vol. 
xlvii, p. 288), further information as to the exact relation of 
the implements to the plateau drift. Owing to the absence of 
pits and rarity of sections, we have had for the greater part to 
depend on specimens found on the surface, or thrown up in 
shallow plough furrows or trenches, or on a few roadside 
cuttings, and although from the deep staining of the implements, 
and their occasional incrustations with iron oxide, we have 
reason to believe that they have been imbedded in a deposit 
beneath the surface, it is only in a few rare instances that they 
have actually been found at any depth. A fine specimen was 
found at South Ash in making a hole two feet deep for planting a 
tree, but as it was picked up on the thrown-out soil, its exact 
position beneath the surface remains of course uncertain. It 
was the same with the one obtained in a post-hole at Kingsdown. 
For two others we have, however, the personal testimony of ilr. 
Harrison. One he took out of a bank of the red-clay- with-flints on 
the side of a pond and at the depth of two and a half feet, and 
the other from a bed of “ deep red clay,” two feet in depth, at 
the Yigo.^ 

The condition of the implements and their limitation to the 
“ red clay ” plateau, form, however, a strong argument in favour 
of the intimate relation of the one to the other, notwithstanding 

' Mr. Bullen has just had a trench dug on the top of Preston Hill. It was 
nearlv fire feet deep, through surface soil (one foot) ; and the red-clay-with-flints 
in -nl'iich, at a depth of three feet ten inches from the surface, he found an un- 
worn white flint — apparently the broken point of a small implement (Oet., ISyij. 
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the absence of definite sections. It is in any case clear from 
the occurrence of the implements on the highest summits of the 
chalk plateau and escarpment, that whatever may be the causes 
which led to their distribution, those causes must have been, 
unlike these affecting the valley drifts and implements, in- 
dependent of the present topography of the district and of the 
system of river drainage as now established. 

3. Alternative Explanatum of their Origin. 

Is it possible, however, to account for the presence of these 
flint implements in any other way than that of their being con- 
temporary or nearly so with the plateau drift ? For example, 
could these implements, like the neolithic implements which 
occur on the same ground, have been dropped on the surface 
where they are now found, at some later date ? The answer to 
this is, that these neolithic implements show only weathering by 
exposure on the surface, and are found at all levels, whereas the 
plateau implements, besides their wear and colour, present aU 
the physical characters due to having been imbedded in a special 
drift, and are confined to a special area. The two sorts, although 
found on the same ground, remain perfectly distinguishable. 
(For further observations on this point, see “ Quart. Joum. 
Geol. Soc.,” vol. xlvii, p. 133.) 

Then again, is it not possible that similar rude specimens 
occur in the valley drifts, and have been overlooked owing to 
the prevalence of the better finished implements to which atten- 
tion had been exclusively given. This, if we admit that 
rudeness of form alone is not a sufficient reason, is a fair 
argument. The ruder valley forms have not, however, been 
altogether overlooked. A large number of rude and badly 
finished specimens have been collected in the valley drifts, but 
they aU belong to one set of types {postea, p. 255), and though I 
have seen and handled many hundreds of these, I question 
whether, with the exception of the derived specimens to be 
named presently, there were any like the ruder and most 
primitive of the plateau types. The distinction is as well marked 
as that between the ruder specimens of Eoman pottery and 
rude early British pottery. 

Boucher de Perthes collected everything in the Somme 
district, which showed any traces of workmanship, howsoever 
indistinct, or even of similitude, yet I do not remember that in 
his great collection there were specimens of the peculiar 
character of these plateau implements.^ Nor had Mr. Harrison, 

* I hare one specimen given me by M. Boucher de Perthes, from near St. 
Biquier, fire miles north-east of Abbeville, which may belong to this group. It is 
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during his rigorous examination of the Shode Valley, discovered 
any specimens in the valley drifts of the Ightham district to 
correspond with the group of the plateau implements. At my 
request, he has re-examined several of these localities, as well 
as the large pit at Aylesford in the Medway Valley, and the 
pits at Milton Street (Swanscombe) in the Thames Valley, with 
this special object in view. He reports to me that he finds no 
contemporary specimens of the plateau type, and very few 
derived specimens of that type either at Hightield, Court Lodge, 
Bayshaw or elsewhere in the valley drifts near Ightham. At 
Aylesford, he found one, and at Milton Street, none. 

Mr. Crawshay has one derived specimen from Goodley Stock, 
one from Dry Hill, two from Seal, three from Chart Farm and Kiln- 
field, and one from Stonepits. His collection from Milton Street 
contains less than one per cent, of derived plateau specimens.' 

In the large collection from the Limpsfield high-level gravel 
formed by ilr. A. Montgomery Bell, there are none of the older 
specimens, but Mr. H. Lewis has sent me one of the double-curved 
scrapers (the depressed form), characteristic of the plateau group, 
which he found in the Limpsfield Common gravel pit ; and Mr. 
Bell informs me that he has certainly seen and rejected some of 
the older rude specimens, owing to the absence of the bulb ot 
percussion which he then considered essential. That a certain 
number of derived specimens should be found in the valley 
gravels is to be expected, if we bear in mind the extent of 
surface lost by the plateau during the excavation of the valleys 
which traverse and flank it on all sides, for while the chalk in 
these valleys was washed away and lost, the harder ami heavier 
materials have been left behind amongst the general debris of the 
newer drift beds. The derived plateau specimens are easily dis- 
tinguished, by their greater wear, distinct colour, and peculiar 
shapes, from the implements contemporary with these valley 
drifts. 

I do not wish to a.ssert that all the plateau implements 
are of so distinct a pattern that they can always be distinguished 
from the valley implements. Nor would I insist that their 
rudeness alone is a proof of their antiquity, for not only are 
there rude specimens in the valley drifts, but the plateau 
group includes a certain number of better finished valley types. 
The dift’erence consists in the fact that the great majority of the 
plateau specimens are of this rude make and pecidiar types, 

said to have been found at a depth of fourmHres, and evidently comes from the red 
clay drift, which there caps, as it does here, the higher chalk hills. It is four inches 
long by one and a half inches wide, rod-shaped, very roughly chipped all round 
and at ends, and has a white patina, to which some of the red clay yet adheres. 

^ Mr. Lewis has, however, found a rather larger propoition in the Swans- 
combe pits, and one still larger in the gravel at Southfleet. 
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while well or even moderately well-finished specimens are rare, 
and also in that they possess special physical and structural 
characters, in accordance with a presumed greater geological 
antiquity. The presence of a few forms in common does not 
invalidate the general evidence any more than does the 
circumstance of the implements in low-level vaUey drifts 
being scarcely distinguishable, except perhaps in the proportion 
of some forms, from those of the high-level gravels, notwith- 
standing the difference of position and age. 

4, Distinctive Characters of the Valley and Plateau 
Irnplernents. 

But the special question which I wish to bring before 
you this evening, is whether, taken as a whole, the plateau 
implements exhibit distinct characters and type-s, such as 
would denote them to be the work of a more primitive and 
ruder race than those fabricated by palteolithic man of the 
valley-drift times. The chief features of the vaUey implements 
may briefly be stated as follows : — 

The Valley Implements. — With respect to these, it is manifest 
that the great majority of the implements have been made 
from larger flints, either taken direct from the chalk, or else 
found lying on the surface or in the bed of streams. I have 
before cited the interesting case at Crayford, described by Mr. 
F. C. J. SpurreU ^ where at the foot of a submerged chalk cliff 
on the old Thames bank, he found beneath a depth of 20 to 30 
feet of mammiliferous drift beds, the surface of a former strand 
strewed over with the flakes and chips of large flints, of wliich a 
layer is still exposed in the adjacent old cliff. The fragments 
are as sharp and fresh as those of a recent Norfolk flint-kuapper’s 
shop, and show as well-marked bulbs of percussion, and though 
they are scattered about in disorder, they often admit of being 
put together again in a manner to restore the form and substance 
of the original blocks. Other old workshops away from the 
chalk area, and therefore dependent upon flints from the surface, 
or from the bed of streams, have been found by Mr. Worthinoton 
Smith® at Stoke Newington, and by Mr. AUen Brown^ at 
Acton. 

A few only of the valley implements are made from gravel- 
flints, or from the green-coated flints at the base of the Lower 
Tertiaries. The size of the implements varies generally from 
3 to 6 or 7 inches in length, but some specimens attain a length 

* “ Quart. Jonm. (xeol. Soc.,** voi. xixri, p. 544. 

' Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” toI. liii. p. 357. 

Poifleolithic Man in Jforth-weet Middlesex,” pp. 56-60. 
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of 10 to 12 inches. Tliey are in general but little worn, though 
there are exceptions to this rule. The workmanship of the 
implements often shows considerable skill, and some of the 
smaller lanceolate forms are chipped and finished with a 
neatness approacliing to the Danish javelins or spear-heads of 
the Stone period. At the same time there is a considerable 
proportion present of rude and sometimes very rude specimens, 
but they all belong to the same types as the more finished 
specimens. Many of the implements were no doubt used in the 
hand, but a large and probably the greater number must have 
been fixed or tied to handles of wood or bone. 

Sometimes the colour of the flint of which the implements 
are made is in no degree altered, but remains as black and fresh 
as originallj^ At other times, it is stained yellow or ochreous 
by the matrix in which it has been embedded, or else owing to 
a molecular change of the surface, it has assumed the white 
colour and glazed aspect of porcelain. The following are the 
principal forms of the valley implements : — 

1. Harrow flakes with sharp untrimmed edges — for cutting. 

2. Oval, leaf-shaped, and round flakes, worked on one side 

or at the edges — scrapers. 

3. Pointed implements with the haft end formed by the 

natural surface of the flint — tools oi- weapons. 

4. Pointed or lance-head implements, often very large ; and 

worked entirely out of the flint — same as 3. 

5. Spatula-shaped implements, generally all worked out of 

the flint, or with the natural flint left at one end as a 
haft — for same purposes as 3 and 4. 

6. Plat ovoid implements worked all round. 

7. Ovoid implements with a slight twist in centre. 

8. Flints used as hammer stones. 

Of these the pointed forms bios. 3, 4, and 5, largely pre- 
dominate, and next are the ovoid forms. Nos. 6 and 7. 

The Plateau Implements. — The physical characters which on 
the other hand distinguish these implements are : — 

1. They are almost all more or less stained, like the 

drifted flints with which they are associated, of a 
deep warm brown colour, which spreads alike over the 
natural and the worked surfaces, although in some 
cases it is lighter on the latter. 

2. They also, like the drifted flints, generally show a con- 

siderable amount of wear, as though they had been a 
good deal rolled and knocked about, so that the 
worked edges are commonly rounded ofl' and blunted. 
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This character combined with the last often rendem 
the artificial work very obscure. 

3. The trimming is also often very slight, and has generally 

been made on the edges of rude natural flints taken 
from an old flint drift. It is only in a very few 
instances that an implement has been entirely wrought 
out of a larger flint, whereas, as just mentioned, with 
the valley implements such is commonly the case. 
The trimming, slight though it may be, is to be 
recognised by its being at angles or in places incom- 
patible with river-drift agencies, and such as could 
not have been produced by natural causes. 

4. Besides the implements of definite patterns, there is a 

large, probably the larger, number, which though not 
the result of chance, show no special design. Amongst 
these are the natural flints which have been selected 
for use as hammer or trimming stones, the result being 
that the flint has become chipped at the ends or round 
the sides undesignedly, but still in a manner that could 
not have resulted from natural wear. In a similar way, 
some are roughened at the end like the large pebbles 
or balls used at a later neolithic period, exhibiting 
patches of rough abraded surface, the result of repeated 
blows. 

The observer will soon learn to distinguish between a 
natural flint in which angles project in any direction, however 
they may otherwise siniulate the artificial forms, and those 
flints which show an object to be attained, in however simple a 
way that object has been carried out. 

But although the great majority (at least 95 per cent.) of the 
specimens are of rude primitive forms, there are some which 
might pass as indifterent valley drift specimens of the ovoid and 
pointed types, while a few large implements have been found 
almost equalling in workmanship and finish the best of the 
valley specimens. One specimen (mentioned at p. 251)from South 
Ash, in Mr. Harrison’s possession, is most carefully fashioned. 
It is 6 inches long by 3^ inches in width, and is of the t hin 
flat spatula-shaped form, and of a bright yellow colour. Two 
others are large flat ovoids from the field off Bower Lane, 
whilst another, also from Bower Lane, has the top broken off, 
and is similar in shape to the Ash specimen, but is weathered 
white, as though it had not been entombed in a drift bed. 

Two well-made implements of the sharp-pointed St. Acheul 
(Amiens) type have also been found — one white, is from Kings- 
down, and the other, stained yellow, is from Ash. Neither of 
them are at all worn, and both show a slight patina. 
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It is not easy to account for the presence of these abnormal 
specimens. If contemporaneous with the others, we might 
assume that there were then some workmen more skilled than 
their neighbours in the fabrication of flint implements. But if 
so, how is it that they are not more numerous, and that there 
should be so great a difference between those and the other 
forms, or that there should be few or no intermediate forms ? 
How also are we to account for the great difference in physical 
conditions ? The rude specimens which preponderate so largely 
are of a nearly uniform brown colour, and are usually much 
worn; while the few rare finished specimens are sharp, show 
no wear, and are of lighter tints. 

Again, we may suppose that the plateau heights were at the 
later palaeolithic periods frequented by man of the valley drifts 
for the purpose of the chase or to supply some want, and that 
some of their implements were lost when in pursuit of game, 
or in felhng trees, or grubbing up roots. But these are mere 
conjectures, and we must wait in the hope that some new sec- 
tions will throw further light upon the geological question, and 
show with greater certainty the exact stratigraphical relation of 
these different types of implements. 

'Whilst also the more finished implements have all the ap- 
pearance of having remained in situ, the rude implements would 
appear to have been carried down, with the southern drift, on to 
the plateau, from those Central "Wealden uplands which I have 
estimated* might, in pre-glacial times before the denudation 
of the Weald, have formed a low mountain range 2,000 to 
3,000 feet in height If it should prove that the rude imple- 
ments have been thus swept down from those uplands with the 
drift which e’sddently has come from that quarter — and we have 
found notlring to indicate that they were made on the spot 
where they are now found — it is possible tliat they may have 
to be relegated to a still earlier period than I liave named. 
But that must be a question for the future. For the present I 
am concerned only to show that their extreme rudeness as a 
whole, points to a very primitive state of art, which is in 
accordance with the antiquity indicated by the Icnown geo- 
logical evidence. 

O 


5. Typical Forms of the Plateau Implements. 

Unlike the valley implements, the plateau implements are, as 
a rule, made of fragme7its of natural drift-flints, that were 
found scattered over the surface of the ground, or picked up in 
gravel beds and merely roughly trimmed. Sometimes the 
' ‘ Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc.,” vol. xlvi, p. 169. 
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work is so slight as to be scarcely apparent ; at others, it is 
sufficient to show a distinct design and object. It indicates the 
very infancy of the art, and probably ti e earliest efforts of 
man to fabricate his tools and weapons fiom other substances 
than wood or bone. That there was an object and design is 
manifest from the fact that they admit of being grouped 
according to certain patterns. These are very simple, but they 
answered to the wants of a primitive people. 

Withfew exceptions, the implements are small, from 2 to 5 inches 
in length, and mostly such as could have been used in the hand 
and in the hand only. There is, with the exceptions before 
named, an almost entire absence of the large massive spear-head 
forms of the valley drifts, and a large preponderance of forms 
adapted for chipping, hammering, and scraping. With these are 
some implements that could not have been used in the hand, but 
they are few and rude. The difference between the plateau and 
the valley implements is as gxeat or greater than between the 
latter and the neolithic implements. Though the work on the 
plateau implements is often so slight as scarcely to be recog- 
nisable, even modern savage work, such as exhibited for example 
by the stone implements of the Australian natives, show, when 
divested of their mounting, an amount of work no greater or 
more distinct, than do these early palaeolithic specimens. 

Some persons may be disposed to look upon the slight and 
rude work which these flints have received as the result "onlv of 
the abrasion and knocking about caused by coUision durin»" the 
transport of the drift. This belief prevailed for a time 'even 
in the case of the comparatively well-fashioned valley imple- 
ments. A little pactice, and comparison with natural drift flints, 
will show the difference, notwithstanding the, at first, unpro- 
mising appearance of these early specimens of man’s handicraft. 
It is as such; and from their being the earliest such work with 
w'hich we are acquainted, that they are of so great interest for 
they give us some slight insight into the occupation and sur- 
roundings of the race by whom they were used. A main object 
their owners would seem to have had in view, was the trimming 
of flints to supply them with implements adapted to the breaking 
of bones for the sake of the marrow, scraping skins, and 
round bodies such as bones or sticks, for use as simple tools or 
poles. From the scarcity of the large massive implements of 
the pointed and adze type, so common in the valley drifts, it 
would seem as though oflensive and defensive weapons of this 
class had not been so much needed, whether from the rarity of 
the large mammalia so common later on in the low-level valley 
drifts or from the habits and character of those early people. It 
would be interesting to institute a careful comparison of these 
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rude implements vrith the stone implements of different modern 
savages, to ascertain what analogy exists, or whether they do 
not point to a different state of things. 

In order to form some estimate of the proportional numbers 
and character of the type specimens, I have carefully collated the 
large collections of Messrs. Harrison and De B. Crawshay, which 
they kindly placed at my disposal. This, and a comparison of 
them with the implements from the valley drifts in my own and 
other collections, lead me to adopt the following grouping of 
the main forms typical of the plateau drift. Some of the forms 
pass, however, so insensibly into others, as, for instance, the 
crescent-shaped scraper into the beak-shaped implement, or the 
double-curve scraper into a pointed implement — that it is difficult 
to draw the line between them or to say whether more or fewer 
divisions should not be made. Mr. Harrison has adopted a 
different grouping, based rather more on their use, which is given 
in his notes. 

The greater number of the implements, no doubt, are so rude 
that probably few of us would agree upon a general classification. 
On the other hand some tj’pes are peculiar and very distinct, 
while a few are common to the later valley drifts, such as the 
pointed St. Acheul and the ovoid Abbeville types ; but with few 
exceptions all the others are of more simple types, and have a 
stamp of their own, and most of them seem confined to this 
period. They may, for general purposes, be diffided into three 
groups. The first consisting of those in which the natural flint 
has been used with little modification, and in which the original 
shape of the stone has determined the ultimate form. In the 
second the natural flints were equally used, but some object is 
more apparent in adapting them to a common pattern and special 
purpose. In the third, the implement or tool has been worked 
more or less entirely out of the flint with a definite object in 
view, as is the case with the later palaeolithic implements. 

The first group includes — 

1. Fragments of thin flat pieces of flints or natural flakes, 

with the sides chipped and notched and sometimes 
brought to a rude point. Ho definite shape (Figs. 1, 2, 
3, 4, Plate XIX). 

2. Split flint pebbles from tertiary strata ; chipped round 

the edges for cutting or scraping ( Figs. 5, 6,Plate XIX). 

3. Larger flints that fit the hand and could be used with 

a little dressing as trimming and hammer-stones. 
These show the notches and marks, the residt of blows 
given by use, and may have served to shape other 
flints, or to break bones or other hard substances (Figs. 
7, 8, 9, Plate XIX). 
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The above constitute a very large proportion of the plateau 
implements. The second group is also very numerous, and 
includes a greater variety of more definite forms, especially 
scrapers of various patterns, such as — 

4. Ordinary scrapers, formed out of natural flakes or flat 

pieces of flint trimmed at the edges (Fig. 1, Plate XX). 

5. Knob-headed and shoe-shaped scrapers, formed from a 

rough flint, flat on one side and retaining the outer 
rough surface on the other, and trimmed at one end 
(Figs. 2, 3, Plate XX). 

6. Massive thick scrapers, flat on one side and trimmed 

round one or two edges (Fig. 3, Plate XX). 

7. Square-headed or chisel-shaped scrapers. 

8. Crescent-shaped scrapers. These are generally small and 

adapted to scrape a round body such as a bone or 
a stick.^ This is a very characteristic form (Figs. 4, 5, 
Plate XX). 

9. Double scrapers. These seem intended for the same 

object, but have two scraping edges with an intervening 
point. This is another characteristic form (Figs. 7 and 
8 are the ordinary forms ; Figs. 6 and 9 (pebble-formed) 
are depressed forms ; Plate XX). 

10. Double scrapers in the form of an hour-glass. These 

are generally formed out of a thin flat natural flint, 
and are not common. 

11. Beak-shaped implements which may possibly have been 

used as scrapers or as picks. These also are character- 
istic (Figs. 10, 11, Plate XX). 

12. Crook-shaped implements, rare (Fig. 12, Plate XX). 

The third group includes forms common in the valley drifts 

but comparatively rare among the plateau implements, and 
comprises — 

13. Plain flakes, showing the bulb of percussion, used for 

cutting purposes, and so common in the valley drifts, 
but rare here (Fig. 1, Plate XXI). 

14. Broad flakes, trimmed round the edges (Fig. 2, Plate XXI). 

15. Ovoid implements of the same pattern as those common 

at Abbeville ; but the smaller ovoid with a twist in 
the centre, so common in the valley gravels and in 
the Shode Valley, is wanting (Figs. 4, 5, 6, Plate XXI). 

16. Pointed implements of the spear and lance-head pattern 

(a St. Acheul type). These are small compared with 
those in the valley gravels (Figs. 8, 9, Plate XXI). 

1 7. The same with a slight curve at point (Fig. 7, Plate XXI). 

' Thsse res mhle in shape an justrument termed a “ dravrahaye,” used in 
Kent lor ahaying hop-poles. 
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Besides these there are others of which only single or few 
specimens have been found. Amongst them are flints trimmed 
round, which may have been used as fling-stones ; others are 
rod-shaped and short ; one is crook-shaped (Fig. 12, Plate XX) ; 
and a few are drill-shaped (Fig. 12, Plate XXI) ; another forms 
a triangular point (Fig. 3, Plate XXI) 

The relative proportion in which those groups occur may he 
approximately estimated at — 

Slightly worked flints of the 1st group. 40 per cent. 

Eude implements „ 2nd „ 54 „ 

Implements of later tj’pes „ 3rd „ 6 „ 

It is probable, however, that the 1st group is underestimated, 
as so many of the specimens were not considered worth keeping, 
and have been thrown away. The greater number of the 2nd 
group consist of the various forms of scrapers. 

Xo estimate has been made of the proportions in which the 
difierent types of the later palaeolithic implements occur in the 
valley drifts; but speaking from general knowledge, I should 
say that not less than one-half consists of the diii'erent forms 
of the pointed and ovoid types, and probably one quarter of the 
different forms of flakes. 

Looking at the very distinctive features of the plateau imple- 
ments, such as their rudeness of make, choice of material, depth 
of wear and staining, peculiarity of form — taken in conjunction 
with the extreme rarity of the valley forms — constitute charac- 
ters so essentially difierent from those which typify the latter 
implements, that by those characters alone they might be 
attributed to a more primitive race of men ; and as this view 
accords with the geological evidence which shows that the drift 
beds on the chalk plateau, with which the implements are 
associated, are older than the valley drifts, I do not see how we 
are to avoid the conclusion, that not only was the plateau race 
not contemporary with the valley men, but also that the former 
belonged to a period considerably anterior to the latter— either 
an early glacial or a pre-glacial period. 

I have asked Mr. B. Harrison and Mr. De B. Crawshay to 
add a few notes respecting the conditions under which they find 
the plateau implements, and especially with regard to • their 
experience in the valley drifts bearing upon the question of 
community of forms. 
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E.i'pla nation of Plates. 


G . — Explanation of Plates. 

The namhers in brackets refer to the numbers of the speci- 
mens in tlie collection of Mr. Harri.son. C. stands for those in 
ilr. Crawshay’s collection, and B. for those of Mr. BuUen. 


Fig. 

1 1384) South Ash 

2 (S4i Ash 

3 (427) West A'ote 

4 (264) S. Ash . . 
h (155) Ash 

6 (161) Ash 

7 (lit') Spartsfield 

8 l87) Kingsdoini 

n (347) Ash 


Plate XIX. First Group. 

.. 1 Xutural flints, Tcry slightly trimmed at the 

. . [ edges. 

■ ■ ■ ■ Split pebbles, trimmed at the edges. 

. . . . 1 Hammer and trimming stones. 


Plate XX. Second Group. 


11(3.55) Ash 

2 (218) South Ash 

3 (397) South Ash 

4 (72) Birches near St. Clere 

5 (425) South Ash .. 

6 (B.) PolhiU Plain 

7 (416) Ash 

8 (93) Ash 

9 (154) Ash 

10 (77) South Ash 

11 (564) South Ash 

12 (512) South Ash 


Circular scrapers. 

Knob-shaped scrapers. 

Shoe-shaped scrapers. 

j- Crescent-shaped scrapers, 

I Double scrapers, !lsos. 7 and 8 tbe long forms ; 
I A'os. 6, 9, depressed forms. 

j- Beak -shaped implements. 

Crook-shaped implement. 


Plate XXL Third Group (10, 11. 12 are out of place). 


1 (1206) Ash . . 

2 (158) Ash 

3 (C.) Itt Cottage 

4 1 .556) Ash 
(565) Ash Pl iin 

r, ( B.) Currie Farm 
7 (594) Ash Plain 
.'1 (47) Peckham AAood 
;• (537) AVest Yoke 
](( (1203) South Ash 
n (12(.i4) AVest Yoke 
12 A205) Ash Plain 


Broad flake leaf-shaped. 
Trimmed flake, large. 

Pointed tnangular flake. 

Thin ovoid 1 

Small ovoid > Implements. 

Large ovoid J 

Small pointed, curved at end. 
Small pointed 1 


1 1 Implements 


Large pointed J 
Kude scrapers. 

Trimmed triansular flake. 
DnJl-shaped tools. 


Plate XVIII. 


Map of the district showing the e.vtent and range of the 
plateau drift, and the jtosition of the places where, the implements 
liave been found. The numbers give the height of the post 
above the sea -level. 
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On certain Eude Implements from thA ISTorth Downs. ■ 
By B. Harrison, Esq. 

Professor Prestwick having suggested I should make some 
remarks on the series of rude implements from the chalk 
plateau, I will briefly do so. 

For many years I have been a diligent and successful hunter 
of palaeolithic implements in the Sbode Valley around my 
home at Ightham, and being familiar with the older forms, I 
was much impressed with the Currie Wood specimen when 
seen in Dr. Evans' collection in 1883. 

Ha\’ing made many excursions across the Cray Basin from 
Holwood, by Down Cudham and Currie Wood, I was well 
acquainted with the locality, and the question was put to 
myself, why should not similar specimens be found on the 
chalk plateau above Ightham 1 which to me seemed to present 
similar features. 

For this purpose I instituted a rigorous search on the capping 
of Tertiaries lying just north of Ash Church, 

Success, however, did not attend my first efforts, and it was 
not until the 19ch of November, 1885, that a rich brown 
ochreous implement was secured. 

This seemed to me the equivalent of the Currie Wood find, 
and somewhat like it, and I forwarded it to Dr. Evans, who in a 
few days rephed with the comforting and encouraging remark ; 
“ The specimen you sent me from Ash much resembles in 
character and material the Currie Wood implement.” 

I was also encouraged to persevere by Professor Prestwich, 
to whom I sent aU my successive finds, and advised with me as 
to the grounds to search. 

Tliis stimulated me to continue the work, but as the locality 
is distant about six miles, and my time is much occupied, a 
passing glance only could be bestowed for some months. 

However, on each occasion on which 1 visited it, some relic of 
paheolithic age was secured, though I must own they were of 
so fragmentary and rude a character it needed the trained eye 
of a specialist to refigure. 

On my submitting these fragments to Dr. Evans previous to 
the Ightliam paper being given by Professor Prestwich, aU 
were accepted, and I felt very desirous to thoroughly and 
rigorously search the area inch by inch. 

Some time elapsed ere this could be done, as one part of the 
coveted aiea was a mass of weeds, and the next patch in corn ; 

u 2 
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but as soon as available for search, a day was devoted to the 
few acres, and about a dozen implements found. 

Being much impressed with seme rudely worked ochreous 
flints thus secured, I was prompted to .search diligently on a patch 
of deep-stained much worn ochreous gravel lying by South Ash 
Barm, with which I had been familiar for many years. 

On this spread stones apparently bearing work had been 
noticed, and eventually it dawned upon my mind that these 
rude and misshapen flints might possibly represent an earlier 
layer of palffiolithic life — or at least might be rude field tools, 
which had hitherto been slighted and overlooked by those 
workers who had only sought for more highly finished 
specimens. 

Feeling confident, I kept on with a determination to prove 
this point if possible. 

INIanyand frequent visits were made to obtain specimens, and 
so many were acquired that I felt desirous to extend my know- 
ledge of the area, and for this purpose traced from near the 
escarpment to a field near West Yoke, patches of deep-stained 
ochreous flint. 

Similar observations were made by tracing along the ridge 
from Bower Farm, Eynesford, to Romney Street, and here, too, 
I was fortunate, many of the rude flints being found, and 
implements of the accepted types, in association with a spread 
of deep ochreous flint. 

This led to a complete survey of the district, so that the 
chalk plateau was rigorously searched and many new localities 
added. I may mention those positions on each of which rude 
specimens have been found ; — ^Terry’s Lodge, Peckham Wood, 
..^h. South Ash (two patches). West Yoke, Sparks Field, 
Kingsdown, Cotman’s Ash, Wrotham Hill, The Vigo, Birches, 
Wick Farm, and Bower Lane on the east of the Daren t. 
Morant’s Court Hill, Polhill Plain, the bed of coarse gravel lying 
above Eynesford on the west, and more recently on Telegraph 
Hill, Swanscombe. 

Most of these implements have been found on the surface, with 
a few exceptions, which are laid out separately for inspection. 

The first was thrown out from a post hole on the Kingsdown 
Plain, another from a hole dug two feet deep in which to plant 
damson trees at Parsonage Farm, tlie third from a pond bank 
deep down at Ash, and the fourth from a spread of deep red 
clay at The Vigo. 

The West Yoke and South Ash patches, on which I first 
worked with a will, proved remarkably prohfic, yielding both 
the rude and the accepted types of implements. 

One from the former locality is deserving of careful attention. 
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It is of the spear-head type, of a deep red colour, and the angles 
of work so much worn it seems to have been derived from some 



former resting-place and to have suffered iu transport. 

The accumulation of so many of these rude examples im- 
pressed me. 

Though paany may possibly be classed as merely field tools 
“ picked and used for chopping and hammering in the same way 
as one sometimes picks up and uses a pebble now-a-days,” 
still there are scores of others evidently selected and fashioned 
in such a way that I felt justified in separating them into groups. 
Feeling confident that they do bear the impress of man, and 
possibly represent his first essays in handiwork (certainly in the 
Thames Basin), I have classified them as represented in the 
accompanjung sheet ; — 

Provisionally I have them grouped thus : — 

1. Crook point tool. Fig. 10, Plate XX. 

2. Single curve scraper. Fig. 1, Plate XIX. 

3. Double curved scraper. Fig. 8, Plate XX 

4. Combination tool. Fig. 2, Rate XIX. 

5. Split pebble group, with work on side, Fig. 5, Plate XIX. ’ 

6. Semi-circular tool, Fig. 3, Plate XIX. 

7. Drawshave or hollow scraper. Figs. 4, 5, Plate XX. 

8. Tool with work all round. Fig. 4, Plate XIX. 

1. Crook 'jpoint. — The crook point is common to all patches, 
and stones were so selected that hut a very little manipulation 
served to make an effective tool. No. 1 of this group was found 
long since and treasured. From the patina upon it I felt con- 
fident it was of palseohthic age, but no others of a like shape 
■were lighted on for many months. 

A specialist to whom it was shown was much impressed ■with 
its peculiar shape, and said it might have been used as a field 
tool and cast aside, but the finding of many more convinced me 
that a selection as to shape had been made, and it had been used 
for some special purpose. 

2. Single curve scraper or pointed tool. — These evidently were 
common tools, as so many of this form are to be found, some 
very small and others of a much larger size, but as a rule 
trimmed on one side only. 

In some instances these are so worked that a point may have 
been the desired end, but the majority seem to me so operated 
upon as if for the purpose of a single side-scraper. 

3. Double curved scrapers. — Many of this form are found and 
seem to have been a handy useful tool, possibly used in scraping 
round surfaces. 

Several indicate long-continued use from the wear, and mav' 
have been prized tools. 
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4. Comlnnation tools. — So named from tlie fact that some 
three tools are combined in one. 

The point for a definite use, the hollow scraper or drawshav'e, 
whilst the butt end is so trimmed as to form a broad end 
scraper. 

The stones so shaped emdently were selected, and by 
thinking it out our early stone- workers so operated on the flint 
that a very handy tool was secured, or I may say three tools in 
one. 

5. Split peWle group, loith woil on one side . — Of these many 
examples are shown. At first doubt existed, and I felt reluctant 
to place them in evidence, but many careful observations and the 
finding some on each patch seemed to justify the group being 
removed from the suspense account and placed as a distinct 
class. 

I feel confident from my later observations that split pebbles 
had been sought, for and when found, by trimming on one side, 
useful tools for cutting or chipping were secured. 

6. Semi-eircular. — ^These are not quite so common, but enough 
were found to warrant me in believing that flints of this shape 
had been selected, and all being worked in a definite manner, 
may have had some special use. 

7. Drawshaves or Jwllow scrapers. — This group seem to be the 
most common of all, found everywhere and abundant in every 
patch 

Some much worn by use and possibly highly prized tools ; 
others as if only worked up to supply the need of the time and 
perhaps cast away and discarded. Still they are so numerous 
one cannot but look upon them as ordinary handy, tools and 
useful for various purposes. 

8. Tools with worrhall round. — ^These tools bearing work on all 
sides are perhaps more convincing to sceptics than many pre- 
ceding groups, and it -will be seen strikingly resemble each other 
in form. 

I may add that those more convincing examples were not 
immediately found on my instituting a regular search, but the 
ordinary rude choppers were first observed many years since, 
but the work was so rude and indefinite it was only by carefully 
amassing scores of similar examples that one felt justified in 
putting in evidence. 

These rude choppers are not grouped, as their form presents 
such infinite variety, but the work upon the sharper edge is 
sufficient to warrant the feeling that a human purpose is visible 
in the working. 

In completing this work each specimen has been carefully 
examined by a hand lens before being sketched in my catalogue. 
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and though hundreds of others hearing some work are in my 
possession, care has been taken to include only those that may 
be truly deemed to have been -worked intentionally and for 
a definite purpose. 

The total number of these rude examples of man’s handiwork 
sketched and catalogued exceeds 600. 

If these are accepted as rude beginnings and showing a 
human purpose in them, the striving for something better which 
in due time followed, then I am content, and I beg to lay 
before the Institute the results of many years’ observations and 
the harvest of later years’ careful and persistent search. 


XoTES hy De Barei Ceawshay, Esq. 

Professor Peestwigh has asked me to write a few notes as to 
the work that I have done upon the Western Chalk Plateau 
comprised in his paper. There remains but little for me to say, 
but at his request I append a few details of the places and their 
productions, that you may have an accurate total to date of the 
large volume of evidence of the earliest traces of man in 
Britain.^ 


List of Specimens f rom the Chalk Plateau West to June Isf, 1891 
“ Crawshay Collection.” 


Date of 
Discovery. 

Name of LocaUty. 

1 V • 

O.D. level. , Various 
! Implements. 

Scraper 

Hakes. 

Simple 

Flakes. 

ToTuI. 

15/1/91 

Botley Hill 

875 

5 



- 

28/4/90 

Titsey Hiii .... 

864 

11 



11 

15/1,91 Tatstieid Firs 

820 

3 



3 

15/1/91 

Park Wood .... 

780 

1 



1 

29/10.89 

Ivy Cottage 

790 

13 



13 

1/4/89 

Betsoms Hill 

750-790 

21 

2 


23 

1/4; 89 

Morants Hiil 

700 

1 



1 

15/3/89 

IS'orstead 

485 

51 

1 

1 

53 

15/3/89 

!N'orstead, East 

475 



1 

1 

12/11/88 

Halstead 

495 

19 

2 

15 

36 

15/3/90 

Hewetts 

475 

2 

1 


3 

25/4/91 

Colegates 

500 

1 



1 

9/7/89 

Jerkins Wood 

530 

35 

2 

3 

40 

15,3/89 

Farthing Street 

400 

5 


1 

6 

27,6,90 

OldwanWood 

430 

1 



1 




169 

8 

21 

198 


' I would separate palaeolithic implements into two divisions, the usual term, 
“ paheoliths.” seeming to me insufficient, venturing upon a new word “ pala-o- 
talith,” to designate the ruder and less uniformly shaped form of implement, 
as compared to the implement which has been dated as is usual (referred to on 
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Halstead, 12.11/88, is thus the first discovery after Dr. John 
Evans’ Currie Wood specimen of 1869, and the “ key-note ” to 
all my further finds on the west plateau. 

I would say from my operations, which have been conducted 
entirely on the surface, that the implements lie in the scattered 
remains of former gravel beds in and upon the red clay with 
flints. In due time I hope to excavate, having been accorded 
permission in almost all cases, and we then shall be able to prove 
to a certainty the character of the deposits. In two sections 
I made at Bower Lane, I found a bed of mottled clay (Beading 
Beds), under a thin bed of the red clay with flints. 

Another weighty piece of evidence of their extreme antiquity 
is, that among all these plateau specimens are none of the 
ordinary valley types, at least so far as my experience goes. At 
the levels below 400 feet the form becomes far more highly 
finished and evddenees a great advance in the intellect of the 
beings then in occupation. In taking this evidence the reverse 
way, I find that on examination of my collection of over 200 
specimens of implements and scrapers from the 100 feet level 
around Swanscombe, Kent, I have but one, which I produce, 
which is a plateau specimen undoubtedly derived. This gives 
but half per cent, proportion. Mr. Lewis has found a few also 
here. 

I have always made specially careful search for aU these 
ochreous flints in the low level gravels, and have rarely found 
one at all, comparatively speaking. From the 117 feet mark 
near Southfleet Station, I have two or three apparently derived 
ochreous flake.s, which I exhibit, and as on the top of Swans- 
combe Hill at 300, there is a patch of the ochreous gravel ; 
this gives them additional Aveight, Mr. Lewis also has found 
a few here and I call your attention to them. Mr. E. C. J. 
Spurrell, of Behidere, has found an ochreous plateau type imple- 
ment at the top of the adjoining hiU nearer to Stone. " 

On reviewing the whole of these later discoveries of man’s 
early implements, I think it must be a patent fact to all that 

p. 3 of Prof. Prestwicli’s paper) over all or a portion of its flatter surfaces in 
the specimens of the lower levels, and which are almost absent in the higher 
localities above the levels of Ash and Bower Lane (500' and 520'). I personally 
have found none, but Mr. Harrison has one for Terrys 770'. I do not suggest 
that they are of a separate ’ - - • ' . ' ■ " - j neo-Sths 

but I only coin and use the ■ ■ ■ these most 

interesting rude forms that are in many cases only just removed from “ a piece 
of stone,” which to the uninitiated eye many acknowledged ones also appear. I 
al'O think that we can trace a difference in these two sections rouglilv thus : 
the pala'olith was shaped before using. These ruder forms, 1 think, were largely 
shaped hy the use to which the natural stone was subjected, and taking them as 
a group they are amply evident of earlier and less intellect than what we used 
to find till we worked the highest levels on the chalk plateau. 
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these plateau finds are of an order and character that betokens 
less intelligence in the working of flint ; for even if we take 
those that are flaked and worked all over, they are, excepting a 
very few, extremely rude, and much like the work of uneducated 
workmen in their art. 

To complete my remarks, I may say that the additional 
evidence of discovering one good specimen of the plateau type, as 
well as two or three poorer ones in a search for them that I 
made on the beach at Herne Bay, is most interesting and 
instructive in the history of these ancient works of man, proving 
their descent in decreasing numbers as they arrive at the lowest 
levels. 

In illustration of Professor Prestwich’s paper, I exliibit a 
number of specimens from the various localities. 


List of Specimens from Chalk Pateau East to June Isf, 1891. 
“ Craivshay Collection.” 


Date of 
PiscoTcry. 

Name of Locality. 

1 O.D. 1 

1 Lerel. j 

Various i 
Implements. | 

Scraper 

Flakts. 

Simple j 
Klakes. | 

1 

Total. 

! 


Stanstead 

630 1 

8 

.... 

.... 

8 


South Ash 

i 520 

2 


.... 

2 


Ash (Church) 

1 

: 500 

11 


13 

25 


West Yoke 

1 467 

31 

1 


1 32 

23/6:88 

Punish. 

^ 600 

.... 


1 

1 


Bower Lane.... 

; 520 

26 

13 

! 40 

79 

4/12/90 

G-abrielspring Wood 

; 450 1 

i 1 

3 


1 i 

1 1 

3 

17/2/91 

Speed Plain 

i 421 

1 

4 


i 

1 2 

6 

17/2/91 

Speed Gate .... 

' 420 

11 


1 .... 

11 

20/1/88 

Horton Wood 

400 

.... 

2 

1 1 

3 

17/2/91 

Grove Wood 

390 

1 


.... 

1 

13/8/89 

Fawkham .... 

360 




7 




I 

1 104 

17 

57 

j 178 


Tlie localities undated were found by Mr. Harrison and 
visited afterwards by me. Those found at Horsted on the west, 
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and West Yoke on the east plateau, are so alike in tke specimens 
that were they mixed and unnamed they would be indistinguish- 
able. Their respective levels are hut eighteen feet apart. 


List of “ derived” Plateau Specimens found in the Valley Drifts. 
“ Grmeshay Collection.” 

West Section, South of Escarpment. 


1 

Date of } 
Discovery. 

Name of Locality. 

O.D. 

Level. 

Yariona 

Implements. 

1 

Scraper 

Flakes. 

Simple 

Flakes 

Total. 

4/8/88 

j Groodley Stock 

416 

1 



1 


* -KidiancU 

490 

1 



1 

7/3 89 

^ Sundridge Mount .... 

4C0 

1 



1 

7/3/89 ■ 

Dry Hill 

400 



1 

1 




3 

.... 

1 

4 


East Section, South of Escarpment. 


17/12/90 

Ashford, south, of 

160 

3 



3‘ 

S.E.E. 






28/1/91 

Greenway Court .... 

380 

1 

.... 

1 

2 

28/1/91 

Hollingboume 

250 

2 

.... 

.... 1 

2 


Barming Heath 

264 

1 

1 .... 


1 


Dark Hill (fghtham) 
ChartFarm and Kiln' 

280 

1 

.... 

.... 1 

1 

1 


Field ' 

400-450 

3 

...r. 

.... 

3 


Stonepits 

400 

1 

.... 

.... 

1 1 


Seal 

290-320 

2 

.... 

.... 

1 2 

East Section, North of the red clay ivith Flints. 


22/2/88 

Southfleet Station .... 

117 



4 

4 

Milton Street 

100 

1 

.... 

.... 

1 


Herne Bay .... 

r On the "I 
\ beach J 

5 

.... 

.... 

3 




20 j .... 

5 

j 25 


1 In a y deep pit. 


Discussion. 

Mr. Evans congratulated the author on his being able to record 
so large a number of new localities in which paloeolithic implements 
have been discovered. The geological features of the case appeared 
to him very remarkable, and such as to justify a very great antiquity 
being assigned to the plateau-beds. In most instances imple- 
ments more or less rude have been found, which are of recogni>ed 
palaeolithic types. With regard to nearly all of the flints that 
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represented tte new types described, he avowed himself to be 
among those who attribnced the apparent chipping of their edges 
to the agency of Nature rather than to that of man. He was at 
an absolute loss to see how some of the specimens conld in any way 
be r^arded as artificial, or what purpose they could be supposed 
to have served. Primitive man, no doubt, made use of stones with 
sharp edges, whether natural or artificial, as cutting tools, but the 
peculiarity of many of the new forms was that the edges had been 
made blunt. In most gravel deposits of all ages the result of 
rolling attrition was to remove the sharp edges of the flints, and 
chipping such as that on most of the specimens exhibited might be 
seen on flints of any age. The presence of the better-formed im- 
plements in the beds rendered it needless to rely on the evidence 
of these doubtful forms, and even supposing them to be of human 
workmanship, there was no need of assigning them to a more 
primitive race than palaeolithic man. In all deposits containing 
palaeolithic implements there were examples of d liferent degrees of 
skill and finish, and many fragments resulting from the process of 
manufacture as well as abortive productions. Though natural 
forms of flint were probably from time to time utilised as tools or 
implements by early man, he conld not see the necessity of their 
being indicative of a specially primitive state of art. As to the 
staining of the implements he regarded it as the cliemical result of 
the beds in which they had lain, and not as characteristic of age. 
In some -eases the implements in lower and more recent gravels 
were deeply stained, while older implements in higher beds in the 
immediate neighbourhood remained uncoloured. The size of the 
implements, of course, depended on the size of the flints that were 
available as raw material, but one or two from the plateau were 
of large size and chipped out from still larger blocks of flint. 
The leaving of a large portion of the original surface of the flint 
untouched where its general form lent itself to the manufacture of 
an implement W'as by no means confined to the plateau implements, 
but was a common feature among those from the well-known river 
gravels. Taking the tray of specimens found at A.sh as a typical 
example, he could see little in it to differentiate them from the 
ordinary forms. While thankfully accepting the discoveries of 
Mr. B. Harrison and Mr. De B. Crawshay, and recognising the 
importance of the geological theories brought forward by Professor 
Prestwich, he could not but recommend extreme caution before 
accepting the majority of the specimens exhibited as being of 
human manufacture, or regarding what undoubtedly might have 
been the work of nature as being indisputably that of man. 

General Pitt-Eivees said that for the last ten years he had con- 
fined his attention chiefly to the Romano-British period, because 
he happened to live in the neighbourhood of a great number of 
antiquities of that age. Anthropology had no special periods of its 
own, and work could be done very much more thoroughly by anyone 
who lived on the spot. Before that, however, when living in 
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another place, lie had discovered drift implements in situ beneath 
gravel at Acton and Ealing, and also in the gravel of the Valley of 
the Jfile, so that the subject of Professor Prestwich’s paper was of 
interest to him. He had always thought that a time would come 
when implements of a ruder type than those of the river drifts 
would be discovered. It was hardly reasonable to suppose that 
implements of the high finish and form of some of the known 
palseolithic ones should be the earliest implements contrived by 
man. A single chip or a couple of chips off a rude nodule 
of flint would be sufficient to constitute a useful tool for some 
purposes, and at the time of the very first commencement of 
the arts, probably the ideas of men would go no further. He 
was not surprised to see such a number of hollow scrapers 
amongst the implements exhibited. One of the first ideas that 
would suggest itself to men just emerging out of the condition of 
the brutes, would be to- take up a natural unformed flint with a sharp 
edge and use it for planing or rounding the surface of a stick. 
The peculiarity of the fracture of fliut is that its edge does not 
become rounded in use like a piece of metal or a piece of wood, but 
it breaks off in sharp edges, so that a natural flint so used would 
become sharper and more efficient by continued use up to a certain 
point. The art of making such hollow scrapers would therefore 
come naturally to the incipient tool-maker, and he had no doubt 
some of the hollow scrapers exhibited might actually have been 
formed in this way.. But the chief interest of the paper appeared 
to him to consist in the suggestion made by Mr. Prestwich, that 
- these primitive tools, now exhibited, most of which, though he 
thought not all, were undoubtedly artificial, found as they were 
upon the surface of the chalk plateau at a height of 600 to 800 feet 
above the sea level, are not, as some of us- have been in the habit 
of supposing, wasters or ill-formed .specimens of the neolithic or of 
the river drift period, hut characteristic samples of the art of an 
earlier period than the river drift, that they were derived from 
earlier and perhaps even from tertiary deposits, which originally 
overlay the chalk plateau, but had been washed away by denuda- 
tion, leaving only these relics behind them. This-, however, as 
Mr. Prestwich has been (he first to admit, has not as yet been proved 
by their gisemmt, and that is certainly the kind of proof we 
require in order to determine the point, for there is nothing in 
their position upon the surface, at whatever height, to disprove their 
being of a comparatively recent period of the stone age, nor is there 
anything in the way of associated remains to attest their great 
antiquity. Rudely chipped flints, not unlike those exhibited, are 
certainly found both in the gravels of the i-iver di’ift and on the 
surface of the neolithic period, and are often neglected and thrown 
away. In the flint mines at Cissbury of the neolithic age, 
innumerable -wasters were found. Probablyfor every well-formed 
implement of neolithic type, as many as sixty or seventy wasters 
were found, which were not preserved. But still, there is a 
difference between these wasters and the forms now exhibited. 
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Tlie Cissbnry wasters were all formed out of quarried flints, whilst 
these are made out of flints that have been weathered in the 
gravels. Many of the Cissbnry wasters were evidently half -finished 
tools, whilst a much laz’ger proportion of these have evidence of 
having been finished tools of a rude type. One thing, however, 
appears to be very promising. If the superincumbent deposits 
that have now been swept away, have left behind them so many 
specimens of man’s handy- work, scattered upon the surface of the 
chalk plateau, they must have been pretty thickly distributed in 
the deposits themselves. There is everything, therefore, to stimu- 
late further close examination of such patches of tertiary and other 
strata, as may still remain upon the plateau. He hoped that 
Mr. Harrison and Mr. Crawshay, who appeared to be the principal 
flint hunters, would continue their researches, that careful sections 
would be drawn of the actual sites of any discoveries that may be 
made, and that, strengthened as they were by the support given 
them by so distinguished a geologist as Mr. Prestwieh, they would 
not give the matter up until it had been thoroughly worked out. 
Mr. Prestwieh himself did not accept the antiquity of the imple- 
ments of the drift period until he and others had found them 
embedded in the gravels of the Valley of the Somme, in connection 
with the bones of extinct animals. We did not accept the 
antiquity of the implements scattered about on the surface in the 
Nile Valley, until they had been found low down beneath seams of 
sedimentary deposits in the delta of the Waddi at Koorneh in 
gravel that had become so indurated that the Egyptians had cut 
their tombs in it, and the implements were chipped out of the 
gravel forming the vertical walls of the tombs. These are the 
precedents upon which our existing beliefs have been formed, and 
we certainly ought not to be satisfied with less conclusive evidence 
for the antiquity of implements n't a still earlier date. 

Prof. Botd Daweins felt unable to accept the conclusion 
advanced in the paper that the implements were older than those 
of the ordinary river drift. True river drift implements had 
been found on the plateau, along with those of the ruder form, and 
there was nothing to forbid the inference that the river drift 
hunter wandered over the uplands as well as the lowlands, leav- 
ing his implements behind at high and low levels alike. The 
numerous rude implements found on the plateau, as compared with 
their general absence from collections made in other places was 
due, in his opinion, to the fact that they had not been collected in 
the other places, and that the best implements had alone been pre- 
served. Nor is their rudeness an index of their age. He possessed 
a parallel series from the river drift floor of the Cresswell caves, 
which ranged from the pot boiler and hammer stone through the 
whole mde series np to the ordinary typical hache. He had also 
observed the same amount of rude form with highly finished 
implements and pottery in the area frequented by the Hed Indians 
near Trenton, in the Valley of the Delaware. In both these cases 
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there can he no doubt that the same people used tbe ruder and 
more finished implements. Nor is there any evidence of high 
antiquity from the gisement of the implements in question, seeing 
that they had been found either on the surface of ‘‘ the clay with 
flints,” or under circumstances that admitted of their having been 
derived from the surface. As the facts stood in the paper it was 
not proved that they belong to the age of the clay. He congratu- 
lated the Society on having listened to so interesting a paper, 
which would not fail to advance the knowledge of the palaeolithic 
people. 

Mr. Allen Bfiowx said a large numher of the specimens on the 
tables present indubitable evidence of human work ; and he fully 
concurred wdth General Pitt-Rivers, who had recognised in some 
of the worked flints, the rudimentary forms of certain types found 
in the vaUey drifts — with some adverse criticism,- as to some of the 
specimens. Dr. John Evans had aJso expressed his opinion, that 
others were certainly of human origin. 

If some of the specimens showed clear evidence of being shaped 
by human agency, and he should place the larger number under 
that category — it seemed to him sufficient for the purpose of this 
paper. The relative age of these implements, to those found in 
the highest level of the present vaUey drifts, was- then the most 
important question. It would, of course, be desirable that some 
of the implements should be found in situ beneath as well as on the 
surface, though it was impossible to connect them with the neo- 
lithic stage of human history. 

A nother theory might be put forward to explain the important 
discovery of these rude implements on the chalk plateau at 600 
to 800 feet — i.e., that they may have been left by the almost pre- 
mative men who fabricated them on an older land surface, and 
that as the carbonate of lime composing the chalk became dissolved 
by springs and disintegrated from sub-aerial agency (the result 
being the red clay with flints, and a general lowering of the 
surface), they may have become embedded and preserved in the 
residue of silica and alumina left by the chalk. The accumulation 
of the red clay must have taken place so slowly, that the imple- 
ments found in the red clay would still indicate a high antiquity. 

On the whole, however, and having regard to the other facts 
referred to in Profes.sor Prestwich’s paper, it would appear that 
the theory adopted by the author is far more probable, i.e., that 
the deposit in which they are found is the remanie of an old drift 
deposit formed before the present valleys had been eroded, and by 
rivers flowing outward from the formerly much elevated land of 
the Weald. 

This being so, the date of man’s entrance into this country must be 
carried much further into the remote past than has, as yet, generally 
been accepted ; and he may have lived as he, the speaker, believed 
from other and cogent reasons he did live, before or during the 
incoming colder conditions of climate in Great Britain. 
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Having for many years been forming a collection of palmolitHc 
implements from the Thames Valley, &c., ■with the ■view of estab- 
lishing a general classification of these ancient relics, the object 
has been to obtain not only the best examples of palaeolithic work, 
but any flint, however rudely or simply wrought, provided the 
evidence of human fabrication was shown in it. He found that a 
comparatively small proportion of the specimens discovered in the 
highest drift gravels north of the Thames were not only more 
coarsely or less skilfully made, but that their surfaces were almost 
obliterated by abrasion and weathering, and so difierent from 
others as to constitute a distinct class. They were entirely 
different in outward conditions — from the sharp, lustrous, well- 
formed implements with which they are found associated m the 
drift ; they were not only much abraded, but deeply ochreons, and 
in many eases the surfaces had been eroded by the action of some 
solvent, as in the ease of banded flints. 

He had brought a selection of these implements, most of them 
from the Valley of the Thames, and one from the very high level 
drift near Farnham (360 feet, O.D.), and it seemed very remark- 
able that their forms and surface character closely resembled those 
discovered by Mr. B. Harrison and his co-workers in Kent. Among 
them will be found the same types, including the peaked, rudely 
pointed and clumsy oval forms. He had always considered such 
specimens as these as derived, but from whence F Professor 
Prestwich’s theory offered a solution to this question, and it now 
seemed to him (J. Allen Brown) as highly probable that they came 
originally from an older deposit, perhaps from a plateau, formerly on 
the north side of the Thames, corresponding in age to that on the 
chalk escarpment in Kent. 

The enormous denudation and erosion of the softer tertiaries on 
the north which has taken place in quaternary times has, to a 
large extent swept away the same kind of evidence which Professor 
Prestwich has adduced from the other side of the valley. Looking 
to the forms and superficial characters of both series of specimens, 
they certainly point to an earlier stage of human development than 
has hitherto been shown. 

He thought the Institute was much indebted to Mr. B. Harrison 
for initiating these investigations in his neighbourhood, and to 
Mr. De B. Crawshay and Mr. Bell, Ac., for having continued them 
so successfully, as well as to Professor Prest^wich for the admirable 
way in which he had arranged and shown the true significance of 
their discoveries. 
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In reply. Professor Pkestwich said that he had looked forward 
to the possibility of there being some substantial objections to his 
■views which might have escaped him. He had, however, heard 
nothing but an amplified repetition of the very same dilficnlties 
which had occurred to him, and had been discussed and explained 
in the paper. His friend. Dr. Evans, had objected to the work- 
manship of some of the specimens. A few days spent on the 
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groTind would, lie thonght, induce him to change that opinion. 
At the same time he would not undertake to say that every one 
of the 300 or 400 specimens on the table would pass muster.^ He 
(Prof. Prestwich) by no means intended it to be understood that 
the rudeness of form was peculiar to the plateau specimens, or was 
by itself, an indication of age. There were rude and badly made 
specimens of all ages. What he contended for was, that besides 
there being a much larger proportion of rude and badly made 
specimens than in the valley drifts, they were also of peculiar and 
special types, and that they were confined to a particular and 
distinct area. This had met with no response. That there were 
a few forms in common had been pointed out, but this was just 
what might have been expected when the tribes who occupied 
the ground were of the same descent. Dr. Evans offered no 
alternative explanation t® account either for the anthropological 
or the geological difficnlties. With regard to the observations of 
Professor Boyd Dawkins, he failed to see the drift of them, except 
the expression of a general disbelief. They seemed to him irrele- 
vant, and not directed to the real issue. No light was thrown on 
the admitted difficulties of the problem, while others not raised by 
the paper were the subject of criticism. As to his suggested 
explanation of the geological phenomena, it involved physical 
impossibilities, which he felt sure the speaker would not have pro- 
pounded had he been better acquainted with the ground. The 
author would have been glad to have had any well-considered 
alternative explanation suggested, but none was forthcoming. 
The views which had been advanced must, of course, stand or fall 
upon the evidence which had been brought forward ; but the 
author had every confidence that the further investigation which 
is needed would confirm his facts and corroborate his opinions. 


November 10th, 1891. 

Edward P,. Tylor, Esq., D.C.L., F.E.S., President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 

The following elections, were announced: — 

Lieut.-Colonel Joseph Hartley, LL.D., of The Old Downs 
Hartley. 

A. M. Patersoh, Esq., M.D., of University College, Dundee. 
S. Tsxjboi, Esq., of 14, Eichmond Terrace, Clapham Eoad. 

’ Though slight, so definite is the work that even the labouring men employed 
by Mr. Harrison to collect for him in the field, when once tutored in the differ- 
ence between the natural and the artificial forms, rarely make a mistake in the 
specimens they bring him. 
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OsBERT H. Howaeth, Esq., of College HiU Chambers, 
Cannon Street. 

Mn StJFTHiE Husain, Esq., of Moore’s Gardens, Madras. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors : — 


Foe the Library. 

Prom the Secretary of State foe the Colonies. — De.spatches 
from His Honour the Administrator of British New Gainea. 
Pol. 

From the Seceetart of State. — Memoria qne la Secretaria de 
Estado en el Despacho de Pomento presenta a la Asamblea 
Leqislativa de la Repiiblica de Guatemala en sns sesiones 
ordinarias de 1891. 8vo. Guatemala, 1891. 

From A. W. Feanks, Esq. — Statement of the Process and 
Acquisitions made in the Department of British and 
Mediffiral Antiquities and Ethnography in the year 1890. 
8vo. 

From Dr. E. B. Ttlok. — Grammar of the Otchipwe Language; 
and English-Otchipwe Dictionary. By R. R. Bishop Baraga. 
8vo. Montreal, 1878. 

From Cuthbeet E. Peek, Esq. — ^Annual Report of British New 
Guinea from 1st July, 1889, to 30th June, 1890. With 
Appendices. Fol. Brisbane, 1890. (Maps.) 

From George W. Blo.xam, Esq. — -History of Civilization in 
England. By H. T. Buckle, o vols. 8vo. London, 1873. 

English-Welsh and Welsh-English Dictionary. By W. 

SpuiTcll. 8vo. Carmarthen, 1870 and 1859. 

Narrative of a visit to the Courts of Russia and Sweden, 

in the years 1830 and 1831. By Captain C. Colville 
Frankland. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1832. Plates. 

From the Secretaet General. — ^Actes du lime Congres Interna- 
tional d’Anthropologie Criminelle. 8vo. Paris, 1890. 

From the Ahthok. — The Social Emancipation of the Gipsies. By 
J. Simson. 8vo. New Tork, 1891. 

The diminution of the Jaw in the Civilized Races an effect 

of disuse. 8vo. London, 1891. By F. Howard Collins. 

The Collection of Ancient Marbles at Leeds. By E. L. 

Hicks. 4to. Plate and Woodcuts. 

Spasmodic Wry-neck. By Noble Smith. 8vo. London, 

1891. 

The Eskimo Tribes. By Dr. H. Rink. 8vo. Copenhagen 

and London. 1891. Plate and Map. 

Die Kraniometrie und ihre jungsten Reformatoren. By Pro- 
fessor J. Kollmann. 4to. 1891. 

Crozet’s Voyage to Tasmania. By H. Ling Roth. 8vo. 

London, 1891. Plates. 
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From tlie Acthoe. — The Maori-Polynesian Comparative Dic- 
tionary. By Edward Tregear. 8to. Wellington, 1891. 

1 Celti e la formazione delle odieme nazionalita Prancese, 

Spagnnola ed Inglese. By G. Nicolncci. 4to. Kaples, 1891. 

Avanzi di animali fossili rinvennti presso Gioia del Colle, in 

Provincia di Bari. By G. Nicolncci, 4to. 1891. 

L’Uomo e le Scimmie. By G. Nicolncci. 4to. Naples, 

1891. 

Dn periodo preistorico I’eta del ferro. By G. Nicolncci. 4to. 

Naples, 1891. 

— ; — I Semiti qnel clie fnrono e qnel che oggi sono. By G. 
Nicolncci. 4to. Naples, 1890. 

Gli Aryi e le origini Enropee. By G. Nicolncci. 4to. 

Naples, 1891. 

Sgnardo snll’ etnologia deU’ egitto. By G. Nicolncci. 4to. 

Naples, 1891. Plates. 

Les aptitudes et les actes. By L. Manonvrier. 8vo. Paris, 

1891. 

■ Cranes et Ossements d’Andresy. By L. Manonvrier. 8vo. 

1890. Plates. 

L’Atavisme et le Clime. By L. Manonvrier. 8vo. 1891. 

L’Domo preistorico in Italia. By Dr. Abele de Blasio. 8vo, 

Naples, 1891. Woodcuts. 

The Stone Hammer and its various uses. By J. D. McGuire. 

8vo. 1891. Plates, 

Le Salvador Precolombien. By F. de Montessus de Ballore. 

Fol. Plates. 

From the Deleg-ITEs of the Clieendon Peess. — The Melane- 
sians. By the Kev. R. H. Codrington, D.D. 8vo. Oxford, 

1891. 

From the Peeltshees. — ^Modern Cremation. By Sir H. Thompson. 
2nd Edition. 8vo. London, 1891. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, and Co.) * 

The History of Human Marriage. By Edward Westermarck. 

8vo. London, 1891. (Macmillan and Co.) 

Contempoi-ary Socialism. By John Rae, M.A. 2nd 

Edition. 8vo. London, 1891. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.) 

Dissolution and Evolution and the Science of Medicine. By 

C. Pitfield Mitchell. 8vo. London, 1891. (Williams and 
Norgate.) 

Charles Darwin : his life and work. By C. P. Holder. 

12mo. New York and London, 1891. (G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons.) Illustrated. 

HazelTs Annual for 1891. Edited by E. D. Price. 8vo. 

London, 1891. (Hazell, Watson and Viney.) 

Prom the Hcole d’Antheopologie (Paris). — Revue mensuelle, 
1891. Nos. 7-10. 

From the Geological Soevev of New South Wales. — Records. 
Vol.ii Part 8. 
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From tile Governmekt of Perak. — T lio Porak Government 
Gazette. Vol. iv. Nop. 13-15, 18, 19, 25, 27-29.' 

From the Ikdia Office. — Epigraphia Indica and Record of the 
Archfeological Snrvey of India. Part 7: List of Indian 
Government Publications. Ang. 1891. 

From the Department of Mines, New South Wales. — Arrma] 
Report. 1890. 

From the AcadImie des Sciences de Cracovie. — ^Bnlletin Inter- 
national. 1891. No. 6. 

From the Acad£mie Royal des Sciences de Belgique. — Annnaire, 
1890, 1891 : Memoires conronnes et antres memoires. T. 
xliii, xliv, xlv; Bulletins. T. xviii, xix, xx, xxi; Catalogue, 
Part 2 : Memoires conronnes et memoires des savants 
etrangers. T. 1, li. 

Prom the Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschapten (Vienna). 
— Sitznngsberichte. philos.-histor. Classe, Band 122, 123; 
math.-naturw. Classe, I. Abthlg. 1890. Nos. 4-10; Ila' 
Abthlg. 1890. Nos. 4-10; Ilb. Abthlg. 1890. Nos. 4-10 • 
III. Abthlg. 1890. Nos. 4-10. Almanach, 1890. 

From the KoNGL. YiTTERHETS HiSTORIE OCH ANTfQVITETS 
Ak.ademien. — Antiqvarisk Tidskrift for Sverige. Del. xii, 

3, 4. 

From the Royal Irish Academy. — Transactions. Vol. xxix. Part 
16. Proceedings. Third Series. Vol. i. No. 5. Vol. ii. 
No. I. Cunningham Memoirs. No. 6. 

From the Devonshire Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Literature, and Art. — ^Report and Transactions. 
Vol. xxiii. The Devonshire Domesday. Part 8. 

From the East Indu Association.— J ournal. Vol. xxiii. Nos. 
2, 4. 

From the Geologists* Association. — Proceedin*rs. Vol. xii 
Nos. 1—4. ° ' 

From the Essex Field Club. — The Essex Naturalist Vol v 
No. 6. ■ 

Prom the Naturalists’ Club (Ber-ndck). — History. 1887-89. 

From the Editor. — The American Antiquarian. Vol. xiii. Nos. 
.3-5. 

Bullettino di Paletnologia Italiana. T. vii. N. 1 a 4. 

■ Die Urgeschichte des Menschen. Parts 6-12. 

Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie. Band iv. Heft 

4, 5. 

The Journal of Mental Science. Vol. xxxvii. Nos. 122, 123. 

L’Anthropologie. Tome ii. Nos. 3, 4. 

L’Anomalo. Anno iii. N. 6, 7, 8-9. 

Nature. Nos. 11.30-1149. 

Revue Scientifique. Tome xlvii. No. 26. Tome xlviii. 

Nos. 1-19. 

Revista Argentina da Historia Natural. Tomo i. Eutrega 

3—5. 

Science. Nos. 436-450. 
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Erom the Editor. — TheMonist. Vol. i. Ifo. 4. Vol. ii. No.]. 

The Journal of Heredity. Vol. vi. No. 3. 

From the New Zealand Isstitdte. — ^Transactions and Proceedings. 
Vol. xxiii. 1890. 

From the Rotal Colonial Institute. — Proceedings. Vol. xsii. 
1890-91. 

From the Noin’klijk Instituiit voor de Taal-, Land-en Volken- 
KIIN’DE TAN' Nedeelan’dsch-Indie. — Bijdragen tot de Taal-, 
Land-en Volkenknnde van Nederlandsch-Indie. 1891. 5e 
Volgreeka. VI Deel. 4 Aflevering. 

From the Royal United Service Institution. — Journal. Nos. 
161-165. 

From the Smithsonian Institution. — Report, 1 889. Miscellaneous 
Collections. Nos. 594, 663, 785. Contributions to Knowledge. 
No. 801. 

From the Australian Museum. — Records. Vol. i. No. 8. 

From the Peabody Museum. — Reports. Vol. iv. Nos. 3, 4. 

Archeological and Ethnological Papers. Vol. i. Nos. 2, 3. 
Paleolithic Man in Eastern and Central North America. 
Part 3. 

From the Anthropologische Gesellschaft in Wien. — ^Mittheilnn- 
gen. Band xxi. Heft 2 und 3. 

From the Anthropological Societt of Washington. — The Ameri- 
can Anthropologist. Vol. iv. No. 3. 

From the Berliner Gesellschaft fur Anthropologie, Ethnologie 
UND Urgeschichte. — Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1891. Heft 
3, 4. 

From the Bengal Asiatic Society. — Journal. Vol. Iviii. Nos. 

305-310. Proceedings, 1891. Nos. 2-6. 

From the Deutsche Gesellschaft fur Anthropologie, Ethnologie, 
UND Urgeschichte. — Festschrift der Algemeinen Ver- 
sammlung. Band xxii. 

From the Folk-Lore Society. — Folk-Lore. Vol. ii. No. 3. 

I’rom the Niederlausitzer Gesellschaft fur Anthropologie und 
Urgeschichte. — Mittheilungen. Band ii. Heft 1, 2. 

From the Physico - okonomische Societat (Konigsherg). — 
Schriften. 1890. 

From the Philosophical and Literary Society of Leeds. — Annual 
Report. 1890-91. 

From the Royal Agricultural and Commercial Society of 
British Guiana. — Timehri. Vol. v. Part 1. 

From the Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch. — Journal. Vol. 

xi. No. 38. Proceedings. 1887-88. 

From the Royal Dublin Society. — Proceedings. Vol. vi. Part 
10. Vol. vii. Parts 1,2. Tramsactions. Vol. iv. Parts 6-8. 
From the Royal Geographical Society. — ^Proceedings. Vol. xiii. 
Nos. 7-11. 

From the Royal Scottish Geographical Society. — The Scottish 
Geographical Magazine. Vol. vii. Nos. 7—11. 

From the Royal Society. — ^Proceedings. Vol.xlix. Nos. 300-302. 
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From the Rotal Society of Astiquaeies of Ieelajtd. — Journal of 
the Proceedings. "Vol. i. Xos. 6, 7. 

From the Rotat. Society of Caxada. — Proceedings and Trans- 
actions. Vol. viii. 

From the Royal Society of EDisBrRCH. — Proceedings. Vol. xvii. 

Transactions. Vols. xxxiY and xxxvi, Part 1. 

Prom the Royal Society of New South Wales. — Journal and 
Proceedings. Vol. xxiv. Part 2. 

Prom the Royal Society op Tasmania. — Papers and Proceedings. 
1890. 

Prom the Royal Statistical Society. — ^Journal. Vol. liv. .Part 2. 
From the Sociedade Caelo.s Ribeieo. — Revista de Sciencias 
Natnraes e Sociaes. Vol. ii. No. 6. 

Prom the Society Aech^ologique (Agram). — Viestnik hrvatskoga 
Arkeologickoga Druztva. Godina xiii. Br. 3, 4. 

From the Sccieta Italiana di Axteopologia, Etnologia, e 
P sicOLOGiA CoMPAEATA. — Archivio per I’Antropologia e la 
Etnologia. Vol. xxi. Pas. 1, 2. 

From the Society of Arts. Jonmal. Nos. 2014-2033. 

From the Society of Axtiqu.aries. — Proceedings. Vol. xiii. No. 3. 
Arehffiologia. Vol. lii. Part 2. 

From the Soci^tI d’Akch^ologie de Bruxelles. — Annales. Tom. 
T. liv. 2—4. 

From the Society of Biblical Aechjiologt. — Proceedings. Vol. 
xiii. Part 8. 

From the SocifiT^ Tmp^riale des Naturalistes de Moscou. — 
Bulletin, 1891. No. 1. 

From the Verein FUR Erdeunde (Leipzig). — ^Wissenschaftliche 
VeroffentUchungen. Band i. 

From the Usiteesity of Tokio — Journal of the College of Science, 
Imperial tJniversitj, Japan. Vol. iv. Part 1. 


Mr. Fraucxs Galton e.xhibited, on behalf of Ladj Brooke 
(H.H. the Ranee of Sarawak), a photograph of a human figure 
found in Sarawak, sculptured upon the side of a hill, upon 
which Dr. Ttlor and Mr. Randall H. Pye made some 
remarks. 

Mr. Frakcis Galtok exhibited some imprints of the hand by 
Dr. Forgeot, of the Laboratoire d’Anthropologie Criminale, 
Lyon. 

Dr. Tylor read a paper on “ The Limits of Savage Religion.” 

Mr. Sidney H. Ray and Mr. Distant joined in the discussion. 
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Photograph of Human Figure found in Saravjah. 


Photogeaph of Humak Figure found in Saeawak. 

Exhibited by Lady Brooke (H.H. the Ranee of Sarawak). 

Mr. F. Galtox said that the photograph is of a rounded sandstone 
rock about 12 feet high, on which the prone and sprawling figure of 
a man is carved in high relief, and of the size of life. The figure is 
for the most part true to nature and in correct proportion. The head 
rests almost on the top of the rock, and is consequently so much fore- 
shortened in the photograph that little is to be made out, even in 
respect to the head-dress. The rock lies in the jungle, at the side 
of a small stream, close to its junction with the main river near 
to Sarawak. The sculpture was discovered a few months since by a 
man who was clearing a patch of jungle, but there is reason to 
believe that some of the natives were previously aware of its 
existence, and held it in superstitious dread. The Rajah, Sir Ch. 
Brooke, was much impressed by its revolting appearance. It is 
difficult to offer a reasonable guess as to the object of so strange a 
piece of workmanship, or of the nationality of the man who took 
the considerable pains necessary to carve it. Chinese and other 
buried coins have been found close by, but the figure does not look 
like the work of Chinese, Hindoos, Malays, or Dyaks. It can 
hardly have been sculptured in recent years, and in former times 
the coast was avoided by the Dutch and other European navigators. 
The figure of a man lying face downward on the shoulder of the 
rock, with his hands and legs disposed as if he were climbing it for 
treacherous purposes, suggests the idea that a man was killed on 
the rock in that very act, and that the bloody stains left on the 
stone by his body and limbs suggested the idea of cutting out his 
figure in high relief, to serve as a memorial of the event and as 
a kind of human scarecrow. In such a case it would follow that 
wherever the stains were sufficiently well-marked to guide the 
sculptor the carving would be an exact though rude representation 
of a human body ; but where they were imperfect or absent, the 
sculptor would be left to his own resources, and we should expect 
him to fall into errors of proportion. This is just what we ffnd 
here. 


Impkests of the Hand, hy Dr. Forgeot, of the Laboratoire 
d'Anthropologie Ckiminale, Lyon. 

Exhibited by Francis Galton, Esq., F.R.S. 

A FEW weeks a^o Prof. Lacassaigne, of Lyons, was so g'ood as to 
show me the extremely interesting laboratory of criminal anthro- 
pology that he had called into existence in connection with the 
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medical school at that place. The various workers at his labora- 
tory publish pamphlets from time to time, of which not a few 
I treat upon subjects that are of interest to our own Institute. I 

^ lay some of these on the table. Amonw them is a pamphlet by 

Dr. Forgeot describing a new process of rendering visible, the pre- 
viously invisible details of such faint finger-prints as thieves may 
; have left on anything they may have handled. llie object 

is to supply evidence for subsequent identification. It is well 

J known that the pressure of the hand on the polished surface of 
glass or metal leaves a latent image very difficult to destroy, which 
■ may be developed by suitable applications, but few probably have 
4 suspected that this may be the case, to a considerable degree, with 
' ordinary paper. Dr. Forgeot has shown that if a slightly unctuous 
4 hand, such for example as a hand that has just been passed through 
, the hair, be pressed on clean paper, and if common ink be lightly 

' brushed over it, the ink will refuse to lie thickly on the greasy 

parts of the paper, and the result will be the production of a very 
good picture of all the minute markings of the fingers. I will show 
the process itself, and submit to the meeting some prints that 
Dr. Forgeot has sent me. He has even used these as negatives, 
and printed good photographs from them. He also has sent a 
photographic print made from a piece of glass which had been 
exposed to the vapour of hydrofiuoric acid, after having been 
touched by a grea.sy hand. 

I may say that I know of at least one recent case in which some 
such process as this could have been used with effect. A burglary 
was committed in a style that left no doubt in the minds of the 
detectives that it had been done by well practised hands. A per- 
fectly distinct finger-print was left on one of the panes of a 
window, but the detectives were not acquainted with the fact that 
if the imprint on that pane of glass had been, for the moment, pro- 
tected from injury, and afterwards copied at leisure, an evidence 
of the strongest character would be afforded as to whether any sus- 
pected person was or was not the person who made that imprint. 

Dr. Forgeot’s pamphlet contains the description of manyprocesses 
besides those I have especially mentioned. 



On the Liinxs of Savage Eeligior. 

By Edward B. Tylor. 

Ix defining the religious systems of the lower races, so -as 
to place them correctly in the history of culture, careful 
examination is necessary to separate the genuine developments 
of native theology from the effects of intercourse with civihzeJ 
foreigners. That foreign travellers and missionaries sometimes 
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read their own ideas into the religions of savages is in a general 
way acknowledged, but the statements thus made require more 
careful examination than they have yet received. Moreover, 
that foreign ideas have thus become incorporated in the 
religions of low tribes here and there, and now and then, no 
one conversant with books of travel will dispute, but I shall 
have to show that such borrowing has taken effect to a greater 
extent than is generally supposed. Especially through mis- 
sionary influence, since 1500, ideas of dualistic and monotheistic 
deities, of moral government of the world, and of retribu- 
tion after death for deeds done in life, have been implanted on 
native polytheism in various parts of the globe. 

The mistaken attribution to barbaric races of theological 
beliefs really belonging to the cultured world, as well as the 
actual development among these races of new religious- forma- 
tions under cultured influence, have been due to several causes, 
of w’hich instances will be given in the course of this paper. 

1. Direct adoption from foreign teachers. 

2. The exaggeration of genuine native deities of a lower order 

into a god or devil. 

3. The conversion of native words denoting a whole class of 

minor spiritual beings, such as ghosts or demons, into 
individual names alleged to be those of a supreme good 
deity or a rival evil deity. 

Most distinct cases of the borrowing and adaptation of 
dualistic and monotheistic ideas by tribes of the loiver culture 
from nations of the higher culture are to be found in the blew 
World. Conspicuous among these is the famous belief in the 
“ Great Spirit ” of the Jlorth American Indians, who for the last 
century and more has been brought forward by philosophers 
as the type of deity discovered by or implanted in or revealed to 

“ . . . tbe poor Indian, whose untiitor’d mind, 

Sees God iu clouds, and hears Him in the wind.’* 

Yet the historical evidence that the Great Spirit belongs not 
to the untutored but to the tutored mind of the savage, is 
preserved for us in the records of the tutors them.selves, the 
J esuit missionaries in Canada. I need not do more than refer 
to what has been written of late years by anthropologists, 
Brinton, Henshaw, and others, further than to say that it 
clears and strengthens the evidence of the passages in the 
records of the Jesuit missionaries in Canada between 1611 
and 1634,^ which give locality and date to the beginning of 
the process of teacliing that was to convert the polytheistic 

' “ Relations dea Jesuites dans la Ronyelle-I'rance,” Quebec, 1865, vol. i, 
1611, p. 20 ; 1633, p. 17 ; 1637, p. 49. 
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animism of the Ojibwas and other tribes into a kind of savage 
version of the philosophic deism of which the European mind 
was at that time full. There are mentions among Algonquin 
tribes of the word manitu, which in their languages meant, 
as it has continued to mean, a spirit of any kind. Thus Eather 
Le Jeune remarks that there are men among them who 
make profession of consulting their Manitu, by which they 
mean, as among us, an angel or some powerful nature, which 
they think good and bad. The Montaguet savages, he writes, 
give the name of manitu to every nature superior to man, 
good or bad; this is why, when we talk to them of God, 
they sometimes call him the good Manitu, and when we 
talk to them of the devil, they call him the bad Manitu. 
This interesting passage is the first where the word manitu, 
or spirit appears with an attribute, as representing the great 
good and erdl beings of Christianity. The latter. Match! 
Manitu, the Bad Spirit, has held his place ever since in native 
American theology ; the former, Mino Manitu, the Good Spirit, 
is less known under that name, but came to be more generally 
described as the Kitchi Manitu, or Great Spirit (also Kije Manitu, 
or Perfect Spirit), or as the Manitu par excellence. Let me 
now call attention to passages showing this transition, when 
the term “ great Spirit ” (the adjective not yet with a capital) is 
just coming into use as the European equivalent of the 
Algonquin Kitchi Manitu, and applying itself to Korth Ameri- 
can belief in its Europeanized form. Father Lafitan, in his work 
on the manners of the American savages,^ published in 1724, 
shows how the teaching of the Company baa consolidated this 
doctrine during the eighty or ninety years they had been at work. 
This learned missionary now simply takes as native belief, 
what his own fellow missionaries had recorded their having 
themselves taught the Indians. All the nations of America, he 
says, whether settled or nomade, have strong expressions which 
can only denote one God. They call him the Great Spirit, 
sometimes the Master or Author of life. Even the Ottawas, 
who seem the most brutal and least spiritual of these peoples, 
invoke him often as the Creator of all things. In another 
passage, he illustrates in the most perfect way, quite without 
recognizing the bearing of his own words, the still more in- 
sidious mistake by which foreigners ascribe to rude races deities 
not reaUy imagined in savage thought. The whole class of 
spirits or demons, known to the Caribs of the West Indies by 
the name of cemi, in Algonquin as manitu, in Huron as ohi, he 
now speUs with capital letters, and converts them each into a 
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^ Lafitau, ** Moeurs des Saurages Ameriquains compares axix Moeurs des 
Piemiere Temps,” Paris, 1724, toI. i, p. 124. 
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Supreme Being, “ Ce Grand Esprit connu chez les Caraibes sous 
le nom de Chemiin, sous colui de Manitou chez les nations 
Algonquines, et sous celui d’ OkTii chez celles qui parlent la 
langue Huronne,” &c. 

Had the effect of Christian teaching during the last few 
centuries been only to introduce the belief in and name for 
one supreme deity among tribes like the Canadian Indians, 
it would be comparatively easy for students to understand the 
state of things, and to keep the new, borrowed, ideas separate 
from the old native beliefs belonging to the days before white 
influence, when, to the red man, a prayer to the divine sun or 
the divine sky for fine weather or plentiful game represented 
the extreme development of native poljqheism. But the actual 
problem presented to the anthropologist is far more complex. 
He has to deal with two processes, which have now gone on in 
America for more than a century. The Europeans have carried 
the term “ Great Spii-it,” far and wide over the Continent, using 
it in the broken language in which they communicate with the 
Indians, and thus have even naturalized it among them ; so 
that this great being has supplanted the indigenous nature-gods, 
and adopted and been adapted to their characteristics. The 
result has been in part a misinterpretation, and in part an 
actual transformation of the native religions, which is, even 
with the utmost care and the best information, hard to unravel. 
When it is related by a traveller how the Osage Indians smoke 
toward the Great Spirit with a prayer to him to smoke with them 
as a friend, and help them to overcome their foes, it is necessary 
to find whether the bringing in this alien deity into the Osage 
religion is due to the Indians explaining their ceremony in such 
English as the European would understand, or whether they 
had actually taken to the Great Spirit as equivalent to or 
supplanting a god of their own. 

Instead of following up this enquiry, a similar one may be 
taken up on better known ground. Hardly any account of the 
religious rites of the North American Indians is so familiar to 
English readers as Gatlin’s life-like description of the Mandan 
festival, where the young braves were tortured by swinging 
suspended by splinters passed under the skin of their backs. 
The whole mystery was performed, he declares, in honour of 
the Great Spirit, on whom the victims called for strength to 
bear their agonies, and as a sacrifice to whom their finger joints 
were chopped off on the buffalo skull at the last scene of the grisly 
performance. Catlin has been accused of untruthfulness in his 
account, but so far as I have been able to sift his book, I should 
say he was simply truthful alike with pen and pencd. He gives 
what he saw' and what was told him ; and more education and 
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critical skill would no doubt have led him to spoil his testimony 
by trying to shape it. The religious rite he is describing is the 
celebration of a Deluge-legend by a performance of some days’ 
duration, centring round the wooden structure set up in the 
village to represent that in which the ancestral Mandans were 
saved from the great flood. The festival was celebrated at the 
time of year when the willow leaves come out, for this (the 
Indians told him) was the kind of twig the bird had in her 
mouth when she came back to the ark. The Mandan flood- 


story is one of those which, reproducing the very details of 
missionary teaching, are evidence, not of native tradition, but 
of foreign ’influence. Gatlin, unconsciously, even gives us the 
means of judging how modern the Mandan flood-story is, by his 
account of one of the proceedings of the celebration. There was 
collected from every house a knife, hatchet, or other cutting 
tool, as a sacrifice to be thrown into the water, because the ark 
had been made with such tools. Now we know, from Gatlin’s 
own pictures, what implements of these kinds the Mandans 
used ; they were the ordinary traders’ iron knives and hatchets. 
But stone implements cannot have been superseded among the 
Mandans much before 17U0, by the iron implements with which 
they can then have been, for the first time, told that the ark 
was built. This dates the Deluge-legend ; and the Great Spirit, 
who, according to Gatlin, figured in it, cannot claim higher 
antiquity. The whole account is good as an instance of the 
manner in which such modern traditions betray by their 
details their modernness. In the present case we are able to 
compare with Gatlin’s account that of Prince Maximilian of 
Wied, who visited the Mandans not far from the same time. 
The descriptions of this scientific explorer, while wanting in the 
intimacy and picturesqueness of the wandering painter, strongly 
confirm Gatlin’s fidelity as to fact ; but Prince Maximilian had 
altogether better knowledge of Mandan language, thought, and 
meaning of religious belief. He, of course, saw the obvious 
traces of religion borrowed from the white men. He gives a 
list of the Mandan deities, among whom figure Omahank 
Numakchi, the Greater, whose name appears to mean Lord of 
Earth; Numank Machana, the First Man; Omahank Ghike, 
the Evil one of Earth ; and various other beings. But there is 
no Mandan deity whose name answers to that of Great Spirit ; so 
that Gatlin’s account of his worship merely rests on an unfaith- 
ful translation of red man’s religion into white man’s language. 

In South America, among the tribes of the regions of the 


1 G-eorgB Gatlin, “ Letters on the North American Indians,” No. 22. Prince 
Maximilien de Wied-Neuwied, “Voyage dans I’lnterieur del’Anierique du Nord,” 
Paris, 1840, toI. ii. 
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Orinoco, missionaries and travellers have recorded the names of 
great divine beings, good and evil, which, could thej be received 
as native to these rude people, would prove that the religion of 
the lower culture involved a conception of a supreme creative 
being, and hardly less clearly a great evil being, these two being 
causes of moral retribution in a future state. Yet when the 
names of such deities are translated, the result throws light on 
their probable origin outside any native development of religion. 
The Otomac Givi-uranga means “ the highest ” ; the Maipuri 
Purrunaminari is translated “ lord of all ” ; the Tamanacs call 
their supreme being Amanene, that is, “creator” (from the 
verb jamanen) ; and the Arawak Aluberi has the same sense 
(from the verb, ahn) ; the Carib term, Chi-jumucon, translates 
“ our great father.” It is only necessary to collect and interpret 
such divine names for them to be set down to the influence of 
the missionaries, who for three centuries have been teaching 
them to the Indians. But the early writers, generally mis- 
sionaries themselves, were less captious. The work of Father 
GiUj^ is one of the best sources of information as to the language 
and habits of the Orinoco tribes. When the Maipuris explained 
to him how Purrunaminari, the Lord of All, formed man, and 
when he slept took a rib from him and formed woman, the 
kindly but somewhat credulous missionary, though he well 
knew of European intercourse in the region from 1 535 onward, 
was delighted at this proof of sacred tradition, preserved since 
the beginning of the human race. His admiration only increased 
when he learnt that, as in Genesis, Purrunaminari created the 
light before the sum When these unsophisticated savages pre- 
sented him with traditions, not only of the Old, but the Kew 
Testament, in an account reproducing the very details of the 
birth of Christ, which he taught them as Christian dogma, 
“ E'en',” he cries in triumph, “ what have the atheists to say ?” 
It will be naturally expected, and the expectation is abundantly 
fulfilled, that these tribes should have stories of a universal 
deluge told as native traditions, yet with details plainly bor- 
rowed or suggested from European teaching. Thus the Arawaks, 
in Eichard Schomburgk’s account, after an account of the 
creation of man and woman almost verbally biblical, went on 
to relate that the Bad >Spirit gained the upper hand on the earth, 
so that when Makunaima, the Creator, sent great waters, only 
one man escaped in a canoe, from which he sent out a rat to see 
whether the water had fallen, and it came back with an ear of 
Indian com.* 

^ Gilij, “ Saggio di Storia Americana,” Kome, 1780, vol. iii, ch. 4, &c. 

- BichaiU Schomburgk, “ Eeisen in British-Guiajia ” (184(>-4), Leipzig, 1848, 
Part II. 
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An instance or two may now be selected from the South 
American tribes to show the change which takes place under 
European influence in the idea of the condition of human souls 
after death. They no longer are supposed to continue in a 
ghostly existence without respect to their moral conduct on 
earth, but now the good are transported to happiness under the 
charge of the Good Being, the wicked are consigned to the 
unhappy region of the Evil Being. Yves d’Evreux, who was in 
Brazil in the 17th century, describes the Indian belief in the 
evil deity Girupari, to whom the wicked are given over after 
death. Jean de Lery, the Calvinist missionary, was still earlier, 
having made his short visit to the Tupinambas in 1557 ; his 
account is that these Indians think the Sbuls of such as had lived 
virtuously, that is to say. who have well avenged themselves, 
and eaten many of their enemies, will go behind the great 
mountains and dance in beautiful gardens with the souls of 
their fathers, but the souls of the effeminate and worthless, who 
have not striven to defend their country, will go to Aygnan, the 
Evil Spirit, to incessant torments. This account of the future 
life probably in part represents original Indian ideas of the 
life after death, but who is Aygnan ? The name Ananga 
appears in the Guarani Vocabulary of Euiz de Montoya (about 
1639), as the ordinary equivalent for De\'il in the Missionary 
Catechism, and is interpreted as derived from anga, soul (literally 
shadow;, and ana, to run (as if meaning “pursuer of souls”). 
Lery was naturally unfriendly to the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries who had been for some while among his Indians before his 
time, and does not seem to have asked the question whether, as 
seems likely, it was they who had made the name of Ananga. 
As to the origin of the name Girupari, there is very early and 
good evidence in the Latin Epistle concerning the Province of 
S. Paul, by Joseph de Anchieta, the celebrated missionary, 
written during the 16 th century and published in the Colleccao 
de Noticias. It is as follows : “ Concerning the nocturnal 
adversaries, or rather demons, which are wont to terrify the 
Indians, I will add a few words. It is known, and in all men’s 
mouths, that there are certain demons whom the Brazilians 
call Cui-upira, who often attack the Indians in the woods, 
smite them with scourges, torment, and kill them. Of this our 
brethren, who sometimes have seen men kdled by them, bear 
witness. AVherefore,” he continues, “ the Indians leave on a 
mountain as they pass feathers, fans, arrows, &c., as offerings, 
with prayers that they may not be harmed.” Thus it appears 
that a whole demon-class came to be personified into an 
individual Indian Satan. After all, the process was only 
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that of the Spaniards and Portuguese in their own language, 
where demonio a demon, is developed into el Demonic, the 
DeviL^ 

Australia demands especial attention from the present point 
of view. For a long period after Captain Cook’s visit, the 
information as to native religious ideas is of the scantiest, hut 
since the period of European colonists and missionaries, a crowd 
of alleged native names for the Supreme Deity and a great Evil 
Deity have heen recorded, which, if really of native origin, 
would show the despised black fellow as in possession of theo- 
logical generalizations as to the formation and conservation of 
the universe, and the nature of good and evil, comparable with 
those of Ms white supplanter in the land. I proceed to examine 
some of these many accounts, on wMch evidence can readily be 
brought to hear. A higMy instructive one is that by Bishop 
Salvado, of the Benedictine IVIission of New Norcia, north of 
Perth, in West Austraha, dating from 1848, of the results of 
three years’ enquiry as to the theology of the savages. They 
adore, he says, no deity, true or false. Yet they have an idea 
of an omnipotent being, creator of heaven and earth, whom they 
call Motogon, believed by them to be a wise old man of their 
own race, and they say that at the creation, he said, “ Earth 
come forth,” and breathed, and the earth was created, and so 
forthwith the waters, &c. Of this, the missionary points out 
the remarkable analogy with Genesis. They have also an idea 
of a malignant spirit, superior to them, whom they fear 
extremely, and call Cienga (Chenga), which spirit according to 
them, lets loose whirlwinds and floods of rain, invisibly slays 
their cMldren, and dries up their flesh ; he dwells in the centre 
of the earth. Wlience the European narrator sums up, it may 
be concluded that these Austrahans admit two principles, that 
is, Motogon, author of good, and Chenga, of evil. But Motogon, 
according to them, no longer exists, he died in decrepit old age 
long ago, so no wonder they pay him no worship ; what is 
unusual is that believing themselves afflicted by Chenga with 
constant calamities, they do nothing to propitiate Mm. But in 
thunderstorms they stamp on the ground and spit towards the 
sky, imprecating death and ill-luck on Chenga, whom they 
believe author of the evil, and run off to shelter under neigh- 
bouring trees.^ 

* YVes d’Erreys, “Voyage dans le Kord du Breeil” (1613-14), ed. Denis, 
Eeipzig and Paris, 1864, p. 280, &c, Jean de Eery, “ Histoire d’un Voyage 
fait ^ la terre du Bresil, 1594,” p. 234. Antonio Euiz de Montoya, “ Arte, 
Bocabulario, &e., de la Lengua Guarani,” pub. J. Platzmann, Leipzig, 1876, 
Tol. i. J osepb de Ancbieta, in “ Coliec 9 ao de Noticias das JVaqoes Ultramarinas 
nos Dominios Portuguezes. 

® Salxado, “ Memorie Storiche dell’ Australia,” Some, 1851, p. 295. 
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It is fortunately possible to interpret the accounts by the aid 
of earlier information. This West Australian region is that 
visited and excellently described by Sir George Grey, and of 
the languages of which we have dictionaries compiled years 
before by him and by Advocate-General Moore. Erom these it 
appears that the natives do talk of a spirit whom they call 
Mettagvag or Mittagong, who is plainly the Motagon of Salvado ; 
but far from being a supreme good deity, he is an insignificant 
demon identified with the phosphoric fungus. As for the Clienga, 
the evil deity of Bishop Salvado, who kills people and causes 
storms, and lives below ground, he is not an individual at all 
The dead, or spirits of the dead, are called djanga, and the word 
is especially well understood from its being used for the foreigners 
whom the Australians, like many other races, regard as being 
their own dead returned from the distant region to which they 
have departed.^ It is not, however, to be supposed that Bishop 
Salvado's work is valueless and to be set aside on account of 
these misapprehensions. On the contrary, much of the infor- 
mation it contains as to native belief is excellent ; for instance, 
the accounts of the uocol or water-monster, whom the English 
spell waugul, and the causing of disease by magical intro- 
duction of bits of quartz into the patient by the power of the 
sorcerer — hoglia, written in English loylya, or boolia. The two 
great native gods considered to exist are not imaginary, arising, 
as they do, the one from exaggeration of an insignificant native 
demon, the other from the name of a class of spirits transformed 
into the name of an individual spirit. The explanation of 
both misunderstandings seems to lie in the communication 
between whites and savages by broken language, where a few 
words, English or native, are strung together regardless of 
the particles or inflexions which, in either language, give a 
sentence its precise meaning. Such distinctions as that made 
by the English indefinite or definite article, drop away in such 
intercourse. Thus the savage, living in terror of beings corres- 
ponding closely to our ghosts or demons, has learnt to use and 
receive the word “ devil ” in talk about them, and will use such 
phrases as “ devil catch him,” “ devil live down there,” meaning 
a ghost or demon ; but the foreigner, accustomed to ideas of a 
dominant Satan, writes the word down in his note-book with a 
capital, unconscious that he has converted the rude man’s 
simple belief in spirits into a dualistic religion, where one great 
personal Evil Being presides over the powers of evil and stands 
as opponent of the Good Being. 

' Q-. Grey, “ Vocatialary of Dialects of South-West Australia,” 2nd edition 
londou, 1840. G. F. Moore, “DescriptiTe Vocabulary of the Laiignage of the 
Aborigines of Western Australia,” london, 1842, 
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Mr. Oldfield’s account of the "Watchandi tribe gives an 
opportunity of applying a different kind of test. In their 
religion the deity Nambajandi presides over Cadija (heaven), the 
region of delight and abundant game, where good black fellows 
dance and sing for evermore. Warrugura dwells in the regions 
below, and it appears that this latter etil spirit is described 
as having long horns and a tail ; but, till the introduction of 
cattle by the white men, the Aborigines had never seen a horned 
beast, so that we infer that their doctrine of a horned devil 
belongs to the same late period 

With these examples before us of European ideas of deity, 
attributed to or really implanted among the natives of 
Australia, let us now examine the etidence as to a supreme 
deity more widely known and accepted as belonging to the 
religion of the natives of Victoria, ilr. Hale, in the “ Ethnogra- 
phic Volume of Wilkes’ Exploring Voyage,” published in 1840, 
mentions among the WeUington tribes the deity Baiamai 
living on an island beyond the sea to the east ; his food is fish ; 
some natives consider him Creator, while others attribute the 
creation of the world to his son Burambin. Baiamai spoke 
and Burambin came into existence. The February dance to 
Baiamai was brought from a distance by natives.- In 1850 
German Moravian missionaries who went from Melbourne into 
the interior to Mount Franklin recorded their communications 
with the natives they went to evangelize. Their intercourse 
w'as carried on partly by settlers who could interpret, and partly 
in the broken English of the natives, which incidentally proved 
how very closely these had been already in contact with the 
whites. A native, called Bonaparte, pointing up to the sky, 
explained to the missionaries that Pei-a-mei (God) dwelt up 
there. Asked what they thought of him, they said that their 
panghals (sorcerers or doctors) taught them he had made all 
things, but was easy to anger, wherefore they must appease him 
with dances. To this being he gave also the name Malvnian- 
mu-Eok, which the missionaries considered to mean “ father of 
aU ” (in fact inamnunth, father, is in the Victoria dialect).'* Thus 
it appears that Baiame was already, about 1840, a being 
recognized among the natives, but endowed with very native 
attributes in their belief. In late years Mr. A. W. Howitt, in 
his minute and careful account of the native theology of this 
part of Australia, describes Baiame as he found him established 
in native thought, and quotes the story told him by a native 


^ Oldfield in “Transactions of the Ethnological Society,” vol. iii, p. 228. 

" Horatio Hale, “t’nited States Exploring Expedition: Ethnology and 
Philology,” Philadelphia, 1846, p. 110. 

3 “ Evangelisches Missons-AIagazin,” Kew Series IT, Basel, 1860, p. 241. 
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sorcerer who, according to custom, had gone to Baiame fur 
instruction in the supernatural. 

The following is in substance from the words of this native : — 

“ My father had said, we will go to Baiame’s camp. He got 
astride of a thread and put me on another, and we held by each 
other’s arms. At the end of the two threads was Wombu, the 
bird of Baiame. We went through the clouds, and on the other 
side was the sky. We went through the place where the 
doctors go through, and it kept opening and shutting very 
quickly. My father said that if it touched a doctor as he was 
going through, it woidd hurt his spirit, and when he returned 
home he would sicken and die. 

“ On the other side w’e saw Baiame sitting in his camp. He 
was a very great old man with a long beard ; he sat with his 
legs under him and from his shoulders extended two great 
quartz crystals to the sky above him. There were also numbers 
of the boys of Baiame and his people, who are birds and 
beasts.”^ These details, it will have been noticed, are, in some 
respects, of very native character, while in others recalling 
conventional Christian ideas of the Almighty. 

An appendix to Mr. Brough Smyth’s “ Aborigines of Victoria,” 
communicated by the Eev. W. Eidley, for many years a 
missionary in those parts, will bring us, I think, nearer to the 
origin of this alleged native divinity. Baiame, Mr. Eidley teUs 
us, is the name by which the natives in the north-west and w'esr 
of New South Wales designate the Supreme Being. The blacks 
there say he is Carbon-Mas.^a, i.e., Great Master, and when 
asked what they and their fathers know of Baiame, they reply 
that he made earth, and water, and skyq animals and men, that 
he makes the rain come dowm and the grass grow, that he 
delivered their fathers from evil demons, that he welcomes 
good people to the Great Watercourse and Grove (Warrambul) 
in the sky, which is the Milky Way, a paradise of peace and 
plenty ; and that he destroys the bad. The word Baiame is 
derived, according to the Eev. G. C. Greenway', from haia, to 
make, cut out, build. “ For ages unknown this race has 
handed down the word signifving ‘ Maker ’ as the name of the 
Supreme.”^ 

Let us now, however, enquire whether Baiame, near 1840 so 
prominent a di'V'ine figure among the Australians, was known 
to them at all a few years earher. The missionary traveller, 
James Backhouse, a minister of the Society of Friends, spent a 
long time in Australia between 1832-40, partly in what is 


* A. W. Howitt in “ Journal Anthropological Institute,” toI. xri, p. 23, &c. 

- E. Brough Smyth, “Aborigines of Victoria,” Melbourne and London, 1878, 
Tol. ii, Appendix B. 
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now Victoria. In Ids journals he recognizes the well-known 
spirit-beliefs of the Australians, but declares that they have no 
distinct ideas of a Supreme Being. 'William Buckley, the ‘‘ wild 
white man,” who lived thirty years among the natives of the 
district, till he had forgotten English, and describes their 
notions of demons and of becoming white men after death, says 
the same. The Eev. L. E. Threlkeld, the first grammarian and 
lexicographer of Xew South Wales, mentions the bush-deity, 
Koin, who controls the native mysteries and teaches the 
sorcerers, also other demons ; but there was no being known 
to the natives whose name he could adopt as representing 
Deity." 

If then Baiame, unknown to well-informed observers till 
about 1840, suddenly appears then with markedly Biblical 
characteristics, the natural inference is that he arose from the 
teaching of the missionaries. Eidley himself has pubEshed, in 
his volume of Kamilaroi vocabularies, an extract from a 
missionary primer prepared for the Kamilaroi people, which 
begins with, “Baiame verily man made” (Baiame gir giwir 
gimobi), and ends with, “ Baiame verdy heaven, earth, the great 
water, all, every tiling made. Baiame always is Baiame ” ( Baiame 
gir gunagulla, &c.). Mr. Eidley’s evidence is not the less 
valuable from bis treating the word and idea of Baiame as 
native. He says, “ In the ancient and still preserved creed of the 
Murri — ‘ He who built aU things is Baia-me.’ The evidence 
points rather, in my opinion, to “ Baiame ” being the missionary 
translation of the word “ Creator,” used in Scripture lesson- 
books for God, so that when the native Bonaparte explained 
to the Moravian missionaries that Baiame was up in heaven, 
and made all things, and was Father, he was merely repeating 
the very words he had been taught by other missionaries in his 
own part of the country. 

Mr. Howitt, in his papers on the mysteries and other religious 
rites of the Australians in the south-east region of the continent, 
records especiaEy the native ideas as to the deities known as 
Daramulfm and Bunjil. These beings are like ghostly chiefs, 
or headmen of tribes; they are the legendary institutors of 
the initiation ceremonies and other customs, over the due 
keeping up of which they watch, severely punishing infractions. 

Baramuhni, whose name Eidley interprets = “ leg on one 
side,” or “ lame,” takes the ghosts to the sky, and it is consistent 

' James Bacthonse, “ !Sarrative of a Tisit to the Australian Colonies,” 
Loudon, 1843, p. 555, 506. J. Bonwiek, “ William Buckley, the Wild White 
ilau,” Melbourne, 1856, p. 40. John Morgan, “The Life and Adventures of 
tVilliam Buckley,” Hobart, 1852, p. 57. L. E. Threlkeld, “An Australian 
Grammar,” Sydney, 1834 ; and Key. 

' W. Eidley, “ Kamilaroi, and other Australian languages,” Sydney, 1875. 
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with his heavenly abode that it is he who makes the thunder ; 
and, indeed, his thunder is heard in the whirring noise of the 
“ bull-roarer ” sotmded at his mysteries. 

Bimjil lived when on earth at the Falls of Lallal, he went up 
to the sky in a whirlwind, and is there still as the star Fomal- 
haut. In aU this there is much that is probably native, not 
foreign, and consistent with Mr. Howitt’s view that Daramulun 
and Bunjil are originally beings of the nature of divine ancestors, 
dead headmen who still act with benevolent and malevolent 
power over their tribesmen. When, however, with reference to 
them the terms Great Spirit or Supreme Spirit are used, this 
may be accepted as expressing their actual position in the native 
Australian mind, which it is Howitt’s task to represent, but 
there are reasons to show that they only attained this divine 
eminence under Cliristian missionary influence. This is to my 
mind involved in Howitt’s finding them treated as corresponding 
or equivalent to Baiame, the Creator, whose origin I have just 
been discussing.^ 

The manner in which missionary teaching has shaped native 
belief in a Supreme Being comes even more plainly into view 
when we notice the geographical position of the tribes who use 
names equivalent to the appellation “ Our Father,” a term which 
the missionaries of course have been for many years teaching 
them, and which is now found current in tribes differing 
extremely in language, as if it had radiated through the whole 
group from one missionary centre. The Kurnai, we learn from 
Howitt, have only the name Mungan ngaur, i.e., “ Our Father,” 
for their deity, who is tlie same as Baiame, or Bunjil, or Dara- 
mulun in other tribes. Within the very distinct Kamilaroi 
group of tribes, it appears from Mr. Dawson’s account that the 
good spirit Pirnmeheaal, who is kindh', and lives above the 
clouds, and whose voice is thunder, but whom the missionaries 
have made the natives afraid of, is also known as Mamyungrak 
(mam = father), while other tribes appear like the Kurnai to have 
no name for God or the Gootl Spirit but Peep ghnatncEa7i=“ father 
ours.” In giving these details Mr. Dawson is C[uite alive to the 
borrowing of such religious words and ideas from the white men.- 
On the other hand the passage just quoted shows that the 
natives now declare that they believed in Pirnmeheaal as kindly 
before the missionaries gave their people fear of him. So it is 
said that Daramulun not only taught the black fellows their arts 
and presided over their sacred ceremonies, but was called by the 

■ A. W. Howitt, in “ Journal Anthropological Institute,” vol. xiii, p. 185, 
&e. ; vol. xvi, p. 23, &e, 

^ James Dawson, “Australian Aborigines in tyeJem Dihriet of Tictoria,” 
Helbourne, 1881. 
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women Pa pang, “ father,” before the time of the white men, and 
that Bunjil was called Mamingnta, “our father,” before the 
white men came. These assertions must be recorded for what 
they may be worth. Among tribes who, as among the Kamilaroi 
group reckon kinship on the mother’s side, it would be remarkable 
and requiring explanation if the name of father were given to a 
native dndne ancestor of all men, but before arguing this point 
we should have the right to demand first some record of the name 
being known at all to the natives before the white transformation, 
as I may call it, of the native reMgion. 

Space prevents my attempting to discuss here the whole list 
of names of dominant good or evil deity which appear in books 
within the last forty years. Unless the etymology of such 
names is known, they are not instructive. But as to dominant 
evil deity, it is worth wlule to mention two cases where the 
etymology is known. The word mump for the soul dr ghost of 
a dead man belongs to the Woiworimg and other tribes of the 
Kamilaroi group. Howitt gives a native accoimt of a murup 
come back from the sunset land of the dead, to wander on 
earth ; coming in sight of the grave it cries out, “ Hallo ! there 
is my old ’possum rug ; there are my old bones.” The word 
has, by talk with the white men, grown into a term for a had 
spirit, thence into an individual name for the great bad spirit, 
till it now stands in the Western Victorian vocabularies as 
Mump = Devil, who also appears as “ Maker of bad-smeUing 
smoke,” and lives, surrounded by a host of devils, in a place 
called Uniine'kidUen,i\iaX\s, to say “no good,” where he punishes 
the wicked. So elsewhere, tuhigal, “ of the dead, ghost,” has 
become Tidugal = Devil. These transformations have accom- 
panied a corresponding change in ideas of the fate of the 
soul after death. The older native ideas of souls departing to 
some island, or into the western sky, and from time to time 
returning as ghosts to earth, and of their being re-born and 
coming from their distant homes in the bodies of strange 
peoples, Malays or English, have now given place to imported 
ideas of moral judgment and retribution after death. Baiame, 
the Creator, takes the good into heaven ; Mirirul, the Creator, 
in the Illawarra tribes, judges men, taking the good to the sky, 
(mirir), but sending the bad to another place to be punished.^ 
From the Australian we may proceed to the Tasmanian 
religion, which offers interesting considerations from the present 
point of view. The evidence has been so carefully collected in| 
Mr. Eoth’s recent volume that the record may be taken a^ 
practically closed, the task remaining of comparison an® 
criticism to ascertain what may be accepted as genuine native] 
' See the Tocabularies r ’ready referred to. J 
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'belief, and what rejected as due to foreigners’ influence or set 
down by mistake. Considering how superficial was the informa- 
tion of several contributors, it is perhaps remarkable that it can 
be reduced to so much consistency. 

There can be no question as to the general animistic scheme. 
The bebef in shades or ghosts, and their continuance after 
death, when they become protectors of their- hmng relatives ; 
the fear of hostile spirits in the night ; belief in demoniacal 
possession, in nature-spirits thronging the world, and in certain 
greater spirits who may be described as gods, all this is well 
vouched for, and corresponds with the belief of savages else- 
where. As no one even suggests that the Tasmanians had any 
thought of retribution after death, the absence of this doctrine 
may be taken for granted. The present question touches what 
is said of belief in greater spirits or gods, whether any such 
approaches the definition of a Supreme Being or God, or of a 
Devil. Milligan in one account says that they considered one 
or two spirits to be of omnipotent energy, but that they do not 
seem to have invested even these with attributes of benevolence. 
The apparent .strength of this statement, liowever, is much 
reduced by comparison with his other account, that they were 
polytheists belie\dng in a plurality of powerful but generally 
evil-disposed beings inhabiting the mountains, &c., of whom a 
few were supposed to be of great power, the majority being 
like our goblins and elves. Again, Leigh and Jefferys (one of 
whom repeats from the other) declare that the Tasmanians 
believe in two spirits, the good spirit who governs the day, and 
the evil spirit who governs the night ; and when any of their 
family are on a journey they sing to the good spirit for their 
protection. It is, however, stated on the better authority of 
Milligan that it is to the spirits of departed relations that they 
look for help, the great spirits not being benevolent, so that 
probably Leigh and Jefferys were mistaken as to whom the 
chant was addressed to. Backhouse says they attribute the 
strong emotions of their minds to the devil, but it is not clear 
that by the devil they meant anything more than a spirit. He 
remarks also that these people have received a few faint ideas 
of the existence and superintending providence of God, but in 
support of this vague suggestion he otlers no evidence. 

On turning to accoimts which can be tested by the Tasmanian 
vocabularies, it appears that some statements as to spirits or 
gods are ratified by language, and some not. Eobinson declare.^ 
that the natives believed in the existence of both a good and an 
evil spirit ; the latter they called Raegoo wrapper, to whom they 
attributed all their afflictions, and they used the same word to 
express thunder and lightning. In the vocabularies the name 
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for evil spirit, &c., appears in less grotesque spelling as iagucr- 
roperne, rargeropper, redkirapa, riggaropa. Beside this, I place 
another statemeTit, by Davies, that the natives believe in the 
existence of an evil spirit, called by some tribes Namma, who 
has power by night, of him they are much afraid, and never 
willingly go out in the dark. I never could make out, Pavies 
adds, that they believed in a good deity, for although they spoke 
of one, it struck me that it was what they had been told ; they 
may, however, believe in one who has power by day. Comparing 
this again with the vocabularies, it appears that noicam or 
noa/mma, is actually Tasmanian for thunder, while in another 
dialect JSamma and Namneboomck are actually identified with 
Riggaroppa as names of the devil or spirit of e\il. This 
evidence is conclusive that the native deity whom white men 
taught the Tasmanian to identify with the devil, was really their 
spirit or god of thunder and lightning, and a harmful being, of 
whom the natives went in terror. On looking through the vocabu- 
laries for mention of any deity regarded as good or supreme, I 
find only in Milligan’s own vocabulary, Tigga.na MarruLona, 
given as equivalent to spirit, of great creative power. Had 
Milligan thought this to indicate a native doctrine of a Supreme 
Being he must have said so in his accounts of their religion. 
The whole evidence for a Tasmanian supreme good spirit is in 
my opinion worthless. 

So far as I can judge, such criticism of accounts of savage 
theology as has been here employed, while tending to remove 
as foreign any doctrines approaching full monotheism and 
dualism, moral government, and future retribution, leaves 
untouched in the religions of the lower races the lower 
developments of animism, especially the belief in souls and 
their continuance after death, manes, demons, nature-spirits 
pervading the world, and reaching their fullest e.xpansion in 
great polytheistic gods. The present argument is, however, 
abundantly enough for consideration by itself, and there is 
advantage in not entering here upon a field of theory where 
opinion may be divided, but remaining on .ground which every 
school of thinkers will agree needs thorough exploration and 
clearing for further operations. Though no attempt is here 
made to go beyond some tvqiical cases of the blending of 
religions of different stages of culture, it has, I trust, become 
evident that the enquiry they involve is of importance. While 
anthropology, as regards the collection of materials for studv 
of the religions of the world has gained of late vastly, the 
time has come for a more thorough criticism of these materials, 
so as to separate in the religions of the lower races tlie 
genuinely early and native part from the accretions and 
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transformations due to contact with civilized foreigners. By 
such examples as those brought forward, it will have been seen 
that there is a serious clearance to be made. It must not only 
lie admitted, but made known as widely as possible among 
students both of language and rehgion, that the means for 
fully settling the relation between the rehgions of the less 
;ind more cultured peoples are not at present complete, and can 
(inly be made so by further investigations in the dialects and 
beliefs of savages and barbarians. These two kinds of work 
complete and correct one another in forming a sohd foundation 
on which the anthropological theory of rehgion must be per- 
manently built. 


Discussion. 

Hr. S. H, Ray said: — lu his instructive and interesting paper 
Dr. Tylor has brought forward many curious illustrations of the 
misapprehension of savage religious terms by those who have to 
provide for them a Christian literature. As Dr. Tylor’s examples 
ate drawn from the languages of America and Australia, it may 
be worth vhile to give a few examples of similar mistakes in 
expressing ideas foreign to savage minds by the use of native 
words, which I have found in the languages of Oceania. What is 
speeiallv to be notictd in the Oceanic terms is, that they are not 
always the names of spiritual beings, as in America and Australia, 
hut in some cases denote material objects. 

The nearest approach to the American “ Manitoii” which is to 
he found in Oceania, is the Polynesian term “ Afuai’ which 
originally meant a god, a spirit,” and is now used in missionary 
literature for “ God, tJie God.” In the latter sense Atua has been 
introduced into the languages of Elate and Halekula, New 
Hebrides. There, of course no objection can be made to its use, as 
the term is entirely foreign to the languages. 

In the language of Nguna, or Montague Island, New Hebrides, 
the word used for “ God ” is “ Siiqe.” In a paper on “ Religiou.s 
Beliefs in Melanesia,” read before the Institute {Journal, vol. x). 
Dr. Codrington described the Suqe of Banks’ Islands as a club or 
society of which the members were arranged in distinct grades. 
Position in this club determined to a great extent the position of 
the individual in native society. The highest places were only 
reached after considerable expense, and depended chieflv on the 
goodwill of the members, hut also, to some extent, on a supposed 
possession of supernatural power. Thus the Suqe wielded con- 
siderable influence over the lower sections of the community. In 
Pentecost Island, New Hebrides. Dr. Codrington describes Suqe- 
matua (a kind of Melanesian Sa/fa'/rnjy) as a spirit who was con- 
tinually doing, and proposing to do, things in a wrong way, when 
Tngar. the Creator, was doing them properly. In Leper's Island 
Sriqe carried his disagreement with Tagar to such an excess that 
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Tagar paddled away and left Sttqe to his own devices. Since 
then things have been continually going wrong. It seems 
probable that the native notion in Ngnna is, that ISuqe is respon- 
sible for the condition of evervthing as it now exists, and the 
missionary seeking a native name for Grod, as the primary cause of 
all, has adopted tbo word S-uqe to express his idea of Creator. 

In lai. the Melanesian district of Uvea, in the Loyalty Island, 
by a somewhat similar misunderstanding, the word for “evil,” 
with a slight change of sound, has been used for “ God.” In that 
language the equivalent of the adjective “bad,” or “evil,” is Icong. 
Things which are had are naturally things to he dreaded, hence 
the word was taken to be also the name of an evil spirit. It is by 
no means clear even that the natives had any conception of one 
specially evil spirit ; their religion, as in Lifu and other islands of 
the group, consisting probably in a belief in good or bad influences 
associated with various objects. Finding it impossible to procure 
the abolition of the word Icong, expressing the object of dread, the 
matter was compromised by substituting the guttural trill (written 
kh, and called by Dr. Codrington the Melanesian g) for the surd. 
Thus in the Slew Testament khong appears as the equivalent 
of the English “ God,” and we have in Luke iv, 34, the con- 
tradiction — At ae kajp ge khong,'” “the man that is holy (tapit) of 
Khong.” 

Perhaps the most curious mistake is to he found in the lansuage 
of the Western Tribe of Torres Strait. In an account of these 
people in the Journal of the Institute for February, 1890, Pro- 
fessor Haddon refers to the augud or totem by which the clans oh 
the Island of Mabuiag were distinguished. The men wore the 
totems (crocodile, snake, shark, &c.) cut or tattooed on the right 
shoulder, the women had them cut on the small of the hack. In 
a translation of the Gospel of St. Mark made for the Western Tribe 
by (probably) a native teacher on Saibai, we And Augud used for 
“ God,” and in the opening verse read Heuahi rnina kapti zagital 
Jesu, Keriso-ino, Angadau kazi,” “ This (is) writing good things 
done of Jesus Christ, Augend’s son.” 

Other examples could easily be found of similar mistakes in the 
use of words alopted for religious expressions in the languasres of 
savage tribes. From a philological point of view the subject 
opened by Dr. I’ylor is one of very great interest. To the mis- 
sionary, or wonld-be missionary, it is of fundamental importance 
to the real success of his work. 

Mr. Distant said : It seems likely that we shall never reallv 
understand the religious or speculative ideas of so-called savages, 
until we commence the study of the opinions held on these 
matters by the masses at home. What is the idea of the “Great 
Spirit ” among the savages (to use a misleading word usually 
applied to other races) found in our own great cities ; and would 
it not be better to commence the study in Whitechapel rather than 
proceed at once to Africa or Australia f Among the South 
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African Bantu Kafirs I hare lately visited, I fonnd the majority 
ready to believe anything and everything told them by their 
elders, whilst the chiefs, who are always more intellectnal, some- 
times exhibit a healthy scepticism. Is it not jnst the same in 
England, and would not the enquiry proceed much more rapidly if 
we investigated at first the crude and often simple ideas held on 
these matter-s by onr own people, and thus he better able to 
formulate a method of enquiry to be applied to other races. 
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NoYEitBER 24th, 1891. 

E. W. Beabrook, Esq., F.S.A., Viee-P resident, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 

The following elections were announced : — 

The Most Hon. the Marquess of Bute, K.T., of Cardiff 
Castle. 

George A. Kexnedy, Esq., of 10, Seedley Terrace, Pendle- 
ton, Manchester. 

‘Walter P; Cuxuffe, Esq., of Inverness Terrace, Hyde 
Park. 

Herbert ‘'rt'AED, Esq., of Shepherd’s Hill House, Harefield, 
U Abridge. 

Arthur J. Ey.ass, Esq., F.S. A., of Holywell, Oxford. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors : — 

For the Libeaet. 

From the Secretary of St.ate for the Colosies. — Despatch from 
His Honour the Administrator of British Kew Guinea, re- 
porting visit of inspection to the Louisiades and neighbouring 
islands. Fob 1891. 

From Dr. P. L. Sceatee. — Esayo Etnoldgico sobre los Aborigines 
del Estado de Antioquia en Colombia. By Andres Posada 
Arango. 8vo. Paris, 1871. 

From Dr. L. Stieda. — ilaterialien zur Anthropologie des 
Kaukasus. By Dr. X. W. Giltschenko. 8vo. Ib91. 

From the Acthor. — Congress russischer Xaturforscher und Aerzte 
in St. Petersburg, 1890. By Dr. L. Stieda. 4to. 

Th. Koeppen : Beitriige zur Frage nacli der Urheimath und 

der Urverwandtsohaft des indo-europaischen und des finnisch- 
ugrischen Y olksstamines. By Dr. L. Stieda. 4to. 
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From the Author. — Examination of a Theory of the Mental Con- 
stitution. By C. Staniland Wake. Svo. Chicago, 1&91. 

L’Honime dans la nature. By Paul Topinard. Svo. Paris, 

1891. Woodcuts. 

Der Gaumenvvalst. By Prof. Dr. Ludwig Stieda. Svo. 

1891. Plates. 

Fragments of the History of a Lost Tribe. By Dr. Lorenzo 

G. Yates. Svo. 

From the Meteorological Office. — Bidrag till Kannedom af 
Finlands Xatur och Folk. H. 49. -50. 

From the Ecole h’Axtheopologie tParis). — Revue mensuelle, 
1891. Ho. 11. 

From the Goteevmevtop Perak. — The Perak Government Gazette. 
Yol. iv. Hos. 31, 32. 

From the State Board op Health (Massachusetts). — Annual 
Report. 1890. 

From the Acadehie des Scievces de Cracovie. — Bulletin Inter- 
nationale. 1891. Nos. 7, 8. Rocznik zarzadu. 183S. 
Pamietnik Wydzialu matematyczno-przyrodniczego. T. .vvi, 
xvii. Rozprawy Wydzialu matematyczno-przyrodniczego. T. 
xis, XX. Zbidr wiadomo^ei do antropologii krajowej. T. xiii. 
From the Editor. — Ballettino di Paletnologia Italiana. Tom. 
0 3( 7 

Nature. Nos. IloO, 1151. 

Revue Scientifique. T. xlviii. Nos. 20, 21. 

Science. Nos. 451, 452 

From the Rotal Aechjiolouical Ixstituie. — The Archseolosical 
Journal. No. 191. 

From the Austkalux MusECii. — Records. Yol. i. No. 9. 

From the Society' op Arts. — Journal. Nos. 2034, 2035. 


Tlie Secretary read a paper by Mr. H. 3Iitfokd B.a.eber on 
“ Perforated Stone.s of South Africa.” 

Mrs. C.YREV HoBSOJf, Mr. Distant, and Mr. Walhouse 
joined in the discussion. 

A paper on “The Indians of the Similk’anieen, British 
Columbia,” by Mrs. S. S. Allison, was read. 

The Chaikman and Dr. Leitneii took part in the discussion. 


The Pekfoeated Stones cf Socth Africa. 

By H, Mitford Barbee. 

The perforated water-worn stones of South Africa, commonlv 
called “Bushman stones,” are found in various localitiei 
frequently at a depth of twenty feet below the surface often 
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mixed with other water-worn houlders in the beds of rivers and 
other places. One of these perforated stones was found in 
the Kimberley ciamoud mine, at a depth of about forty feet. 
They are not confined to certain localities, but occur, one may 
almost state, everywhere, although in some parts they are 
more numerous than in others. Their usual weight is from 
two to six pounds, more or less ; they are not always round, but 
nearly so. 

There has been much speculation and conjecture as to how 
these stones were perforated, and also for what purpose they 
were used : they are intensely hard, and drilling the holes must 
have been a work of considerable labour. Some have supposed 
that thev were used for giving weight to digging sticks ; the 
traveller Burchell mentions the digging stick in his hook ; others 
imagined them to be pipes for smoking Indian hemp (cannabis 
Indiea), whilst some even go so far as to believe that they were 
made and used by the Bushmen, but for what purpose they do 
not state. This is, however, very improbable. The idle erratic 
Bushman, with his wandering thriftless- habits, living upon 
roots, or passing through the country in search of game, ostrich 
eggs, &c., or following the locust swarms for weeks together, 
living upon them, and sleeping where they sleep day after day, 
through storm and sunshine, was not the man to devote hours 
of labour to this work ; neither would he cany them from one 
part of the country to another. However, there can be no 
doubt that these stones were like all other utensils, used for a 
particular purpose, especially in those early days when work 
was not a labour of love. Of their great antiquity there can 
be no doubt from the positions in which they have been 
discovered. 

The natives that inhabit the mountainous regions beyond 
Leydenburg, and the neighbourhood of Pilgrims' Best and Mac 
Mac (which was formerly a place where alluvial gold was sought, 
in eastern South Africa) are for the most part an exceedingly 
mixed race, consisting chietly of Shangaris and Basutos. These 
people are celebrated in their country, which abounds in ex- 
ceedingly rich iron ore, as woi'kers in iron, which is one of their 
chief industries. Many of them are clever at their trade, 
although their manufactures are of the rudest nature. The 
forge and the bellows, however, are not only curious but very 
ingenious contrivances, the last named being made of the hide 
of the Sable antelope. The skin is taken whole from the body 
of the animal, the skinning commencing from the hind quarters 
and finishing at the neck, where it is severed just below the 
head. All the incisions are carefully and neatly stitched to 
prevent the escape of air, the skin is then made soft and 
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pliable, and an incision is male in the centre of this bag of 
about six inches in length ; on each side of this aperture a 
piece of strong stick is inserted of the same length on each 
side, with a loop of hide attached to admit of the fingers and 
thumb of the blower, each hand working a separate bellows. 
The tube or blow-pipe of the bellows is made of the long bent 
horn of the antelope, with the apex cut off below the natural 
hollow part of it, the large end or base of the horn is firmly 
affixed to the neck of the bag, but placed slightly on one side. 
When the whole thing is finished and ready for working, the 
pair of bellows are placed in position in front of the forge, 
which simply consists of a low semi-circular wall made of 
clay, in the centre of which are placed side by side two of the 
above-mentioned perforated stones ; they are usually built into 
the clay wall, where they remain as fixtures. 

The pair of bellows are placed immediately in front of the 
forge, and six or eight inches apart, with the nozzle of each 
placed in the apertures of the perforated stones, the nozzle not 
extending further than the middle of the stone, which is the 
narrowest part of the hole. It will be seen that by this 
arrangement the stone is of the greatest value in preventing 
the horn from being injured by the heat of the charcoal. The 
blower, or worker of the bellows, takes up his position by 
kneeling between the two and by placing a hand in each 
bellows, opening and shutting the valves alternately in the centre 
of the bag by pressing up and down, and thus inflating it. The 
anvil is simply a heavy fiat stone. The hammer is an oblong 
piece of iron with a hole in the centre for the insertion of a 
rough wooden handle. 


Discussion. 

Mr. Walhouse remarked that the bellows for the furnaces 
described in Mr. Barber’s paper almost exactly resemble the 
bellows used for the native iron-fusing furnaces iu Southern India, 
snch as have been immemorially used in making the “ wootz,'' or 
Indian steel, the nature and manufacture of which had long been a 
perplexity. In India bamboos are used for blow-pipes instead 
of horns as in Africa ; the double bellows are worked by two men, 
one at each, for at least two hours before the ore fuses. 
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Accol’n^t of the Sdolkameen Inluans of British Colibibia. 

By Mrs. S. S. Allison. 

Of tlie origin of the former inhabitants of the Similkameen 
I know nothing, but of the tribe at present occupying the 
valley tradition relates that about 150 years ago a small band 
of the warlike Chilcotins, accompanied by their wives and 
decked in their war paint and feathers, crossed the Frazer 
Eiver on the war path to avenge a wrong (the death of a chief) 
inflicted on them by the Shuswaps of the Bonaparte and 
Thompson. 

Penetrating too far into the interior the winter suddenly set 
in, they found their retreat cut off and themselves hemmed in 
by their enemies. They were, however, in a country abounding 
in game of all kind.s, which, together with the long black 
lichens that descended from the pine trees, afforded them ample 
sustenance. 

Establishing themselves in the upper valley of the Similkameen 
they manfully faced the rigours of the winters, and bravely held 
their own against their foes. Making friends with the Spokans 
(who admired the fairness of their women) they inter-married 
with that tribe and increased in numbers for many years till, in 
common with all the neighbouring tribes, they were nearly 
obliterated by that dire scourge, small-pox. Since that time 
civilization has nearly finished tne work begun by small-pox, viz., 
the e.xtinction of the tribe. Whether this is due to the entire 
change that has taken place in their food and manner of life it 
is hard to say, but I know from pereonal experience that the 
Similkameen Indians of to-day* are totally' different both 
physically* and mentally from what they were thirty or even 
twenty years ago. Though the women are of small stature 
(possibly from the custom of marrying them before they* have 
attained their full growth) the men average five feet six in 
height; their frames are lithe and muscular, their movements 
cpiick and graceful. 

In complexion they are very light, being more of the yellow 
paleness of the Chinese than the copper colour of the Pied Indian, 
and like the Chinese they have small hands and feet. Their hair •; 
varies from jet black to red brown, and in some cases there is r 
just a glint of gold in it ; many of them have a kink or wave ’ 
almost amounting to a curl in their locks, of which they are very -• 
proud. Formerly they* were hardy* and enduring, and capable j 
of sustaining great fatigue. Before there was any regular means. |‘ 
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of transport over tlie mountains lying between Hope, on the 
Frazer, and the Similkameen, the Indians used to be employed to 
pack provisions over on their backs. Their packs were sus- 
pended by means of a band or strap passed over their fore- 
heads, and I have known some of them pack three sacks of 
hour (150 lbs.) on their back, while travelling on snow-shoes 
for a distance of 65 miles over a rough mountainous road, with 
a depth of 25 feet of snow on the summit of the Hope Mountain, 
over which the trail ran. 

Sometimes a whole family would start out on one of these 
packing e.vpeditions, the children, as well as their parents, each 
taking a load, and accomplishing the journey in six or eight days 
according to the state of the road. If an unusually violent 
snowstorm overtook an Indian while travelling in the mountains 
he would dig a hole in the snow, cover Idmself with his blanket, 
and allow himself to be snowed up ; here he would calmly sleep 
tin the snow had passed; then he would proceed on his Journey. 
The Similkameens are not good runners, though I have known 
some of them when sent a message keep up a steady jog trot for 
ten hours and cover a long stretch, but they are not by any means 
swift-footed, nor do they develop pedestrianism. They are born 
horsemen ; as soon as a child can sit alone it is placed on horse- 
back, indeed before that it becomes familiarised with horses, for 
while a child is still bound on a “ papoose stick,” it is hung by 
a strap to the pummel of its mother’s saddle, and away it goes 
flying with her over the bunch grass hdls, and they thus make 
good riders with firm, easy, graceful seats. As they depend on 
hunting for a large portion of their food they are, of course, 
good shots. They now use the same weapons as the white 
settlers — Winchesters, '-y: bore generally, Ballards, Eemingtons, 
and Henry rifles. Formerly they used bows and arrows, lariats, 
and snares. 

Deer were often snared ; two saplings growing in a convenient 
spot on either side of a deer I’un were selected and bent down, 
and a noose suspended between their tops; the deer were then 
tlriven down the run by men and dogs. The frightened animals 
bounded heedlessly along till they came to the snare, where 
tliey were quickly involved in the noose, releasing in their 
struggles the bent saplings, which, springing into their natural 
position, hung the deer thus caught. At regular times in the 
autumn the whole tribe would assemble, and scouring the 
country for miles with their dogs, would drive large herds of 
deer into some mountain cut cle sac where the hunters with their 
bows and arrows were stationed beforehand, ready for the whole- 
sale slaughter of the bewildered creatures. 

Deer were often pursued on horseback and lassooed with a 
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strong reata. I have been told by an old man of the tribe that 
the sharp horns of the mountain goat fixed on shafts of hard 
wood were formerly used as spears both in hunting and warfare, 
as also stone knives and hatchets. I have seen the rude flint 
arrowheads used in past times, also a stone cliisel. Some 
ten or twelve years ago an Indian who was in need of an axe, 
but too poor to buy one. made himself a very serviceable one of 
stone, the same he said as his father had used. 

In pursuing deer, sheep, or goats, the Similkameens used a 
species of dog crossed with the wolf or coyote (the wolf making 
the best cross, the result being a braver, fiercer animal, while 
those crossed with the coyote had more of the cowardly, slinking 
nature of that cowardly creature); these were fleet, strong, and 
highly prized by their owners. In early times the women were 
nearly as good hunters as the men, but since they have grown 
civilized they have given it up lest tlie white settlers should 
laugh at them, for they are highly sensitive to ridicule. 

Before shotguns were plentiful among the Indians, birds were 
snared in slip nooses set in the trees they frecpiented. The fool 
bird (a species of grouse quite deserving its name) was caught 
with a loop tied to the end of a long pole ; the loop was thrown 
over the bird’s head and just “yanked” off the tree or bush on 
which it sat. 

Fish were caught in the Similkameen and its tributaries in 
basket traps and by horse-hair lines with tliorn or cactus hooks 
attached. The fish were also caught in nets placed across a 
stream; these nets were formed of twine made from a native hemp 
which the women gather, beating out tlie fibre with stones and 
forming a twisted thread or twine by rolling it with their hands 
on their bare thighs. It is rather a comical sight to see a group 
of women manufacturing twine ; this twine is strong, and is 
used for many purposes. 

Before matches found their way to these Indians fii’e was pro- 
duced by inserting a piece of hard wood into a punk, stump, or 
log, and twirling it round between the hands until the friction 
induced combustion. The inconvenience of kindling fires in 
this maimer made the Indians chary of allo^-ing their tires to 
be extinguished. 

I cannot learn that there was any particidar significance 
attached to fire (though it was the medium through which 
oti'eiiugs were made to the dead), but they have some tradition 
of an underground tire. 

I have been told both by an Okanagan and a Similkameen 
Indian of a river that is said to be somewhere in the mountains 
that after a rather turbulent course, leaps over a high precipice 
and sinks into a deep hole that goes down into the earth till it 
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reaches “ kee-kee-lee fire ” (underground fire), and steam or 
smoke, as they call it, ascends from the hole — the river is here 
lost. Xeither of the Indians who told me the story had seeu 
the place himself, but both said their fathers had seen it ; they 
were both old men, and, as far as I could learn, were not 
acquainted — they both, however, told the same story. The 
other Indians knew nothing of this river, but said the old men 
had heard of it from their fathers. This may have been a 
tradition brought with them from their old home, or it may 
have been a he manufactured for the amusement of them 
friends. 

As I have before remarked, the Indian of to-day and the 
Indian of former years are altogether different beings; their 
food to-day is the same as ours, or rather they hve more 
luxuriously than any poor white settler would think of doing ■ 
they will not do without tea, coffee, sugar, flour, sago, rice, jams, 
jeUy, canned fruit, in fact all that is good. Formerly their food 
consisted of venison, fresh and dried game of ah kinds, beaver 
tahs am I bears’ paws being esteemed a dainty. The seeds of 
the sunflower pounded furnished a sort of flower that was 
made into cakes. The root of the speetlum (a plant resembhng 
portulaca) was dug in the spring and eaten either boded with 
the bark of the service berry, which imparts an almond flavour, 
or dried ; when dried it made an e.xceUent substitute for bread. 
The cactus, or prickly pear, was roasted and eaten with meat. 
The stitome (a sort of wild potato), a root growing abundantly 
iu wet land, was gathered in its season. Various edible fungi 
growing in the earth or in the woods were much used. The 
long black lichens on which the deer feed were gathered and 
soaked for a long time in . the river ; a pit was then dug and 
hned first uith a layer of hot stones, over these a layer of green 
branches was placed ; the wet lichens were then put in the pit, 
and covered \vith another layer of green branches, and more' 
stones and weeds ; the whole was then earthed over. When 
the pit was opened some days later the lichen was found run 
into substance resembling india-rubber in taste and tenacity ; 
this was cut into cakes ; it is not much wonder that the 
delicacy was given up. The berry of the milshettleman (or 
nic-a-nic) was called ike, and when dried and pounded was 
used as sweetening, and no doubt it tasted sweet to people 
unacquainted with sugar. The nic-a-nic or kinnekinic is an 
evergreen creeping plant with a brilliant red berry. Though 
the berry is no longer used as sugar the leaves are still dried 
and smoked when tobacco or the money to purchase it is 
scarce. 

The wild onions are still dug and cooked in pits in the 
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manner similar to the mode of cooking lichens. There are 
numerous edible roots — the bulb of the tiger Idy and a yellow 
snowdrop are much used — ^also a kind of celery. Lebine (?) is 
made from the soap berry, which is beaten with the hand in 
water till it forms a stiff froth resembling soap-suds — this is 
very nice. There is a tea they used to drink said to possess 
many virtues fvery good for consumptives), which the Hudson’s 
Bay Company tried to introduce into England under the name 
of Labrador tea. The service berry was a staple with the 
Similkameens. "When the berries were ripe mats were laid 
under the bushes and the berries were beaten ofi‘ them on to the 
mats ; these were then dried in the sun ; a portion was then 
reserved for home consumption, the rest were put in sacks made 
of rushes strung together by threads of wild hemp, and traded 
with either the Hope or Okanagan Indians for dried salmon or 
watertight baskets, in the manufacture of which the Hope 
Indians excelled. These baskets were used for boiling water or 
meat ; the baskets were filled with water and hot stones thrown 
in till it boiled. To roast the meat was transfixed with stakes 
which were driven into the ground in front of their fires. The 
Hope Indians wove mats of cedar bark, and these the Similka- 
meen Indians greatly preferred to those they made themselves 
with tule or rushes threaded on twine (also of their own 
manufacture) as they were stronger and did not harbour vermin. 
The summer dwellings were made of these mats thrown over a 
circular frame of poles. The winter houses were simply pits 
dug in the ground and roofed with poles and earth. A hole at 
the top afforded ingress and egress to the dwellers (a notched 
pole serving as a ladder or stairway); this orifice was also sole 
chimney. 

These houses were known as kee-kee-lee (a Chinook ex- 
pression), and were very dirty, unwholesome dens, harbouring 
every kind of filth and disease. After the last visitation, 
however, of small-pox, the Indians were persuaded to give up 
using them. It is now about twenty-five years since they 
budt their first log cabin at their ^ullage of Chu-chu-ewa. 
This village now boasts a church and many good warm houses. 
The Similkameens to-day are Catholics, having been won over 
to that faith by the patience and long-sulFeriug of the Oblate 
Fathers. Their old religion, as far as I can ascertain, was very 
simple. 

They believed in an Almighty Spirit, the Creator of all things, 
and Master of all — Him they adored as the father : there were 
other spirits — the woods, mountains, water, and even. fire were 
full of them, but they were subordinate spirits entirely under 
the control of “ the Father,” some of these subordinate spirits 
TOL. XXI. Z 
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wci'e good and some evil The spirits called Sonnie-app-oos 
were not altogether as had as their name indicates (devils) ; most 
u£ them seem to have been nentral. The old chief Tumisco 
(? Minisco) used to tell me of one he met with in Mount 
("mppaco and Mount Baker (where he was hunting across the 
jircsent boundary line). Tlds Sonnie-appoo is described by 
Tumisco as being in form like a large black man covered with 
long, silky hair, and so strong that when once caught asleep by 
Tumisco and his followers, and by them bound to the ground by 
strong reatas, on waking he merely stretched himself and rose 
11 j) with ease, snapping the thongs like threads, and shaking off 
ll c hunters who clung to him to hold him down, as if they had 
bu n mosq^uitoes, but doing them no further injury, though his 
sccmful laughter as he ‘eluded Tumisco must have been pro- 
's o king. I have heard the Indians describe some Sonnie-appoos 
(il at used to frequent a certain place in what is now our cattle 
r.itich), as having the body of a man, the head of a deer, with a 
buman face covered ■with deer’s h^, the limbs were also those 
('f a deer. From the shoulders sprung the wings of a bat, which 
seemed to vibrate in the air perpetually. These spirits were 
kiiidly rather than otherwise. The spirits most dreaded were 
the spiiits of the dead, which the Indians imagine are very 
ea-ily offended and very -vindictive, even to their late friends. 
'I'heir eyeballs gleam -with baneful fire, and from their nostrils 
>tnoke proceeds, their appearance is altogether frightful, and 
ilicy don’t glide about like honest, Christian ghosts, but spin 
round and round as they advance to meet their friends, making 
tl'.e while the most unearthly noise, these frightful apparitions 
arc generally appeased by a feast or potlatch, which I think is 
nothing more nor less than a feast in honour of the dead. The 
medicine man or doctor was a very important personage, and 
veaUy not the entire humbug he is represented by those who 
merely give him a cursory glance. 

Some of them have developed a strong magnetic power, 
and the extraordinary power they do exercise over their jiatients 
i.' due entirely to animal magnetism. I have not the least 
(!(iubt of it, for I have seen many cases where they have really 
elfected cures. The music they use is a sort of half drum 
resembling a tom-tom, and they kept up a low, monotonous 
cliant while charming the evil spirit from their patient; soine- 
limes a certain mat was used, and the spirit once beguiled on to 
it had to stay there till released by the doctor. All sickness 
was supposed to be the work of an evil spirit who fastened on a 
victim and hung on, drawing away his life till charmed away 
by the doctor, who worked himself into a state of perfect frenzy, 
singing and dancing while he was tiying to lure the evil spirit 
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from his patient, and he would go through the motions of 
wrestling with some invisible foe, the sweat pouring from his 
body ; he would fall down perfectly exhausted, or fall and roll 
over and over as if struggling with some powerful adversary. 
I have watched them from a httle way off and am sure that if 
there is any deception it is themselves the doctors deceive. I 
think they are really possessed of the belief that they are 
struggling with some supernatural power. I have often seen 
a strong man so exhaust^ after six hour's of doctoring that he 
could hardly walk. 

In one case where the patient was consumptive ( a prevalent 
disease amongst them) the doctor worked by suction, that is to 
say, he sucked a certain part of the patient’s chest till he had 
made a hole through which he sucked portions of the diseased 
lungs and quantities of clotted blood, varying the operation by 
endeavouring to draw the “e\'il one” from his patient by 
dancing and singing-; some white men who were present during 
the climax of his struggle with the “ evil one,” left the house in 
perfect horror, they said that the doctor was so terribly in earnest 
that it seemed impossible to doubt that he was fighting with 
some unseen adversary. Some of the doctors claimed to be 
clairvoyants also, if anything was stolen they said they could, 
by touching something that had been near the stolen article, 
find out the thief. They claim to be able to extract toads and 
other horrors from the bodies of their patients. Setting the 
mysterious part of the doctors aside, they have some reaUy 
valuable medicines. I have seen people apparently in the last 
stage of consumption cured by them — it seems a pity they 
should have taken to “white man’s medicines.” For blood- 
spitting they use a decoction of the fibrous roots of the spruce. 
For rheumatism, the root of the soap berry (from which lebine 
is made), while the berry itself is considered an excellent 
stomachic. A decoction of swamp poplar bark and spruce roots 
is used in syphilis. The bark of the wild cherry is much used 
by the women, also tansy root. 

The wild cherry is used both as a tonic and expectorant, and 
is good for consumptives. There is a plant resembling the 
anemone, the root of which when bruised makes a powerful 
blister ; and another resembling the geranium, the root of which 
will cure ringworm and dry up an old sore. The inner bark of 
the pine is used early in spring when the sap is rising ; the tree 
nettle is used as physic, also as a wash for the hair, which it 
renders thick, soft, and glossy. "Wild strawberry acts as an 
astringent ; it would take too long to enumerate the different 
herbs used by these Indians. 

Their chief panacea for all ills is the sweat bath ; this is 
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nothing more than a hole dug in the ground and covered by 
a conical roof formed of green branches and earth, a small 
aperture is left in the side for the bather to crawl into ; a fire 
is built outside, and a number of stones heated — these, when 
sufficiently hot, are placed in the sweat house ; the bather then 
crawls in, taking with him a small kettle of water; closing the 
orifice, he drops the water gradually on the hot stones, till the 
house is filled with steam and heat ; this he endures as long as 
possible ; when he can stand it no longer, he rushes out and 
plunges into the cold river ; the performance is repeated three 
or four times, according to taste. When the doctor cured, he 
was paid in blankets, horses, or cattle, according to agreement ; 
hut when unsuccessful, he often had to pay for it with his life. 
The doctors were often employed as mediators between the 
living and the dead ; that is to say, when an offended ghost 
disturbed its late friends by unseemly scratchings and knockings 
the doctor was employed to enquire into the matter, and having 
ascertained the cause from the perturbed spirit, informed those 
whom it might concern. The general cause of trouble between 
the hving and the dead being some neglect or slight to their 
memory; to appease the poor wandering spirit it was often 
necessary to e.'ffiume its late habitation. The disinterred bones 
were then carefully gathered together, each relation in turn 
lifting a bone from out of the mass of corruption, and placing 
it as nearly as possible in its proper place, on a clean new robe 
or blanket (the head being placed at the top, the rib bones in 
the middle, and the feet at the foot), clean new clothes were 
laid on the bones, the old weapons, if in good condition, 
restored to place, the whole being once more wrapped up and 
laid in the tomb ; during this operation, the chief actors had 
their noses and ears stuffed with sweet-sceuted grass. When 
an Indian died, he was laid out in state on a couch of skins — 
everything put on the body was new — his bow and arrows 
were laid at his side along with his knife, his friends then 
assembled around him to feast — a portion of the fea.st re- 
served for him was burned, as also certain gifts and offerings, 
such as calico, clothing, &c. ; when the feast was over, his 
friends advanced, and, taking his hand, bade him fareweU. 
There was rather an amusing story, current some years ago, of 
a young man who bore little good will to a deceased chief, 
expressing an uncompUmeutary wish while shaking hands with 
his corpse, when, to the horror of those present, and the young 
man in particular, by some relaxation of the muscles, the dead 
man’s hand closed on that of the living man, who tugged in 
vain to free himself from the vice-like grasp, and had finally 
to be released by his friends forcing open the dead chiefs 
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hand; the young man was so terribly frightened that he 
afterwards dwindled to a mere skeleton, and the doctor had 
hard work to chase away the evil spirit that, quitting the 
chiefs corpse, had fastened on him. Immediately after a 
funeral takes place, the encampment is moved, lest the spirit 
of the deceased should revisit it; the friends next go about 
enquiring into the debts of the deceased, which are promptly 
paid, no matter of how long standing they are ; the near 
relatives cut their hair and shave their eyebrows, and go about 
singing a low, wailing chaunt, in which the name of the deceased 
is very prominent. One strange custom is that a widow or 
widower is forbidden to eat meat and certain vegetables for a 
month, and must wear quantities of spruce bush inside their 
shirts, next their skin ; this, I am told, is done to ward off the 
evil spirit now set free by the death of its victim, and ready 
to pounce upon a fresh one ; it is also considered shocking for a 
widow to smoke for a month after the death of her husband. 
I was recently told of the death of a woman through neglect 
of these precautions, so that this superstition, at any rate, 
survives. A widow or widower invariably takes another spouse 
within three months. Carved figures representing the deceased 
were frequently placed on their graves ; these figures were 
clothed in their garments, which when faded were renewed. 
Cannibalism was never known among the Similkameens, 
though at' some of the potlatclies a live dog was tom to pieces 
and devoured. This practice is now quite given up ; but about 
ten years ago, while living on the Okanagan Lake, I observed 
a dog with a thong tied rotmd its nose, and the nose attached 
to one hind leg drawing the body of the dog into an uncom- 
fortable position ; on enquiring the reason, I was told that 
there was to be a potlatch, and the dog was getting ready for 
that ; they were ashamed to say that it was to be eaten. 
That was the last time I have observed anything of the kind. 
The Indians were in a state of wild excitement over Chief 
Joseph’s troubles across the border, were holding nocturnal war 
dances, and for the time being had gone back to a good many 
of their savage customs. Belief in the immortality of the 
sold prevails, and the departed spirit, in some cases, is sup- 
posed to take up its abode in some bird or animal. They 
are particularly afraid of a white owl on that account. 
There is a small owl which is supposed to give warning 
of impending death by sitting on a tree and calling, “ I 
come for you — for you.” Also, when a coyote or dog howls 
in a peculiar manner, it is said to denote death. The rattle 
of a rattle-snake is considered both a preventive and cure to ■ 
headache. Eating the heart of a bear inspires courage. 
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Certain herbs — also toads and snakes dried — ^have some occult 
virtue. 

Some of the old women havm great sMU in brewing love 
potions, which, I am tf 1 1, are in great request. A lock of a 
person’s hair in the hands of certain women, gives the possessor 
control over the person from whose head the lock was severed. 
In the mountains there is a certain stone which is much 
venerated by the Indians ; it is said that striking it \vill produce 
rain. Two years ago there was a bet between a Christian 
Indian, by the name of Wicam,, and one of the few remaining 
heathens, about the striking of this stone ; and it was agreed 
that if rain followed, the Christian should ride in the rain all 
day without any clothes on. As the weather was fine, and the 
sky cloudless, Wicam did not hesitate to agree to the heathen’s 
terms ; the stone was struck with a scoff at old traditions ; 
shortly after the wind rose, the sky became overcast, and rain 
followed — not a little — but a week of steady, downpouriug 
rain. The old heathen was triumphant. There is a place near 
Keremeos, where some large stones stand (possibly hurled down 
from the mountains by some earthquake), of which the Indians 
relate that some of their enemies coming to attack them were, 
by the power of a doctor, turned into stone. 

There are numerous other stories that the old men are fond of 
relating while sitting round them camp fires. One in particular 
struck me (because the Chinese, whom they greatly resemble, 
tell a similar story of the mountains of I’hibet). In the moun- 
tains there live certain huge men ; these men are so large, that 
a deer, hung by its neck in their belts, looks no larger than a 
chicken would do in a man’s — the earth trembles as it echoes 
their tread — they resemble white men with long beards, and 
seem to be kindly in disposition. They are sensitive to pain, 
and shed tears for a mere nothing — one of their favourite 
amusements is catching fish. An Indian affirms that he was 
once made a prisoner by these “ big men,” and although they 
kept a close watch on him, he was petted and kindlv treated. 
Buckskins, which the women are expert at tanning, formerly 
formed their chief supply of clothing ; both men and women 
were clad from head to heel in buckskin. These clothes were 
durable and variously ornamented. Beads obtained in trade 
from the whites, or dyed horsehair, or porcupine quills were 
used ; the horsehair was dyed with ochre and roots ; these var- 
ments looked remarkably nice. For shoes they used mocasmns 
The following process was employed in tanning : the deer’s hide 
was first soaked in the river till the hair could be easily scraped 
off. It was then stretched over a pole and scraped with a bnnp 
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was then beaten with a round stone till the fibre was thoroughly 
broken ; it was then rubbed with a mixture of deers’ brains and 
wood ash, after which it was thoroughly manipulated till partially 
dry — a pit was then dug, in which a smouldering fire was 
started, a frame of poles was erected round' the pit, the skin was 
wrapped round the poles, and a slow steady smoke kept up for 
some days — when removed, the skin was once more thoroughly 
manipulated, after which it was ready for use. It is a tedious 
process to make a good article, as it requires no end of elbow 
grease. Tobacco pipes are made from a soft stone, of a greenish- 
grey colour ; this stone is also an article of trade, the other tribes 
valuing it highly ; it is known by them as Similkameen stone. 
The pipes are very simple in form. 

Eed and yellow ochre is dug out of a cave or cleft in the 
bluffs of the Tulameen (north fork of the Similkameen). The 
word Tulameens means red earth or paint ; this is used both as 
a paint and as a dye. Buckskins were often painted with it, 
and the young girlsi when arrived at a marriageable age, have a 
strange custom of painting their faces with it. The marriage 
tie was not particularly sacred or binding — a wife was generally 
purchased for a certain number of cows, horses,- or blankets, 
according to the estimated value of the woman ; and if the 
husband or wife tired of each other, the price or its equivalent 
was returned by the woman’s father or guardian ; the parties 
were then free to contract another matrimonial alliance, or if 
both parties were agreeable, wives were “ swapped,” and often 
Ixjot given. I have known as many as ten horses given by an 
old man for a young wife, and when the girl eloped with a 
younger man, the disconsolate husband insisted on having not 
only the horses, but their increase returned. Another man gave 
a log house as boot in trading his wife. It was thought wicked for 
a man or woman to marry any of their mother’s relations, but they 
might marry their father’s relatives if they liked. A plurality 
of wives was allowed, two being the gener^ ; old Spentlum had 
six; he employed them rockinggolddust. Adultery was some- 
times punished by cutting off the woman’s nose, or splitting her 
ears ; though it was generally compromised by the other party 
doing likewise, or receiving compensation (usually horseflesh) 
from the offender. 

In one case where the wdfe of a chief was carried off by an 
Indian of a kindred tribe, but living across the boundary line, 
the chief despatched a messenger with orders to ride after the 
runaway couple night and day, and take summary vengeance on 
the man and bring the woman back ; this order the messenger 
did not hesitate to perform most thoroughly, for on overtaking 
the rival of his chief he slew him, carved him up to his own 
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satisfaction, smeared himself from head to foot with his blood, 
and returned in triumph with the woman. This man was in 
ordinary circumstances a polite, kindly individual ; he only 
obeyed orders. As' the Indian thus killed was considered by 
his own kinsmen to be a very bad man, no revenge was taken 
but the minister of justice was warned to keep the British side 
of the line lest the American authorities should make it un- 
pleasant for him. Husband and wife do not hold property in 
common, but each retains whatever they possessed before mar- 
riage, and also anything they may subsequently acc|uire. The 
strongest affection that an Indian seems capable of exists between 
father and son and mother and daughter. Slaves taken in war 
were weU treated, but always had one eye blemished to mark 
them. The Sinnlkameens will often prove their devotion to a 
dead relative in a most revolting manner. Once when a corpse 
was being removed from one burial ground to another, a friend 
of the deceased perceiving some drops oozing from the corpse 
instantly caught and rublid himself with the loathsome exuda- 
tion, in the belief that some portion of his late friend would 
become incorporated with himself. In another case, where a 
young woman died from rupture of a blood vessel, a portion 
of her blood remaining clotted on the floor, her mother gathered 
it up and swallowed it up in her frenzy of grief ; afterwards 
when she reflected on what she had done she could not sleep or 
eat, but came to me for medicine to drive the horror she felt 
from her mind. This woman was a Christian, and usuallv^ kind 
and mild in disposition. The Okanagans of the lake did not 
originally belong to that locality, but came from Spokan and the 
Columbia ; they drove the Shuswaps (a mild race) out before 
them. In the wars between these people it was a favourite 
practice of the victorious Okanagans to drive the defeated 
Shuswaps into their kee-kee-lee houses and then throw down 
flre-brands into the midst of them, killing those who tried to 
escape death by the flames. There were many cruelties prac- 
tised by both the Okanagans and the Similkameens from kind- 
ness, and without the least idea of their being cruel. I was 
told once that one of the tribe was sick, so sick that he could 
not eat or move himself ; but as he knew that the other members 
of his family wished to go hunting he told them to go ; so 
the dying man was laid on a mat and covered over, face and all, 
with robes and blankets and left for a week. When his friends 
i-etumed from their hunt he was dead. Then they went to a 
»reat expense to bury him. Another case that was brought 
imder my notice was that of a young man dying of lingering 
consumption and thoroughly tired of life. One day his father 
came into the store and asked for grave clothes. I asked, “ Is 
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Chilk-palst dead ? ” “ 'Sof replied Ms father, “ but he wishes 

to he buried to-morrow, he is tired of waiting.” And buried he 
was sure enough, some said before he died, others indignantly 
denied tMs when asked ; the Indians are chary of mentioning 
such matters now, as they are amenable to the laws of the wHtes. 

I cannot, however, help thinking that such things are sometimes 
done now, and also that there is a good deal of infanticide prac- 
tised among them. C'Mefs formerly had the power of life 
and death, and did not scruple to use it. The late In-cow-la, 
who was head cMef both of the Similkameens and the Okana- 
gans, was a stern, just man, a friend to the whites, and feared by 
his own people. He used to execute justice in rather an 
appalling manner ; the delinquent or delinquents, as the case 
might be, were las.sooed and dragged at the heels of a wild horse 
till death ensued. When one man killed another, where 
summary vengeance was not taken, blood money was demanded. 
In one case five cows, several horses, and a hundred dollars was 
the price agreed on. Nevertheless the Indians have a strong 
sense of justice. An Indian who was dying from the effect of 
wounds received in a drunken brawl, called his friends together 
and told them that the fault lay with himseK as he had begun 
the quarrel, and he was alone to blame for the consequences. 
He then made them all promise that the man who had inflicted 
the wounds on him should be held blameless, and also that they 
would defend him from “white man’s justice.” This promise 
made to the dyiug man was faithfully kept. Theft was punish- 
able by whipping, though in some cases restitution was sufficient. 
The Indians are said to be great tMeves, but I have not found 
them so ; I have lived surroimded by them for many years, but 
as long as there were none but Indians near I never locked the 
house door ; indeed, in summer the door wms often left open all 
night, and no one ever disturbed me. 

I have lived alone among these people for years (sometimes 
not seeing a white face for three months) and never met with 
anything but kindness ; they have always been ready to help 
wlien any assistance was wanted, and on the alert to give 
warning of any danger. Some five or six years ago, when the 
Nicola Indians meditated a rising, an old Indian travelled fifty 
mdes on foot to warn us and beg us to go, or at any rate send 
our children to Hope, out of danger. The Similkameen of to- 
day are a peace-loving people: indeed, they have too much 
property to wish for war, and they have frequently said that if 
trouble arose between the white settlers and any of the kindred 
tribes, they would go to the mountains and abide the event, as 
they would neither fight the whites or their own kinsmen. 
These Indians are proud and independent. They will accept 
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£ nothiiig from tlie GoTernment ; though they have been offered 
;* agricultural implements, they prefer buying them themselves. 
They have their own farms on the reserve, and employ white 
and Chinese labour ; they disdain manual labour. They possess 
cattle and large bands of horses, hogs, and chickens ; they are 
employed in driving catGe and in breaking horses. Formerly 
they were expert horse thieves. An Indian who was known to 
me boasted that he could steal any horse, the following occur- 
rence took place. A man travelling through the country, not 
wishing to lose his horse, tied a long rope to it and slept on the 
end of the rope. The Indian, who had been watching for the 
horse, crawled up, severed the rope with his knife, then 
deliberately filling his mouth with grass, chew'ed the end of 
the rope left with the sleeper and quietly led the horse away. 
The traveller waking and examining the rope, imagined that the 
horse had bitten it in two itself and escaped At the Indian 
village Chu-chu-ewa, there is a small church, and most of the 
Indians have comfortable cabins. They are every day becoming 
more civilized, and the time is not far distant (if they survive 
the civilizing process) when there will be little or no distinction 
between a S imil kameen Indian and his white brethren. 


Ihscussios. 
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The CHAiEMAif remarked that original observations on the Indian 
Tribes in remote parts of the Dominion possessed particular 
value. The Government of the United States devoted considerable 
grants of public money towards researches on the Indian tribes in 
their territories Mrs. Allison, without such aid, had furnished 
important information derived from personal observation during 
a long ieim of residence. Her remarks on the religion and super- 
stitions of the people should be considered in the light of the paper 
read at the last meeting of the Institute by the Pi-esident. For 
himself, the speaker thought the idea of a “ Father of Spirits ” was 
likely to he rather an adopted than an inherited one. The author’s 
remarks in defence of the medicine men and of the character of 
the Indians generally appeared to him ta be deserving of very 
careful consideration. 
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On Crude Jadeite in Switzerland. 

By A. B. Meyer (Dresden). 

Mr. F. W. Rndler, in his review of the jade question (see this 
Journal, vol. xx, pp. 332—342) has not toached the finds of pieres of 
crnde jadeite in Switzerland, pnblished by myself in the years 1884 
and 1885 (see “ Antiqna IJnterhaltnngsblatt fiir Frennde der Alter- 
thamsknnde,” Zurich, 1884,1^0. 9,pp. 121-127, and ‘‘Mittheilungeu 
der Anthropologischen gesellschaft zn Wein,” 1885, vol. xv, 
pp. 1-12), and on which I, therefore, beg to say a few words. 

Two irregular pebbles of about 6 cm. len^h were sent to me 
from the lake of Ifenfchatel, and there' can be no doubt that they 
are nnworked material, rolled pieces, as found plentifully on the 
shore of that lake. The one was taken between Font and Cheires, 
where are several stone and bronze stations : it lay with many 
other pebbles in the mud and sand under water. The other was 
taken near the lake dwelling of Champreveyres, between this one 
and the village of St. Blaise, half-an-hont from iS'enfchatel, in the 
drift grarels. They .showed the following composition 
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These finds prove that the ancient lake-dwellers got their jadeite 
material from the spot where they lived, where they also found the 
other material for their hatchets and implements, of which we now 
.see thousands and thousands in our minseums. This other material 
is partially likewise such one, whose recurrence in situ we do not 
yet know. No doubt we will not always be as ignorant, but tins 
does not affect at all the jade question in Switzerland, as the lake- 
dwellers took the raw material as pebbles, as is proved by the fact 
that hardly one implement can be found where no traces of rolling 
occur ; they were all manufactured from boulders. 
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Besides I have in my hands two small pebbles of nephrite from 
the Lake of Jfeufchatel. the one ca. 5 cm. long and 2'5 cm. broad, 
with the specific gravity of 3’02, the other ca. 4 cm. long, very 
irregular and smooth. 

The occurrence of raw jade in Silesia (Germany), viz., near 
Beichenstein was already known to Linnceus (vide the 12th Latin 
edition of Gmelin, Nuremberg, 1777, 8vo, vol. i, p. 458), and has 
only recently been re-discovered by H. Tranhe. 

I am just preparing a paper on several rarer jade implements 
from Westphalia, Weimar, Sizilia, <tc., in which I shall also 
describe a pebble of nephrite found on Heligoland, of a similar Scan- 
dinavian origin, doubtless, as are the blocks found near Potsdam, 
Leipzic, and Schwemsal. 

To the President and Council of the Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


The World's Columbian Exposition, 1893. 

A Department of Ethnology has been formed in connection with 
the Columbian Exposition, with Professor E. W. Putnam, Peabody 
Professor of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Curator of the Peabody Museum, as its chief officer. 
One object in appointing Professor Putnam to the head of the 
department was, that he might carry out as perfectly as pos- 
sible an elaborate scheme prepared by himself for an exhibit 
illustrative of the different races of mankind, and displaying their 
industrial and art progress. Especial attention is to be paiii to 
the ethnology of the American Continent, with reference particu- 
larly to its native population of the Columbian era and the pre- 
historic period. The early anthropology and civilization of the 
Mound Builders, and of Mexico, Central America, and Pern will 
be well represented, not only in the exhibit of the Department of 
Ethnology, but also in the separate exhibits of the present govern- 
ments of those countries. Special expeditions are being sent to the 
Polar regions, to Alaska, and to Central America, for the purpose 
of making as complete a collection as possible of objects illns- 
ti^ive of the arts and industries of those countries. The special 
exhibit of each State in the Union wiU doubtless have an anti- 
quarian display of its own, and in this way the archteology of the 
whole area of the United States will be fairly represented apart 
from the General Exhibit. 

In the absence of information which I cannot obtain at the 
headquarters of the Columbian Exposition, and which I have not 
yet received from Profes.sor Putnam, I am not able at present to 
give a detailed description of the intentions of the Department of 
Ethnology in relation to the anthropology of Great Britain, or of 
anv other portion of the Old World. 

In addition to the exhibit of the Department of Ethnology, the 
Indian Bureau at Washington has determined to have a separate 
Indian exhibit, in which will be brought together representatives 
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of existin,^ tribes, under conditions fitted to show their ordinary- 
mode of life. Probably the Zunis, Moqnis, and N’avajos will form 
the most interesting features of this exhibit, which possibly may 
become much more extensive than was at first proposed ; as a 
suggestion has recently been made and favourably received, that 
a building shall be erected to contain “ a complete collection of all 
manufactured articles distinctively Indian, and the best samples 
of goods of every kind made by Indians ; Indian workmen and 
artisans of all kinds actively engaged in the manufacture of these 
articles and goods ; all curiosities and relics pertaining to the 
present race ; everything they have of an historical, literary, 
linguistic, or artistic character, past and present; and an agri- 
cnltural exhibit showing their earliest known efforts in that 
department, and their greatest present success.” Mr. Edward S. 
Ayer, of Chicago, who has what is probably the most valuable 
private collection of objects illustrative of North American Indian 
life in the United States, has offered to loan his collection for the 
purposes of the Indian Exhibit. 

In connection with the Columbian Exposition a movement has been 
started for originating the holding at Chicago, daring the Exposition 
of a series of “ World Conventions of the leaders in the various 
departments of human progress,” and The World’s Congress 
Auxiliary of the World's Columbian Exposition ’’has been formed, 
under the presidency of the Hon. E. C. Bonney, for carrying that 
idea into effect. The Congress Auxiliary, although an independent 
organization — as shown by its motto, “Not things, but men ; not 
matter, but mind ” — is officially recognised as part of the Ex- 
position scheme. Its nature and objects will be best seen by 
reference to its Introductory Report, of which a copy is sent 
herewith. Various committees have already been formed, among 
them a committee on Scientific and Philosophic Congresses (p. 10), 
which includes, among others, sections for anthropology, archse- 
ology, and ethnology. The proposed Congress Scheme has not 
yet been fully elaborated, and the President informs me that he 
proposes to make a further report on the subject shortly. I hope 
by that time to be able to furnish more detailed information as to 
the proposed plans of the Department of Ethnology. 

C. Staniiajsd Wake. 


The Use of Sledges, Boats, and Horses at Burials in Russia. 

Summarized from a Memoir by Professor Anuchin, of Moscow, by 
J. Oliver Wabdeop, Esq. 

In a paper recently published by the Imperial Society of 
Archffiology in Moscow,* Prof. Anuchin has contidbnted largely to 

■ * D. S'. Anuchin : “ Sani, Ladva i Koni kak prinadlezhnosti pokhoronnago 
obryada.” (iz xiv toma “ Drevnostei ”) Moskva. 1890 in 4", 146 pp. with 44 
illustrations. 
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our knowledge of tlie burial customs of his native land. We pro- 
pose to present to our readers some of the most striking facts and 
conclusions contained in tbe work before us, omitting those pas- 
sat^es which- our author has borrowed from W estem writers likely 
to be familiar to students in England. 

The first half of the essay de^ with sledge^:, and with them we 
begin ; “ The employment of sledges at funerals, not only in 
winter but also in summer, was customary in Eussia before the 
days of Peter the Great, especially at the burial of princes and 
tsars, about whom, of coarse, we have much more information than 
we can obtain about private individuals and their customs. In 
describing the death of the Grand Duke Vladimir on the 15th of 
July, 1015, the ancient chronicler says: He died in Berestov, 
nni they hid him (potaisbai) for Sviatopolk was in Kiev. And by 
night in the midst of the chamber they made a hole in the floor, 
and wrapping him up in a rug they lowered him to the ground 
with ropes ; haring laid him on a sledge they took him and placed 
him in the church of the Virgin which he himself had built. It 
has been asserted that by the word “ sledge ” is meant merely 
some vehicle on wheels,^ but Prof. -Anuchin is not of this opinion. 
The passage is obscure, and there are several points in it that 
ret^uire elucidation. If ^‘fhey hid him," why was he afterwards 
placed in the church, where we are told that “ innumerable crowds 
of people ” went to see the body and weep over it ? The fact is 
that we have here an account of a pagan custom characteristic of 
the Germanic and Slav races in comparatively modern times. 
As late as the beginning of the seventeenth century we read that 
the Tsar Boris Godunov, popularly supposed to be a wizard, was 
removed from his tomb in the Archangel Cathedral through a hole 
made in the wall ; and even at the present day when a person lies 
long in the agonies of death, it is customary to raise a beam in the 
ceilino- in order to help his soul to leave the body ; hence the 
proverb, “ the beam cracks, somebody will die ” (matitsa treshchit, 
kto-nibud umret). According to the folk-tales, wizards always 
die with great difficulty ; in order to lessen their sufferings a beam 
in tbe ceiling is raised, and tbe bodies of such persons are taken 
out, not through the door, but through the window. In case of an 
epidemic, corpses are sometimes sent out of the window ; among 
the Mazurs (in Poland) when several children in a house die they 
are lowered from the window in order to stop the plague. 

As for the word “hid” (potaisha), it evidently has the same 
siiraification as sprijatavshe, often used by the ancient chroniclers,® 
viz., the enveloping of the body in some mortuary cloth. In con- 
nection with the idea of “ hiding,” it is interesting to note that 
Plano Carpini says of a Tartar of rank, in the thirteenth century, 
“ sepelitur occnlto.”* 

1 “ Poln. Sobr. .Russ. Lyet.,” I, p. 56. 

* Uspenskii : “ Opyt o russkikh dreTnostyakb.” Kofclyarevskii : “ O pogre- 
b^ykt obychayakh yazycheskikh Slavjan.” M., 1868, p. 124. 

3 “ Poln.' Sobr. Russ. Lyet.,” I, pp. 70. 85, 88. * Ed. 8. Pbg., 1825, pp. 94, 95. 
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Coffins are of very recent introduction, and it is not long since 
the Lopars, Samoyeds, Ostyaks, Cheremisses, Chnyashes, Votyaks, 
Kirgiz, and Tartars in Russia coyered their dead merely with 
birch bark or planks, and there are still some who do this. Among 
the Russians themselres, in 1534, the Grand Duke Kasilii lyanoyich 
was carried to the church on an open bier, and deposited in a stone 
sepulchre after the seiwice. Eyen in the seyenteenth centurj', 
when the coffin had become an indispensable accessory of funerals, 
it was sometimes used as a temporary receptacle, and was taken 
away after the corpse had been placed in its tomb. 

The making of a “ hole in the floor ” is a custom not confined to 
the Germans and Slays. The Samoyeds on the Obi do not take 
the corpse out of the door, bat make a hole large enough to allow 
of its remoyal through the opposite side of the hut.' The Samoyeds 
of Archangel make a bole opposite the point where the corpse lies, 
and take it out there.^ The "tribes on the Tenesei “ do not take the 
corpse out by the door, but in the direction in which the head lies 
at the time of death, breaking a hole in the hut for this purpose.”’ 
The same custom is found among the Eskimos and many Korth 
American tribes, in Africa, Polynesia, India, Siam, Thibet, China, 
Sac .* ; and in Europe, not only was it usual among the ancient 
Scandinayians and Germans, but at the present day one may see 
in many houses in Perugia and Assisi special doors for the remoyal 
of dead bodies. It thus seems clear that the case of Vladimii- is 
but an example of an almost uniyersal superstition, the fear that 
the dead man might come back through the door as a malevolent 
spirit. 

After this long digression. Prof. Anuchin returns to the real 
subject of his essay — ^the use of sledges in burials. In the Sylves- 
trian MS. of the “ Legend of SS. Boris and Gleb,” we have several 
interesting miniatures, painted in the sixteenth century.® One of 
them, entitled ” Syyatopo’lk hides the death of his father,” not 
only shows that by “ making a hole in the floor,” was meant merely 
the taking down of half ef the fence round the courtyard, but it 
exhibits to us the use of the sledge ; in another picture we see the 
body of S. Boris in a sledge carried on the heads of four men, 
while in a third the remains of S. Gleb are being dragged along in 
a sledge to a church. 

In the Pouchenie (Instruction) of Vladimir Monomakh (early 
twelfth century) the writer descrilies himself, as “sitting on the 
sledge,” and all the commentators agree that the meaning is “ on 
the brink of the grave.” The use of sledges at funerals, even in 
summer, became so general that writers of the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries rarely think it necessary to chronicle the 
fact, and when it is again mentioned in the seyenteenth century it 

* KnsheleTstii : “ Syerernii Polyus.” S. Pbg., 1868, p. 119. 

’ Islayin : “ Samoyedy.” S. Pbg., 1847, p. 135-6. 

’ Tretyakov : “ Turukhanskii krai.” S. Pbg., 1871, pp. 168, 177, 184, 189. 

■* Tvlor : “ Primitive Culture.” 

® The MS. was published in S. Pbg. in 1860. 
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is described as tlie “ancient cnstom.” Fi’om 1670 to 1696 we bare 
official accounts of eight royal funerals, at each of which the body 
was carried on a sledge, even in the middle of summer : but in 
1706 it is expressly stated that the remains of the Princess Tatiana 
Mikhailovna were placed “ on a bier, and not on a sledge.” 

The question now arises, whether by “sledge ” we are to under- 
stand anything else than the vehicle generally known by that 
name nowadays. Some writers maintain that the word used 
signifies cart, or litter, but Prof. Anuchin shows that the chroniclers 
were well aware of the difference, and quotes passages in proof of 
this. The cart (kola) was used for carrying the dead, but only 
when no ceremony was required; such a jolting four-wheeled 
vehicle is delineated in the Sylvestrian MS. Sledges were 
employed for conveying the wounded and the sick, in preference 
to the rough carls of ancient times. The original form was the 
telyega (a Turkish word) on two wheels, replaced by the kolymaga, 
koryeta, or carriage. 

From the fact that sledges were always used at royal marriages,^ 
and by the patriarchs of Moscow, long after wheeled carriages had 
come into use' it is evident that the former were looked upon as 
more dignified. During Palm Week, an artificial palm was 
placed in the Kremlin, hung with fruit, and supported on a 
sledge ; it is true that Olearius says Wagen, but we have plenty of 
anthority for the contrary opinion.® The condition ot the streets, 
even in the capital, was deplorable as late as the seventeenth 
century, and the use of wh*-eled carriages must have involved 
great discomfort and danger.® At the present day there are 
districts (e.g., in Olonetz, Vologda, and Kostroma) where wheeled 
carriages are almost unknown, being replaced by sledges and 
drag-carts — in summer and winter alike. 

The peasants in the government of Vologda take their dead to 
the cemetery on a sledge, which they turn upside down and leave 
on the grave. In this we find a Finnish as well as a Slavonic 
cnstom, for it is usual also with the Lopars, Voguls, Ostyaks, 
Samoyeds, Chukches, all of which tribes n.se reindeer, and have no 
other vehicle but the sledge. In leaving the sledge, the survivors 
are influenced partly by fear of the dead man and all his belong- 
ings (his arms, &c., are buried with him, and his reindeer slain on 
his grave) ; partly by their conception- of a future life as one in 
which men have the same needs as they had before death, and 
would be likely to punish any who robhed them of the means of 
satisfying those needs. This cnstom is shared by the Finnish 
tribes far to the southward, at the foot of the Ural Mountains, 
and on the Volga; thus the Cheremiss of the Government of 
Orenburg use the sledge as a funeral coach, even in summer, and 

• Olearius : “ Keise.” Ed., 1647, p. 140. 

2 Olearius : “ Keise.” Ed., 1647, p. 41. “ Drev. Boss. VivL” M. 1788 vi 

pp. 246, 336, 314. ■ . > 

3 Meyerberg : “ Keise.” Zani : “ Kelazioue,” 1691, pp. 171-2. 

■* Cf, Fletcher. Herbersteiu. Olearius. 
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tlien leave it on the grave. Yet, in spite of all this, we are not to 
suppose that the Russians borrowed from the Finns the cnstom of 
using sledges at funerals, for we find it in Little Russia and among 
the Southern Slavs generally, as well as in ancient Egypt.* The 
case of Egypt is peculiarly interesting, for there the absence of 
snow and ice would seem to render such a method of conveyance 
very unsuitable. 

Another use to which sledges are put in South Europe, North 
Africa, and West Asia is for threshing com. Such a vehicle was 
called by the Romans, traha, trahea, tribulum, tribula at the ' 
present day it isealled noreg in Egypt,^ and may be also seen in 
Spain and Portugal, Italy, Bulgaiia, and many other countries.** 
The under side is fitted with several rows of flint stones, or in 
some cases metal points. From all this, we have some right to 
conclude that at one period the sledge was the only vehicle known 
in all these different regions ;. its construction is far simpler than 
that of the roughest kin d of cart on wheels. The sledge itself is 
evidently but an improved kind of drag (roloktisTia), such as we" 
find in use among the Indians of North America,® and the natives 
of South Africa;® in the one case the load is tied, to two poles 
which cross each other on the saddle, and hang on the ground 
behind the horse ; in the other, oxen are harnessed to a forked 
tree trunk, across the arms of which are laid sticks to form a kind 
of platform, on which can be put beasts killed in the chase. The 
very word for sledge (sani) seems to point to an evolution .such as 
we have suggested ; for it has a plural form, and the singular son 
signified a serpent. We find, too, in the folk-tales of Little 
Russia that “ from the very beginning of the world men had no 
carts, but rode on sledges — summer and winter.” “ SS. Peter 
and Paul gave carts to the world.” (According to another story 
the invention is to be attributed to Solomon.)^ 

Prof. Anuchin then gives Dr. Tylor’s account of the origin of 
wheeled vehicles, illustrating it with a picture of the arba used in 
Abkhasia and other parts of the Caucasus, and with a brief 
summary ends this part of his essay. 

TTse of Boats at Burials. 

Ibn Fadlan, in describing the customs of the “ Russians ” of 
Bulgar, on the Volga-Kama, early in the tenth century, says that 

' “ Wilkinsoii,” vol. iii, ed. 1878, p. 429, &c., Plate LVI, Iviii. 

^ Tarro : “ de re Bust.” i, 52. Cf. Isaiah ili, 15, “ I will make thee a new 
sharp threshing instrument having t^th.” 

’ “ Wilkinson,” i, 408. 

■* It is curious to note that in many parts of Russia, and in Western Mongolia 
a “ stone woman ” {hmnennaya taha) is often used for the same purpose, until 
all the features are worn off and the figure becomes merely a smooth, oblong 
stone, r, p. 63. 

’ Bemington, “ The Horses of the Plains,” in the “ Century Magazine,” Jan. 
1889. 

® “ Holub’s Travels.” 

' Chubinskii in “ Trudv Etnogr. Statist, eipeditsii v Zapadno-Busskii krai 
Tugo-Zapad otdya, S. Pbg.,” 1872, i, 104-6. 
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“ when a poor man died they made for him a small boat, put him 
in it, and burned him ” ; but at the death of a person of rank tliey 
drew his vessel up on the bank, placed it on a wood pile, and 
prepared it for the reception of the deceased by erecting a tent in 
it. Having dressed the dead man in aU his best garments, they 
set him on a rug in the tent, and propped him up with cushions ; 
near him they placed strong drink, fruit, bread, beef, sweet herbs, 
and all his weapons ; they also threw into the tent the mangled 
bodies of a dog, two horses, two oxen, a cock and a hen, one of the 
deceased’s damsels was taken thither, strangled with a rope, and 
stabbed in the ribs ; and finally the whole pile was burnt to ashes.^ 
There is some doubt as to the nationality of these “ Russians” ; it 
is the fashion nowadays to minimise the Scandinavian element in 
the history of Russia, but, at any rate, we find in Norway and 
Sweden many traces of a similar custom, with this difference, that 
the ships were not burnt, and stiU exist ; e.g., the Viking ships of 
Hokstad,- and Storhang.® 

After referring to the Wella-laiwe, or “ devil’s ships,” of Livonia, 
Kurland, and Esthonia* (i.e., rows of monumental stones arranged 
in the form of a boat, sometimes the mere ontUne, sometimes so 
detailed as to give even a representation of the rowers’ benches), 
Prof. Anuchin draws attention to the wide diffusion of the custom 
of burial in boats — from North America to Pegu and Polynesia. 
Among the Tunguz, Tureaks, and Ostyaks the dead are tied up in 
reindeers’ skins (or sometimes in the hollowed trunk of a tree), 
and placed upon an elevated platform ; among the first-named of 
these tribes, it was formerly the custom to ’ carry about during 
their nomadic life, a light boat of bark intended to serve as a 
coffin on the death of the chief. The Ostyaks of the Obi are 
buried in the ground, coffined in one half of a boat (the sharp bow 
end) from the other half two planks are taken to form a lid for 
the coffin ; beside the dead man are laid all his belongings, 
including pipe and tobacco, beads, &c. ; on the lid his bow and 
snow-shoes ; then, above them, a layer of birch-bark. A similar 
plan is in use among the Voguli. 

In early Russian history we have several instances which seem 
to confirm what the Arab geographer says about the people of 
Bulgar. Olga commanded that the ambassadors of the Hrevlyane 
should be put into boats and buried alive in them in a hole dug 
for the purpose. The legend of SS. Boris and Gleb says that 
S. Gleb was put “between two planks,” after his death, but in the 
miniature representing this event in the Sylvestrian MS., the words 
“ under a boat ” are added, and we see seven Varangian warriors 

' Hartavy : “ Skazaniya musulman. pisatelei o Slavyauath i Bussakh 9. 
Pbg.,” 1876, pp. 93-101. 

* “ ArcWr fiir Anthrop.,” Bd. xiii, and Bd. ivii. 

“ Ibid., Bd. xviii, p. 378. 

* Grrewingk, in “ Archiv fur Anthrop.,” Bd. x. Sievers : “ Ein Jformannisehea 
Schiffgrat bei Bonnebnrg, in Verhandl. der Berl. GeseUachaft fur Anthrop ” 
1875, p. 214. 
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performing this operation. In the Kurgans (barrows), we some- 
times find the dead coffined in hollowed tree tranks, and covered 
with trees from which the branches had not been lopped.^ Here 
then is evidently a connection with the Todtenbanme of Germany, 
and the hollow tree trnnk coffins nsed in England until the tenth 
and eleventh centuries even at the present day Todtenbaame is 
the word nsed for coffin in Saabia. The use of boats for burial 
purposes cannot be due merely to the convenience of such a method; 
many tribes that have boats do not use them for this purpose, and 
those that do, often take boats much too large for a coffin, and are 
obliged to break them into two parts. Eor those people to whom 
boats were a necessity of daily life there is no difficulty in finding 
an explanation ; the boat would be left for the same reason as the 
arms, the snow-shoes, &c. But in the case of others it is possible 
to account for the custom in a different manner ; if the “ happy 
hunting ground ” were to be reached by land, a sledge and rein 
deer would suffice for the purpose, but there were many who 
believed that it was beyond the sea, hence the necessity for a boat, 
Such a belief is peculiarly characteristic of races having traditions 
of a migration by sea the shades of the departed go back to the 
mother country just as the dead Chinaman goes back to the 
Celestial Empire. The ancient Slavs had this idea of a world 
beyond the sea, but the commoner belief is that a river has to be 
crossed (e.g., the Etyn, the NUe, the Euphrates, and as late as the 
sixteenth century the Germans said “ an den Ehein gehen,” in the 
sense of dying). Sometimes, however, there is a Charon, and 
money for the payment of such a ferryman is found in the graves 
of Britons, Burgundians, Allemans, Slavs, Finns, and Turkic 
peoples, and is not nnknown at the present day in Macedonia, Asia 
Minor, France, Yucatan, India, and many other countries.* In 
the Russian Empire it is found among Little Russians, White 
Russians, Great Russians, and Finns, but the meaning of it has 
been forgotten ; in Germanic lands it has become Peter’s pence. 


Horses at Burials. 

Even in countries where the horse is of comparatively recent 
introduction (e.g.. North and South America), it has become in 
many cases an indispensable accessory of funeral ceremonies. The 
Comanches, Apaches, and Patagonians, have curiously adopted 
customs characteristic of the ancient Scythians, Polovtsi, &c. But 
the immolation of so valuable an animal has in Europe become a 
thing of the past, and among some of the Slavonic peoples curious 
expedients have been resorted to in order to escape both the ven- 
geance of the deceased and the sacrifice of property. Thus the 
Little Russians prefer to use oxen or to carry the body themselves 

* Bobrinsiii : “ Kurgany i nakhodki bliz Smyeli, 1887.” 

* Lindenschmidt : “ Handbuch ” i, 121-2. 

® Cf. the Czech proverb “ to fly over the sea to Teles (the stm-god).” 

* “Frazer.” 
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to bnrial, the Russians of Gralicia never nse mares in funeral pro- 
cessions for fear they should become barren, the Croats never use 
their own horses, but borrow others to which the deceased would 
have no claimd 

The American Indian custom of burying a warrior on horseback, 
dressed in his best and folly armed, is not nnknowTi in Russia. 
The legendary hero, Potok Mikhail Ivanovich, on the death of his 
wife ordered his comrades to bnry him alive on horseback.® But 
it is in the old Scythian barrows that we find the most interesting 
examples of such a custom, which is common to the Etruscans, 
Greeks, Gauls, and Germans,® although it was always more usual 
to employ a chariot rather than a horse in such ceremonies. There 
are still, however, many examples of the bones of horses being 
found in graves, and although these generally date from the Iron 
Age, there are not a few cases in which they are of the Stone Age, 
Prom HomeP we know that the Greeks killed horses on graves ; 
but in the case of the barrows in modem Russia it is often difficult 
to distinguish the Greek from the barbarian. Mr. Lappo-Danilev- 
skii° has endeavoured to reconstruct the whole ceremony of royal 
burials in Scythia, and in his account the king is represented as 
being laid on a chariot drawn by four or six horses, followed by 
another chariot containing the royal treasures, then came the 
monarch’s horse (or horses) saddled and harnessed. When the 
grave was reached, the body was buried, and in many cases the 
chariot was also thrown into the tomb ; there was a separate grave 
for the horse ; one of the king’s concubines and some of his servants® 
were bnried with hitn. When the grave had been filled up the 
trizna (or funeral feast) took place ; then, last of all, the mound was 
formed. 

Coming down to more modem times we find that the custom of 
burying horses with their masters is less frequent in Western 
Russia than in Eastern Russia and Siberia; instead of the whole 
horse we find only parts of its skeleton (the skull or the leg-bones), 
the bit and the stirrups being laid on the grave. Among the 
Germans, the custom of which we have been treating seems to 
have died out in the times of the Karolingians, among the Slavs 
about the eleventh century; the Finnish and Turkic tribes of 
Eastern Russia continued it in some cases down to the eio-hteenth 
century, and in some parts of Asia it stiU exists. Isolated cases of 
killing a horse at a funeral may be found in Western Europe, even 
in the eighteenth century, the last case being at the burial of 
General Count Boos von Waldeck in 1781, when it took place as a 

* KotlyareTskii : “ O pogrebalnysh ohychayakh Slavyan,” p. 222 . Dobsinsk/f 

“ Obycaye, povery a hry SloTenske,” p. 109. , 

® “ Drevniya stiibotrorenija Kirshi DaniloTa,” M. 1818, 222-3. 

® Cf. the barrow at Hampden Hill in Somerset. Kemble : “ Hor® ferales ” 

* “ IMad,” xxiii, 175. 

* “ Lappo-Danilevskii,” p. 480-5, in “ Zapiski Buss. Arkheol. Obshch.” Tom 
iv, 1887. 

® Cf. “ Herodotus.” 
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part of the regnlar cerelnonial of the old Teutonic Order.’ Nowadays 
it only survives in the funerals of royal' personages and soldiers, 
whose horses, saddled and dressed in mourning, accompany their 
masters’ bodies'to the grave, hut are brought back again after the 
burial. 


History of Opium, Opium Eating, and Smoking. 

Historically speaking, there would appear to have been several 
phases in the growth of our knowledge of this substance. Yarions 
species of poppy are mentioned by early writers as ornamental 
garden plants ; the merits of the seed, as affording oil, and as being 
medicinal and edible, were early recognised, perhaps before the 
discovery of the somniferons property of the capsules, and certainly 
anterior to the recognition of the value of their milky sap ; the 
plant was grovm as it is at the present day, in most parts of India 
and Central Asia, as a vegetable, similar in its action to lettuce ; 
the capsules were employed in the preparation of soporific drugs, 
or in the manufacture of a stimulating and soothing beverage ; and 
lastly came the discovery of the more potent nature of the inspis- 
sated sap. It seems probable that these phases were evolved in 
the order named, and that palaver somniferwm was grown in Asia 
Minor for its capsules, which the Arabs carried all over the East, 
even to China, some time before the Greek discovery of the value 
of the juice. Opium was probably originally detected in papaver 
setigerwn, though that species must have been rapidly displaced 
hj papaver somniferum, a form which took its origin apparently 
in Asia Minor, and was itself very likely but a sport from papaver 
setigerum. 

We learn, at all events, that the poppy was grown as a garden 
plant and its medicinal properties understood during the early 
classic periods of Greece and Rome. Homer gives ns the simile of 
the exhausted warrior hanging his heavily helmetted head, like the 
drooping poppy-flower buds. Livy tells the story of one of the 
last of the Roman kings sending the message to his son, Sextus 
Tarquinins, to remove the headman of one of the Etrurian cities. 
That message was symbolically conveyed by the king striking off 
the capsules from the tallest poppy plants in his garden. Theo- 
phrastus, who lived in the beginning of the third century, was 
acquainted with a preparation from the poppy wkich he called 
fii'lKk-vLov or the juice (ovo’s) of the /tliKiuv plant. Erom the fact 
that all nations of the world have adopted some form of the word 
OTTO? or ov(ot» for the inspissated juice, while they often possess 
indigenous names for the plant, its seed, or medicinal capsules, it 
may safely be inferred that the discovery of the isolation of opium 
proceeded from the Greeks. Subsequent writers certainly dwell 

’ Sta-amberg, “ Rheinischer Antiquarius,” I, vol. i. “ Coblence,” 1851, p. 203 ; 
Tylor, “ Primitive Culture,” 3rd ei, vol. i, p. 474. 
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witli greater significance on the soporific properties of the poppy 
(after the date of Theophrastus), than the earlier anthers thought 
it necessary to do, so that the discovery, whether made by 
Grreeks or Arabs, took place about that date. By the beginning of 
the Christian era the knowledge in opium may be said to have 
become universal. Vigil speaks of the lethean virtue of the plant 

Lethceo perfusa papavera sonino,’' Georg. I., 78). Unger failed 
to find any record of the poppy or of opium in connection with 
ancient Egypt, but the Egyptians of the first century, A.D., used 
the capsules, if not the opium, as a medicament. Pliny (Lib. 
XX., c. 76) pays special attention to the medicinal value of opion. 
Among his contemporaries Dioscorides narrates with the minutest 
detail the process of extracting the ojro'f or ovlov, and distinguishes 
it from ppKwveiov. From his remarks it may be inferred that in 
his time the art of extracting the drug constituted an important 
industry in Asia Minor. Indeed during the classic period 
of the Roman Empire, as also in the early Middle Ages, the 
only sort of opium known was that of Asia Minor. In the thir- 
teenth century Simon Januensis, physician to Pope Nicholas PV., 
refers to opium, thehaicum, although Meconium was even then 
still in use. But if to the Greeks be due the discovery of opium, 
the Arabs most undoubtedly carried to the utmost comers of the 
Eastern countries the knowledge of that drug. In the first 
instance they made it known to Persia, and subsequently to India 
and China. 

That the followers of the- faith of Islam proclaimed the 
properties of opium to the people of India there can be no doubt, 
since the Sanskrit and all the vernacular names in this country 
are traceable to the Semitic corruption of ottos or oTrioointo Afyun. 
Thus its best known Sanskrit name is hiphena, and its Hindi 
Afim ; but direct historic records exist which also leave no doubt 
that the poppy was not known to the people of India prior to the 
Arab influence. The early Chinese works tell of the Arnb traders 
exchanging poppy capsules for the merchandise of China, and its 
Arabic name became in the Chinese tongue Ya-pien. In the time 
of the Caliphs the Arabs certainly visited India and China, 
especially after the founding of Baghdad (a.d. 763). Previous to 
the Tang dynasty the poppy apparently was not known to the 
Chinese. When first shown to them its um-shaped capsules, full 
of millet-like seeds, suggested the names Mi-Nang (= millet- 
vessels) and Ying-su (— jar-millet). The Arab doctors directed 
the Chinese to prepare of these capsules a soporific beverage and 
medicine. Hence it may be stated that the introduction of the 
ya-pien followed the nd-nang. Interest in the oil-yielding seeds 
and medicinal capsules had thus been fully roused in Asiatic 
countries long anterior to the introduction of opium. It is there- 
fore not diflicult to understand the existence of names for those 
parts of the plant that ate undoubtedly more ancient than the 
word opium, some of which even seem as if they are not actually of 
an indigenous character in the countries where used. Thus, for 
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5 example, as has been stated, the Greeks were acquainted with the 

% value of the seeds and capsnles prior to their knowledge of the 

inspissated juice. Virgil commemorates not only the poppy as 
r possessing, like the river Lethe, the power of producing forget- 
f fulness, but he connects the opium plant with the goddess Ceres, 
i The contention here advanced (of the discovery of opium being 
intimately associated with the Greeks) by no means, however, 
precludes the inhabitants of Asiatic countries where species of 
papaver were found wild, from having contemporaneously, or even 
at an Mirlier date than the classic records of Greece and Rome, 
recognised the value of these plants as vegetables, as sources of 
oU, or as medicines. Some of the Asiatic names for the parts of 
the plant may therefore be spontaneous, that is to say, they were 
not necessarily imported with a communication of the value of 
opium. Several species of papaver are met with in India, some 
very plentifully. Moorcroft states that in Garhwal the young 
plant is used as a vegetable raw, or cooked, with buttermilk. 
The same fact has been observed by the writer in connection 
with the Paujab Himalaya, where white, red, or white and 
red variegated forms are grown. Throughout the opium pro- 
ducing provinces of the plains the young plants obtained from the 
early weedings are universally eaten as a salad. The plant is 
never, however, exclusively cultivated as a vegetable, but the 
superabundant seedlings are weeded out from time to time and 
eaten, thus leaving the healthiest to mature their capsules. 
In many parts of the Himalaya these are not scratched for 
their opium, though that property is fully known. Thus Mr. 
Baden Powell informs us that this is the case in Jalandhar, 
where the poppy is grown for its capsules, which are used in 
making post, an infusion consumed as a beverage. The 
post of the Punjab appears to closely resemble the kukndr, 
which was a luxury among the Muhammadans in the time of 
Akbar. Bontius, writing of Batavia in 1658, tells us that the 
, Indians were there divided popularly into two sections, those 
called pusti, who smoke an interior opium prepared from the 
leaves, stems, and capsules of the poppy ; and those called afyuni, 
who could afford to purchase theordinary opium. Throughout India 
the seeds of the poppy are cooked in various sweetmeats, or are em- 
ployed in the extraction of an oil which is used for culinary and 
other purposes. It need not, therefore, be a subject of much surprise 
that in the Persian, Arabic, and Indian languages there should 
exist names (some of which became like post or pusf) widely 
diffused, and which appear quite independent of Greek literature. 
Indeed, had the cultivation of the poppy proceeded exclusively 
f from the Greeks, and diffused eastward, prior to the Aryan 
t invasion of India, the people of Egypt and Palestine might Imve 

1 been expected to have possessed an earlier knowledge of it than 

the Roman epoch. Far from this being so it can hardly be .said to 
‘ be mentioned in Hebrew literature, since the Jerusalem Talmud 
(seventh century) is the earliest work that alludes to ophyon, a 
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poisonous drug- ; and Pliny, in jbhe first century, is the earliest 
author who refers to Egyptian opinm. It seems, therefore, highly 
probable that the merits of the poppy seed and poppy capsules 
were known to the Arabs and to the people of large tracts of 
Central Asia, and even of Upper India, anterior to the supposed 
Greek discovery of opium. But the silence of the early Sanskrit 
authors leaves no room for doubt that right down to the com- 
mencement of Muhammadan influence in India the various wild 
poppies of the country attracted very little attention. We have 
no evidence that papaver somnifervm ever existed in any part of 
India, Baluchistan, Afghanistan, or even Persia, in a wild state, 
and even now, after at least a thousand years of cultivation, it has 
nowhere manifested any tendency to become naturalised. It thus 
seems likely that for many years the early Arab traders brought by 
land and sea the capsules of the poppy just as they carried them to 
China, and it need only be here added that long after poppy cultiva- 
tion had been started in India, the Arabs continued to bring to this 
country Arabian opium in competition with that of Cambay. 
Opinions differ very materially as to the effect of habitual use of 
small doses of opium as a luxury or indulgence. The bulk of the 
medical evidence goes to support the verdict that it is not more 
injurious than the moderate use of alcohol, and that even its 
abusive use is less destructive to the victim and his Mends than 
intemperance. In tropical countries the protection it affords 
against fever and other depressing influences is contended to 
justify its use as almost a necessity of life. The danger lies in its 
greater power to retain its victims than prevails with alcohol. 
But to the people of India this feature of opium seems far less 
serious than in Europe. A very large community are known to 
take a small amount daily and to continue to do so throughout life 
without ever showing any tendency to desire to increase the daily 
allowance. It is even contended that in China, where opium 
indulgence attains its greatest proportions, the people are strong, 
healthy, active, and lose none of their national .characteristics 
through the daily use of opium ; that, on the contrary, the majority 
of the working classes manifest far less evidence of demoralisation 
and physical degeneracy than occurs with the labouring classes of 
Europe, who participate daily in an allowance of spirits. “ Return 
of an article on opium, by Dr. Watt, ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed, 1st August, 1891.” Price 8d. 


'j “ The Inscriptions of Cos.” By W. R. Paton and E. L. 

Hicks. With map. (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1891.) 28s. 
pp. 54 and 408. The author of the Preface of this important work 
states that he has aimed at the pubboation of a corpus of the Coan 
V Inscriptions, Mr. Hicks having contributed the Introduction ; the 
I; cursive texts and commentaries being a joint work. The Intro- 
I duction contains a most carefully prepared history of the island 

J from the date of the Homeric Catalogue (2, 676) to the end of 
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the first century a.d. The work is divided into the following 
sections; Inscriptions from the city of. Cos; Inscriptions from 
the Demes ; Coan coins with names of magistrates ; Coan names ; 
The Coan Calendar; Sepulchral Inscriptions with Fines; The 
Doric Tribes in Cos ; Cos and Sonthem Thessaly, Anins, Calymna, 
and Cos ; Theocritus, was, he a Coan? Merops. Table of Coan 
inscriptions previously published. 

The localities of the inscriptions are carefully given, together 
with critical notes on the texts. 

“The Eskimo Tribes, their distribution and character- 
istics, especially in regard to language.” By Dr. Rink. 
(Longmans, 1891.) pp. 124. Vols. I and H. Map. The author 
in his Preface, states, “ In the pages which follow I will try to 
show how the peculiarities of the tribes in the different domains of 
culture agree with the supposition that the original Eskimo 
inhabited the interior of Alasca ; that, apart from the ti-ue 
Eskimo, a side branch of them in the farthest remote period 
peopled the Alentian Islands, whereas people of the principal 
race, later on, settled at the river mouths, spreading northw.ard 
along Bering Strait, and hiving off some colonies to the opposite 
shore, proceeded round Point Barrow to the east, the Mackenzie 
River, over the central regions or Arctic Archipelago, and finally 
to Labrador and Greenland. This dispersion may have taken 
thousands of years ; they can only have proceeded in small bands, 
very much as they still are used to move about during certain 
seasons.” The first portion of the work deals with the inventions 
for procuring the necessary means of subsistence, dwellings, dress 
and ornaments, domestic industry and arts, religion and folk-lore, 
sociology, distribution, division, &c. ; while in the second portion 
the language and grammar is considered. 



“L’bomme dans la Nature.” P. Topinard. (Bibliotheque 
Scientifique Internationale.) pp. 8 and 352. Paris, 1891. (Dlus- 
trated.) In the first chapter the anthor^defines the scope of the 
work by stating “ Taking the word ‘nature’ in its purely physical 
meaning, we shall only consider the animal Man. We shall com- 
mence by viewing anthropology in its strict sense, by discussing 
its range, its relation to general zoolc^y, and the methods of study 
necessary for attaining the object of the book, i.e., the place that 
Man occupies, in the general, among animals, and his probable 
origin or descent.” 

“A Concise Dictionary of the Korean Language.” By 

H. B. Underwood, assisted by H. B. Hulbert and J. S. Gale. 
(Student edition.) (Kelly and Walsh, Yokohama, 1890.) The 
= authors in the preface state that the spelling as given in the Chyen 
, Oun Ok Hpyen has been taken as the standard. 

I 

I “ A note on the Ago of Marriage and its Consummaldon, 
i according to Hindu religious law.” By R. G. Bhandarkar, M.A. 
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Deccan College, Poona, pp. 53. In this work the state of the 
Hindu law on these points is carefnlly discussed. 

“Beliar Proverbs.” By John Christian. (Kegan Paul, 1891.) 
8vo., pp. 256. In classifying the proverbs the compiler states that 
he “ has been guided by their subject matter, their application and 
use. This system might not be the best, but it seemed to him to 
be the one which had most reason on its side. It is natnral, and 

has the advantage of easy reference The system of 

transliteration adopted is the same as that of the ‘ Behar Peasant 
Life,’ by Mr. Grierson. It may be briefly described as the Jonesian 
system, with every possible diacritical mark omitted.” The pro- 
verbs number 606. -The appendix contains a short paper on 
popular superstitions and errore, together with a Hindi index. 

« The Status of Woman in I n dia : or, a Handbook for 
Hindu Social Reformers.” By Dayaram Gidumal, B.A., LL.B. 
Bombay, 1889. 8vo., pp. 337. The aim of the work is the aboli- 
tion of infant marriage and enforced widowhood. 

“ The Hindu Law of Adoption.” Tagore Law Lectures, 
1888. By Golachundra Sarkar Bastri, M.A., B.L. Calcutt^ 1891. 
8vo., pp. 485. The titles of the lectures are : — 1. Origin of 
adoption and status of sons and wives in ancient law. 2. Doctrine 
of spiritual benefit and twelve kinds of sons. 3. Sources of law, 
commentaries, and twelve kinds of sons. 4. British period, law 
of adoption, factum valeat, and caste rules. 5. Capacity of males 
to adopt 6. Capacity of females to adopt. 7. Who may give, 
and who may be given in adoption. 8. Who may be taken in 
adoption, or capacity to be adopted. 9. Formabties and ceremonies 
necessary for a valid adoption. 10. Effect of adoption on the 
status and inheritance of the adopted. 11. Effects of invalid 
adoption and litigation relating to adoption. 12. Kritrima son, 
adoption by non-Hindus, and special forms of adoption. 

“ Mytbs and Folk-tales of the Russians, Western Sclavs, 
and Magyars,” By J. Curtin. (Sampson Low, London, 1890.) 
8vo., pp. 655. The volume contains twenty Russian, 'six Chekh, 
and six Magyar myths and folk-tales. 

“The Silk-goddess of China and her legend.” A. Terrien 
de la Conperie. (David Hntt, London, 1891.) 8vo., pp. 28. The 
pamphlet discusses the ancient geography of sericulture, calendaric 
rules, rites, and customs, various tutelary spirits and goddesses of 
silk, and the formation of the legend of the Goddess Si-ling she 
Lui tsu. 

“Brahmanism and Hinduism; or, religious thought and 
life in India.” By Sir M. Monier- Williams, K.C.I.E. (Murray, 
London, 1891.) pp. 603, 8vo. The author in the preface gives 
the following answer to the question. What is a Hindu, and what 
is Hinduism ? “ It claims to be the one religion of humanity, of 

human nature, of the entire world. It cares not to oppose the 
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/; progress of anj other system, for it has no difficalty in incinding 
’’f all other religions within its all-embracing arms and ever widening 
fold. And, in real tmth, Hinduism has something to offer which 
jv is suited to all minds. Its very strength lies in its infinite adapta- 
bility to the infinite diversity of human characters and human 
f tendencies. It has its highly spiritual and abstract side suited to 

' the metaphysical philosopher; its practical and concrete side 

; suited to the man of affairs and the man of the world ; its aesthetic 

- and ceremonial side suited to the man of poetic feeling and imagi- 

t nation — ^its quiescent and contemplative side suited to the man of 

peace and lover of seclusion. Hay, it holds out the right hand of 
brotherhood to nature-worshippers, demon-worshippers, tree-wor- 
shippers, fetish- worshippers. It does not scruple to admit the most 
grotesque forms of idolatry, and the most degrading varieties of 
superstition. And it is to this latter fact that yet another remark- 
able peculiarity of Hinduism is mainly due — namely, that in no 
other system of the world is the chasm more vast which separates 
the religion of the higher, cultured, and thoughtful classes from 
that of the lower, uncultured, and unthinking masses. The former 
religion I call Brahmanism, the latter Hinduism; but as I have 
shown at length in the present volume, the two are really one, 
and the higher, purer, and more spiritualistic system has led to the 
lower, more corrupt, and more materialistic form of doctrine, 
through the natural and inevitable development of its root ideas 
and fundamental dogma.” The subject is divided into Vedism, 
Brahmanism, Hinduism, iSaivism, Vaishnavism, Saktism, village 
deities, demon and spirit worship, hero and saint worship, death, 
funeral rites and ancestor worship, worship of animals, Ac,, Hindu 
religion in family life, fasts, festivals, and sacred places, caste, and 
examples of the moral precepts of Brahmanism and Hinduism. 
The volume is well indexed. 

“The Tribes and Castes of Bengal.” By H. H. Risley. 
(Calcutta, Bengal Secretariat Press). 2 vols., royal 8vo., pp. 875. 
1891. The author states that “ the measurements recorded in 
these volumes were taken under my supervision in Bengal, the 
North-Western Provinces, and the Panjab during 1886 and the 
two following years. The instruments used were those contained 
in the hqite anthropometriqne recommended by Prof. Paul Topinard 
in his Elements d’antJiropologie generale, with the addition of the 
goniometer devised by him for measuring the facial angle of 
Cuvier.” Eighty-seven tribes and castes are fully dealt with. 

The following important Article is extracted from “The Times” of 
August ’’IMh, 1891 : — 

“ An undertaking of the highest interest and importance has 
been quietly brought to completion in Bengal. This is nothing 
4 less than a scientific survey of the races and peoples of that 
% province, carried out by an organised inquiry in each district, and 
^ based on the anthropometric measurement of the heads of nearly 
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applied to Hm during the recent agitation which attended the 
passing of the Age of Consent Act. 

“But, whatever may he the administrative value of his labours, 
their pre-eminent importance is as a scientific record of new facts 
bearing on the racial development of the tribes and castes of 
Bengal. At a conference of experts in Jforthem India he settled 
the main lines of the inquiry, and then drew np a series of lead- 
ing questions to be answered by the district officers, missionaries, 
native scholars, and such other private correspondents and local 
agents as he could enlist in the work. He thus secured the- co- 
coperation of 190 coadjutors, distributed over every district in 
Bengal, and communicating in their turn with an indefinite 
number of the tribes and castes who formed the subject of inquiry. 
The local correspondents were instructed to mistrust accounts 
published in books, to deal with the people direct, and especially 
with persons who were the hereditary or professional depositories 
of the information sought, such as the caste genealogist, the caste 
priest, the marriage broker, and the head of the caste Council of 
Five. 

“ Mr. Risley’s list of queries adapted to Indian conditions the 
corresponding heads of inquiry prepared by the Committee of the 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland in 1874. 
He had also the advantage of receiving the valuable collection 
of data accumulated during thirteen years by the late Dr. James 
Wise in South-Eastern Bengal. Dr. Wise, was one of those in- 
defatigable sob'tary workers, of whom there have been many in 
India, who devoted their lives to laborious local investigation, and 
died, with the results still unpublished. Pew, indeed, of their 
names have been rescued from forgetfulness by so noble a tribute 
as the lines in which Mr. Risley now dedicates his volumes to 
Dr. Wise’s memory. In communication with Professor Flower, 
Director of the Hatural History Department of the British Museum, 
and with Dr. Paul Topinard, Professor of the School of Anthro- 
pology in Paris, Mr. Risley proceeded to work out a scheme for 
the anthropometric measurement of representatives of all the lead,- 
ing tribes and races in Bengal. The necessary instruments were 
provided by the Provincial Governments, and Mr. Risley instructed 
a staff of native assistants in the work. It is noteworthy that this 
most delicate series of measurements, extending over nearly 6,000 
persons, and forming one of the largest pieces of original research 
lately done in the world, was carried out chiefly by three Indian 
gentlemen — two Hindoos and one Mahomedan. In each case the 
measurers were taught the use of the instruments by Mr, Risley, 
and were supplied by him with instructions defining the procedure 
in extreme minuteness of detail, and explaining the difficulties 
which experience had taught him were likely to arise. But the 
severe and long-protracted task of measurement was mainly con- 
ducted by the three young native medical assistants. 

“ Anthropometry, whose methods were thus brought to bear for 
the first time, on. an adequate scale, upon the problems of Indian 
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race-development, is comparatively a new science. The Egyptian 
scnlptors of Cannae and Memphis may have worked on its principles, 
bat its best-known modern application is in the Prefecture of the 
Paris Police, where the facial angle and features and limbs of 
convicted criminals are measured, with a view to their identifica- 
tion in the future. Mr. Risley defines it, for his present purpose, 
as the science which seeks, by measuring certain leading physical 
characters, such as the stature and the proportions of the head, 
features, and limbs, to ascertain and classify the chief types of 
mankind ; and eventually, by analysing their points of agreement 
and difference, to work back to the probable origin of the various 
race-stocks thus disclosed. 

“ The minute discoveries, and elaborate inductions which Mr. 
Risley has by these methods arrived at, must be tested by 
European and American antiuepologists before they can be 
received as final. But there are certain broad results, in regard 
to which the evidence seems to be complete. Mr. Risley found 
three theories eunent as to the origin and racial development of 
the Indian peoples ; and he has had to pronounce, at the outset as 
to which of these theories his anthropometric measurements sup- 
port. The one theory was the artificial, but orthodox, view of the 
Hindoo sacred texts, that each of the four main castes or races was 
a separate emanation from the head, body, legs, and feet of the 
Creator ; in short, that certain castes or tribes had been separately 
created to rule, while others had been separately created to serve, 
in accordance with a divinely fore-ordained scheme of human 
society. The second theory may be described as a highly 
rationalized view of this traditional hypothesis, worked out from 
the evidence collected, district by district, during the statistical 
survey of India, and embodied in a popular form in the ‘ Imperial 
Gazetteer.’ The third theory was directly contradictory, to the 
two former. It was elaborated by Mr, Nesfield, a careful and 
philosophic observer in Oude, who came to the conclusion that 
‘ the question of caste is not one of race at all, but of culture.’ 
The ethnical division of the Indian peoples at the present day into 
' two great stocks, called, for want of a more definite phraseology, 
Aryan and non- Aryan, or ‘ aboriginal,’ seemed to him chimerical. 
‘ I hold,’ he had said, ‘ that, for the last three thousand years at 
least, no real difference of blood between Aryan and aboriginal 
(except, perhaps, in a few isolated tracts, such as Rajpootana, 
where special causes may have occurred to prevent the complete 
amalgamation of race) has existed.’ Mr. Risley commences his 
statement of the conclusions arrived at from anthropometric 
measurements by dealing with this question. 

“ ‘ In the first place,’ he writes, ‘ it deserves notice that the data 
obtained by the most modem anthropological method agree in the 
main, not only with the long chain of Indian tradition, beginning 
with the Vedas and ending with the latest vernacular treatise on 
the theory and practice of caste, but also with the rationalized and 
critical story of the making of the Indian peoples as it has been 
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told ’ in the ‘ Imperial Gazetteer.’ Here the historian shows how, 
throngh the veil of fable and miracle in which prehistoric India is 
shrouded, ‘traces may be discerned of a protracted struggle between 
a lower and a higher race, which would have tended to produce 
much the same results as our statistics bring out.’ But the 
statistics of actual measurements now accumulated give a pre- 
cision to the theory, which could not have been arrived at on the 
conflicting testimony of tribal customs, or on the still more un- 
certain evidence of language. 

“ Those measurements place beyond doubt the existence of two 
distinct types of man in India, alike in the present and in the past. 
This is in addition to a third or Mongoloid type on the north- 
eastern frontiers, which need not be dwelt on at present. There 
is, Mr. Risley says, the ‘ Aryan type,’ with a relatively long (doli- 
chocephalic) head; a straight, fine nose; a long, symmetrically 
narrow face ; a well developed forehead and regular features ; a 
high facial angle ; a taU stature, ranging from 171’6 centimetres in 
the Sikhs of the Punjab to I65'6 in the Brahmans of Bengal ; a 
well-proportioned figure, slender rather than massive, and a very 
light brown complexion — ‘ wheat-coloured ’ is the native term — 
noticeably fairer than the mass of the population. The second 
type of Indian mankind, for which Mr. Risley stUl retains the 
name of ‘ Dravidian,’ exhibits a m’arked contrast to the foregoing 
description. The nose, be says, is thick and broad, with a higher 
numerical formula to express its dimensions than that of any known 
race, except the Negro. Although the head inclines to be doli- 
chocephalic, the facial angle is comparatively low ; the lips are 
thick ; the face wide and fleshy ; the features coarse and irregular; 
the figure squat and sturdy, with an average height of only 156'2 
to 162'1 centimetres. If we take one of the most important and 
distinctive features of a race — ^the nose — the following results are 
obtained. While the average nasal proportions of the Parisians, 
as measured by Professor Topinard, are represented by 69'4, the 
corresponding measurements give 6S’8 for the Aryan Sikhs of the 
Punjab, and 70'4 for the Aryan Brahmans and Kayasths of Bengal. 
In contrast with these figures, the average nasal proportions of a 
characteristic non-Aryan or Dravidian tribn of Bengal are as high 
as 94’5. 

“ This nasal index is discovered by Mr. Risley to afford also an 
index to the actual position which an Indian caste holds in the 
orthodox scale of purity or rank. ‘ If we take a series of castes 
in Bengal, Behar, or the North-Western Provinces, and arrange 
them in the order of the average nasal index, so that the caste with 
the finest nose shall stand at the top and that with the coarsest at 
the bottom of the list, it will be found that this order substantially 
corresponds with the accepted order of social precedence.’ Thus, 
the casteless tribes, like the Kols and other hill or forest races 
who still lie outside the Hindoo pale, would occupy the bottom 
place according to both the systems of arrangement ; the vermin- 
eating low castes and leather dressers would come next ; then the 
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fisher castes ; then certain -pastoral castes then the cultivating 
t- Knrmis and cognate group, from whose hands a Brahman can take 
% water ; and so upwards, through the trading Khatris and the land- 
v: holding Babhans, to the Brahmans themselves and other castes 

t* just below them, at the head of Hindoo society. ‘ Thus,’ says 
? Mr. Risley, ‘ it is scarcely a paradox to lay down as a law of the 

t caste-organisation in Eastern India, that a man’s social status 
‘ varies in inverse ratio to the width of his nose.’ 

’ “The evidence now collected discloses also a cnrious and most 

{ interesting correlation between the breadth of the nose in the 

Indian castes, their social status, and their caste-cnstoms in regard 
to marriage. The matrimonial groupings, to which Mr. J. E. 
M‘Lennan applied the term exogamous, vary in India in a definite 
relation to the gradations of the physical t^e. Within a certain 
range of nasal proportions, says Mr. Risley, the exogamons or 
marriage gronps are based on the totem — the animal or thing held 
sacred by the group. As the nose becomes finer and the tribe or 
caste holds a higher position in the social scale, the marriage groups 
are divided and called after villages or districts, or territorial 
areas, or after the titles of tribal officials. Advancing still up- 
wards in the social scale, we reach the high Aryan castes, with 
their finely cut noses and their exogamous marriage groups, bearing 
the names of eponymous saints and heroes, who, in India as in 
Rome, figured prominently at a certain stage in the progress of 
Aryan mankind. 

“ Space precludes us from following Mr. Risley into the interior 
recesses which his researches have laid bare. But the more re- 
condite aspects of his work can only be appreciated by a caireful 
study of his enthe book. For, while a cabinet of curiosities from 
a remote antiquity is thrown open to the ordinary reader, the 
processes employed and the conclusions arrived at must be sub- 
jected to the tests of patient and accurate scholarship. The ad- 
ministrative and practical aspectsof the undertaking have compelled 
Mr. Risley to publish the main body of his results in the form of 
an alphabetical list of tribes and castes — a form which renders 
somewhat difficult a critical examination of the evidence as a 
whole. Enough has been said to show the scope of the undertaking 
and the spirit in which it has been carried out. Mr. Risley has 
v£; accomplished a great work, great in regard to both the magnitude 

'Kf. and the value of its present results, but perhaps greater as point- 

M ing the way to even larger results in the future.” 


“ Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts.” By Patrick 
Kennedy. (Macmillan.) 8vo.,pp. 312. 1891. The work contains 
a carefully compiled collection of Folk Tales arranged under the 
following headings : — Household Stories, Legends of the “ Good 
I People,” Witchcraft, Sorcery, Ghosts, and Fetches, Ossianic and 
I other early legends, and Legends of the Celtic Saints. The volume 
I contains 104 legends, and the whole has been carefully edited. 
TOL. XSI. 2 B 
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“ Anthropological Religion.” The Gifford Lectnres delivered 
before the University of Glasgow, in 1891. By F. 5Iax Muller, 
K.M. (Longmans, Green and Co.) 8vo., pp. 464. 1S91. Price 
10s. 6d. The author, in the preface, thus describes the scope of 
the work. “ In lecturing before the members of the University 
of Glasgow, on the origin and the growth of Religion, my chief 
object has been to show that a belief in God, in the immortality 
of the soul, and in a future retribution can be gained, and not 
only can be, but has been gained, by the right exercise of human 
reason alone, without the assistance of what has been called a 
special revelation. I have tried to prove this, not, as others have 
done, by reasoning a priori only, but by historical investigation ; 
I have tried to gather in some of the harvest which is plenteous, 
but which requires far more labourers than are working in this 
field at present. In doing this, I thought I was simply following 
in the footsteps of the greatest theologians of our time, and that I 
was serving the cause of true religion by showing by ample 
historical evidence, gathered from the Sacred Books of the East, 
how what St. Paul, what the Fathers of the Church, what 
mediaeval theologians, what some of the most learned of modem 
divines had asserted again and again, was most strikingly confirmed 
by the records of all non-christian religions which have lately 
become accessible to us by the patient researches of oriental 
scholars, more particularly by the students of the ancient literature 
of India.” The following are the titles of the Lectnres : — “ On 
freedom of religious discussion.” “ On toleration.” “ Summary 
of the results of Physical Religion.” “ The Historical proof of 
the existence of God.” “About the true character of Ancestor- 
worship.” “ The untrustworthiness of the materials for the study 
of religion.” “ The discovery of the Soul.” “ Discovery of the 
Soul in man and in Nature.” “ Funeral ceremonies.” “ What 
was thought about the departed.” “Soul after death.” “What 
does it lead to ? ” “ The Divine and the Human.” Among the 

appendices are articles on Totems and their various origin, on the 
nntrustworthiness of Anthropological evidence, on the untmst- 
worthiness of the accounts of the religious ideas of savages, 
funeral ceremonies, &c. The work is well indexed. 

“The Real Japan.” Studies of contemporary Japanese 
manners, morals, administration, and politics. By Henry Norman. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 1892. Demy 8vo., pp. 364. This work is a 
valuable addition to our knowledge of the present state of Japan. 
The principal subjects dealt w'ith are, Japanese journalism, 
Japanese justice. Education, Japan as an Eastern power. Arts and 
Crafts, Japanese women, rural Japan, Japan for the Japanese, and 
the future of Japan. The work is well illustrated. 

“ Travels m the Mogtd Empire, A.D. 1656-1668.” By 

Francois Bernier. (Archibald Constable.) 1891. Crown 8vo.,pp..o4 
and 497 . This reprint forms the first of the Oriental Miscellany 
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^ Series. The work has been carefnlly edited, and contains a 
s bibliography of the writings of the author. The volume is well 
index^. 

y-- 

“ The Right Hand ; Left-handedness.” By Sir Daniel 
Wilson, LL.D. (Macmillan.) 1891. Crown 8vo.,pp. 215. “The 
ji- following treatise includes data originally accumulated in a series 

j of papers communicated to the Canadian Institute and the Royal 

Society of Canada, aiming at determining the cause of left-handed- 
y ness by a review of its history in its archaeological, philological, and 
physiological aspects.” The work is divided into the following 
chapters the hand, the educated hand, the willing hand, palaeo- 
lithic dexterity, the dishonoured hand, the primitive abacus, the 
compass pointe, handwriting, psycho-physical action, conflict of 
theories, and hand and brain. 

“ Popular tales of the West Highlands,” orally collected, 
with a translation by the late J. F. Campbell. Vol. iii. (Alexander 
Gardner.) 1892. Crown 8vo., pp. MO. The volume contains 29 
tales, in each case the name of the narrator and transcriber being 
given. In some cases the English and Gaelic are placed in 
parallel columns, while in others the English version alone is 
reproduced. 

“Across Thibet.” Being a translation of “ de Paris an To nkin 
a travers le Thibet inconnn.” By Gabriel Bonvalot. 2 vols. 
(CasseU and Co.) 1891. Medium 8vo., pp. 448. These two 
splendidly illustrated volumes give a vivid account of the journey 
undertaken by M. Bonvalot, accompanied by Prince Henry of 
Orleans. “ Starting from the frontiers of Siberia, and coming 
out at the other end of Asia, on the coast of the new French 
colony of Tonquin, M. Bonvalot and his companions not only 
traversed that portion of Thibet, which several English travellers, 
such as Dalgleish and Carey, and the great Russian Prjevalsky, 

! had explored, but going beyond the limits their predecessors had 
reached, forced their way over the table-lands and came out on the 
other side, this journey being one which no European had ever 
accomplished.” The work contains a large amount of Anthropo- 
logical information with regard to the tribes met with. 

% “ Egypt under the Pharaohs.” A history derived entirely 

f from the monuments by Heinrich Brugsch Bey. New edition by 
■' M. Brodrick, with maps, plans, and illustrations. (Murray.) 
I 8vo. 1891. This appears to agree with the last English edition 
r of 1881, carefully condensed into one volume in such a way that 
nothing that is still valuable has been lost in the process, whether 
as to matter or typographical clearness. The Editor has also been 
able to insert not a few of the most recent discoveries into the text 

\ or notes. Professor Brugsch, whose activity in the domain of 
Egyptology has been increasing during a period of nearly half a 
! century, drew his history direct from the monuments. Unrivalled 

2 B 2 
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knowledge of every branch of the literatnre of Ancient Egypt 
enabled him to select for it the most striking texts, frequently 
giving long extracts in readable translation. The reader is thus 
brought face to face with the Egyptians, and moreover, can catch 
glimpses of a multitude of other nations and tribes, who paid 
their tribute or came as mercenaries to Egypt ; who were hunted 
by Phai-aoh in his razzias, fought him on equal terms, or invaded 
or ravaged his territories. However perilous it may be to trust to 
the letter of translations from hieroglyphic texts, this most able 
work cannot fail to be usefully soggestive to the scientific man, as 
well as deeply interesting to the general reader. (P.L.G.) 

Journal of Researches into the natural history and 
geology of the countries visited during tho voyage of 
HJil.S. “ Beagle ” round the world. By Charles Darwin, M.A., 
F.R.S. (from the corrected and enlarged edition of 1845), with a 
biographical introduction by G. T. Bettany, M.A., B.Sc. New 
Edition. (Ward, Lock and Co., 1891.) 8vo., pp. 492. 

“ Teutonic Mythology.” By Viktor Rydberg, Ph.D. Trans- 
late^ by R. B. Anderson. (Swan Sonnenschein, 1889.) 8vo., 

pp. /06. In this important translation the following points in 
Teutonic mythology are dealt with : — The ancient Aryans, ancient 
Tentondom, medieval migration Sagas (the learned Saga in regard 
to the emigration from Troy-Asgard) ; reminiscences in the popular 
traditions of the Middle Ages of the heathen migration Saga. 
The myth concerning the earliest period and the emigrations from 
the North. The myth in regard to the lower world. The Invalde 
race, &c. On page 494, et seq., the heathen conception of human 
nature is dealt with from an anthropological point of view. “ The 
anthropological conception presented in Yoluspa is as follows : — 
Man consists of six elements, namely, to begin with, the lower and 
coarser, and to end with, the highest and noblest ; — (1) The earthy 
matter of which the body is formed ; (2) A formative vegetative 
force (.? and 4) Loder’s ^fts ; (5) Honer’s gifts ; (6) Odin’s 
gifts.” The volume is well indexed. 

“ Synopsis of Old English Phonology.” By A. L. Mayhew, 
M.A. (Clarendon Press, 1891.) 8vo., pp. 327. The author, in 
nis pref^e, states that “ The work is an attempt to give a 
systematic account of the correspondences of the West Saxon 
vowels and consonants : in the first place, with primitive Germanic 
and pre-Germanic sounds; secondly, with the sounds of the 
principal old English dialects ; and thirdly, with the sounds in 
modern English.” 

“Grammar of the Bengali language.” By John Beames. 
(Cmrendon Press.) 8vo., pp. 68. 1891. This work is intended 

to be specially useful to those who desire to understand the spoken 
^guage of Bengal, other works not adequately preparing the 
European student for communication with the lower and middle 
classes. 
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“Education and Heredity”: a study in Sociology. By 
J. M. Guyan. (Translated.) London : Walter Scott. Svo. 1891. 
pp. 306. Suggestion and education as influences modifying the 
moral instinct ; The genesis of the moral instinct ; Physical 
education and heredity; The object and method of intellectual 
education ; The school ; Secondary and higher education ; The 
education of girls and heredity ; Education and “ rotation of 
crops ” in intellectual culture; The aim of education and evolution. 
Is it consciousness, or the automatism of heredity ? The author 
states : “ I shall endeavour to exhibit the exact role belonging to 
the two terms before us, namely, hereditary or ancestral habit, 
and individual habit — the one incarnate in the organism, and the 
other acquired.” 


“ The Supernatural ? ” By Lionel A. Weatherly, M.D. 
(Simpkin Marshall, London.) 8vo., pp. 273. The work deals 
in a popular manner with Sane sense deceptions ; Doubtful cases 
of sense deceptions ; Insane sense deceptions ; Sense deceptions 
caused by fever, poisoned blood supply, &e. A chapter is added 
on Oriental jugglery, spiritualism, and theosophy, by Mr. J. N. 
Maskelyne. 

“Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute,” vol. xxii, 
contains a paper of pp. 31, on the aborigines of Australia, by 
Edward Greville. — An article on Matabeleland and Mashonaland, 
by Rev. F. H. Surridge. 


“ Transactions of the Canadian Institute,” voL ii, part 1. 
The BcBothick Indians, by A. Macdougall. — Surnames and place- 
names of the Isle of Man, by Rev. Neil MacNish, B.D., LL.D. — A 
review of Mr. A. W. Moore’s work on the subject. — Bone caves, 
with especial reference to prehistoric man, by Arthur Harvey. 


I .1 



“ Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland,” 

vol. i (5th series). No. 7. On fifteen Ogham inscriptions recently 
discovered at Ballyknock, County Cork. 

“ Folklore,” vol. ii. No. 3. Mr. Stnart-Glennie’s views on the 
origins of Matriarchy are discussed. 

“ Bulletin de la Societe de Borda,” 1891, part 1, contains a 
note (illustrated) on the tumulus of Chateau-Charles at Estibeaux 
(Landes), by J. de Laporterie. 

“The American Antiquarian,” vol. xiii. No. 5, contains 
articles on the migration of the Wichita Indians, by A. S. , 
Gatschet. — The removal of the Taensa Indians. — The Mysterious 
(i.e., prehistoric) races (illustrated), by S. D. Peet. — Carved columns 
or totem posts of the Haidas, by T. H. Lewis. — Neolithic man in 
Nicaragua, by J. Crawford. — The man of Spy, by Max Lohest, 
with minor notes. 
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“ The American Anthropologist,” vol. iv, Ifo. 3, has articles 
on the Jfew School of Criminal Anthropology, by R. Fletcher, 
M.D. — The story of a monnd, or the Shawnees in Pre-Columbian 
times, by Cyms Thomas. — Marriage among the Pawnees, by G. B. 
Griimell. — A Quarterly Bibliography of anthropological litera- 
ture. 

“Revne Mensnelle de I’ecole d’Anthropolt^ie de Paris,” 

Tfo. 9, Septembeb, has a continuation of a paper on the Etmscans 
(commenced in the July number), by Andre Lefevre. — ^A prehistoric 
summary, by Gabrielle de Mortillet (illustrated). 

No. 11, Notembee, contams Human Industry in Italy during the 
Quaternary period, by A. de Mortillet (8 plates). — ^The Report of 
the French Association for the Advancement of Science, 1891, 
Anthropological Section. 


“ Bulletin of the Academy of Sciences of Cracow,” July, /I 
has a note on a dictionaiy of the dialect of the Ainos inhabiting 
the island of Chonmehon in the Archipelago of Kouriles near 
Kamtchatka. 


“ Examination of a Theory of the Mental Constitution.” 

By C. Staniland Wake. (Bond Bros., Chicago.) 8to. 1891. 

Pp. 19. 

“Delsgoa Bay,” its natives and natural history. By Rose 
Monteiro. (Philip and Son, 1891.) 8vo., pp. 274. The volume 
gives a popular description of life in Delagoa Bay, with remarks 
on the animal and vegetable life of the district. 

« Maori-Polynesian Comparative Grammar.” By Edward 
Tregear. (Wellington, New Zealand, 1891.) 8vo., pp. 675.' 

“ Regarding the Maori speech of New Zealand as but a dialect of 
the great Polynesian language, the author has attempted to 
organize and show in a concise manner the existing related forms 
common to New Zealand and the Polynesian Islands. . . . No 

small proportion of the labour expended on this work was 
exerted in providing examples of the use of words both in Maori , 

and Polynesian.” The languages and dialects considered in the A f 

volume are Maori, Samoan, Tahitian, Hawaiian, Tangan, Raro- 1 .{■ f 
tongan, Marquesan, Mangarevan, Paumotan, and Moriori. t . 4 

f 

“Transactions of the New Zealand Institute,” vol. xxiii* j .i 
(1891), contains an article by Mr. Edward Tregear on curious 
Polynesian words. The author cites a considerable number of 
examples to prove “ thatiit is unlikely that the Maori is quite the 
primitive, simple, virgin language which some have supposed it 
to be.” 
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Decembeb 8th, 1891. 

EcWAiiD B. Tyloe, Esq., D.C.L, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 

The election of Sir Hugh Low, KC.M.G., of 23, De Vere 
Gardens, Kensington, was announced. 

The foUowing presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors : — 

Foe the Libkaet. 

From the Delegates of the Claeesdon Press. — The Inscriptions 
of Cos. By W. R. Paton and E. L. Hicks. 8vo. Oxford. 
1891. Map. 

From the Publishers. — Das Weifa in der Natnr-und Volkerknnde. 
‘By Dr. H. PJo.ss. 2 vols. 8vo. Leipzig, 1891. (Th. Grie- 
ben’s Verlag. L. Feman.) Plates and woodcuts. 

Delagoa Bay, its Natives and Natural History. By Rose 

Monteiro. 8vo. London, 1891. (G. Philip and Son.) 

Plates and woodcuts. 

Egypt under the Pharaohs. By Heinrich Brugsch-Bey. 8vo. 

London, 1891. (John Murray.) Maps and woodcuts. 

Bramanism and Hinduism. By Sir Monier Monier-Williams, 

K.C.I.E. 8vo. London, 1891. (John Murray.) Frontis- 
piece. 

Teutonic Mythology. By Viktor Rydberg, Ph.D. 8vo. 

London, 1889. (Swan, Sonnenschein and Co.) 
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Prom the American Association fob the Adtascemext of Science. — 
Proceedings. Vol. xxxix (1890). 

Prom the Editor. — Die Drgeschichte des Menschen. Parts 13-20 

L’Anomalo. Anno hi. 11. 10. 

Hatnre. Nos. 1152, 1153. 

Bevne Scientifiqne. T. xlviii. Nos. 22, 23. 

Rassenga della Scienze Geologiche in Itaha. Anno L Fasc. 

1 , 2 . 

Prom the Canadian Institute. — ^Transactions. Yol. ii. Part 1. 
Prom the Royal Exited Service Institution. — ^Journal. No. 166. 
Prom the Deutsche Gesellschaft fur Antheopolooie, Ethxologie, 
UND ITegeschichte. — Archiv fiir Anthropologie. Band xx. 3. 
From the Royal Geographical Society. — Proceedings. Vol. xiii. 
No. 12. 

Prom the Royal Scottish Geographical Society. — The Scottish 
Geographical Magazine. Vol. vii. No. 12. 

Prom the Societe de Bopjia (Dax).-^Bnlletin. 1891. 1-3. 

Prom the Society op Arts. — ^Jonrnal. Nos. 2036, 2037. 

Prom the Soci£te d’ Anthropologie de Lyon. — ^Bnlletin. Tome 
ix, 2. 

Prom the Soci^T^ d’Anthropologie de Paris. — Bulletins. 1890, 4; 
1891, 1, 2. 

Prom the Society of Biblical Archpology. — Proceedings. Vol. 
xiv. Part 1. 


Mr. OsBEET H. Howarth read a Paper on “ TheToltec Relics 
of Teotihuacan, Mexico.” 

Mr. Ch-Aeles H. Read, Mr. H. B.alfotje, Mr. A. L. Lewis, 
Dr. E. B. Tyloe, ilr. R. B. Holt, and Mr. H. Seton-Kaek took 
pai-t in the discussion, and the Author replied. 

A Paper by the Rev. B. D.anks, on “ Burial Customs of New 
Britain,” was read, upon which the President made a few 
remarks. 


Burial Customs of New Britain. 

By the Rev. B. Drinks. 

It is my purpose, in this paper, to describe the burial customs 
of the people of New Britain, with a few other notes which may 
be considered as being connected with those customs. 

1. The burial of the common people is a very unceremonious 
affair. By the common people 4 mean those who have not any 
very great quantity of sheU-money, or whose friends have little 
or nothing to expend on their funerals. 
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2. Only in one instance have I met with a custom similar to 
that found in the Kurmi tribe as related by Fison and Howitt, 
where the remains are wrapped in sheets of bark, and put in 
the house, the friends, including the mother, sitting for hours day 
after day, weeping, howling, and crying out the name of the 
child or saying “ Na tung, Na tung ” = my child, my child. 
The child, I believe, was eventually buried in the house. 

3. The grave is usually dug in the house inhabited by the 
deceased while alive, or a light structure is erected over the 
grave, to protect it fr6m the rain. It is generally not more than 
eighteen inches or two feet deep, and it is the custom for the 
women of the family, sometimes the men, to sleep upon it for a 
considerable time after a buriaL A fire also is often lighted 
upon, or by the side of it, and is kept burning day and night, for 
a considerable time. The meaning of this I could never ascer- 
tain to my own satisfaction, but on one occasion, I asked some 
mourners why they slept upon the grave, and they said, “ To 
keep him company ” ; when asked about the fire they said it was 
" To keep him warm.” 

4. Sometimes, the grave is dug out in the open and fenced 
around with bamboos, the enclosure being kept in good order by 
the friends, who plant beautiful shrubs and crotons about it. 
Trees are also planted in memory of the departed if he were a 
man of mark ; these are called the " NaruiTia.” This is done 
principally on Duke of York Island. On New Britain they have 
a custom of calling to mind the circumstances and mode of death 
suffered by the departed, which is as follows : — 

Eude images are cut out of the banana stem, each representing 
some man whose name it bears for the time being. Some have 
a piece of wood suspended from the neck, others have pieces of 
bamboo thrust into various parts of the body. Another may 
have a rudely fashioned tomadiawk driven deeply into it The 
first shows that the individual represented has been clubbed, the 
second speared, the third tomahawked. The old men then 
instruct the yovmg people in these matters, and doubtless this 
exhibition has in the past proved a powerful factor in sustaining 
vengeful feeling and promoting blood feuds. I only once saw 
this exhibition. 

5. Like all savage people the inhabitants of the New Britain 
group fail to understand that death may come in the course of 
nature, but consider that it is the result of witchcraft* 


* In order to bewitch a person, the wizard cuts a piece of wood from a tree 
caEed the Balbal or the Kalep, also a certain part of the cocoanut tree. These 
are tied together and corered with a red earth and suspended by a string. The 
wizard then takes a croton in one hand and a spear in the other, and sits down 
beneath it to mutter his charm. In his charm he asks the spirit to whom he ia 
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6. There seem to he three methods by which the blame of 
having caused a death by witchcraft is fixed. 

1. A Tuflu who has the reputation of being a wizard is always 

open to the charge, and so always liable to trouble. 

2. The second method is as follows : — 

The remains are placed in an open space. Some 
man who has no relatives (he may have children), 
takes a pearl shell in his hand, and lies down at right 
angles with the corpse, his head pointing towards the 
centre of the body, the two thus forming the letter 
he stretching out his arm. An old man then stands in 
the midst of the people — ^who are assembled for the 
occasion — ^and calls out, one by one, the names of all 
the men of the village. If no move is made, he then 
proceeds to call out the names of the men of other 
villages until a rapping is heard in the shell held by 
the man. The rapping is supposed to be done by a 
spirit, to whom they appeal for information as to who 
is the culprit. The individual at the utterance of 
whose name the rapping is heard, is at once accused of 
causing the death of the deceased, and if possible, 
immediate compensation is sought or vengeance taken.^ 
nothing that may be said or done will con\dnce the 
people that the man indicated is innocent of the charge. 
I have known persons thus accused to be .seized at 
night and literally hacked to pieces.^ So far as I could 
gather, the charge generally falls on one who ow'ed the 
deceased a grudge during his lifetime, and there is 
plenty of room for all kinds of personal revenge on the 
part of those engaged in the test. 

3. A person may be accused on the word of someone, who 
having gone into the bush, returns and states that he 
met a certain person there, behind whom he saw the 
spirit of the deceased, following him about. Such a 
statement brings trouble upon the unfortunate indi- 
vidual who is thus reported. 

7. In Duke of York Island feasts are often held in, remem- 
brance of the dead. On one occasion I saw no fewer than five 
pigs killed for such a feasL Prior to killing them, a whole week 




praying to take a piece of the Salhal or the K(d.ep and thrust it inside the 
victim and so cause his death. The wizard must' be careful not to swallow any 
of his own spittle while muttering his charm or he himself will be bewitched. 

^ See my paper on the “ Shell-Money of I('ew Britain.** “ Joura. Anth. Inst.,'* 
toL xvii, p. ^5. 

• Such was done when the influential man Balilai died. A man was dragged 
out of his house at night and chopped to pieces, and then sold for a cannibal 
feast, piece by piece. 
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was spent in dancing and singing from sunset to sunrise. Men 
and women, old and young, all joined in the dances. On the 
day appointed the pigs were killed and cooked whole. Before 
cutting them up, a man took a knife and cut loose a piece of 
skin, about two inches in diameter, on the fore part of the skull 
of each pig. He then stood up holding an old cocoanut in his 
hand by the sprouts growing out of it, and calling upon the name 
of a deceased man said, “ This is for you ; ” he then struck the pig 
with the cocoanut on the spot where the skin had been cut loose. 
Each pig was thus devoted to some departed soul. This custom 
is called the “ Wetu.” 

Fear is entertained by the people lest the spirits of their 
departed friends should prove vindictive and seek to hurt them. 
To propitiate them a rude kind of altar is erected in the family 
enclosure, upon which food is continually kept, a fresh supply 
taking the place of the old as soon as necessary. The spirits 
seeing themselves thus cared for me supposed to continue kindly 
disposed towards the survivors. 

The sign of mourning is the anointing of the hair and face, 
especially the forehead, and sometimes the whole body with a 
black substance by burning a certain' sweet-smeUing grass to 
tinder, and mixing with it a little cocoanut oiL It is not com- 
pulsory for all, even when a chief dies, to anoint themselves, 
but it is not considered proper to refuse, and once having put it 
on it is not permissible to wash it off without the consent of the 
relatives of the deceased. When it is considered that it is 
necessary to renew the application at least once a week, and 
sometimes oftener, and that upon one occasion in the town in 
which I lived, this went on for six months, it will be readily 
admitted that the people must have been in a very filthy con- 
dition when at last permission came to “ lu korokoro” i.e., wash 
away the mourning paint. 

After a death regular feasts ai'e held for a time, each feast 
being named after the principal fruit or vegetable used at the 
feast, such as breadfruit, yam, taro, &c. As these various fruits, 
&c., ripen, so are the feasts held. This is called “ bungiungi ” 
meaning literally to “ day him, or holding days of remembrance 
for the dead. On Duke of York Island the Mends used to con- 
gregate during these feasts early in the morning, each taking 
something in their hands, a fowl, or some food, or present, and 
starting away together they will go a considerable distance about 
the bush, crying as they mn, “ Vkiving, akicing, ukwing, akmng.” 
What the terms mean I was never able to ascertain, the natives 
themselves not appearing to know. It is simply a custom, and 
its exact value I could not leam. 

A widow will go out about dusk and call out the name of her 
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deceased husband in the most plaintive tones. They- say they 
sometimes get an answer, but when they do, they seem very 
much afraid. On one occasion one of our young Fijian teachers 
hearing a widow thus calling upon her husband, went a short 
distance into the hush, and when she called, he answered. That 
was more than the wddow wanted, and being greatly terrified she 
never called him again. 

8. I shall now proceed to give an account of the burial of To 
Pulu, a leading chief on Duke of York Island. The accotmt was 
■written by one from that place to our missionary secretary, the 
late Eev. Benjamin Chapman, and published for the information 
of our Church people. As it was written on the spot, and while 
all the incidents were fresh in my memory, I think it better to 
give it as then penned, although not in the best form for this 
paper and purpose. I may state that the men Warawaram and 
Neragvxi, were brothers of the dead man To Pidu. 

“January 24:th, 1881. To Pulu is dead! We were made 
aware of it early this morning, and great excitement has pre- 
vailed aU day. The body was brought across from Makada 
early this morning in a canoe, and they intend to bury it on 
Warawaram! e grounds. I heard a great shout at the foot of the 
hill, and went out to meet the procession. . First came about 
eighteen men, all aimed with spears, tomahawks, and slings, 
their faces and different parts of their bodies whitened -with lime, 
as though about to engage in battle. These were the vanguard. 
They appeared to be much excited, and came up the hill yelling 
and gesticulating in a most extraordinary manner, and as though 
char^g an enemy. When they arrived on Waraimram’s 
grounds, they drew up in hne, and awaited the approach of the 
body. As soon as it appeared in s^ht, a fierce yeU was uttered 
by those guarding it, and at once throwing themselves into 
skirmishing order, they advanced up the hiU, afew of them only 
coming direct up the path, the majority of them spreading out 
on either side in the bush, and fiercely, and with yeUs of defiance, 
from tree to tree. The men on the crown of the MU. separated 
at once, some Mding behind trees and logs, others descending 
the hUl to meet the ascending troop. At last the two parties 
made a rush at each other, and the wildest confusion prevailed, 
the marvel being how any of them escaped being wounded and 
some kiUed The two parties then join^ to carry the body up 
the MU. The remains were placed upon the ground, and aU 
gathered around, each with his spear’s point resting on the earth, 
and thus gazed upon the face of their late cMei They suddenly 
broke away, some fo rming themselves into an attacking party, 
the others defending the body. 

The women now began to assemble from all quartern, and 
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the noise and confusion was increased tenfold. Warawaram 
came, and in his noisy way added to the excitement, which 
became so fierce, each man beating the air so freely with his 
tomahawk, or thrusting so carelessly with his spear, that I 
tliought it advisable to go away from the crowd and put a fence 
between them and myself. Mounted on some stones on the 
other side of that I felt more comfortable. Wamujaram threw 
a large number of things from his hoirse, which were at once 
seized by the women and destroyed. Clothes of all kinds were 
torn to pieces, shell-money ground to powder, food destroyed 
in large quantities, and at one time I thought the house itself 
would be torn down. I have been among this people, pleading 
for peace and mercy for others, when all their worst passions 
liave been aroused, but never before have I seen them moved 
by anger and passion as these appeared to be. 

It was the intention of the friends to bury the body on the 
spot in a canoe set upon poles, but as this would be done just 
ill front of my door, and as the body putrefying there in the 
open could be no pleasant neighbour, I begged them to suspend 
the body somewhere else. This they readily consented to do, 
and the corpse was forthwith taken to Neragiia’s grounds about 
lialf a mile away. I went and saw the funeral rites, which were 
as follows : — 

A rough chair was made of a number of cuttings from the 
Balbal. The body was then dressed in the best clothes to be 
found in the dead man’s wardrobe — a pair of white trousers, a 
white shirt, and a sailor’s jacket completed the attire. His 
face was painted as though he were about to attend a dance, a 
warrior’s tuft of feathers was fixed on his head, and a mouth- 
piece usually carried by men in their teeth when fighting, was 
fastened in his mouth. He was then seated in the chair, his 
spear was put in his hand, and his tomahawk, sling, musket, 
and club were all placed near him on the ground. 

After some considerable delay Warawaram came accompanied 
by his six wives, he walking on first, while they followed 
bearing a great load of shell-money ancl other things. Three 
fires were then lighted in front of the deceased, one belonging 
to Waratcaram, another to iVerogiea, the third to Paula Kiaplin, 
the dead man’s nephew, only a chief being allowed the privilege. 
Around these fires were put guns, spears, and various kinds of 
weapons, a large quantity of shell-money, and anything of 
value or use which the owner of the fire could find in his house 
was there as a present To Pulu’s spirit. 

Waraicaram made the largest show, bringing more than one 
hundred fathoms of shell-money, five or six guns, a large 
quantity of powder and ball, beads, pipes and tobacco, and 
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native ornaments. Consequently he seemed to think himself 
entitled to make the most noise. Seizing his spear he danced 
about in a most astonishing manner. Advancing towards the 
corpse with his spear poised and pointing to it he addressed it 
as follows : — “ Look at this ! Look at this, I say ! It is all my 
own and no man shares with me. I alone have brought it, I 
alone give it.” Neragua addressed the corpse in the same 
manner, using the same words. The people stood and looked on, 
simply grunting their approval of this performance. 

Tobacco was then cut up and cast as a sacrifice on the fire — 
which, by the way, was never allowed to burst into a blaze, 
there was smoke and none too much of that. Beads, cloth, and 
pipes were offered in the same way. But do not think they 
were permitted to remain there. Oh no ! The people came 
from aD. quarters and surrounded the fires, and there was quite 
a scramble for the different articles as they were thrown away. 
The dead man’s soul was welcome to the shadow or spirit of 
these things but it would be a shame indeed for substantial 
mortals like themselves to lose the substance which could be of 
no use to him. It was a sight which beggars description. In 
one case 1 heard a woman call to a friend of hers — any one 
could offer a present — and say ; — You see this knife ? ” She 
held up a butcher’s knife about sis inches long. He answered 
“ Yes.” “ I am going to throw it into the fire, look smart after 
it.” And truly she did throw it on the side of the almost dead 
fire, and he quickly removed it. The most unseemly conduct 
was indulged in, and angry recriminations, but in only a few 
cases could I detect traces of genuine sorrow. 

The friends decided to bury or elevate the remains in a 
sacred canoe which belonged to the BuMuk society of which 
To Pulu had for many years been chief. After a time we 
heard the sound of the reed* blowing as done by the members 
of the society who are allowed to wear the Dukduk dress. We 
knew then that they were brining the canoe. The drums 
began to sound, and all was excitement and confusion. The 
body was taken from the chair and laid on a mat on which 
had been spread some calico. AH the people gathered around 
it, some few to make presents, but the majority to take what 
they cotdd lay their hands upon. SheU-money was twined 
around the hands, arms, legs, feet, and even thrust into the 

* This reed blowing, for 1 do not know what else to call it, is very peculiar. A 
blade of sedge-like grass is taken and held firmly between the two thumbs when 
pressed one against the other, the hands being so arranged as to form a chamber 
. at the back of the blade. Th^ then blow upon the edge of the blade, which 
produces a rery loud and peculiar sound. I hare seen the same thing done 
by children in Staffordshire when a boy, but the sound produced was not 
nearly so loud as in New Britain. 
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month, nostrils, and ears of the corpse. Some took oQ' different 
articles of clothing and placed them upon the body ; more 
beads and tobacco were sacrificed, and then amid an indescrib- 
able confusion of quarrelling, strife and crying, the corpse was 
wrapped up in its mat shroud and left upon the ground to 
await the arrival of the canoe. 

All eyes were now fixed upon an opening in the bush by 
which the canoe must enter the clearing. Drums rolled out 
their volume of sound, men shouted, the Dukduk men blew 
their reeds, and those near me literally trembled with e.xcite- 
ment. 

By degrees the noise subsided until nothing could be heard 
but the peculiar beat of the .drum, the drummer striking it 
about twenty times per minute, to which the bearers of the 
canoe kept step, advancing one pace to each stroke. At last 
the canoe was in sight, and, springing to their feet, the men on 
the ground seised their weapons and stood as though about to 
receive an attack. On the other side of the clearing another 
body of men appeared about five or six abreast and fifty deep. 
The majority carried each two or three spears, and a few had 
guns ; all were carrying their weapons as though charging an 
enemy. Step by step the two bo^es of men approached, each 
party shouting defiantly to the other. At last they met and 
the uproar was something horrible. I cannot possibly convey 
to the min d an adequate idea of the frantic doings of these 
wild men. They surpassed themselves, and never do I expect 
or wish to again witness a scene wherein human beings are so 
transformed into frantic demons. 

In the midst of these demonstrations, the canoe was placed 
upon the ground and the body was laid in it, then for a quarter 
of an hour one could only put his fingers in his ears and long 
for the end. of the fearful drama. The canoe with its occupant 
was hoisted upon two poles, wliich were firmly fixed in thp 
ground, the upper ends hai-ing each a crotch in which the 
canoe rested ; a few leaves and mats were strewn over the 
body, and To Pulu, the ancient one, was left alone in his 
glory. 

More shell-money was brought out after this, and all present 
sat down while Warawaram and Neragua distributed some to 
each one according to his or her rank. I received ten fathoms, 
which was more than was given to anyone else present. 

Each one as he received his cash arose and left the grounds, 
so that in about an hour the relatives of the deceased were left 
alone in peace. But they had not finished with To Pulu yet, 
for it is reported that Neragua claimed the dead man’s wives, 
and occupied with them a house, but deceased, e\ddently not 
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liking this arrangement, aiSicted him -vrith a cold. Xext day as 
they 'W'ere sitting all together, near the canoe in which To Bui it 
was buried, his spirit snatched away the seat from the canoe 
and threw it into their midst. Why he did this none can tell, 
unless the action of the wives explain matters, for they at once 
arose and left Nerag-ua, and after that there was peace.” 

9. I may supplement this by an account of what I saw in 
Xew Britain in 1886. A brother of a chief harag died it was 
decided to bury him as To Pubi had been buried. But first of 
all they bored a hole in the bottom of the canoe, then selecting 
a sound bamboo they broke away the inside partitions, thus 
making a tube. They then dug a hole in the earth, in which 
they fixed the lower end of tl»e tube, the upper end being fixed 
into the hole in the bottom of the canoe. When the stench 
became unbearable, quantities of seawater were dashed into the 
canoe, which washed the putrefaction into the earth. I have 
heard that the people did not shrink from allowing the liquid 
putrefaction to fall upon their bodies from the canoe, which 
they would then rub over themselves, thus showing their 
affection for the dead. 

WTien nothing but the bones were left, they were gathered 
and buried in a place known only to the friends. In Buke of 
York the canoe was left in the open, but on Ifew Britain a . 
house was built over it. In the former place, the skull was 
taken, and after being washed w'as placed in the DuMuJc house, 
where drums would often be beaten in its ear on the suppo- 
sition that the soul was in or about the head. 

1 0. In Xew Britain when the bones werp removed, the canoe, 
the mats in which the body had been wrapped, and the house 
which had been budt over it, were taken out to sea and cast 
adrift to go wherever wind and current might carry them. 

11. Sacrifices are offered after the burial is over. A screen 
is made of bamboos and reeds firmly fixed in the ground, and 
then neatly tied together and painted according to the taste of 
the artist. Upon this screen fowls are Suspended alive, also 
pigs, and left to die. Large quantities of food are also hung 
upon it, especially bananas. This is followed by the feasting 
already described. 

12. In some parts of New Ireland the dead are buried in the 
sea, but how and under what circumstances, and with what 
customs, I have not been able to ascertain. 
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JastjABY 12th, 1892. 

Edward B. Tyloe, Esc[., D.C.L., F.E.S., President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 

The election of Aethtte Mostefioke, Esq., of Marlborough 
Eoad, Bedford Park, was announced. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors : — 


Foe the Libraet. 

From the Seceetaet op State foe the Colovies. — Further Papers 
relating to the Protected Malay States. Eeports for 1890. 

From the Iuma Office. — The Tribes and Castes of Bengal. 
Anthropological Data. By H. H. Risley. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1891. pp. rxxviii, 876. 

From Prof. Alexaa'dee Agassiz. — ^Annual Report of the Curator of 
the Museum of ComparatiTe Zoology at Harvard College. 

1860. 

From the Delegates of the Clarendon Press. — Grammar of the 
Bengali Language. By John Beames. 8to. Oxford, 1891. 
pp. &. (Price 4s. 6<i.) 

Synopsis of Old English Phonology. By A. L. Mayhew, 

M.A. 8vo. Oxford, 1891. pp. xix, 328. (Price 8s. Qd.) 

From the Peblishers. — The Supernatural ? By Lionel A. 
Weatherly, M.D., and J. N. Maskelyne. 8vo. London, 1891. 
(Simpkin, Marshall.) pp. xv, 273. 

Education and Heredity. By J. M. Guyau. 8vo. London,. 

1891. (Walter Scott.) pp. xxiv, 306. 

Journal of Researches during the Voyage of the Beagle. By 

Charles Darwin, M.A., F.R.S. 8vo. London, 1891. (Ward, 

Lock and Co.) pp. 492. Dlustrated. 

Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts. By Patrick Kennedy. 

8vo. London, 1891. (Macmillan and Co.) pp. xvi, 312. 

Travels in the Mogul Empire, a.d. I606-I668. By Francois 

Bernier. 8vo. Westminster, 1891. (A. Constable and Co.) 

pp. liv, 500. Map and illustrations. 

The Real Japan. By Henry Norman. 8va London, 1892. 

(T. Fisher TJnwin.) pp. 368. Illustrated. , . 

Across Thibet. By Gabriel Bonvalot. Translated b^ C. B. 

Pitman. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1891. (Cassell and Co.) ;4 
pp. xii, 218 ; viii, 230. Map and illustrations. 4 

From the Ecole d’Antheopologie (Paris). — Revue mensuelle. -4 
1891. No. 12. .t 
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From the State Boaed op Health, Massachusetts. — Eeport to 
the Legislature of Massachusetts relatiug to the Regi.stry and 
Return of Births, Marriages, and Heaths in the Common- 
■wealth, for the year ending December 31, 1890. 

Fromthe Geologists’ Association. — Proceedings. Vol. xii. Jfo. 5. 
From the Editor. — The American Antiquarian. Vol. xiii. No. 6. 

The Journal of Mental Science. Vol. xxxviii. No. 124. 

Nature. Nos. 1154-1158. 

Reune Scientifique. Tome xlviii. Nos. 24-26. Tome xlix. 

No. 1. 

Science. Nos. 453-463. 

From the Royal United Service Institution. — Journal. No. 167. 
From the United States National Musehyi. — Proceedings. Vol. 

xiii. 

From the Anthropological Society of Bombay, — Journal. Vol. ii. 
No. 5. 

From the Anthropological Society of Washington. — The Ameri- 
can Anthropologist. Vol. iv. No. 4. 

From the Royal Geographical Society. — Proceedings. Vol. xiv. 
No. 1. 

From the RotAL Scottish Geographical Society. — The Scottish 
Geographical Magazine. Vol. viii. No. 1. 
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Mrs. Feench-Sheldon read a Paper on “ Customs among the 
Natives of East Africa, from Teita to KUimegalia, with special 
reference to their women and chiidren.” 

The Paper was illustrated by lantern views, and a laroe 
collection of objects of ethnographical interest from East 
.Mrica. 


Cestoms among the Natives of .East Africa, from Teita to 
Ejlimegalia, with special eefeeesce to their Women ami 
Children. 

By Mrs. Feench-Sheldon. 

My main object in visiting Africa was to interrogate and 
study peoples who had never come in contact with whites, and 
were in a comparatively primitive state of existence. In 
scanning the world I found there were but few places that afforded 
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this opportTinitj excepting East Africa. Tlie fact that I \ras a 
■woman gave me certain advantages over male traveller's, and 
the novelty of a white woman was so great that the inhabitants 
were fuU of eagerness and cariosity to see me, giving me many 
opportunities to sQe them, as it were, off-guard. 

My method of procedure was to harmonize and attract 
towards me rather than to huUy and subdue them by any 
rn ngh methods, and I found myself amply repaid by this course. 
Although people are always liable to the criticism of having 
plaved a roU, or of having been a trifle theatrical, when they carry 
out the methods employed by me, no one -will dispute that the " 
result has brought forth such quaint points in their character 
that there is no apology necessary. When I received the Sultans, 
to hold a “ shauri,” I made a grand toilet, wearing a white 
silV go-wn covered with silver, carrying jewelled swords and belt, 
and having a yellow -wig ; in fact, I received aU jwtentates in 
Africa exactly — except the wig— -as if I had been in a civilised 
country meeting the ruler of such a country. This so delighted 
them that they immediately brought to me the treasures of 
their possessions, their best beads, their best clothes, their finest 
spears, frequently saying that the white men whom they had ' 
occasionally seen, ca'me to them in rags and tatters, and were 
no better off than they were. Having heard that a certain 
tribe used wigs when dancing, and knowing the difficulty of 
procuring a specimen of this decoration, my -wig served to 
induce them to fetch me their wigs, and, ultimately, prompted 
them to present me -with such as I now have in my collection. 

The higher up towards Kilema-njaro I went, the more intel- 
ligent I found the natives, and not only were they more 
iideUigent, but they had a finer physique; their lineaments 
lost their negroid characteristics, they became more or less 
Egyptic; their beads were long, with features more or less 
remilar ; their colour — never black — but like the Malay type, 
a deep sepia ; however, the customs were approximately the same 
with all the tribes. They are all polygamists, and this from 
necessity more than from the licentiousness which taints the 
East. 

The women are necessary adjuncts to every man’s possessions, 
just in accordance with the wealth he possesses in cattle and 
plantations. 

The males, like almost all other natives, do no menial work 
that they are not forced to do by certain exigencies which pro- 
hibit the fulfilment of the task by women. The women till the 
soil, care for the cattle, carry the loads, and attend markets : 
play the part of spies, and form the intermediary line of con- 
nection between provinces, even during times of hostilities. 
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Thev may pass freely from one province to another daring all 
general distnrbances, without any apprehension, carrying food 
for exchange, and are often the messengers from one Sultan to 
another, to carry a message of treaty or desii-e for truce. 

Their system of polygamy is based upon a very sound 
principle. Xo man has more wives than he has live stock and 
plantations to warrant, and the wife or wives already installed 
in a native’s “ boma ” seem utterly devoid of the, seemingly, 
more civilised trait of jealousy. A new wife is hailed with 
debght, and all the established household exert themselves to 
the top of their bent to do her honour, and welcome her into 
their midst, and with a very few exceptions (which are not 
tribal but personal), the wives live together in the same house or 
hut. They evidently ; respect, in their way, the sanctities of 
each other’s households, as much as English or Americans do 
in their homes. They never presume to enter the “boma” 
of friend or relative without the query equivalent to “ may I 
come ? ” or a rap at the door. 

They have a great spirit of fun lurking ready to burst out 
into shouts of ruling laughter at the slightest provocation, and 
as I went marching as quietly as possible through the approaches 
to their plantations, I could but marvel at their joviality and 
the happiness which seemed incumbent upon the free life, un- 
trammelled by all the burdensome troubles of civilisation, and 
thought, “ these people certainly have propensities above that 
of simple barbarism ; they must have qualities of nature, which, 
if properly approached and properly directed, would make them 
useftd members of the world’s communities.” 

There is a species of insolent pride about the chiefs that is 
almost droU. For example, in their palavers, which occur every 
afternoon in every village, an elder, or the sultan, or some man 
of importance, with all of his followers and brothers surround- 
ing Mm, will stand up with great pomp, flourish his knob-kerry 
stick, and say, “ I, Songora, the son of EndeUa (who was the 
great chief of the tribe) of Kilema, say to you, that since the 
mountain was sick and vomited forth the stones upon which 
we stand, I, Songora, the virility of my father, know more about 
war, have more plantations, own more cattle tlian any man in 
the land. And this,” pointing to his little son, “ my virility, will 
some day occupy the position wMch I, Songora, the virilhy of 
my father, have occupied since I was bom. Come ! Is there 
any man who can dispute tMs ? Am I not great ? My son, 
my rirility, tells me that the son of Sagolia has boasted in the 
market place that he can shoot the moon with his wooden 
arrow. I, Songora, speak, I say to you that there is no boy 
who is the virility of any cMef, who can shoot in the twinkle 
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of an eye tlie ■wMstling eagle on the wing, as can my son. ^ 

Come ! I, Songora, the \arility of my father Endella.say to you, j 

it is a lie. I have spoken’” Then, ha\ung strutted three or , -** 

four yards in every direction, he squats down on the ground 
and waits to hear who dares dispute him. Then with great - J 
chatter and ceremony another man arises, goes through the C 

same braggadocio, and ends with a brilliant peroration to ;V 

demonstrate the immensity of Songora’s influence and caste f- 
among the chiefs. In this sort of thing they only reveal their > 

utter childlikeness. They mean no harm, but it is the out- -t. 

working of native vanity and a disposition to shine and bedazzle 
their people. 

They have a certain kind of tenderness in their family 
relations, which is very touching. They are sympathetic ^ in 
cases of illness to the point when there is no hope ; then the 
sick, ifi, not hastened into the hereafter, are neglected. They 
have not strong constitutions, and are, subject to lung troubles, 
stomachic and febrile complaints, and paralysis. T his is, doubt- 
less, due to the excessive use of “ pombti,” — a native drink, not 
imported by the wliite man — and e.xposure to the inclement and 
changeable weather. In the main they are planters and hunters, 
and the exigencies of their lives, the food they eat, the condition 
which makes them too 'often huddle promiscuously together, and 
fheir lack of drawing to themselves practical means of existence, 
has much to do with the morale of their natures. 

A singular satire presented itself to me in connection with 
the people of Teita, who occupy a site which constitutes the 
gateway, and enjoy perhaps greater accessibility to the coast 
than any other Mbe in East Africa, and who see all the caravans 
going to the north, or interior, or back coastwise, and have had 
some of the advantages of contact with the white man ; they, 
however, are the most demoralized, occupying the lowest grade 
even from an African standpoint — of any of the tribes whom I 
met. They are dirty in their habits, have no pride, and are 
reduced for some reason or other to the lowest state of beggary; 
and their thriftlessness is possibly more observable from the 
fact that they frequently marry their mothers and their sisters, 
unable to exchange a sufficient number of cattle or other com- 
modities necessary to purchase a wife outside their own families. 

This retrograde state of consanguineous marriage produces an 
ignoble yet natural degeneracy in their progeny ; and yet these 
people have been in touch, as I have said, with the white man 
for more than fifty years. 

Some tattooing is practised among the 'W’a-teita, and they 
distort and pendulate their breasts by weights. The women 
are very fond of ponderous ornamentation ; they wear great 
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strands of beads, weighing sometimes twenty pounds, round their 
necks ; semsem, blue and red, with an occasional ornamental bead 
from other tribes. These are worn in such profusion round the 
neck that the chin is uplifted ; they also encircle the waist in 
the same manner. Their earrings are hoops of beads strung on 
wire, about six inches in circumference, worn in clusters of from 
four to twenty-four, in perforations on the upper edge of the 
ear ; in the lobes, which are more or less distended, little iron 
bars covered with beads, and having a pendant ornament of a 
Masai bead are inserted. They wear bead belts and occasionally 
a bit of cloth about their waist, and from constant contact with 
the Wa-nikia some of them have adopted an abbreviated kilted 
shirt made of blue kaniki, a cheap trade cloth. They seem to 
have less individuality in their general ornamentation than 
any tribe I met. This certainly reveals a weakness in their 
character. > 

Their plantations on the top of their mountain home revealed 
a certain amount of agricultural knowledge, and showed the 
result ofe^onstant cultivation. They raise wimbe — a species of 
millet — ^bananas, sweet com, sweet potatoes, and some sugar 
cane ; also goats and chickens, which they bring down to the 
plains to sell to passing caravans. 

Their few agricultural implements are of the radest and 
simplest form. The soil is so rich that, after burning off the under- 
growth, the soil is merely loosened with a haftless hoe, and scraped 
up into little heaps ; a little cavity is made with the finger, into 
which is dropped a few seeds covered over loosely with the 
ground, and nature is left to do the rest. Their planting season 
is anticipatory of rain, and the only further attention they give 
their crops after the seed is sown is an occasional weeding. In 
some particularly fertile districts they get three or four crops 
annually. They store up a supply in their huts, or use well 
selected trees covered, and almost thatched over with dried 
grass or banana leaves. These granaries, however, are not 
peculiar to Africa. 

They have almost a Semitic idea of the values of their ware, 
and can driv^e as hard a bargain as any trader coming from the 
coast. They are insistent, pertinacious, and will dog a caravan 
fifty miles to effect a deal. 

These people were so repulsive and so demoralized from their 
lack of personal dignity, that I confess I felt a strong prejudice 
against them. 

The lesser tribes, living on the plains and side-hills, from 
Teita up to the foot-hills of Kilema-njaro are hrmters, only raising 
what is necessary for their own consumption, when they cannot 
exchange with other tribes or passing caravans their game and 
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animal skins for food ; they are most primitive in matters of dress 
when not absolutely naked. They have very fine hows and 
arrows, which they use with marvellous expertness ; they fish 
when they can, work when they must, and, someone has said 
steal, when a caravan passes. I, however, had no such experi- 
ence. They flocked down the mountain side and seemed to 
issue out of the interstices formed by the close-knit foliage of 
the trees interspersed by vines, out from the dense forests, and 
even seemed to spring out of the ground as if by magic, putting 
in an appearance above the long grasses, and seldom seeming 
amazed to see the white woman — bebe bwana. As though 
they had been lying in wait for her, they would come forth 
making some proffer of greater or less value, frequently in a 
timid hesitating fashion — not because they were absolutely nude, 
or with any sense of shame — but from the strangeness of the 
position, which evidently struck them in a peculiar manner, 
that a woman should be leading the caravan, and that there was 
no Ewana with her. 

I received presents, sometimes of great value, frmn every 
tribe through whose province I passed, and their marked 
curiosity and delight when I would start my music box to play 
fur them, and when I would appear before those of sufficient 
importance in my African court gown, their amazement and 
delight, their exclamations, their desire to lay their fingers upon 
the glittering ornamentation (which I always promptly and 
positively checked with the idea well instilled in my mind that 
it is necessary' to keep the native at a distance and that one 
familiarity might possibly lead to another until some embar- 
rassing climax might be reached which would entail upon me 
the necessity of forcible repulsion) impressed me greatly, and 
they would knot themselves in little groups, men and women 
exchanging ideas on the subject, which I only regret my 
ignorance of their particular dialect prohibited me fi’om under- 
standing. Their gesture,s, however, eloquently conveyed the 
general import of their speech. 

As we advanced towards Taveta (lat. 3“ 24' S. : long. 
37'’ 40' E.) which is so well known that it seems almost 
an impertinence to offer any personal observations thereon, 
I found the people better acquainted with the fact that 
the white woman was coming than were others nearer the 
coast, and they came with oflferings of bananas, sweet maize, 
bead ornaments, everything they could think of, and made 
proffer of these presents as I approached their barricaded 
province. And here allow me to say that I found so many 
evidences of the permanent occupation for centimes of this 
particular tribe, the Wa-taveta, in their forest home, that I 
VOL. XXI. 2 D 
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cannot admit that they have been a migratory people, although 
there are marked physical e\idences of Masai origin. These 
people, who know no time when they lived elsewhere than in 
this pastoral region, having no tradition to indicate such an 
idea, are surrounded hy a great majestic forest, and their gates 
are made by the interweaving of long forest trees, which must 
have been trained at least a century ago to have attained the 
impregnable appearance and actual size of growth we find 
here. 

Their evident fear of invasion is not of to-day, hut must have 
inspired their ancestors to so safe-guard their possessions, from 
the fact that thirteen of these fortress gates on different sides of 
the river and on different sides of the settlement form intricate 
and tortuous approaches, impossible for a stranger to thread 
with any degree of certainty either of attaining a fixed point, 
or the heart of a village. 

Their childlike simplicity and peaceful attributes make their 
abode a haven for the white traveller to rest in and recuperate. 
Their display of ornamentation is most tasteful, beautiful, and 
varied. They have no heavy smith’s work, but almost every 
man understands the art of what we would caU in civilisation 
“ bijouterie ’’ — and many delicate bracelets, necklets, and 
little bells for the ankles are manufactured. They tan, with 
some degree of skill, various skins, which are ornamented 
profusely with beads. They also make a specialty of a loin 
cloth for women, which surrounds the middle of the body with 
a long pendant at the side loaded with metal or glass heads and 
coloured with yellow clays. 

In passing, let me say there is attached to these cloths, worn 
only by married women, a certain superstition, which is very 
curious in its import, as revealing an innate idea of faithfulness, 
if not tenderness, on the patt of the woman for the man with 
whom she is associated. They have never been known to sell, 
give, or barter one of these cloths after having worn it until I 
procured the one in my possession. The reason for this is very 
rational, considering the people from whom it emanates; the 
idea being that if they should give to any mzunga — white man — 
the cloth, or if he should obtain it in any way, the woman would 
he under some sexual subjection to this man, that he could 
bewitch her, and at any time, wherever he might be, however 
unwiltLng the woman should feel, he cordd take her from her 
husband and her people to the ends of the earth. When I 
argued with these people that I was a woman, a bebe h'kA 
themselves, that I could have no such magic over them, and 
that it woidd be a graceful thing for one woman to give another 
such an evidence of her friendship, they protested and 
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argued, alu'ays refusing; then, as I made firmer friendship 
with them, bestowing gifts and kindness upon them, possibly 
administering to them medicine if they were ill, the heart of 
one woman softened to me and she was willing to give me her 
cloth, for which I was quite ready and willing to give her 
material sufficient to make two others. Yet she wondered at 
this, that I, a woman, and the master of the caravan, could 
possess her cloth and yet not care to possess her. However, 
after many days’ frequent consultation with her husband and 
all manner of blandishments on my part, she followed my 
caravan over fifty miles, and finally said, “ Well, bebe, take it ; 
you are my sister, take it.” This is only to prove how much 
superior is the position of a woman going among these tribes 
to that of a man, however experienced he might be, and it is 
illustrative of many other things which occurred during my 
sojourn in Africa, revealing to me habits and customs, the 
family life and relationships of the natives. 

They have a superstition as to the moon, sun, and water ; it is 
with them a species of religion, though not formulated to such 
a degree of dogmatical accuracy as with other people, who are 
moon and serpent worshippers. 

Their marriage is by capture. Their system of promiscuous 
intercourse pre\ious to marriage rests upon a very singular 
basis. The matirrity of the girl, at from eight to ten years of 
age, has certain moral disadvantages, for when she arrives at 
tliis age some young fellow of possibly seventeen, who has 
ceased to be a boy and has laid himself out to be an elmoran, 
or warrior, which he does by accepting circiuncision as an 
evidence that he is no longer boy but man, may select one of 
these young girls, take her to his kraal — which is usually 
occupied by more than one warrior, each possessing a separate 
hut with a girl of his choice — and maintain her there. There 
is no stain attached to the girl’s name any more than to the 
man’s; she is eligible as the wife of any man in the tribe, or 
may be sought for by some adjacent tribe without any pre- 
judice to her through her youthful relationship ; neither is the 
man expected or compelled to marry this girl, nor is his partner 
debarred from so doing. 

The marriage, like all marriages of chase or capture, is thus 
effected, the young warrior who desires to be an elder, mzai, or 
wise man, solicits the services of four friends. After all the 
necessary arrangements have been made, consisting of the gift 
of cows and goats, and sometimes a plantation, the girl is dressed 
in all her finery and all the young people of the village and friends 
from other tribes are invited to participate in the festivities. 
The four friends of the expectant bridegroom pursue the girl 
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wlio is soon captured with much affectation of resistance, and 
is conveyed to the hut of the bridegroom’s mothei*, where she 
is kept a close prisoner for five days. During this time the 
young people dance and carouse and make themselves generally 
merry and promiscuously drunk, carrying the excess of their 
dissipation to such an extent that they dance until they fall 
down in a species of epileptic fit. The girl is now accessible to 
these four friends, and after this atrocious privilege has been 
indulged in, the legitimate husband claims his bride and they 
are then visible to all their acquaintances, become the recipients 
of gifts, and indulge in much dissipation. 

This ceremony seemed entirely at variance with the simple 
gentle natures of these people, and I had much to say to the 
elders about it ; and I think if the white people visiting Taveta 
could show them the disadvantages of this violation of nature’s 
laws, they could very soon bring about a different state of 
morality. 

The habit of caravans halting to string their beads in con- 
sequence of the profusion of the m’waUi fibre, which they 
strand to make threads, keeps the people in a continual state of 
fete. The market-place is within the boma of the English post, 
and in order to collect the duties upon a caravan .proceeding 
down to the coast, it was the rule when I visited the place that 
all caravans should camp within the boma. 

They raise a very excellent quality of tobacco which they do 
not chew or smoke, but use as snuff. Their snuff boxes are 
highly decorated, are very beautiful, and the custom is preva- 
lent with the women as well as with the men. 

They raise quantities of com, wimbe or millet, pumpkins, 
tomatoes, sugar cane, bananas, and have the advantage of a 
hand-mill, which has been established by the English in the 
boma, for grinding their com and banana flour. This relieves 
them of the tedious process of pounding their grain in a wooden 
or stone mortar with a heavy wooden pestle, an advantage they 
seem highly to appreciate as the null is never quiet. The 
women pulverise the meal with their babes strapped upon their 
backs, and the little one is quieted by the swaying motion of 
the mother’s body. They are afraid of putting the babes on the 
ground on account of the white ants. 

They manufacture also quantities of bee-hives, which are three 
feet long and a foot and a half in diameter, hollowed out, and 
with one puncture at the end to permit the ingress and egress of 
the bees. These hives are hung in the trees in the track of the 
bee ranges, where the flowers are most abundant. They use 
the same sort of utensil for brewing their pombe, which is made 
from sugar-cane, bananas, and wimbe, and when the mash is 
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fresh it tastes very imicli like unfermented mead or beer. In 
the course of three days the fermentation is of such a nature 
that it becomes a great intoxicant, and, as it is profusely' 
brewed by almost every native of the tribe, they are in a 
perpetual state of jollification, and the unamiable qualities and 
propensities of their natures seem strangely to be affected by' 
this intoxicant. It is a mistake to say' that the Africans 
have been polluted in this respect by the invasion of white 
men, because they have alway's, as far as one can ascertain, 
used pombe and tembc. 

At Taveta their personal decorations are considerable and 
the young men are much given to dressing their hair in a 
very quaint fashion, drawing it in braided clumps hanging down 
over the face and divided over the back of the head, falling over 
the shoulders, which they plaster down with red clay, to which 
they frequently add head and metal pendants. These young 
fellows, who represent the Taveta snobs, also tint their bodies 
with the same red clay. They are very self-conscious and great 
posers — the very princes of dawdlers and slaves of fashion. They 
seem to divide themselves up into little bevies, and they wear 
as insignia of fellowship or brotherhood small armlets made of 
.strips of cowhide, upon which are sewn beads in special devices, 
which seem to indicate their particular faction or club. They 
are great dancers and merrymakers ; the young fellows will 
collect in groups and dance as though in competition, one with 
the other ; one lad will dash out from the circle of his com- 
panions, rush into the middle of a circumscribed space, and 
scream out, “ IVow, wow !” Another follows him and screams ; 
then a third does the same. These men will dance with their 
knees almost rigid, jumping into the air until their excitement 
becomes very' great and their energy almost spasmodic, leaving 
the ground frequently three feet as they spring in the air. At 
some of their festivals this dancing is carried to such an extent 
that I have seen a young fellow’s muscles quiver from head to 
foot and his jaws tremble without any apparent ability on his 
part to control them, until foaming at the mouth and with 
his ey'es rolling, he falls in a paroxysm upon the ground, 
to be carried off by his companions. This ruethod of seeking 
artificial physical excitement bears a singidar resemblance to 
the dancers of other nations outside of Africa. I do not 
propose to make deductions, but I think there is considerable 
opportunity to study comparisons as to the motive which 
prompts various people to engage in this physical excitement. 
It would seem to emanate from a species of voluptuousness. 

The. women also engaged in dances, and during their wedding 
festivities, bedecked with all their fine bead-work, they separate 
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themselves from the men and follow in a procession, one after 
another, with their hands upon each other’s shoulders or hips, 
singing a strange monotonous plaint, now and then inter- 
larded with shouts of laughter when they resume their proces- 
sion, jingling all the bells they have about them, and going 
round and round, threading ways through the forest back again 
to the bom a of the host of the ceremony, drinking and carousing 
quite as much as the young fellows. A certain amount of 
dignity is put upon these gaieties by the presence of the elders, 
but there seems no viciousness in any of their games and 
pleasures. They have a certain amount of animation and youth- 
ful exhilaration, which expresses itself and expends itself in this 
way. 

They are very jealous of each other in their attentions to the 
white man, and seemed particularly so respecting myself ; one 
family bringing me milk and eggs, and seeing that somebody 
had anticipated them, they immediately woidd commence a 
tirade as to the bad quality of the other’s gifts and recommend- 
ing their own with great vivacity. However, they were so 
pleased to have the white woman with them, that there was 
nothing among their possessions which I really desired, that in 
the end they did not give me. Of course, it is well understood 
that these gifts were always reciprocated by me — if not in kind, 
certainly in excess of value — ^but that does not in any wav 
detract from the fact that they were willing gifts and presented 
with a free, open hand, without expectation of return. 

At Taveta I met a woman, whom I called “ the woman of 
Taveta,” who was in sore trouble. Immediately upon seeing 
me — if I may use the expression — she took me into her 
confidence and all her troubles were poured into my ears, and 
she so engaged my interest and sympathy that it was a delight 
to try and assist her to some better state of daily existence, 
which would preclude certain trials she was subjectkl to. She 
was a woman of intense feeling, a lover of power — indeed she was 
a leader among the women, and the wife of one of the elders. 
Her word seemed to be almost beyond dispute with them aU. 
This woman was so eager that I should be a witness of all 
her tribe’s strange customs and habits that she gave me the open 
sesame to them aU, and even at midnight, when the moon dances 
were taking place, she would steal to my tent and take me off 
through the forest to witness them, unseen and without their 
knowledge I was thus enabled to become very familiar with the 
customs forbidden to be witnessed by the white man. Among 
others I saw a funeral ceremony in which the child was thrust 
in a sitting position amidst faggots of wood’ and burnt. Mean- 
time, the men formed an inner circle and sang a monotonous 
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chant, while circling round the fire, whilst the women formed 
an outer circle and moved in a reverse direction as if in answer 
to the laments of the men; at stated intervals they would make 
a sweeping salaam, and while the head was yet bowed would 
utter a plaintive wail. The little one was soon consumed ; the 
skuU was taken and placed in an urn which was put into a 
hollow tree; the little hones were gathered and dispersed 
through the forest, evidently in places already established for 
the reception of such sacred remnants of their deceased, amid 
the tree trunks, but not under the earth. They have a strange 
idea that the dead pollute the ground. This habit of putting 
the bones of their dead under trees, accounts for the suppo- 
sitions that there have been murders, or that disease has ravaged 
the country, when the bones have been foimd by caravans. 
They also have another custom of burial, which is very 
obnoxious. In a select spot a little remote from their bomas, 
but well surrounded by thorn bushes and trees, so as to be 
beyond the observation of passers by, they place certain parts 
of the remains, usually the head and enti-ails, in rude pottery 
urns, which are laid over on their sides, and they are allowed 
to fester and decay until there is nothing left but the whitened 
skuH 

Tire superstitions about death are somewhat obscure, and are 
heterogeneous — if I may so say — ^but there are little threads, 
(of varied origin) which may be traced throughout the whole of 
their rehgious ideas. They worship the inoon and the sun 
and revel in the rain during the planting season. They 
have an idea that the preservation of the skull preserves the 
.spirit of the dead, and that the congregation of the skulls of a 
family or tribe guarantees a future reunion. They avoid letting 
any stranger know of the death of one of their tribe. If a 
familiar face is missed, and an inquiry is made some one 
promptly says, “He has gone on a journey,” — doubtless to 
the great hereafter. 

Elders strut about in a majestic way, with as much cloth as 
they can afford about theni, many of them wrapping themselves 
in twelve or fifteen yards of American or common white driU, 
which trails behind them, and they have infinite grace both in 
manner and speech. 

Almost everyone in this Taveta community or tribe carries 
a pombe cup, made from a gourd, to which is affixed a long 
handle, sometimes beaded, sometimes ornamented with metal 
rings — the cup itself frequently bearing devices, the origin of 
which would make a very interesting study. I traced 
many of the designs as having come from the cups which 
the porters make when on “sofari”; sometimes they were 
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Torkisli, sometimes even Persian and Egyptian. I have in my 
collection the first attempt I found of the representation of the 
human form, and quaintly enough, the white man is demon- ^ 
strated with awkward lines as wearing shoes, and an attempt 
is made to represent his clothing ; whereas the native finds a 
prototype in long lines which represent bare feet, and a certain 
sweep and cut in the figure to represent his nudity. 

They have a horror of having their pictures or photographs 
taken, and are very much given to the idea of witchcraft. 
There are certain beans and bits of wood or iron, which they 
wear as charms both to ward off evil, and as “ dama ” for various 
complaints. They are very loth to part with these beads, beans, 
or bones. They -wdl lend them to one another, when suffering, 
hut always reclaim them when their friend has been cured. 
With some difficulty I procmred a string of these beads from a 
magic doctor who had lost caste in consequence of the mis- 
fortune which befel him through his ministration to an elder 
who died under his care, hence he desired to capitalise his stock 
of charms and make haste to the coast. 

I found they were very eager to possess the needles and reels of 
cotton thread with which I had provided myself; they had 
never seen a thimble, and when I showed them these thimbles 
they said almost immediately, “ Finger hives,” seeing an analogy 
between the thimble and their hives. Then, upon discovering 
the little indentations, they turned and said, “ They have had 
small pox.” Scissors, razors, and clasp knives they were de- 
lighted to receive, as also hand mirrors. In this they differed 
from some of the other tribes which I shall mention, who con- 
sidered the possession of mirrors as an ill omen, and refused 
to receive them. 

I was also taken to their bomas on many occasions, and 
although I found it most, difficult to breathe within these en- 
closures, with a fire always burning in the centre of the room 
and their cattle stalled in one part, yet I never_ refused to enter, 
in order to show them that I respected their habits and customs 
and was most interested in everything they did. 

They dry fish and jerk beef, which they cure by banging in 
their huts, exposed freely to the smoke of their fires. 

An elder of strange intelligence and standing told me that 
the fires were never allowed to go out, that is, in the village ; 
a special family fire could go out, but <^ld be re-supplied 
or re-ignited by getting a blazing faggot frodfeome friend’s fire. 
But in the history of the tribe they had always preserved the 
fire, as doubtless did their prehistoric ancestors. On a march 
or when hunting or visiting from tribe to tribe they aU cai^ 
with them fire sticks, which they deftly use. They also know 
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the use of flint, and by. scraping the fibre from the mahwali or 
other fibrous trees they make a tinder which is quite as capable 
of ignition as tow. 

The children are very skilful in the use of bows and arrows, 
and when I presented them with fish-hooks they would, to 
please me, use them at the end of a reed pole, but no sooner 
was my back turned than they would resume their old practice 
of getting a fish by shooting it in the water or by using 
weirs. 

The forest of Taveta, as well as the mountain of Taveta, and 
the ready access to the plain or bara, give these people ample 
scope for their plantations and fodder for their stall-fed cattle, 
making it almost an independent province ; and although it is 
said the people are of Masai origin, they are so gentle and 
peace-loving that I could but doubt the supposition, always 
reverting to the fact that their environment showed a long 
line of people of like disposition. For the moment there is 
considerable friction between the young men, the elmoran, and 
the elders, in Taveta, on the matter of bongo or exacted tribute 
from caravans passing through their country. This has been 
abolished by the Engl^h Government in their province, also by 
the Germans in theirs, but it is evaded by tht! natives impressing 
new-comers with the idea that they will receive advantages 
by giving them presents. In the old days the elders received 
these and made distribution as it suited them, but now the 
young men desire to receive this tribute, when they are able to 
exact it, and they are d^ltinually holding palavers between 
themselves to determme what course to pursue. This, however, 
is short-lived ; and the Government will doubtless succeed in 
totally abolishing it, as it is an imposition and an indignity. I 
may here mention that I paid hongo to no tribe in my pere- 
grina^ns iy East Africa. When I was approached respecting 
Said : “ I am your guest ; I am a white queen coming to 
fc^^ould you ask hongo of the sultan of such and such a 
Qiould he visit you ? ” and it successfully relieved me 
lis custom. 

They are very careful as to the quality of the cloths they 
receive, and althcsigh their eyes are very "^luch attracted by 
the bright co^urs, you will see them take a piece of cloth and 
hold it up to xhelight, as a test of its texture, and if it is too 
thin they will"ot take it ; the old habit of forcing upon the 
native any trash, as good enough in East Africa, does not now 
succeed. 

They are kind to their children, and I fmmd ho children in 
any tribe in Africa, after the age of six ; they were then little 
en and little women, who daily trudged to the noonday 
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market witk a load upon their heads, happy and delighted to be 
working with their parents, and the only child I heard cry 
during my expedition in .AAiea, who was not a baby, was a 
little one who, being prevented from going to market, howled, 
kicked, and yelled in such a manner that I paused to inquire 
the cause of distress. 

The complete freedom with which the men and women mix 
together, and the homely intercourse between parents and 
children, reveal a trait of their social life that is most genial 
and certainly nnlooked for. Possibly, this leads to a certain 
amount' of familiarity with matters and things removed in 
civilisation from the knowledge of the yonth and the maid ; but 
then one must admit that natives are “naturals," and that 
ignorance with them is as much a crime as innocence is a 
%drtue in eivUised communities. Although they are not in any 
way purists let me say I saw no manifestation of licentiousness, 
except in their dances, in Taveta. In talking with them as 
to the invasion of their country by the English, and the benefits 
to accrue therefrom, they would answer rather dubiously, 
“ Aie, aie ; yoh, yoh,” and I discovered a tinge of regret, and in 
their hearts I beHeve they would be content to go on in their 
happ 3 ’-, pastoral, way, without troubhng their min ds about 
education, government, and all the confusing principles of 
civilisation. They live to enjoy and enjoy to live, and are as 
idyllic in their native ways as any people I ever encountered. 

While at Taveta several of the adjacent tribes sent deputa- 
tions of young men and young girt^to dance for me or give me 
conduct back to their provinces if I woi^ go, usii.ilh 

goats or sheep or some similar present to prove !',■ ir ■■■.■uiiiiiii-.'- 
andMiriali, of Mungu (lat. 3° 34' S. ; long. 38° 41' E). was con- 
stantly sending me envoys with presents, entreating me to visit 
his province before I visited Mandara his rival. I mentior 
things simply to show they are hospitable and generous i 
standing their tribal jealousies ; and while my stafcem^ 
such contradiction to reports that have been pror 
by other travellers, and which I do not doubt wa^ 
experience, it tends to prove that you must not “rub 
people the wrong way ” if you would know them at their best, 
any more than jmci would civilised races. 

Although the young girls are very beautiM m figure, then- 
faces are not so attractive as in some of the ^er trilies of the 
high lands, and I came very near being betrayed into sup- 
posing that certain scars upon their bodies were the result of 
tattooing ; after some investigation, however, I found that they 
resulted from cupping, which they resort to for their head- 
aches, or any other ailment, in fact no matter what mala 
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afflicts them, they are great bloodletters, and the simple 
methods they employ I found might he useful even in 
civilised countries. They excoriate the surface with a little 
knife, or a piece of flint, or a piece of wire, and then place over 
it a gazelle horn with the pointed end cut off; they then apply 
suction by holding the horn firmly against the part cut 
and drawing with their lips the blood. If the malady is 
serious they make several applications, taking as much as an 
ounce and a half of blood from the sufferer. 

Some of the wives in Taveta have filed teeth, which is not a 
custom with the Wa-taveta tribe, but indicates that the women 
have been married from other prorinces. This leads the casual 
traveller to suppose it to be a tribal custom. They frequently 
colour their teeth, their finger-nails, and the palms of the hands 
with a red stain procured from the “ she-dragon shrub ” ; but, as a 
rule, they keep their teeth beautifully pohshed with tooth sticks. 

^ab and Somali caravans bring up from the coast nutmegs, 
which are carried by the porters and natives as charms and 
used to allay fever; they form one of the important stock 
medicines which every nepara or headnran carries. They use 
in great profusion pepper, which grows wild, and are very fond 
of eating raw plum tomatoes ; these latter are very delicious, 
and have the flavour of the cultivated tomato. They roast 
ears of maize by their fire-places, which consist of three stones 
canted inward so as to touch at the top. The maize is also eaten 
raw, and is j)alatable and nutritious. When they have no salt 
(which they always crave) they use chumvi stone ; this has an 
alkaline flavour and answers very well as a substitute. The butter 
they make from cow’s milk Ls very white and waxy in appearance, 
and with a strong flavour of banana, as their cattle during the rainy 
season are usually fed on the banana leaf and on the bananas that 
are unfit to keep or eat. They also make goat’s butter, called gee : 
this is strong in flavour and is very oily. The meat of their 
sheep, which are of the fat-tailed species, is very strong, as is 
that of the goats. The beef is more or le.ss tough. The 
cliickens, strangely enough called Icukuo, are very small and 
sinewy. The natives frequently sell a chicken, a hen that is 
laying, with the proviso that the eggs laid for four days, or 
according to arrangement, should be theirs. It is a ■very quaint 
custom to string these chickens upon the pole carried by the 
cook’s mate, together with pots and cans, and a cloth is kept 
firstened under the chicken so that if the hen lays en route the 
egg is preserved. In order to make sure that the purchaser 
■svill not defraud the seller the latter sends some boy of the 
tribe to follow the caravan three or four days, in order to take 
the product on the spot. 
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They tan the skins of animals in a very admirable and some- 
times unique manner. Aloe juice is placed upon the surface 
after the hair has been shaved off, and they then hang them up 
to dry in the sun, first carefully rasping off all the fat and fibre. 
Frequently they cut or shave the skins, leaving lozenge-shaped 
squares as decoration, which are variegated by the bare places, 
and these are very much affected by the el-mcran. They also 
make a species of chamois leather from the goat-skins, softened 
by friction and grease. Their animals yield them a great deal 
of fat ; this they value highly, and, with a little instruction, 
they could soon be taught to make soap and ointments, these 
being much needed medicaments. 

They use the cow-hides for making loin cloths for the 
women, making shields and little three-cornered decorations 
which they sling across the dorsal part of the back with no 
apparent purpose e.vcept to brighten and whet their kni%-es 
upon, or for mere decoration. These hides they sometimes 
embellish with little rows of delicate beads, sometimes metal 
chains, and at times leave the hair of the animal upon them. 
The lads carry most artistically modelled wooden spears, in 
fact a perfect counterfeit of the Masai metal weapons, and the 
youths are always posing as prospective warriors. They are 
experts in the use of bows and arrows. 

The men, women, and children are all good swimmers, but 
they use very little water to keep their persons clean, sub- 
stituting instead grease, and in spite of all of its nutritive and 
cleansing properties, by the aggregation of the red clay they 
affect so much, the decomposition of the oil renders them 
rather odorous when the fat becomes rancid. 

The women shave their heads with the exception of a little 
cushion or pad on the top from which they allow to grow one 
or two long strands, which are strung with beads ; and at times 
they plait \vith beads the entire mat of hau- into little pig-tads. 
The men frequently adorn themselves with' head-dresses made 
of cows’ and calves’ stomachs stretched into shape when waim 
and pliant soon after the animal is killed ; these hang down 
over their shoulders from their foreheads completely covering 
their heads, and are variously garnished with beads and delicate 
metal fringes. 

They affect great ipasses of pewter bracelets and bead arm- 
lets and leglets. The women universally wear a beaded belt of 
a set pattern, and many of those who might be designated as 
“ the rich ” wear quantities of beaded fringes about their waist, 
with long strings of metal beads of copper, iron, and brass. 

There were several ostriches belonging to the English post. 
It seemed very strange that the natives never became used to 
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them, seeing them as they did daily — but dozens of times during 
the day, when the natives would pass through the boma and the 
ostriches would flap their wings or rush at them, they would fly 
in clamorous terror. 

They had one or two games, like pitch and toss. The children 
amuse themselves, as do other children, vjdng with each other, 
shooting birds with their bows and arrows, which they succeed 
in doing with great dexterity. They have some idea of forming 
companies and drilhng, having a leader whom they are disposed 
to follow. Their education is one of imitation, and not of in- 
struction. They are impressionable and observing. Their 
reasoning faculties would naturally be quickened and vivified 
by being called into play, although at present they are at times 
somewhat slow to comprehend innovation in their old habits 
and customs. They are afraid of monkeys, and the lemur makes 
frequent nocturnal visitations to the settlements, to the distress 
of the people. 

There are in parts of these woods the most l)eautiful butter- 
flies, and some bright plumaged birds. 

Many of the men wear upon their arms jaw-shaped armlets, 
which are placed upon the upper arm in youth before 
the muscles are developed, and become imbedded in the flesh 
to such an e.xtent that removal is almost like amputation, so 
painful aud difficidt is the operation. Upon the three arms 
from which I took the armlets I have in my collection, the scars 
were so pronounced that the owners of the surrendered armlets 
insisted that they should have enough metal armlets to cover 
the scars. The wearing of these bracelets may possibly 
have had a phallic origin. I was told by an elder that the 
figures graven on the reverse sides of the armlet represented 
the male and female organs of generation, and that the 
armlet itself was of moon origin; this was all I could learn 
from them. But considering that the moon was the goddess 
of the Phcenicians, and of many of the mercenarj^ peoples who 
served the Phoenicians, there seems something at least to 
investigate and that a close student may draw some conclu- 
sive analogy. Since offering tliis idea I have had placed in 
my hands by Frederick Taylor, an American traveller, a 
silver ring presented to him by the late King Ja-ja of Opobo, 
West Africa, representing, as he was told, a shark’s jaw, which 
is identical in shape with the East African armlet, but dis- 
plays no distinctive ornamentation, excepting a little rosette, 
or flower-form, on the articulation of the jaw. 

In common with other tribes, they have a great horror of 
insects and of all creeping things ; and there are unfortunately 
many small vipers, a few pythons, and some puff adders. One 
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of tlie porters of my own caravan was viciously bitten in the 
foot by a viper while cutting grass on the plain. 

Tliey have, too, a korror of rain falling upon their bodies, and 
use the broad banana leaves as Arcadian umbrellas. 

Upon leaving Taveta, the people congregated about me and 
e.vacted a half promise from me to return spme day ; and I felt ' 
a qualm of regret in leaving these people — these children of the 
forest — without having made some close tie, which would ensure 
after-communication with them in the years to follow. 

The next people of interest I met were the hostile Warombo. 
Tliese people are divided into several factions or clans, but those 
that are most dreaded by .the caravans were the Eombochini. Until 
I started to visit Late Chala (lat. 3° 18' S. ; long. 37° 39' E.) they 
had never admitted a white person to their village, but they 
flocked down from the mountain side to see “ Bebe Bwana,” and 
were most eager that I should accompany them back to their vil- 
lage. After a general conference with my headman, it was deemed 
unwise and undignified,, and that by so doing I should in a 
manner lose a certain prestige, not only with my caravan, but 
with the natives ; it would be a condescension for me to \dsit 
a chief who had sent me no present. When this fact was estab- 
lished in the minds of the Kombo, the present was forthcoming, 
and during a quiet hour in the afternoon I went with my head- 
man and interpreter to visit the chief, who was ill in his boma. 

They are very unprepossessing people. Their industries 
consist in capturing big game, in dressing animal skins, jerkino- 
beef, some little agricultural pursuits, the making of their bows 
and arrows, and hunting. They use fire arrows and poisoned 
arrows. 

These people were in a state of absolute nudity, and were as 
unconscious of their condition as the white man would be with 
his clothes on. Their habits of polygamy are the same, and 
from aU I could ascertain, their superstitions, and customs are 
s imil ar to those of other tribes in this region. They occupy the 
hiUs sloping down to the plain, which is the thoroughfare of 
caravans, and are in such close proximity to Taveta, that they 
have some ideas of trade. However, when they found that I in- 
tended to descend to Devil’s Water, as Chain’s Lake is denoted, 
they made speedy retreat to their villages, with a feeling of horror 
that the white woman would dare venture into the very mouth 
of the Devil himself, thus instead of being troubled by their 
cariosity, in making an adventurous descent to the water’s edge, 
I was perfectly secure, and spared an awkward intrusion or 
possible panic. 

The descent and circumnavigation of Lake Chala has nothing 
to do with anthropological matters, except in so far as the super- 
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stition ■n'Mch hangs over it may lead to an insight as to native 
credulity and simplicity. It is believed that the Masai had a 
village where the crater lake now swells and gurgles, and that 
during a volcanic upheaval of Ellema-njaro the people and their 
herds and poultry were blown into mid-air, and that their spirits 
still hang in space, without home above or below, and that the 
moaning and soughing of the wind through the trees and the 
strange rustling and mysterious noises that come from the 
reverberation of soimd from the rocky cliffs which surround the 
lake, proceed from the spirits of these poor people, their cattle, 
and poultry. Although fish abound in great quantities in this 
lake the natives could not be induced to taste them. They visit 
lake Jipe and regale themselves with the flesh of the hippopota- 
mus, but although they eat crocodile flesh they would go hungry 
rather than taste the products of this limpid Lake Chala where 
they might easily obtain plenty of these reptiles. It is a question 
how this crater lake became infested with crocodiles. The creatures 
could not have emigrated from the waters on the plains, and up 
the mountain slopes to this point ; nor have I found any reports 
of their existence higher up in the mountain waters, which would 
possibly furnish the theory that they drifted down through some 
subterranean channel The source of their presence in Lake 
Chala is at present a mystery. 

On reaching the people of Khe (lat. 3° 29' S. ; long. 37° 26' 
E.), the stamp of the highland life of the characteristic Chaga 
races was manifest in the natives. They carried themselves 
' with a majesty of mien and had an imperious way of asserting 
their importance over lesser tribes. 

They have a curious superstition in connection with the 
Colobus monkey, which I found among no other tribes. They 
believe that their ancestors inhabit the bodies of these creatures, 
and under no circumstances whatever will they kill or 
knowingly permit to be killed one of these beautiful apes ; and 
on approacMng the forest where the monkeys abide in great 
numbers, there is an odd silence and furtive glances, as the 
natives pick their steps with precaution and almost hesita- 
; tion, that would seem to indicate an honest belief in their super- 
' stition. 

- They use bow and arrows, and spears when they can get them. 
They have some plantations, do some hunting, and a httle black- 
smith’s work. They use- various furs to protect themselves 
against the cold, and their houses are rather of a better order 
and of more artistic shape than those previously seen. 

From this point I took guides from the tribes, with the idea 
1 that I would hold these guides in case of attack or hostihty, as 
hostages, and with the first tribe that made an assault on me or 
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my caravan, I would punisli them in some unmistakable 
manner that would stand as a warning to all fm-ther aggressors. 
They were also useful to point out difUculties and show the 
more accessible paths. Before I completed my journey, I had 
forty of these half-prisoner guides, who were perfectly happy in 
their unconsciousness of the motive which actuated me. 

The people of TJseri (lat. 3° 6' S. ; long. 37° 39' E.) were 
somewhat disturbed in their minds upon the appearance of the 
white woman’s caravan. They were under German protection, 
flying the German flag, and hesitated to give me the welcome 
other tribes had extended. I sent two messengers to the sultan’s 
boma, saying I would await him half-an-hour, or, as they qiiaintly 
say, until the sun is there, pointing to a special place in the 
heavens ; and while I was awaiting him it gave me a little 
opportunity to study the people. 

The women were decorated very much after the fashion of the 
Wa-taveta, with the exception that they wore from a clumped 
piece of hair in the centre of the forehead bttle circular orna- 
ments which hung down over the nose ; and some of them wore 
around their heads metal chains, which hung like fringes to 
their eyebrows ; their ears, into which were thrust beads and 
pods and long pendant rings, were pierced in many places. 
The men were shy and had a hang-dog look about their faces, 
which might have arisen from their recent subjugation by treaty 
by the Germans, and the presence of German soldiers in their 
midst ; they seemed tmeasy and on the look-out for a surprise. 

The sultan did not make his appearance at the stated tune, so 
I moved on, only to receive, when five minutes out of his pro- 
vince, a message by his prime minister that if I would return he 
would receive me, and that he had some fine presents. I promptlv 
said: “The white woman never returns. If the sultan of Useri 
wishes to see her, let him follow her to the next encampment.” 
This resulted in his sending after me a meagre amount of 
presents, which I did not accept. In any country hut Africa, 
this would assume the appearance of surliness or contempt on 
my part, but in Africa the prestige of the white ma n or woman 
must be maintained — by certain conventionalities, which are 
well known — ^with all the natives. 

We passed the fountains of Useri, which are more in the 
name than in fact, and more like pools than fountains. 

From this point, passing through many villages and small 
tribes, I directed my course to Kilmangelia. 

These people, the Wa-Mlmangelia, had been very chary of 
admitting strangers to their forest viUage and had kept close 
guard over the entrances to prevent .^any caravan, especially a 
mzunga, from entering their dominion. It had been customary 
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for tliese people, from time immemorial, to go down to the plain 
and barter with the caravans; and although it was disputed 
at one time that the liberty that was permitted to me in 
Kihnangelia was any different from that bestowed upon 
other caravans, I have only to say that, by order of the sultan, 
I was permitted and invited to make a road through their 
forest into their village, and was there allowed to see their 
craftsmen at work and to observe many of their customs ; and 
also to hold shauri with the sultan, who was paralysed and 
found it impossible to come to my tent. He placed at my 
disposal their picturesq[ue, circular, palaver ground which was 
a clearing in the centre of a vilh^e which overlooked the 
plains of the Masai land. While in this encampment the Masai 
warriors came as envoys from their people to inform me of 
the condition of the territory beyond, and I saw a thousand 
Masai, armed and ready for battle, having as an objective point 
the German territory around Arasha-jue which they had been 
forced to evacuate by the Germans. 

At first, the Masai, on entering Kilmangelia, to visit me, were 
disposed to be very hostile and tried to exact bongo, and when 
I promptly replied, I certainly should not pay bongo to Masai 
in Kilmangelia, they became very inimical and made a good 
many blustering threats of what would happen to me if I 
ventmed on the plain. However, in a few days the edge of 
their antagonism was dulled, and the Masai wives came to me, 
bringing large pieces of what they called Tobacco Stone, a soft 
alkah stone — which they powder and mix with their tobacco 
for snuff — and also salt stone, Ttichumiva, which they use as a 
condiment with their food. 

Before leaving the Masai I was enabled to get many of their 
characteristic articles, such as a vulture feather pannier, vulture 
feather shoulder capes, dancing masks of various kinds, shields, 
swords, and a coUarette' made of cropped ostrich feathers stuck 
through leather, so that the quills make a rough surface on 
the inner side ; this is worn only by the warrior who has killed, 
twelve persons, and resembles in theoiy the robe of Janus, as 
the roughness on the inner side produced by the quiUs ex- 
coriates the surface of the neck of the wearer : — ^the warrior 
who gave me this collar had the blood streaming from 
his throat to his waist. One warrior presented me with a 
wooden case filled with ostrich feathers, which he carried with 
him to replace the feathers in his warrior mask and for other 
decorations. I bought several of the cow-skins worn by the 
' women as clothing, and for bedding at night, for the cold is 
k extreme. They presented me also with a dancing wand, and 
one of their nebara or cloths made of strips of white cotton 
■ f: VOL. XXL 2 £ 
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embellished with red, of various designs, and which they sling 
from their shoulders ; also a Colobns monkey tail, which they 
wear under their knees over the long oval bells, and a hyena 
tail decorated with a lion mane and Colobus monkey tails, 
which they suspend from their shoulders as an emblem of war. 

There is a great deal of bluster about these people, and 
although, as I have said, they are the bogey men of Africa, I 
think anyone of nerve and self-possession need have no fear when 
they threaten immediate attack, A warrior came rushing up 
to me with his spear and planted it into the ground before me, 
and screamed, “ Woh, woh ! ” I reached behind me and seized 
my gun and rushed towards him and said, “Woh, woh!” 
Suffice it to say, I own that spear ! 

A youth stole the ground doth of my tent, was caught, 
chained, and brought one day’s march after me. His relations 
gave as ransom after returning the cloth, a cow, two goats, and 
a quantity of fruit. I handed the youth over to the Germans, 
but pleaded for mercy, being touched by the heartfelt agony 
of his old mother. He was freed after many promises on 
his part, after receiving five strokes, and came rushing to me 
full of gratitude, prostrated himself flat on the ground and 
tossed at me armsful of grass, offering to carry a load, and 
this quite voluntarily — for a day or more, to evince his 
gratitude. I cite this to show that the natives are capable of 
feelings of contrition, as well as of gratitude. As another 
proof of their sentimental nature, a little maid from ICileTna 
seeing I had no rings upon my hands, murmured very deplor- 
ingly, “ Poor Bebe, no rings.” With a sudden accession of 
generosity she slipped from her own fingers her numerous 
metal rings and exclaimed as she proffered them to me, and I 
placed them on my own fingers, “ M’ ziiria sajut ” — ^very beauti- 
ful — ^and settled herself back upon her heels admiringly gazing 
at me, with her own denuded hands clasped across her abdomen. 
Portunately I succeeded in taking a photograph of her at this 
juncture. 

These Masai are true warriors and raiders. They keep a 
subject tribe, the Wa-rombutta, who do their himting and what 
meagre agriculture they indulge in This tribe is insignificant 
in appearance and, although servile and subject to the Masai, 
are not slaves ; they present almost the appearance of dwarfs. 
I saw no man amongst them who attained a height over four 
feet and a few inches ; most of them were very much smaller. 

The Masai know no law but that of capture, and attack the 
Taveta with much animosity; Their habit of forbidding passage 
through their territory is effected by placing in the middle of 
the path, over which an individual or a caravan must pass, a 
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bullet over -whicli they cross two twigs stripped of foliage, with 
the exception of a tufted top; the first person crossing this 
barrier is usually speared or shot. Not knowing of this custom, 
I inadvertently came to such a barrier and kicked it aside, when 
I was seized by one of my headmen, who held me back, inform- 
ing me that if I crossed that point ,I should most likely be 
assassinated, and in a moment about thirty young Masai 
warriors made their appemnnce in a great state of agitation, 
with frantic gesticulations announcing that I must pay a certain 
amount of hongo for the depredation I had committed. How- 
ever, these people were soon satisfied with a few lumps of 
bluestone — which they prize as highly as donkeys and cattle — 
not as a penalty, but given to them as a present, for I felt that 
if I failed to recognise, in such a slight manner, their arbitrary 
right of prohibiting me from entering their country, it might in 
the end result seriously, not only to myself but to other caravan 
leaders. 

The women paint their faces white with red streaks, and 
sometimes wear a cldse-fitting cow-hide hood, which is embel- 
lished at the edges with iron coils presenting a most ghastly 
appearance. The men also indulged upon occasions, more or 
less frivolous, in paint and decoration of the body, by daubing 
on splashes of colour. Their hands and feet are excessively 
small. This I also found to be the case throughout all the 
Chaga tribes. 

It was with great difficulty I succeeded in getting instan- 
taneous pictures of any of the tribes. They regard a camera as 
a species of witchcraft, and are put to flight the moment they 
see a square box held up before them. 

In Kilmangeha they were willing to bring great calabashes, 
holding two or three gallons of pomb4 fresh brewed, as well as 
quaint hide-bound boxes with neatly fitting covers, holding 
about two quarts of honey; these would be placed in front of 
my tent in long rows, as an offering. 

The principal men of the tribe would sit by the hour round 
my tent while my musical box would be playing, and, waving 
themselves backward and forward, repeat : “ God ! god ! god I 
give us rain I god, give us cloths !” rmtil I began to feel that my 
resources in the way of exerting influence with the supreme 
power were very much over-taxed ! 

A messenger visited me at this place, to say that if I would 
come alone about five miles from that point, he would show me 
something that no white person had ever seen. He was not a 
Kdmangelian but of another tribe. Here they showed me a 
stone spear-head, the exact shape and size of the Masai spears, 
which was kept buried and was unknown to anyone but the 
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cMe£ and one or two of his prime ministers, and which passed 
in line of descent from chief to son. I asked him how long it 
had been in their possession. He said, “ Since the sun made 
day and the moon lighted the night.” I further asked, “ Was 
it before Kilema-njaro spat the fire ? ” He replied, “ Oh, long 
before that.” He begged of me not to reveal the place of hiding, 
or the name or province of his tribe, as he said the “ Ditch ” (?) 
would take it from him, but it illustrated a very important 
point in the history of the origin of these people. 

One day quite inadvertently, while my men were halting, 
according to my habit I was strolling about to get away from 
the din and confusion, looking at the flora and fauna ; after 
reaching a point about half a mile from my caravan I stepped 
upon what seemed a firm surface and fell through a perfect 
screen of vines and shrubbery into a cave. I have brought 
pieces of the stone which made the body of the cave and a small 
piece of the stone mortar, which stood in one corner concealed 
by its cover of moss and lichens, so long had it been imdis- 
turbed. The cave was of an irregular oven shape ; part had 
been made and part was natural ; it imdermined the surface of 
the earth above it, which came over sharp to the edge, and then 
the vines fell as a pent obscuring the entrance. It was about 
four feet square and five and a half in height, and e\idently had 
been a smith’s workshop. There were several stones up against 
the wall, upon the floor, which seemed to have served as forms 
to sit upon and one that must have been used as an anvil, bore the 
abrasions of heavy blows and was much discoloured with smoke. 
I was so eager that no one should discover me in this cave that 
I hastily withdrew, fiiUy intending some day to make fuller 
investigation as well as to search elsewhere for similar evidences 
of the Stone Age. 

Here allow me to digress and call attention to the excavations 
at the foot of the hiU upon which Mandara’s boma is founded, 
which I entered, only to be recalled by the warning of my head- 
man, before I was able to make a full investigation. 

The features of all these people, well illustrated in the pictures 
I took, are anything hut negroid, but are more Egjqitian. Their 
heads are long, their brows well-fashioned ; and with the excep- 
tion of their noses with the open inflated nostril, there is a certain 
amount of symmetry in their lineaments. They are, from all I 
can ascertain, of an entirely different origin from the peoples on 
the coast, central, or west side of Africa. There remains no 
evidence of cannibalism, if it ever existed, although the 
warriors of various tribes drink the hot blood of the bullock 
before going into battle, and eat raw steaming meat hacked from 
live creatures; but they do not eat human flesh. They also make 
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incisions into their Mrrists, and suck their own hlood to put 
heart into themselves. 

The use of grass as a sign of truce is more general with the 
ilasai than with any other tribe I met, possibly from the exi- 
gencies arising from warrior habits, and part of the ec[uipment of 
the women is a hnnch of grass, which they fasten to their cow- 
hide belts or nnder some of their iron rings, in order to have it 
at hand when an occasion arises to manifest amity. 

With these tribes the doctors are usually men, but all mid- 
wifery is done by old women. The women, as a whole, are 
healthy and realise their maternal vocations with but little 
suffering. Eelative to other generic functions which are incum- 
bent upon all women, they observe the greatest delicacy and are 
more than modest. 

In pointing out a direction, instead of using their fingers, or 
nodding their heads, as we do, they point with their tongues; 
and the Scotch and Irish habit of spitting upon a gift for good 
luck is here carried to a vast extent. They even proffer their 
faces to be spat upon as an evidence of your good feeling. They 
never kiss. Moved by tender sentiment they may be seen to 
clasp the palms of their hands spasmodically, impetuously 
unclasp them and then press them upon the person they yearn to 
manifest their affection towards. 

They brought me a white goat of peace, which was killed in 
my camping ground, and then made blood-brotherhood with me. 
TMs has been so often described it seems useless to speak 
further about it, only it has been described with a certain 
amount of disgusting detail, which certainly, in my experience 
was omitted, if it is even necessary upon other occasions. 

In medical matters they are very primitive. They use many 
of the native herbs and the fruits of some of the trees, but are 
ever eager for bluestone, as they suffer from inflammation of the 
eyes, caused by exposure and doubtless specific diseases in the 
blood, as well as the acrid smoke ever befouling their huts, which 
have no outlet for its escape. And here, let me say these 
specific diseases are frequently endemic, — ^not importations in 
all cases; for tribes who have never intermingled with the 
white man’s caravans give strong manifestations of venereal 
diseases, and in no way can they be traced to the invasion of 
other people in their countrj’. In this I seek verification by 
reference to Dr. Parke’s assertion. 

Blackberry vines were in great profusion, and the berry, which 
was already formed, but which was not yet ripe when I was in 
the country, seemed most luxuriant and large. In this particular 
region there is a plant which looks very much like the currant ; 
it is called “ grape ” by the missionaries. There is also an edible 
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fruit bearing strong resemblance to dried apples, also sugar-cane 
everywhere. 

I saw numerous flint or stone rasps — ^flint usually — ^for shaving 
the head and face as well as other parts of the body, and also 
used for denuding the animals’ hides of hair. They also use 
flints when they have no knives to excavate their wooden dishes 
and bowls, and as tree choppers. 

There is a certain distinction in the women's costumes, which 
is as significant in import as the sleeves of the garments of the 
Japanese women. A woman who is dissolnte usually wears the 
garments of the coast tribes and is more or less tabooed by the 
more virtuous among her own people. This too from no high 
sense of morality, but from the reason that the declassed woman 
has bartered her favours to the porters of the caravans ; herein 
resides the secret of her disgrace. 

Their ideas of hospitality are of a very singular character. 
If one sultan visits another, or any man of importance visits 
another, or even friend visits friend, in the Chaga tribes, the 
one visited puts at his friend’s disposal one or. more of his 
wives, and gives him the general freedom of the boma. These 
civilities are common, and interchanged ail through Chagaland. 

While on my way from Kilmangelia to Mireali’s country, 
going sonth, I saw one or two Albinos. Their liair was not the 
yellow discoloration which one finds throughout Ai'rica, produced 
by the application of lime, but was white and flossy, and the 
eyes were* of a very, very pale pink, much like white rabbits’, 
with a sickly, unprepossessing shade over the face that has no 
place in the gamut of colour. They look dejected and mean, 
quite deficient in the elasticity that most of the natives present. 
They were very shy, and refused to hold communication with 
any of the interpr^ers or with me. I proSered them presents ; 
they would not take them, but ran away and hid in the adjacent 
bushes. Their teeth were filed into points and discoloured. 
They are low of stature and with sloping foreheads, looking 
much like Aztecs, and seemed, from all physical indications, to 
be the ihost degraded Africans I met. What tribe those people 
belonged to I could not learn. 

The keen sight of the native is amazing. Frequently they 
would say, “ Bebe bwana, verj^ soon is such a mountain,” and I 
strained my eyes into the long distances of sjmce, unable to 
detect the slightest indication of a mountain, or the appearance 
of a caravan they might speak of ; neither could I with my field- 
glasses descry anything I could so name. However, in the course 
of a day or two’s march, we would encounter this mountain. 
There is one thing to be said on this point. May they not be so 
well acquainted with the character of the countiy, and by 
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traYersing it so frequently hare they not learned that the caravan 
of the white man marches at such and such a speed, and is 
likely in one or two days to encounter something they know as 
a fixed point ? Or can it be that they have this keenness of sight, 
peculiar to all natives, but in their case extremely accentuated ? 

The men and women seem to eat together, but some travellers 
have been betrayed into thinking they are not permitted to do 
so, for the reason that the onerous duties of the wives in cooking 
sufficient food for the family will call them away during the 
meal They sit about and wait upon the men, but with no 
other restriction than would be evinced by a woman among the 
working classes in any other country. A Mend strolling into a 
boma during meal time, without being asked or manifesting any 
hesitation, will squat down by the trencher bowls containing the 
food and partake as if he was quite at home. They are par- 
ticularly fond of fats, and will eat the hippopotamus, which has 
a reeking oleaginous flesh, with the greatest gusto. 

On approaching Mireali’s province, Mungu ascended the last 
hill to his boma ; the track was very rocky and difficult for my 
porters ; I soon heard the buzz and hum of distant voices, and 
on searching for a solution of the hubbub I found on the top of 
the hill two or three thousand people, among whose vestments 
a bright red colour seemed to prevail, moving and circling 
about, but all converging on one point ; as I neared them I 
discovered that the centre of attraction was a man standing 
upon a rock, a native, tall and handsome, but dressed in 
a pair of German military trousers, a white knitted shirt 
with a brilliant pin on the bosom, a celluloid high coUar, a 
cravat of the most flaming colour, a striped woollen | Scotch 
shooting coat, a pair of Eussian-leather shoes with brown- 
coloured gaiters, and a flamboyant pocket handkerchief. His 
fine head was disfigured by wearing a black silk hat, he carried 
an English walking stick, and held in his hand a pair of Dent’s 
gloves. This was Mireah, the handsomest man in Africa, the 
most noble and majestic chief — if not the most powerful This 
chivalrous chief had siunmoned all his people — several thou- 
sand — ^to bid me welcome, and thinking to do the white woman 
honour had bedecked himself in this cast-off finery of some of 
the American hunters, and of the various other persons of 
different nationalities who had but recently been in his province. 

When all the salaams had been made, Mireali welcomed me 
with great ceremony. He took me to his old boma, which 
presented rather a ghastly appearance. It appeared that 
Mandara had burnt his house, and the charred remnants of 
his first advance in civilisation — ^built by Swahili labour,- and 
in such a style as one might find in Zanzibar — were alone to be 
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seen. His present boma was separated froin this site by a 
rubble dry stone fence, about ten feet high and three and a half 
in thickness, upon which two or three pet goats usually dis- 
ported themselves, and frequently all his wives and the women 
of his wives would look up over this fence, to see “bebe 
bwaua.” As soon as I had an opportimity of exchanging a few 
words with llireali — ^when he asked me for all the white men 
who had visited him, especially the Americans, such as Abbot, 
Chandler, Carroll, Stevens, and others — I said, “ MireaK, wliy do 
you wear these clothes 1 Tliey make you look like a goat. I 
want to see you in your own native costumes, and see you as 
Mireali, the great African sultan that you are.” The next 
morning he presented himself with an enormous cloth, as 
large as four table cloths, wound around him in the most 
graceful and artistic manner, and trading behind him, carrying 
a long spear, and backed up by his wives and followers, all in 
native costumes. The wives all wear pieces of “ Americana,” 
which is somewhat superior to the trade “ gumpty,” with quan- 
tities of beaded and metal ornaments. He looked truly majestic 
as he advanced with his picturesque cortege, and I could not 
help recalling some of the old pictures of Eoman senators. 
His mien was full of composure, yet gracious in his desire to 
be hospitable, and there was a lurking anxiety withal, which 
manifested itself in his furtive glances, as if he sought to know 
what would most please me. In the course of the day he 
brought me sheep, with fat tads dragging on the ground, one 
or two of which he had been fattening especiafiy for me 
(these could scarcely have been more burdened with superfluous 
flesh); also numerous goats, and one cow after another until 
the number reached ten. This was a thing rmparaUeled in 
African generosity, as one or two cows are considered a right 
royal offering; this man, however, in his eagerness to know 
more of me and make me feel he was my friend, and to engage 
my friendship, had nothing in his province that he would not 
have bestowed upon me had I expressed the desire to possess 
it. We had many talks and I found him intelMgent, his brain 
alert and susceptible of impressions, and vdth a general dis- 
content with his condition, and a craving to become more like the 
white men. My finest music box he coveted without any dis- 
position to dissemble and was never happier than when watching 
the wheels go round and marking the intonations of the carols. 
Finally, in a spasm of desire —which overcame him — to possess 
this box, he came and planted before me his own personal spear 
and said, “ Bebe bwana, take this and let me have your music 
box.” I gave him the music box, happy to possess the spear. 
I queried, “ How wiU you keep this box from being stolen, as 
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yonr other treasures have been stolen, by Manclara ? ” He led 
me to an excavation in a secluded spot, under the shade of 
banana trees in the middle of his plantation which was lined 
with stone slabs and completely covered inside with hyrax and 
monkey skins, and here he placed his treasure with a jewelled 
sword I had bought to him from England, and after covering 
it up with a lid and replacing the sod, he said, “ Mandara can 
never find that.” 

I am authoritatively informed that this habit of burying 
treasures, especially ivory, is universally resorted to by aU 
African tribes. 

The women of lus wives are totally naked, wearing decorative 
headed ropes, twenty-fom- or thirty in number, around their 
waists, arms and legs, but with no other attempt at clothing. They 
are most beautifully formed, dark in colour, and their features 
are absolutely pretty. Their teeth are ghttering white, an8 
they seem to give a great deal of attention to the decoration of 
their bodies with their beads, which are usually white, and 
either pale or dark blue or solid colours, and dainty in the 
extreme. They also wear cloth and leather pendants which 
may be denominated as African fig-leaves. These articles are 
likewise worn by some of the men and many of the children, 
and are profusely ornamented. The grace of these women in 
moving about is the grace which belongs to aU people who are 
in the habit of carrying loads over mountainous countries on 
their heads, and they have almost the movement of a gazelle in 
climbing and descending the mormtains. This imparts to them 
a somewhat haughty mien as they approach you without loads. 
They are great posers when they are en evidence, when they 
have an audience from other tribes, or when the white man is 
present. 

MireaK represents all that is superior and intelligent among 
these tribes. He has as a rival in intelligence, the youngest 
sultan in East Africa, Miriami, who has possessions in Edlema. 
This young prince, after I had bestowed upon him all kinds of 
presents stiU looked somewhat downcast, and when I asked, 
“ Is there anything else you would like ? Are my gifts not to 
your pleasure ? ” replied, “ Ah, dio, hebd bwana ; but I want 
an Enghsh saw and an English hammer.” I asked, “ What do you 
want these for ? ” He answered, “ Ah, bebe bwana, I want 
to hudd an English house and live like a white man.” I 
promised to send him the saw. He said, “ Ah, yes, they all 
promise, but they all forget ; the white man always lies.” I 
said, “ Stop, Miriami, you must not speak to a white woman in 
that way. I never lie. I will send you the saw.” And upon 
my return, this thing haunted me together with other promises I 
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had made these poor people, and I never rested, day or night, until 
every one had met a fulfilment, and Miriaini had his saw. So it 
is, I think, if people when visiting their country, instead of 
taking useless, valueless, showy trumpery, would give these 
people implements, useful and simple to understand, and take a 
little trouble to teach them their uses, they would be found 
witling, appreciative, and gratefuL 

Their suffering from cold in these districts — for the wind rises 
at four in the afternoon — is very pitiful, and although they have 
quantities of furs they are constantly asking for clothes and 
blankets to keep them warm. The various fibres and grasses 
which abound throughout the land are capable of being made into 
fabrics, exactly as they have been utilised by the people of Mada- 
gascar, Peru, and other countries. If only the simplest looms, 
without mechanical intricacies, were introduced into the district, 
they could very soon supply their own requirements. It does 
not require a great stretch of imagination to believe that people 
who are capable of making the dehcate chains, of which I saw 
.so many examples, and who can weld such beautiful spears, 
make shields, fashion gourds, and tan leather, with as great 
skill as they do, are capable of much better things if they 
were once properly directed. 

The entire civilisation of this section of Africa must come by 
the introduction of those practical things, which will bring into 
their lives the comforts of enlightened races. 

Mireah has made some very fair candles out of the bees- 
wax; he craves for light, and no more welcome gift did I 
bestow on him than candles, oil, and soap. They could also, 
by the introduction of such simple sugar presses as are used, 
to-day in Madagascar, express the juice from the sugar cane, 
which grows in great abundance, and provide for themselves 
this appetizing edible, preserving it for such times as there were 
no crops, and having the benefit of its nourishment when the 
harvests failed Also they would regard every new employment 
in which they might become skilled as an amusement ; they 
dehght in the novelties which the white man brings, and Mireali 
showed me with great pride twelve folding wooden chairs, likp 
deck chairs, and a table of his own manufacture before which he 
sat while eating, and he was perfectly dehghted when I gave 
him a table cloth, napkins, knives and forks, a set of little china 
tea cups and saucers, and some tea The most remarkable 
afternoon tea I had during my African season was in his boma, 
sitting on a four-legged stool, surrotmded by his wives, and 
waited upon by himself, with a cup of tea of his own brewing, 
some sugar cane, bananas, an attempt at bread made from banana 
flour, and a tomato salad which he had himself concocted I had 
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taken some boxes of sweets, but these people did not care for them. 
The boys took the sugar plums, used them as marbles, and shot 
them out of then: fingers at targets. 

Leaving ilireah, I went direct to Mandara’s at Mochi. There 
was some commotion among the people, in consequence of the 
occupation of Mandara’s old boma by the German garrison, and 
they were disturbed, and uncertain as to the future. They were 
not allowed to have guns, and their spears had been generally 
gathered up by the Germans. Thus they were very much de 
pressed and discouraged, with the exception of Mandara himself, 
who never permits himself to betray any weakness. 

The habits and customs of these people are all the same. Their 
superstitions are the same, and although they are not industrious, 
one cannot admit they are idle. If a man must go two miles 
over a mountain pass to get enough water to drink for one day, 
he cannot be considered lazy, if, when he comes home, he lolls 
about, overcome by the heat of a tropical sun or chilled by the 
wild periodical winds. 

On leaving Mandara the tribes were more or less scattered, . 
and going down the German route from Taveta, where I touched 
according to promise to see my friends, I found the German 
swamps — especially the papynis swamps — difficult and un- 
interesting. The people had deserted the coimtry, rething 
back into the fastnesses of the mountains, in consequence of the 
raids made upon the Masai and the Masais raid upon the people 
through tlxis section, and so they were afraid to put in an 
appearance. Occasionally a bevy of ten or fifteen would come 
to sell us food or make exchange of presents ; but it deprived 
the German route of much interest, until we struck the various 
plantations, within fifty miles or so of the coast, which were 
occupied by German officers and scientific men of culture and 
experience, wlio were testing the agricultural fertdity of Africa 
in raising tobacco, rice, and some coffee. 

It was at IMisinda, on the German side, that my porters 
dropped me in my palanquin, and Twas injured. The tender- 
ness and attention of my men throughout the remnant of my 
journey — five days — to Penganai, was most pathetic. I was 
without the attention of any woman, and had I been a child in 
arms these stalwart fellows could not have been more careful if 
each of them had been in attendance upon Iris own and dearly 
beloved child. 

In conclusion — ^the detail of the journey has no place here, 
but the evidences that I have brought of the gentleness and in- 
telligence of these natives certainly bears an indisputable proof 
in their own lineaments, and if a spirit is aroused among’ 
so-called humanitarians or those who have interests involved 
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in East Africa to sucli an extent that they study the practical 
employment of these people in arts and crafts, -which they 
may conduct within the limits of their own territory, and 
some movement is put abroad to make proper roads and sub- 
stitute for human beasts of burden mechanical methods of 
transportation, there is a brilliant future for East Africa. If 
the slaves who are now in Africa had some means of self-libera- 
tion, by which they could pay for themselves by their own 
work instead of becoming the paupers of a zealous philanthropy, 
and if they were treated as the children they are in all matters 
appertaining to Christianity and legal codes, the future of these 
people would be assured ; and I am prepared to say if the East 
Africans need a friend, and it is in my power to co-operate with 
any body of men or women to promote their interests on these 
lines, let me be known as that friend. 


I’ 
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AITNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

JAirtiAiiT 26 th, 1892. 




Edwabd B. Tyloe, Esq., D.C.L,, r.R.S., Fresidcnt, in the. Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting -were read and signed. 

The Chaiemah declared the ballot open, and appointed Mr. 
J. Aijjsh Beown and Lieut.- Colonel Joseph Haetley Scruti- 
neers. 

The Treasurer read the following Report ; — 

TEEastJREE’s Eepoet tor 1891. 

Tho receipts from the sources which usually form the revenue 
of the Anthropological Institute have during the year 1891 
amounted to £556 8s. 7d., being £5 18s. lid. less than in 
1890 ; hut, notwithstanding this apparent falling off, the nature 
of the income is of a more satisfactory character. We have 
only received one life composition in 1891, instead of two, as 
in 1890, and the subsciiptions for the year 1891 received during 
the year were more than in any of the three previous years, 
and £35 14s. more than those for 1890. The sales of publica- 
tions were also greater than they have been in any of the five 
preceding years, and £6 5s. 3d. more than in 1890. The sum 
of £8 has been received for books, &c., sold from the Library, to 
make room for more recent acquisitions which are of greater 
value to the Institute ; and £60 have been received towards 
the printing of “ Anthropological Notes and Queries,” on 
account of which, up to the end of the year, only £17 11s. 6d. 
had been paid ; the balance remaining in hand till required. I 
am informed that a further sum of £20 has been voted for this 
work by the British Association. 

The ordinary expenditure for the year has been £609 Os. 9d., 
being £52 128. 2d. more than the receipts from revenue, but 
£47 16s. 7d. less than the corresponding expenditure for 1890 ; 
notwithstanding an increase of nearly £10 in postage, caused 
by special efforts to bring ourselves and our work more promi- 
nently before the public. The reduction of expenditure has, in 
fact, been chiefly on account of the Jom'nal, and can therefore 
neither be expected nor desired to continue. A further sum of 
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£4 17s. 7d. has been spent on binding out of the £20 set aside 
for that purpose last year, leaAring £6 os. 6d. still in hand. 

The liabilities at the end of 1891 (other than our moral 
liability to life members) were : — 

£ s. d. 

Eent for one quarter. . .. .. 41 5 0 

Two numbers of Journal, say . . 90 0 0 

“ Anthropological Notes and Queries ” 42 8 6 

Small sundries, say . . . . . . 11 6 6 

Total . . £185 0 0 

The assets at the same date were: £800 of stock (worth 
about £880), and cash in hand and at Bank £71 11s. ^d., 
besides some unpaid subscriptions, and the library, and stock 
of publications. 

"While, however, the Institute is perfectly solvent, and its 
income for the past year is of an encouraging character, it must 
not be forgotten that its expenditure is and must continue to 
be in excess of its present income, and that our efibrts to 
increase that income must therefore on no account be relaxed. 

A. Xi. T.b* \v I R, 

Treasurer. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
Receipts and Faijmenis for the Year ending 31si Decemier, 1891. 
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The Secretary, Mr. Cuthbekt E. Peek, read the foUorring 
Eeport : — 


Eepoet of the Council of the Ajetheopological Isstithte 
OF Geeat Beitaih asd Ieeiajst) foe the teak 1891. 

During the past year twelve Ordinary Meetings have been 
held, in addition to the Annual General Meeting. 

The following is a list of the various communications that 
have been submitted to the Institute during the year ; — 

1. Exhibition of Sketches of Horse Ornaments, Symbolic SurriTals. By 
G. M. Atkinson. 

2. Jfote on the People and Languages of Hew Ireland and Admiralty Islands. 
By Sidney H. Bay. 

3. Hote on the presence of a Mongoloid Element in Brittany. By Cte. A. 
Mahe de la Bourdonnais. 

4. Eeligion and Family among the Haidas (Queen Charlotte Islands). By 
the Eer. Charles Harrison. 

5. Hote on the Haidas. By Miss A. W. Buckland. 

6. Eetrospeet of Work done at my Anthropometric Laboratory at South 
Kensington. By Francis Ghdton, F.E.S. 

7. The Anthropometric Laboratory of Ireland. By Professor D. J. Cunning- 
ham, M.D., and Professor A. C. Haddon, M.A. ” 

8. The SknU and some of the other Bones of the Skeleton of Cornelius 
Magrath, the Irish Hiant. By Professor D. J. Cunningliam, M.H., F.E.S. 

9. Exhibition of Objects from the Pacific Islands and the West Coast of 
America, collected during the Voyages of Vancouver. By Charles H. Bead 
F.S.A. 

10. Hotes on the Ifatives of Fakaofu (Bowditch Island). By J. J. Lister. 

11. Upon the Types of the Ezu-ly Inhabitants of Mesopotamia. By X. &. 
Pinches. 

12. Babylonian Tablets, belonging to Sir Henry Peek, Bart. Exhibited by 
Cuthbert E. Peek, M.A. 

13. Babylonian Tablets. Exhibited by F. W. Eudler, F.G.S. 

14. On a Message Stick from Jardine Biver, and Notes on Queensland Natives. 
By Professor A. C. Haddon, M.A. 

15. The Natives of Borneo. Edited from the Papers of the late Hugh Brooke 
Low, Esq. By H. Ling Eoth. 

16. On the Origin and Sacred Character of certain Ornaments of the South 
East Pacific. By Charles H. Eead, F.S.A. 

17. Curious Words and Customs connected with Eoyalty and Chieftainship 
among the Hova and other Malagasy Tribes. By the Eev. James Sibree. 

18. Decorative Carving on Wood, especially on the Burial Memorials of the 
Betsilfo Malagasy ; with illustrative rubbings. By the Eev. James Sibree. 

19. On the Primitive Characters of the Flint Implements of the Chalk Plateau 
of Kent, with reference to the question of their G-lacial or Pre-Glacial Age. By 
Joseph Prestwieh, D.C.L., F.E.S., Ac. 

20. On Certain Eude Implements from the North Downs. By B. Harrison. 

21. Notes on Flint Implements from the Chalk Plateau. By-De Barri 
Crawshay. 

22. Photograph of a Sculptured Hiunan Figure found in Sarawak. Exhibited 
by Lady Brooke (H.H. the Eanee of Sarawak). 

23. Imprints of the Hand, by Dr. Forgeot, of the Laboratoire d’Anthropologie 
Criminale, Lyon. Exhibited by Francis Galton, F.E.S. 

24. The Limits of Savage Eeligion. By Edward B. Tylor, D.C.L., F.E.S. 
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25. Perforated Stones of South Africa. By H. llitford Barber. 

26. Ifotes on the Indians of the Similkameen, British Columbia. By Mrs. S. 
S. Allison. 

27. The Tolteo Eelics of Teotihuacan, Mexico. By Osbert H. Howarth. 

28. Burial Customs of Ifew Britain. By the Eer. B. Banks. 

In the course of the year four numbers of the Journal have 
heen issued: namely, i^os. 74, 75, 76, and 77. These contain 
377 pages of letterpress, and are illustrated by 16 plates and 
woodcuts. 

Twenty-eight new members have been elected during the 
year, viz., one honorary, two corresponding, and twenty-five 
honorary members ; eleven members have retired or been struck 
off by the Council, and fifteen members have been removed by 
death 

In the following table the present state of the Institute, with 
respect to the number of members, is compared with its con- 
chtion at the corresponding period of last year : — 



Honorary. 

Corresponding. 

Compounders. 

Ordinary. 

Total. 

January 1st, 1891 

46 

76 

9i 

217 

430 

Since elected . . 

1 

2 

1 

1 24 

1 

28 

Since deceased . . 

5 

* * 1 

6 

4 

15 

Since retired or 
been struck ofi 

• « 

3 

•• i 

8 

11 

January 1st, 1892 

39 

75 

89 

229 

432 


The following are the names of the ordinary members whose 
deaths have been reported during the year : — 

His Grace the Duke of Devonshire. 

Dr. G. W. Daniell. 

Walter Kidman Foster. 

JVIrs. C. A. Fraser. 

Sir E. K Fowler, Bart. 

Colonel E. Cecil Johnson. 

Professor H. H. Moseley. 

The Eight Hon. the Earl of Northesk. 

M. J. Odgers. 

James Eae. 

Dr. Tylor has consented to allow himself to be nominated for 
a second term of office as President, and the CouncE desire to 
TOL. XXI. 2 F 
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bear testimony to the unflagging interest be has taken in the 
afiairs of the Institute during the past year. Probably the 
most important event during the past year has been the '> 

preparation of a new edition of “ Kotes and Queries,” under ; 

the editorship of Dr. Garson and llr. Bead. The work has i 

been in great part re-written, and will be on sale in a few days. 

A sum of money having been voted for the binding of 
periodicals, &c., this very necessary work is being proceeded ! 

with. In concluding the report the Secretary desires to express ^ 

his tha nks to ilr. Eudler for the advice and assistance he has 
on all occasions most freely given him on all points of doubt or 
difficulty in connection with the affairs of the Institute. 

The Eeports were adopted on the motion of Mr. Ma.tieice 
Bealtobt, seconded by the Hon. J. ABEECROxrBT. 

The Pbesides'T delivered the following Address : — 


ANNIYEESAHT ADDEESS. 

By Edwakd B. Ttlok, I).C.L, F.E.S., President. 

I XT summing up the account of last year’s work, which it is my 
duty as President to lay before the Institute, it is pleasant to 
record that the year has been moderatjcly prosperous to us as a 
Society, and that the papers read have furnished the Journal 
with sohd anthropological material, including not a little new 
work. 

In the department of physical anthropology we have had 
from our Vice-President, Mr. Francis Galton, notice of the 
re-establishment of his Anthropometric Laboratory within the 
precincts of the South Kensington Museum. The importance 
of correlated measurements of man is now bein" brought 

O O 

into pubhc view by apphcations of practical use, as in criminal 
anthropology by M. Alphonse BertOlon. We may follow with 
much interest Mr. Galton’s observations on “ finger-marks,” the 
patterns of which seem not to vary indiscriminately, but to fall 
into a few well-marked classes, suggesting that natural selection 
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was not alone operative in their determination, bnt that some 
more direct relation of cause to effect may be inferred. If I 
may express an opinion, I will say that at present, when 
natural selection is apt to be treated as a imiversal solvent in 
biological phenomena, cases in which forms appear not to have 
been sifted out, but directly produced, may often point to other 
real causation. In this connexion may be mentioned the 
imprints of the hand by Dr. Forgeot of the Paris Laboratory 
of Criminal Anthropology, which show that the marks left by 
a hmnan hand on such a surface as a greasy window-pane sufB.ce 
to identify for life the individual who even accidentally im- 
pressed them. Professor Cunningham and Professor Haddon 
record the formation of their Anthropometric Laboratory in 
Dublin, promising valuable results. The skeleton of Cornelius 
Magrath, the Irish giant, furnished the text for discussion of the 
development of abnormal stature. In this physical branch of 
the subject mention is to be made of lilr. Pinches’ paper on the 
types of the early inhabitants of Mesopotamia, a contribution 
to the problem of distinguishing the old Akkadian stock from 
the so-called Semitic tj'pes of Babylonia-Assyria. It were to 
be wished that we knew better the nature of the Akkadian 
hair, which might combine with evidence of language to 
confirm or upset the theory of their Tartar afiinity. 

On the side of geology and prehistoric archaeology the Insti- 
tute has had communications of the first importance, embodying 
the researches of Professor Prestwich, Messrs. B. Harrison and 
De Barri Crawshay, on the Plint Implements of the Chalk 
Plateau of Kent. Since 1869 implements of rude palaeolithic 
kind have been found in various places high on the chalk by Dr. 
John Evans and others, and their anthi-opological importance has 
been made evident by the careful study of Mr. Harrison. The 
number found and examined by him, Mr. Crawshay, Mr. 
Spurrell, and Mr. A. M. Bell is very large. The general rudeness 
of type of the implements from the higher plateau, placing them 
distinctly as a class below the ordinary paleeolithic forms, seems 

admitted by most who have studied the question to prove an 
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eaily stage of the paleolithic period, in comparison with which 
the skilMly trimmed picks of the Somme and Ouse high level 
gravels show a marked advance in the implement-making art. 
Those who examine the chalk plateau implements often feel 
strong doubts as to many so alleged being made by man ; 
indeed the line between natural and artificial is impossible to 
draw; hut fortunately the hundreds of specimens collected 
show similarity in groups, so as to distinguish between natural 
fragments which have been chipped further by a, particular land 
of use, and flints systematically brought to implement shapes. 

Yet there are implements which show better work, especially 
the class in which a semicircle is chipped away large enough to 
take the ball of one’s thumb. So obviously are these curve- 
scrapers intended for smoothing sticks or spears that they are 
now called by the local name of “ drawshaves,” and they are 
analogous to a well-known neolithic form. These are not by 
any means tools of the lowest order, but the general average of 
the plateau implements justifies the opinion that in the history 
of man the highest antiquity and the lowest culture go together. 

The problem of the actual period to which the plateau imple- 
ments belong is stiU under debate among geologists. It is 
claimed that -they come within the glacial period, or even 
before, but this is disputed. We may expect to hear much j 
more of this by next year. 

Within this department two papers may be noticed as deahng p 
with antiquities little before the historical period. These are j 
Mr. Osbert H. Howarth’s memoir on the pyramids of Teotihuacan i 
in Mexico, which, I trust, will lead to this competent architec- 
tural observer being enabled to make excavations throwing more 
light on these monuments, possibly invobung the main secret of 
Aztec history : and Mr. H. Mitford Barber’s remarks on the per- 
forated stones of South Africa, where the Stone Age far 
outlasted the time when the use of metal pervaded the rest 
of the continent. 

In research into the arts, customs, religion, and other elements / 
of ctdture among races of lower or middle chilisation, the 
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year’s work kas been bigbly satisfactory. Tire Eev. Charles 
Harrison, a missionary long familiar with the life and language 
of the Haidas of Queen Charlotte Islands, read a paper on 
rehgion and family among them, containing much information. 
The creation myth of the great Eaven is related at length, and 
the doctrine of man-devouring gods. It will, however, need 
care to separate the native ideas of Haida religion from those 
which have been borrowed from Christianity. Mr. Harrison 
has compEed a Grammar and Dictionary of Haida, a very 
Ettle known tongue, which it is desirable should be printed. 
Miss Buckland contributed notes relating to Haida culture. 
The exhibition by Mr. Eead of a remarkable collection of 
specimens from Vancouver’s voyage, 1790-5, with his remarks 
thereon, throw light on many points of culture of tribes of the 
West Coast of Horth America. Mr. Eead argues for the 
derivation of the Hawaiian hehnets, not from old visits of 
Spaniards, hut from native hair-dressing. The spear-throwers 
from Santa Barbara (California) and about Sitka are interesting, 
as also the spliced how from California. These important 
objects have been acquired by Mr. Franks, who presents them 
to the Christy Collection of the British Museum. To Mr. Ee,ad 
we owe also a communication which will strengthen the hands 
■ of students who, with General Pitt-Eivers, look for the source 
of ornamental design, not in spontaneous art-fancy, but in 
representations of objects or ideas for serious purpose. The 
series of Elustrations beginning with two gods back to back, 
placed on the canoe as patrons to be worshipped, and which by 
successive degradations come down to the shape of a plain fan- 
handle, is ideaUy perfect. Equally instructive, though some- 
times more difficult to foUow, are the changes in form of idols 
of the unrivaUed early Poljmesian set belonging to the London 
Missionary Society, and now deposited in the British Museum, 
where they can he conveniently studied. Mr. Eead, with Mr. 
Edge-Partington, have successfuEy explained, by drawings, the 
extraordinary lines of artistic modification which cannot be 
made clear by mere description. 


A 
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Mr. J. J. Lister’s notes on the natives of Fakaofu shows how 
much may still he learnt hy good observers in Polynesia. The 
connexion between the great girth of chest and length of ami 
and the canoe-life of the natives, bears upon a now much 
debated problem of anthropology, the origin of variations. 
Students of the origin of ornament will see with interest the 
human figures, much conventionalixed, which adorn the breast 
of the King of Fakaofu together with markings, which are 
now, at least, only ornamentaL 

The first of the series of papers on the Dayaks, edited by 
Mr. ling Eoth from the MS. notes of the late Mr. Brooke Low, 
placed at the disposal of the Institute by his father. Sir Hugh 
Low, appears in the present volume of the Journal. Mr. Low’s 
work is of great excellence, and fflustrates remarkably the 
uniformity of the strata of civilisation over the world. Thus 
Ms account of Hayak religion furnishes passages which so go 
to the roots of the religious ideas of the lower races, as in the 
matter of shadow-souls and of omen-birds, that they may be 
used for the interpretation of similar beliefs in America or 
Africa. Mr. Eoth is still engaged in the difficMt task, requiring 
much independent study, of arranging Mr. Low’s notes for the 
Institute, and we may hope to have one or two further instal- 
ments shortly. 

From the Eev. Jas. Sibree, junr., the Institute has had twm 
interesting papers on Malagasy royal words and customs and 
decorative carving. It is evident from these papers that the 
time has now come for a systematic comparison of the culture 
of the Malagasy vrith that of the Malays and Polynesians. 
Among points here dealt with which lie open to such treatment 
are the ceremonial avoidance of cMefs’ names and the provision 
of new names for the deceased. Malagasy ornamental carving 
becomes known almost for the first time through Air. Sibree’s 
descriptions and illustrations, and it seems as though its 
patterns may eventually be explained partly by Mstorical 
connection with those of the Pacific Islands, and partly 
by that derivation from the representive figures of men. 
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animals, and other objects wHcb is now being traced in so 
many districts. 

Tbe Eer. B. Banks’ account of the Burial Customs of Ifew 
Britain in several jpspects throws light on savage ideas of a 
future existence. Mrs. Allison’s account of the Indians of the 
Similk’ameen, British Columbia, has more weight and sig- 
nificance than at first appears from its colloquial style. In 
fact the writer’s knowledge of native character is extremely 
intimate, and she knows, what more systematic observers often 
fad to appreciate, how barbaric society and rehgion look from 
the barbarians’ own point of view. On my own paper on the 
limits of savage religion I need only say that it is high time 
that such papers should be written, for the accounts of religious 
ideas among the lower races, as representing stages of rebgious 
development among mankind, are being so spoilt by native 
religious ideas becoming mixed with those borrowed from 
civilised men, and especially from missionaries, that only the 
most laborious and stringent criticism can bring them down to 
their original state. 

]Mr. Sidney H. Bay’s contribution on’ the People and 
Languages of New Ireland and the Admiralty Islands touches 
points of culture, but is mainly philological, adding to and 
correcting present vocabularies. Among linguistic material 
w'hich has come before us were valuable coBections of 
Babylonian tablets exhibited by Sir Henry Peek and Mr. 
Eudler, and commented on by Mr. Pinches. 

I have now to say something of anthropological matters 
during the year, in which we are more or less directly inter- 
ested : 

For years past men at once experienced in the administration 
of India and entitled to speak with authority on various 
branches of anthropology, such as Sir AKred Lyall, Mr, 
Kisley, Mr. Ibbetson, and hlr. Crooke, have made it clear that 
anthropologists in general, while devoting themselves to the 
study of more outlying and less accessible races of the world, 
have ' somewhat neglected the vast field for their research in 
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the British Domioions of the East. Those who make these 
representations cannot he reproached as laying on others a 
burden they are not willing to bear their own share of, for 
their published writings hold important places in our science. 
Mr. Eisley’s addresses in England led to the formation in 1889 
of the British Association Committee on the Habits, Customs, 
Physical Characteristics, and EeHgions of the Hatives of India. 
During previous years he had been engaged in carrying out 
under the Government of Bengal what may be called an 
Anthropological census on the largest scale. Its first results 
appear in his two volumes, published in 1891, on the- Tribes 
and Castes of Bengal, which are described as follows by Dr. 
Garson : — 

“This work, in two large volumes, contains the records of 
measurements made under the author’s superrnsion in Bengal, 
the Horth-West Provinces, and the Punjab during 1886-88, on 
a very large number of natives of those districts. The observa- 
tions were made upon the foUowing characters, viz., the Hasal 
index, Haso-malar index. Cephalic index, Vertico-bimalar index, 
Vertico-frontal index, Vertico-bizygomatic index. Height -weight 
index, and Eacial angle. The book begins with a series of 
abstract tables of the averages of each measurement and index 
in the various tribes and castes as well as for the whole district. 
The remiiinder of the work consists of tables of measurements 
and tables of indices calculated from these measurements of 
the different individuals on whom observations were made. 
The author has, as far as possible, endeavoured to obtain the 
measurements of 100 persons of each caste and tribe, though he 
has not always succeeded in getting so many ; he has examined 
a very large number representing no less than eighty-nine 
different castes and tribes. In the present volumes the author 
has not attempted to analyse his work, but in the preface he 
says, ‘A full analysis of the measurements, indicating their 
bearing upon the ethnology of northern India and also upon 
certain more general questions which have been discussed by 
ethnologists in Europe, will be given in a separate volume.’ 
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The work contains most valuable data for anyone who desires V 
to work out the physical characters of the inhabitants of India. 

Kot only have we got averages, but what is much more im- 
portant, an enormous number of actual observations, so that it 
is possible to study individual variations and many other things.” 

The notice of this work in the Times of August 24th, 1891,^ 
carrying on the account of the researches involved, beyond the 
anthropometric data, into racial and social characters, is of such 
fulness and excellence that I am glad to refer my hearers to it 
instead of now travelling over the same ground. 

The Anthropological Section of the British Association held 
at Cardiff, was presided over by Professor Max Muller, whose 
introductory Address, treating of the relations of race, language, 
and civilisation, is reprinted in our Journal. 

Comparative philology has not been strongly represented in 
the Tnstituto this year, but there is reason to hope that we may 
extend further in this direction. In this connexion I may 
mention to those interested in the study of North African 
languages, that, in 1890, I had the opportunity of some 
conversfition with Professor F. W. Newman, the patriarch of 
this study. Though in intellectual vigour, he told me that he 
must devote the rest of his life to other work which left no 
room for philological research, and eventually he transmitted to 
me his books and notes for use in carrying on the interesting 
problems in which he broke ground above fifty years ago. 

There has been other work done in this field, but his view that 
the so-called Berber languages constitute a group allied to 
Arabic and Hebrew (he named them sub-Semitic) remains, I 
think, in possession. lYhen we remember that to Libya belongs 
the first historical appearance of a white race of mankind, the 
Tamhu of the Egyptian monuments, we must admit the 
importance of linguistic study of this region. The related 


* Eeprinted by permission in “ Journal o£ Anthropological Institute,” vol. ixi, 
p. 335. 

“ London : blasters & Co., 1891. 
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problem of the race or races of tbe Canary Islands has not of late 
been left untoucbed. Tbe Marquess of Bute read at the British 
Association a learned and suggestive paper “ On the Ancient 
Language of the Natives of Tenerife,”^ •which though not 
brought before this Institute, has been placed by its writer in 
the hands of our members. In it the author subjected to 
elaborate philological criticism the late valuable -work on the 
island by Dr. Chil y Haranjo. An important feature of the 
treatment both by him and by Lord Bute is to separate so far 
as possible the scanty vocabularies of the different islands, 
Tenerife being here treated apart. The opinion connecting the 
Canary group of languages with the Berber family of liorth 
Africa has not, so far as I know, been invalidated. But the 
fact that we have in the Canaries tribes using obsidian 
implements, and thus distinctly in the Stone Age, while by 
janguage showing connexion, however remotely, with Semitic 
nations, opens an enquiry which needs no further description to 
show the necessity of its being pursued by anthropdogists. 

It is satisfactory in this connexion to call attention to the 
prosperity of the other Anthropological Society in the British 
Empire, that of Bombay, the second volume of whose Journal 
is far advanced. 

Mr. Denzil Ibbetson in his Presidential Address dwells on 
the fact that the great book-religions, Brahmanism and 
Buddhism, do not define the religions of the people of India. 
The powers that the peasant really knows and fears are the 
little gods who watch over the homestead, who bring or avert 
pestilence, who fill the udders of the kine and bring forth the 
fndts of the earth, the saints who grant and withold a son, who 
strike the first-born with fever, or watch over the goodman on a 
distant journey, the fairies who molest women, and the ghosts 
who possess men. It is for them that he lights his lamp on 
Thursday evening, and sets it afloat on the village pond ; it is 
at their shrine that he erects five nodding plumes of grass and 
ties a bit of red rag on the tree, in their name that he feeds a 
donkey, or lets loose a white cock by the river bank ; it is from' 
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fear of them that he hrings to the ■wise man his tobacco, waved 
over the body of the patient, and -watches in superstitious a-we, 
■while the Jogi -wags his. head and dances to the sound of the 
drum till he falls to the ground in a frenzy of inspiration, and 
poiuts out the name of the power who must be propitiated. 
What do we know of these ? The next President, Dr. Dymock, 
discusses the religious tendencies of educated Hindus, attracted 
between Christianity, a modified Shivaism, and scientific 
Agnosticism. He raises, in an interesting paper on Indian 
narcotics, the question of the earliest date of hemp-smoking in 
India. I take the opportunity of carrying the question further, 
by asking whether any Orientalist can poiut out the earliest 
appearance anywhere, probably in Persia, of the smoking of 
hemp in the kalian or narghileh, the settlement of which point 
may throw light on various dates in the history of culture. 
Among Mr. F. Fawcett’s papers is a note on that curious religious 
instrument, the mouth lock, a kind of large sdver safety-pin stuck 
through both cheeks between the teeth to keep the mouth open. 
It is connected especially with vows of abstinence and silence, 
and seems to centre in pilgrimage to Tirupati in north-west 
Madras. So unusual and special a proceeding deserves to have 
its origin worked out. To the same writer we owe an instructive 
account of Festivals to Village Goddesses. The Goddess of the 
North in TinneveUy, represented by a heap of mud anywhere, 
is worshipped by the lowest classes, formed of the original 
inhabitants, and seems suggestive of the deity of the conquering 
race who drove them to the south The sacrifice to Mfiriamma 
(Cholera-mother) is performed by a man named Poturaz as his 
hereditary duty ; he brings a black ram, for which he is paid> 
and standing before the symbols of the goddess he holds the 
ram in Ms arms, bites at its throat tM it dies, when, tearing its 
bleeding flesh "with Ms teeth, he presents it in his mouth as an 
oflering. 

Mr. E. Eehatsek’s account of the superstitions of the Goa 
Christians shows that we may look in India for , relics of 
European culture of the sixteenth century. The spirits who 
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tlirow stones in harmless mischief are there still, and the 
anthropologist may still see men possessed hy devils who 
speak unknown tongues through them, till exorcised by the 
Padre. 

The Committee of the British Association appointed at 
Montreal in 1884, for the investigation of the north-western 
tribes of the Dominion of Canada, and supported hy the annual 
grants of the British Association and the subsidy of the 
Canadian Government, has continued to do good work, its most 
valuable reports being those of 1890 and 1891. The complex 
relations of languages and tribes in this region are being cleared 
up. Thus jVIr. Horatio Hale, the veteran ethnographer, whose 
services have been especially important to the Committee, 
confirms the result of the analysis by Dr. Franz Boas of the 
Kutka language, previously supposed to be isolated, but which 
now appears allied to the wide-spread Kwakiutl. 

Among the group of tribes investigated by Dr. Boas two 
institutions, seemingly due to Kwakiutl influence, have had 
remarkable social effects. The secret societies are of ex- 
traordinary political influence, reminding . us of those of West 
Africa or of Melanesia, and the more societies a man belongs 
to the higher is his standing in the community. The pot- 
latch or gift-festivals, when property is distributed with 
apparent reckless profusion, are not as they have been 
described by those who did not understand them, mere 
ostentatious waste, but represent in fact property lent at 
usury, each recipient being at a future day bound to restore 
twofold what he had received. The hberal donor, as he saw 
his friends depart in their well-laden canoes, had the satis- 
faction of feeling not only his dignity increased but his means 
invested at good interest. The well-meant act of the local 
legislation abohshing potlatch indeed seriously discomposed 
the arrangements of native society. 

Among the anthropological books of the year mention is to 
be made of Dr. Codrington’s “ Melanesians,” a work which in 
future times, when the world has passed into new phases of 
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science and pMlosopliyj will always remain as a record, minute 
and faithful, of what in the savage and barbaric stages of 
human life men thought of the laws and customs they lived 
by, and the religious beliefs and rites which explained to them, 
and kept them in intercourse with, powers without them- 
selves. To observers of this class savage ideas, which the 
civilised man is apt to consider so dull and limited, yield the 
very secrets of the origin of culture. 

Sir Alfred LyaU, in his Eede lecture at Cambridge on 
“ Natural Eeligion in India,”^ displays the complex native 
faiths which we group together under the name of Hinduism, as 
unrolling before the student the whole panorama of religious 
ideas, seen at every stage of development side by side in one 
land, from the worship of fetish-stones and of the deified 
ghosts of British officers, to Pantheism, “ the godless deep into 
which the ever-breaking shore of primitive beliefs is constantly 
tumbling, the last stage of Nature Worship.” This discourse, 
with aE its author’s lucid style and epigram, may do much to 
bring the minds of Englishmen in India to bear on the study 
of man’s inteUeetual and moral history, for which such materials 
lie within their reach. 

Our obituary of honorary members must include the late 
Emperor of Brazil. It is for journals concerned with politics, 
history, and philanthropy to dweE on the high character 
and estimable intentions which marked a royal career ending 
dismally though not dishonourably. No sovereign of modem 
times has been comparable to him in attachment to and 
knowledge of science. But science has, perhaps happily, no 
power to replace kings on thrones or even to keep them 
there. 

In Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte the Institute loses 
another honorary member. His connection with anthropologj" 
was on the phEological side. During more than forty 
years he was engaged in collecting and discussing linguistic 
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matter, especially witli reference to tlie Basque and Finnish, 
but there was scarcely a European language which he did not 
by his publications enrich the study of. 

A great loss sustained by anthropology during the past year 
has been the death of Professor 6. A Wilken, of the Uni- 
versity of Leyden. His father was a Dutch missionary 
stationed in Celebes, and his mother partly of IVIalay descent. 
Sent to Holland for education, he distinguished himself from 
the first by that untiring zeal which made his short life ex- 
ceptionally productive. From 1869 till 1880 he went back to 
the East Indies, employed in outlying districts, where he made 
liis official duties a help to intimate knowledge of the people, 
which in its turn no doubt told favourably on his administra- 
tive work. His friend and pupil. Dr. Pleyte, relates how in 
Boeroe at sunset, after the day’s work, the notables of the island 
would gather round him and go down to the cool sea-shore, 
where he would sit on a rock in the midst of an improvised 
assemblv, and the old men would tell traditions of past glories 
in the days when every year a maiden chosen for her beauty 
was led down to the sea as a sacrifice to the crocodile-god for 
the prosperity of the people. After an official career which he 
ended as Controleur of the Batak district of Sumatra, Wilken 
retrrmed to Leyden, succeeding the aged Professor Yeth as 
Professor of Geography and Anthropology of Netherlands’ India. 
The only time I saw him was there, and I well remember his 
surprised interest at finding his writings known and appreciated 
in England. They are indeed distinguished by scientific scholar- 
ship worthy of the old reputation of the Dutch. Nowhere 
has native life been more accurately described than in Malay 
districts by the Dutch officials and missionaries ; and Wilkeii, 
guided by his own wide and careful observation, has been able 
to generalize the whole massive record as bearing on principles 
of law, custom, and religion, in a series of articles of which his 
“ Animism among the Peoples of the Indian Archipelago ” is 
the fullest. These are of the utmost value to anthropology, 
and it is to be hoped that the scheme of Wilken’s colleagues 
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and pupils, of publishing a collected edition of bis principal 
writings^ with liis MS. notes, may be carried out. Professor 
AYilken did not live to return to the East Indies on the 
scientific mission with which he was to have been charged. His 
health undermined by extreme labour, he died at the age of 
forty-four. It is some satisfaction to record that the message 
of English appreciation, involved in an honorary membership 
of this Institute, reached him in time to give a moment’s 
pleasure. 

The late Duke of Devonshire was for many years a member 
of the Anthropological Institute. He was a man of the highest 
intellectual culture, and even in branches of science which he 
had no leisure to contribute personaEy to he thought it well to 
give support and approval. 

An eminent English anthropologist and honoured member of 
this Institute — ^Professor Moseley — died on 10th November, of 
this year. Henry Nottidge Moseley was born in 1844; he 
came of a scientific stock, being son of the Eev. Canon Mose- 
ley, E.E.S., the eminent mathematical physicist. Educated at 
Harrow and Exeter College, Oxford, his first class in the 
Natural Science Schools led on to the Eadchffe Travelling 
Eellowship, and to studies at Vienna and Leipzig, preparing 
him for a scientific career. From special medical studies he 
turned to biology, in which, as naturalist to the “ Challenger ” 
exploring expedition, he took his place among men of science. 
His biological work is well known and it is not for me to give 
details of it, LVe here regard him as an anthropologist, and as 
such his first work is contained in observations made on the 
“ Challenger,” and recorded in his “ Notes by a Naturalist on 
the ‘ Challenger,”’ 1879. It is unfortunate that the publication 
of this was not so arranged as to give the circulation it deserved, 
for it is an attractive book of sharp-sighted observation, most 
apt to stimulate the spirit of anthropological research. With 
the naturalist’s eyes, trained already to the study of culture, 

' See tile detailed list in “Journal of the Anthropological Institute,” vol. xsi, 
p. 192. 
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Moseley saw meaning and history everywhere in savage and 
barbaric life. When he handled the “ lali ” or wooden drum of 
Fiji, it was evident to him that church-bells are derived from 
such by a few stages of development. As he unfolded the long 
strip-like books of China and Japan, he pointed out that they 
occupy the intermediate place between the ancient scroll and 
the modem volume ; roll them up, and they are the one ; stitch 
their pages and cut them, and they become the other. Some 
of the material of this book has since been incorporated in one 
of the officially pubhshed volumes of the results of the 
“Challenger” Expedition, but the cost of this puts it out of 
the reach of most readers, and it is satisfactory to hear of its 
probable repubheation in a popular form. In 1881, Moseley 
was elected Linacre Professor of Human and Comparative 
Anatomy at Oxford. Mostly occupied with biological research, 
and the training of a group of now rising biologists, he was 
kept in contact with anthropology by his duties in connexion 
with the installation of the Pitt-Eivers Collection at the 
University Museum. In 1884, we went together to the British 
Association at Montreal, where he presided over the Biological 
Section, and thence to the American Association at Philadel- 
phia. Then we made together a journey into Arizona and New 
Mexico, under the patronage of the Bureau of Ethnology, and 
in company of Mr. G. K. Gilbert of the American Geological 
Survey, with the special object of visiting the Pueblo Indians, 
and studying in their adobe villages a still-existing matriarchal 
society, and the continuance of a native rehgion which has 
held on through centuries of Spanish dominion. A visit to 
Morocco in 1886, of which no record has been published, ended 
Professor Moseley’s ethnographical travel. This is not the 
place for me to speak of my personal friendship with him, 
stiHless to enlarge on his private life or the loss to the scientific 
world caused by his early death ; I have limited my words to 
his career as bearing on our special science. 

In conclusion, we have to look to future prospects of the 
Institute. The outcome of this year’s report is simple and 
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obvious. We need more members and more individual work. 
How much can be done in this way is seen by the appreciable 
benefit to the Institute due to our new Secretary, Mr. Cuthbert 
Peek, having devoted so large a share of his time to the skilful 
and successful management of our affairs. The experience of 
the Institute shows that doing good work in Anthropology is 
what brings the public support which may be counted on as 
solid and lasting. Anthropology is now a far greater factor in 
public opinion than when this Institute was founded, and we 
have contributed our fair share to this growth. With a hundred 
more members we should be fairly abreast of our work, and 
these hundred more members are to be induced to come in by 
knowing that in our meetings and journals they will find 
provided for them the knowledge which they want. 

It was moved by Mr. E. W. Bkabeook, seconded by Mr. 
Chaeles H. Eead, and unanimously resolved — 

“ That the thanks of the Meeting be given to the President 
for his Address, and that it be printed in the Joimwl 
of the Institute.” 

The SCKUTIXEERS gave in their Eeport, and the following 
gentlemen were declared to be duly elected to serve as Officers 
and Council for the year 1892 : — 

President. — E. B. Tylor, Esq., D.C.L., F.E.S. 

Vice-Presidents. — W. Brabrook, Esq., E.SA.. ; Charles H. 
Eead, Esq., F.S.A. ; F. W. Eudler, Esq., F.G.S. 

Cuthbert E. Peek, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 

Treasurer. — A. L. Lewis, Esq., F.C.A. 

Council. — G. ]VL Atkinson, Esq. ; H. Balfour, Esq., M.A. ; E. 
Brown, Esq., PLD., MA. ; Hyde Clarke, Esq. ; Eev. E. H. 
Codrington, D.D. ; J. F. CoUingwood, Esq., F.G.S. ; W. L. 
Distant, Esq. ; J. Edge-Partington, Esq. ; J. G. Garson, Esq., 
M.D. ; H. Gosselin, Esq., ; Prof. A. C. Haddon, M.A. ; T. Y. 
Holmes, Esq., F.G.S. ; E. Biddulph Martin, Esq., M.A. ; 
E. Munro, Esq., M.A., M.D. ; F. G. H. Price, Esq., F.S.A. ; 
Oldfield Thomas, Esq., F.Z.S. ; Coutts Trotter, Esq., F.G.S. ; 
Sir W. Turner, LL.D., F.E.S. ; M. J. Walhouse, Esq., r.RA.S. ; 
Gen. Sir C. P. Beauchamp Walker, K.C.B. 
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A vote of thanks to the retiring Vice-President, the retiring 
Conncillors, the Secretary, the Treasurer, the Auditors, and the 
Scrutineers, was moved by Dr. Gaesox, seconded by Mr. H 
Balfotie, and carried by acclamation. 
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The Eev. D. John McLean exhibited a collection of objects 
illustrative of the manners and customs of the Blackfoot and 
Sioux Indians, and gave an accoimt of the Blackfoot Con- 
federacy. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA AND NEW BOOKS. 

a. 


Language as a Test of Mental Capacity.' 

By Horatio Hale, M.A., F.R.S.C. 

As man is beyond question the highest being in animated nature 
it might reasonably be supposed that anthropology, “ the science 
of man,” would rank highest among the natural sciences. Xot 
only, however, has that prerogative not been conceded to this 
science, but the curious fact must be recorded that only within the 
last decade has even an equality with the other sciences been at 
last, very slowly and grudgingly, allowed to it.* This recent 
acknowledgment has been mainly due to two scientific develop- 
ments, as they may be styled, both of the first importance. The 
earliest of these was the establishment of the fact, ascertained 
through the researches of Boucher de Perthes and his followers, 
of the great and hitherto unsuspected antiquity of man upon the 
earth. The other was the acceptance by the large majority of 
naturalists of the doctrine of evolution, as applicable to the 
human species, along with all other parts of the creation. 

The reason why scientific men in general have hesitated so long, 
and still hesitate, to accord to anthropology its true position among 
the sciences, is one which must be said to do them no discredit. 
They have had what must be deemed a natural and reasonable 
feeling that this branch of science, as commonly studied, has no 
title to the special rank claimed for it. If man is merely an 
ordinary animal, and is not separated from other animals by a 
line as distinct as that which separates a tree from a stone, or 

' A paper read at the Annnal Meeting of the Koyal Society of Canada, held 
in Montreal, on May 26th, 1891. 

- It was not until the year 1882 that in the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at its thirty-first annual meeting, anthropology was 
raised from the humble position of a “ subsection,” or mere department of 
another science, to the rank of a fuU “ section.” Two years later, a similar 
advance in dignity was accorded to the science in the British Association, at its 
fifty-third meeting. By a rather singular coincidence both meetings took place 
in Montreal, and the writer had the fortune of being present on both occasions 
and taking some part in these tardy honours paid to a science to which he had 
made his first published contribution, in a very humble fashion, while an under- 
graduate, nearly fiftv vears before. 
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a stone from a star, wiy slionld lie claim a whole main department 
of science to himself, and not be content with his modest sub- 
section along with the birds, the insects, the vegetables, and the 
other members of the great biological section? It must be 
admitted that the chief authorities in this science during the 
last thirty years, whether evolutionists or opponents of evolution, 
have offered no satisfactory reply to this objection. The reason 
of their failure is evident enough. With very few exceptions 
these eminent men have deliberately put aside the teachings of 
comparativephilology on this subject, and have had recourse solely 
to evidences drawn from physiology. Yet it is certain that the 
grand characteristic which distinguishes man from all other 
mundane beings is articulate speech. It is language alone which 
entitles anthropology to its claim to be deemed a distinct depart- 
ment of science. Until this truth is clearly understood, scientific 
men in general will have a right to look askance upon the 
pretensions of a so-called science which has no established laws, 
lays down no definite principles, and puts forth no conclusions 
which claim any higher assurance than that of plausible conjec- 
tures. If geology or biology were in the same position, who 
would venture to claim for them the distinction of true sciences ? 

The two main grounds on which are rested the claims of 
language to be deemed the true basis of anthropology are : first, 
its position as the only certain test of the affinities of races ; and, 
secondly, its not less important position as the only sure test of 
the mental capacity of any race. The first of these grounds has 
been discussed in a former essay. In a paper read in 1887, at the 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, under the title of “The True Basis of Ethnology” and 
published in the “ Popular Science Monthly ” for January, 1888, 
under the title of “ Race and Language,” I endeavoured to bring 
together the evidence and authorities in support of the proposition 
that in language, and language alone, is to he found the true 
criterion of the genetic relationship of any two. populations. It 
will be enough, perhaps, for the present to say that these arguments 
have been tersely and happily summed up by the most eminent of 
living philologists. Prof. Max Miiller, w'ho, in the third lecture 
of his recent publication, “ Three Lectures on the Science of 
Language and its place in General Education,” fully accepts this 
proposition and confirms it by many illustrations and arguments.* 
I may add the practical example of my distinguished friend. Dr. 
D. G. Brinton, who in his admirable work, “ The American Race,” 
has deliberately put aside all other tests, and has based his 
classification of the tribes of this continent solely on the distinction 
of linguistic stocks. But in referring to this subject on the present 
occasion, my only object is to disclaim for myself any title to 
originality in the conclusions which have been thus powerfully 

* “ I agree with Mr. Horatio Hale that the most satisfactory, nay the only 
possible division of the human race is that which is based on language.” — 
“ Three Lectures,” &c., p. 49. 
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snstained. These conclusions were derived from the writings of 
two American philologists of earlier days, Peter S. Dnponcean 
and Albert Gallatin (both, indeed, of European birth — ^the one 
French and the other Swiss), who in their works laid the 
foundation of American ethnology; and their conclusions have 
been sustained by a very eminent authority, Theodore Waitz, 
once deemed, before the present physical school acquired its undue 
predominance, the chief of German anthropologists. The first 
volume of his great wort, “Anthropology of Primitive Races,” 
was translated and published in London in 1863 for the Anthro- 
pological Society of that city, as the best existing introduction to 
the science for whose study the society was established. la this 
volume he lays down the proposition, and illustrates it with 
abundance of facts and argoments, that “ the scientific method at 
present applied in comparative philology possesses a higher degree 
of authenticity, and offers better guarantees for its results, than 
the methods of physical anthropology and craniology.” He shows 
also the futility of the common objection that men may change 
their language, but not their physical appearance. As he points 
out, and as history confirms, no people ever yet changed its 
language, until it had become so intimately mingled with another 
people as to receive from them, along with their language, a large 
infusion of their blood. The common — one might almost say, the 
vulgar — instance on the other side is that of the negro, or rather 
the “ negroid ” populations of the Southern United States and the 
West Indies. All these populations speak some language of Aryan 
origin, and on the principles of linguistic ethnology should be 
regarded as Aryans — which, say the objectors, they certainly are 
not. But this assertion simply betrays in those who make it, an 
ignorance both of historical facts and of scientific principles. 
The name of Aryan originated in ancient Bactria and northern 
Hindostan. Some three or four thousand years ago a light-hned 
people, composed of wandeiing herdsmen, descended from the 
north-west, in Tartar-like hordes, upon the plains of northern 
India, then occupied by swarthy tribes, whose descendants are 
now known as “ Dravidians ” and “ Kolarians.” These communi- 
ties of Indian negroes, as far south as the Godavery River, were 
subdued, and in great part absorbed, by the invading bands. 
Other conquering hordes of the same light-hned race descended 
upon southern Europe, overpowered and assimilated its brown- 
skinned populations (probably of North African origin), received 
their southern colour, and gave them their own northern language. 
If we give the name of Aryan to the dusky people of northern 
Hindostan and the brunette nations of southern Europe, why 
should we refuse it to the swarthy people of America, who speak 
languages of the same stock and have probably an equal infusion 
of Aryan blood ? It should be borne in mind that among the 
negroid communities in the United States and the West Indies 
very few individuals of pure African blood remain. There is 
probably not one in a hundred, certainly not one in ten, who has 
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BOt some infusion of Aryan blood. In oor scientific classification 
the Aryo-Dravidian nations of Hindostan and the Aryo-Iberian 
nations of southern and ■srestem Europe are all styled Aryans. 
Is there any good reason for refusing the same style to the Aryo- 
African inhabitants of America ? The only reason (and that not 
a scientific one) is the sentiment that the negroid Africans stand 
on a lower intellectual grade than that of the negroid Dravidians 
or the swarthy Iberians. If such a prejudice exists, the surest 
wav of dispelling it is by a study of the original languages of 
these races. It will appear that many of the African languages 
stand on at least as high a grade as that of the Iberian or 
Dravidian tongues. And this, it may be added, is not saying 
little, for the character of these tongues evinces a high inteUectnal 
capacity in the people who speak them. 

We are thus brought to the main subject to which the present 
essay is devoted — the consideration of language as the test of 
mental capacity. And here it is just that a tribute should be paid 
to the candour and discernment evinced by Darwin in relation to 
this subject, a discernment which contrasts markedly with the 
blindness of some of his followers, who are physiologists and 
nothing else. The transcendent value of language in the intel- 
lectual equipment of the human species was clearly apparent to 
him. I quote the whole of the striking paragraph (Section 73 of 
The Descent of Man ”) in which his views are set forth : — “ Man, 
in the rudest state in which he now exists, is the most dominant 
animal that has ever appeared on this earth. He has spread more 
widely than any other highly organised form, and all others have 
yielded before him. He manifestly owes this immense superiority 
to his intellectual faculties, to his social habits, which lead him to 
aid and defend his fellows, and to his corporeal structure. The 
supreme importance of these characters has been proved by the 
final arbitrament of the battle for life. Through his powers of 
intellect, articulate language has been evolved, and on this his 
wonderful advancement has mainly depended. As Mr. Chauncev 
Wright remarks : ‘ A psychological analysis of the faculty of 
language shows that even the smallest proficiency in it mio-ht 
require more brain power than the greatest proficiency in any 
other direction.’ He has invented and is able to use various 
weapons, tools, traps, Ac., with which he defends himself, kills or 
catches prey, and otherwise obtains food. He has made rafts or 
canoes for fishing or crossing over to neighbouring fertile islands 
He has discovered the art of making fire, by which hard and 
stringy roots can be rendered digestible, and poi.sonous roots or 
herbs innocuous. This discovery of fire, probably tlie oreatest 
ever made by man, excepting language, dates from before the 
dawn of history. These several inventions, by which man in the 
mdest state has become so pre-eminent, are the direct results of 
the development of his powers of observation, memory, curiosity 
imagination, and reason. I cannot, therefore, undei-stand how it 
is that Mr. Wallace maintains that ‘ natural selection could only 
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have endowed the savage with a brain a little superior to that of 
an ape.’” 

To the views so eloquently and convincingly expressed, only 
one qualification seems to be required ; but that is one of the 
greatest importance. Articulate language is spoken of as an 
acquired art, a “ discovery of man.” If the habit of walking 
upright was a discovery of man, then in the same sense we may 
doubtless accept the use of speech as his discovery ; but from 
what we know of the bodily structure of the human species, we 
are sure that the first members of that species, however they may 
have come into existence, must, after passing the period of infancy, 
have assumed the upright position. And from our knowledge of 
the vocal organs and the brain of the human species, we may be 
equally sure that the first human beings who had passed beyond 
the infantile stage must have spoken to one another in articulate 
language. Furthermore, as we have every reason to believe that 
the first human beings were as tall, as strong, and as active as any 
of their descendants, so we have equally good reason to believe 
that the language which they spoke was as well constructed and 
as expressive as any language that is now spoken. 

This assertion may at first thought seem startling, but I beKeve 
that the more carefully it is considered and discussed, the more 
clearly its reasonableness will be apparent. Fortunately, however, 
we are not reduced to mere analogical reasoning for evidences of 
its truth. This can be abundantly shown by an analysis of the 
languages spoken by those tribes of men who, in the opinion of all 
anthropologists, are now in the lowest stages of culture. If it 
shall appear that some of these languages are as well organised 
and as expressive as those of the most civilised nations, it will 
be evident that the capacity for speech, like the capacity for 
walking erect, has nothing to do with culture, and that, as I have 
elsewhere said, to talk of “ barbarous languages ” is as absurd as it 
would be to talk of barbarous complexions, barbarous hair, or 
barbarous lungs. 

It is deserving of remark that for the materials of the study 
into which we are now about to enter, we shall be indebted almost 
entirely to the labours of missionaries. There can be little 
question that one reason why linguistic anthropology, which 
treats man as an intellectual and moral being, has of late years 
been superseded by physical anthropology, which treats him as a 
dumb brute, is that the pursuit of the latter science — if science 
it can be called — is so infinitely the easier. To measure human 
bodies and human bones, to compute the comparative numbers of 
blue eyes and black eyes in any community, to determine whether 
the section of a human hair is circular, or oval, or oblong, to study 
and compare the habits of various tribes of man, as we would 
study and compare the habits of beavers and bees — these are 
tasks which are comparatively simple ; but the patient toil and 
protracted mental exertion required to penetrate into the mysteries 
of a strange language (often without the aid of an interpreter). 
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and to acquire a knowledge profound enough to afford the means 
of determining the intellectual endowments of the people who 
speak it, are such as very few men of science have been willing to 
undergo. Only in rare cases has a Lepsius among the Nubians, 
or a Washington Matthews among the Hidatsas and Navajos, been 
found equal to the task. Many hare gathered vocabularies, which 
have been useful in determining the affiliations of races, but which 
unfortunately at the same time, through their necessary imper- 
fections, have given rise to gross errors, such as the current 
opinions that the languages spoken by barbarous peoples are poor 
in expression, have few general or abstract terms, have no sub- 
stantive verbs, and no real inflections. For the proofs which 
enable us to dispel these errors and to disclose the true character 
of these languages and the capacity of the people who speak them, 
we are indebted mainly to the enlightened and indefatigable 
efforts of missionary zeal. 

One of the most remarkable products of this zeal is the huge 
folio volume of the Rev. Father E. Petitot, on the language of 
the “ Dene-Dindjie ” Indians, published in 1876 by the distin- 
guished explorer, M. Alphonse L. Pinart, in his valuable 
“ Bibliotheque de Linguistiqne et d’Ethnographie Americaines,” 
and representing the results of twenty years of labour in one of 
the most uninviting regions of the earth. The “ Dene-Dindjie ” are 
the In dian s known to American ethnologists as Athabascans (a 
name given to them by Gallatin in his well-known “ Synopsis of 
the Indian Tribes”), — and later and more generally as the 
Tinneh people. Tinne, dene, dindjie are three of the numerous 
dialectical forms (including also tene, done, dune, t&nna, adfma, 
thinneh, &o.) which the word for “man” assumes in the many 
septs of this great family, occupying the whole of that North 
American Siberia which spreads (south of the Eskimo) from 
Hudson Bay on the east to Alaska on the west, including also the 
northern interior of British Columbia and part of its sea-coast. 
It is a dreary region of rocks and marshes, of shallow lakes and 
treacherous rivers, offering no attractions except such as the 
hunter finds in the numerous fur-bearing animals which roam 
over it and afford to the native tribes a precarious subsistence 
When this resource fails, they live on lichens, which they gather 
from the rocks. Their dwellings are tents of skins, or rude huts 
made of the boughs of the stunted trees which here and there 
grow in the scanty sofl. The people live in small scattered bands 
with little^ of what can be called a social organisation, m! 
Petitot depicts them with a strictly impartial pencil. 

In bodily aspect, he teUs us, they differ from the Eskimo and 
resemble more nearly their southern neighbours, particularly the 
Sioux. They are tall and slender, with high but receding fore- 
heads, wide cheek-bones, and prominent brows, beneath which 
the large eyes gleam with an ophidian lustre. The heavy upper 
eyelid, a little oblique, lends often to the glance somethme 
peculiarly suspicious and distrustful. The straight shining black 
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hair descends in heavy locks over tho.eyes and shoulders. The 
colour varies, hut though clear, is never so white as that of 
Europeans, having always a tinge of brown. 

In character the Tinneh people unite, in our author’s opinion 
the usual defects of savages with more good qualities than are 
ordinarily combined with these defects. Their hard life makes 
them selfish, proud, severe towards women and old and weak 
people — though bhndly indulgent to their children — ^and also 
cowardly, lazy, and deceitful. But, he adds, “ how many other 
vices commonly ascribed to savages are unknown to them ! ” 
They are humane and gentle to their equals — are sober and averse 
to strong liquor ; they are not vindictive ; theft, rage and violence 
are unknown among them. They are eager for instruction, and 
inquire about everything, like children. They do not lack 
sagacity and penetration ; but he adds the remark which will be 
found significant — “their intelligence is evidently in the swaddling 
clothes of infancy ; their faculties are, so to speak, benumbed or 
shackled by a bar, which is nothing else than that forced and 
abnormal condition which w^e style barbarism.’’ 

.The language spoken by these people, as it is fully analysed, 
and minutely set forth by the author, is one of the most remarkable 
emanations of the human intellect. It possesses all the qualities 
and constituents which persons not familiar with the discoveries 
of modern philology are wont to regard as peculiar to highly 
cultivated idioms — capacity for varied expression, wealth of 
inflections, aptitude for word-formation, the substantive verb in 
different forms, and many auxUiaiy verbs. To give even an out- 
line of this extraordinary language would take us beyond the 
reasonable limit of such an essay as the present. A few examples 
selected as fair specimens, must suffice.^ 

The primary roots of the Tinneh language, as of the Sanscrit, 
are all monosyllabic, and usually have a signification of a general 
or abstract character ; thus, thay, sand, really signifies “ the 
ininute, decomposed object ” ; sAfon,signifies age, maturity ; ttlien, 
bone, is understood properly to mean “ the long hollow object.” 
From these are made secondary roots by prefixing or adding a 
particularizing vowel — tkaye, ininute, broken up; edjion, ancient; 
etthcen, bone. There are other derived roots or “themes ’’formed 
by prefixing to the simple roots various particles, as de, dee, ne, hwe, 
in, sometimes with a slight euphonic change in the root. Thus 
from fAay-( the minute, sand-like object), we have dedhay (the dh 

* In the words of the aboriginal languages quoted in this paper, the “scientific 
orthography ” has been employed. The elements of this orthography may be 
briefly described in the phrase “ vowels as in Italian (or G-ennan), consonants as 
in English.” The only additions here required are the os to represent the short 
K in but (French eu, German d); the Spanish n to indicate the nasalized », — 
sometimes weak, as in the French bon, sometimes stronger, like our 715' in singer; 
and the apostrophe (’) affixed to various consonants and some vowels to give 
them an aspirate or guttural sound, as Jc' to express the German ch or Spanish j, 
and / to indicate a strongly guttural r (r^yrosseye). Slight variances of pro- 
nunciation are not important in studies of the present cast. 
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pronounced like tJi in this}, meaning salt (tkat wliicli resembles 
sand) ; from sMon we have nelshion, grown up (that which has 
come to maturity) ; from Uheti we have dcetthcen, hard (i.e., hone- 
like), and with tvYo particles in and Tiwe prefixed and combined, 
replacing the initial consonants of the root, inkichie, hollow and 
long (like a bone). 

One of the most notable of these derived forms is the word for 
man. Ni or ne (which as a monosyllable usually has the consonant 
duplicated — nni or nne — to express an emphatic pronunciation) is 
the Tinneh root-word for “ earth.” The particle de (otherwise in 
various dialects pronounced di, te, ti, tm, the, &c.), which conveys 
the meaning of “ that which is of,” or “ that which pei-tains to,” 
is prefixed to this monosyllable to form the derivative term for 
man (tinne, dene, &c.,) already referred to. Man is pre-eminently 
the being that pertains to the earth. The word corresponds, not 
with the Latin vir, but with homo, and in its plural acceptation 
means “people.” It is used, like the German man and the French 
on (a contraction of homme), as an indefinite personal pronoun in 
phrases corresponding to the “ man sagt ” and “ on dit ” of those 
languages. {Bene asel’ni, on me Va dit; dene ze’li, on imite). It 
even becomes, on occasions, an indefinite article (but generally in 
an abbreviated form), when referring to human beings or to parts 
of the human body, as with et’a, father, denet’a, a father (lit., 
some one’s father) ; inla, hand, deninla, a hand {i.e., some one’s 
hand). The working of the combined powers of deduction, 
abstraction, and generalisation has rarely been exhibited in any 
language more strikingly than in the formation and use of this 
W'ord. 

It is, however, as might be expected, in the Tinneh verb that 
the capabilities of the language in the way of expression are most 
fully shown. In many other American languages, as is well 
Icnown, the verb possesses an immense variety of minutely ex- 
pres.sive forms, which, when these languages were first studied 
awakened much wonder and admiration. Later on, when the 
physiological and “ brutal ” view of anthropology overpowered for 
a time its philological and intellectual aspect, a period of depre- 
ciation set in. Even the always candid' and usually careful 
Darwin was so far influenced by the arguments of his ill-informed 
followers that he allowed himself to speak slightingly of “the 
extremely complex and regular construction of many barbarous 
languages,” as a sign of immaturity and imperfection. If extreme 
complexity in language is a mark of low organisation, the Greek 
of Plato and the Arabic of Avicenna must take a very humble 
rank. On the other hand if the irregularity of grammar o-iyes a 
claim to admiration, then the most complex of American 
languages — the Iroquois, Algonkin, and Tinneh may fairly rank 
beside those exceedingly irregular tongues, the Homeric Greek 
and the Vedaic Sanscrit, both of which, it might be added 
should, in reference to the condition of the people who spoke 
them, be classed as “ barbarous languages,” so little did Darmn 
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or ratter tis aathorities, "ivith all tteir classical attaLmnents, know 
of the first principles of modem philological science. To find a 
perfectly regular language we must look, not to barbarous tribes 
or ciTilised nations, bnt to the inventors of Volapiik and other 
artificial creations of the sort. 

It will not be necessary to dwell on the points in which the 
forms of the Tinneh verb resemble more especially those common 
to it with others of the highly organised American languages — the 
numerous conjugations, the pronominal transitions from subject 
to object, and the like. But certain special facts must be noticed 
which will show its claim to be ranked in the intellectual scale on 
the same level with the most notable linguistic families of the 
old world. It possesses and constantly employs the substantive 
verb in various forms. The root of the principal form is li, of 
which the present tense, with the personal pronoun prefixed, is as 
follows : — 


SixoriAB IhrAi. Plueau. 


esli. 

I am. 

idli, 

we two are. 

yaidli, 

■vre are. 

nenli. 

thou art. 

ali, 

ye two are. 

yaul'i. 

ve are. 

enli, 

he is. 

1c enli. 

they two are. 

k’eyonli, 

they are. 


Examples — dene nenli, thou art a man (homo es) ; uya enli, he is 
ashamed; nezun esli, I am good. In Tinneh, however, as in other 
American languages, the use of the independent substantive verb 
with adjectives can be avoided by incorporating the two in one' 
word, and using, instead of nezun esli, neznn nenli, nezun enli, the 
abridged forms, nessten, uinzun, nezun, for I am good, thou art good, 
he is good. 

Exactly as in the Aryan languages, this substantive verb becomes 
an auxiliary verb in forming secondary tenses of other verbs. 
With certain particles — ica, wo, &c. — prefixed to the root li, it 
helps to make the future or conditional form, thus resembling, as 
Jil. Petitot remarks, the English shall, wiU, should, and would. 
Thus, daedi, they say, has in the future or “eventual ” tense, daedi 
u-alli, they will or would say. 

Another very common auxiliary verb has for its root le, con- 
sidered by il. Petitot to be the same as the word hand, which is 
la or le in different dialects. He compares its use as an auxiliary 
and in other respects to that of the English do. It may be well 
to give a {)art of its conjugation, to show the error of the common 
notion — which was long since exposed by Duponceau, but con- 
stantly crops up — that American languages have not proper* 
inflections, but only agglutinative forms : — 


PiESEXT TEXSE. 

asTe, I do. adailye, 

anele, thou dost. admiVe, 

ante, he does. adanle, 


we do. 
ye do. 
they do. 
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Past tejtse. 

asVa, I did. adailya, we did. 

anenla, thou didst. adauta, ye did. 

anla, he did. adartla, they did. 

The difference between ante, he does, and cmla, he did, is as clearly 
inflective as that which exists in Latin between facit and fecit. 
Many still more striking examples conld be given, but for any 
who have studied these languages they will be needless. We may 
turn to certain classes of verbs which vary in their terminations 
and forms of conjugation according to the nature of the actions or 
ideas which they express, such as “ verbs of motion,” instru- 
mental verbs,” “ verbs of mental action,” and the like. That 
there should exist in a language of wandering savages a distinct 
class of verbs with peculiar terminations entirely devoted to 
expressing the operations of the mind will seem to many persons 
surprising. The surprise, however, will proceed wholly from that 
prejudice of race which refuses to regard the people of other and 
especially of less cultured races than our own as endowed with 
natural capacities equal, and possibly superior, to those which 
governed our forefather's in the formation of our speech. 

The “ verbs of mental actions ” comprise all verbs expressive of 
operations of the intellect and feelings, including thought, mental 
suffering, passion, will, .and the like. They are classed in no 
fewer than eight conjugations, distinguished by their terminations, 
each conjugation having its own special form in the present, past, 
and future tenses. Thus yenesshen, I think, of the second con- 
jugation, has in the preterite yenidki, I thought, and in the future 
(or “eventual”) yennsshi, I shall or may think, ihfaosshcer.' 1 
commit, has for preterite naosthilshcer, and for its future nawnsstliir. 
It should be observed (as the last example may indicate) that the 
expression “ mental actions ” includes in this language a much 
wider scope than might at first thought be suspected. To this 
class belong not merely verbs meaning to pity, to trust, to hate, to 
aspire, and the like, but the verbs to punish, to forbid, to be free, 
to be hungry (i.e., to desire food), to kill (indicating an action of 
the will), and even to die, which :s apparently regarded ns the 
cessation of mental power. 

.Any neuter or intransitive verb may be made transitive or 
receive a causative signification by inserting the sound of I, 
derived from le, to do. Thus yenidhen signifies he thinks, while 
“ he thinks him good ” would be nezuii ye yenildhen, lit. “ good him 
he deems.” So danuUar, we weep ; da-ne-nnl’lsar, we cause thee 
to weep, where da is we, ne is thee, and the inserted I (which is 
aspirated for emphasis) puts the verb in the causative form. 

This brief summary, or rather this series of extracts, gives only 
an imperfect idea of the wealth of this language, not only in forms 
of expression, but in the ideas which it expresses. If it be thouo'ht 
that this wealth is fm- beyond anything that the circumstances” of 
the people can require, there are two considerations which should 
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be borne in mind. In the first place we mnst remember that the 
life of savages, like that of civilised men, is full of exigencies 
demanding the exertion of many mental faculties, and calling for 
an endless variety of communications between the members of a 
household or of a tribe. Secondly, there is in every healthy human 
mind, as in every healthy human body, evidence of an immense 
reserved force, ready for development to an almost unlimited extent. 
The recruiting sergeant sees, in the movements of an awkward but 
strongly framed rustic, evidence of the thews and sinews which 
will in time make the lithe and prompt artilleryman ; and the 
philologist perceives in the speech of the savage the promise of 
capacity for any duties of civilisation. 

In the case of the Tinneh we are fortunately not limited to 
inference and prediction. The capabilities of the race have been 
strikingly shown. The “ Tinneh (or Athabascan) family ” is a 
widespread one, diffused over a larger portion of North America 
than any other linguistic stock, except perhaps the Algonkin. As 
in the other hemisphere, so in this, Ae tribes of the bleak and 
barren north have sent out their swarms toward the sunny and 
fertile south. Ethnologists have traced their line of march by the 
fragmentary steps which have remained along the track, from the 
Mackenzie basin and Alaska, through the regions which are now 
the Province of British Columbia and the States of Washington 
and Oregon — where the Sikanis, the Taknllis.. the Kwalhiokwas, 
the TJmkwas, the Totutunies and other remnants still linger, — to 
the fruitful river- valleys of Northern California. Here for a time 
the emigrants halted, and their natural capacities and character 
found room for development. Mr. Stephen Powers, in his excellent 
description of the Californian Indians, which composes the third 
’ volume of the Smithsonian “ Contributions to North American 
Ethnology,” gives a brief account of the Hupa, or Hoopas, 
who occupy Hoopa Valley on the Lower Trinity, north of San 
Erancisco. Their most notable characteristic is their masterful 
force of character. In a vigorous passage, which I slightly con- 
dense, he tells ns : “ Next after the Karoks they are the finest race 
in all that region, and they even excel them in their statecraft, and 
in the singular influence, or perhaps brute force, which they 
exercise over the vicinal tribes. They are the Romans of Northern 
California in their valour and in their wide-reaching dominions. 
They are the French in the extended diffusion of their language. 
They hold in a state of semi-vassalage most of the tribes around 
them, exacting from them annual tribute in the shape of shell- 
money ; and they compel all their tributaries to speak Hupa in 
communication with them. Although most of these petty tribu- 
taries had their ow'u tongues originally, so rigorously were they put 
to school in the language of their masters that most of their vocab- 
ularies Wei’S sapped and reduced to bald categories of names. 
They had the dry bones of substantives, but the flesh and blood of 
verte were sucked out of them by the Hupa. A Mr. White, a 
pioneer well acquainted with the Chimalakwe, who once had an 
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entirely distinct tongne, told me that before they became extinct 
they scarcely employed a verb which was not Hnpa. I tried in 
vain to get the numerals of certain obscore remnants of tribes ; 
they persisted in giving me the Hnpa, and in fact they seemed to 
know no other.” 

Bnt these proud and masterful children of the savage north had 
been quick to adopt all the arts of incipient civilisation which they 
found in their new abode. Their dress, implements, and houses 
wore copied from the neighbouring tribes of the Klamath River 
region. The Californian currency of shell-money, which had been 
found highly useful in trade, was adopted by them, with certain 
changes in rating. One of their septs, the Tolowa, were noted for 
their large and handsome canoes. Mr. Powers saw one which was 
forty-four feet long, over eight feet wide, and capable of carrying 
twenty-four men or five tons of weight. It was made of redwood 
cedar, and seemed to him a “ thing of beauty,” sitting plumb and 
lightly on the sea, and so symmetrical that a pound’s weight on 
either side would throw it slightly out of trim. 

But the Californian valley proved too narrow for the increasing 
population, which sent forth new swarms to the far south-east. 
From one of these sprang the terrible Apaches, whose rapaeiou.s 
and far-swooping bands became lords of the plains and hills from 
the Californian gulf to Texas, and dominated for two centuries the 
feeble provinces of Northern Mexico, — now ravaging the settle- 
ments and now contemptuously selling them peace. A still larger 
swarm made its way into the highlands of Arizona and Kew 
Mexico, and found a genial abode in the sunny and grass-clad 
mountains which surround the stone and brick edifices of the half- 
civilised Pueblo Indians. These Indians had dreaded the moun- 
tains as the resort of the predatory Utes of the Shoshonee stock. 
The fearless Tinneh emigrants, who have since become famous 
under the Spanish nickname of Kavajos,' seized these inviting 
Uplands for their own fastnesses, drove back the Ute invaders 
made Mends with the Pueblo Indians, and quickly learned from 
them their methods of agriculture and their mechanic arts. “ When 
the Spaniards first met them, in 1541, they were tillers of the soil 
erected large granaries for their crops, u-rigated their fields by 
artificial water-courses or acequias, and lived in substantial dwell- 
ings, partly underground ; but they had not then learned the art of 
weaving the celebrated ‘ Kavajo blankets,’ that being a later acqui- 
sition of their artisans.”* 

It is admitted on all hands that if they learned their mechanic 
arts from the Pueblos, they greatly improved these industries. 
Their blankets are as famous throughout the south-west as the 
carpets of Persia are throughout Asia. Dr. Washington Matthews, 
the highest authority on all matters relating to this people, in his 

' Said by some to mean the Lake-people, by others the Cornfield-people 
Navajo signifies both a pool and a plot of lerel ground. e if • 

* Brintoa’s “^erican Kace,” p. 72; citing A. A Bandelier, “Indians of the 
Soutn-westem United States. 
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elaborate monograpb on “Navajo Weavers” (published in the 
third annual volume of the Bureau of Ethnology), remarks : “ It 
is by no means certain — still there are many reasons for supposing 
— that the Navajos learned their craft from the Pueblo Indians, 
and that, too, since the advent of the Spaniards ; yet the pupils, if 
such they be, far excel their masters to-day in the’ beau^ and 
quality of their work. It may be safely stated that with no native 
tnbe in America, north of the Mexican boundary, has the art of 
weaving been carried to greater perfection than among the Havajos, 
while with none in the entire continent is it less Europeanized.” 

In silver-work, according to the same authority, the superiority 
of the Eavajo artisans to those of the Pueblos, in natural aptitude 
and taste, is equally apparent. With inferior implements and 
under other disEidvantages, they do equal or even better work.* 
In a letter with which Dr. Matthews has recently favoured me, he 
writes of this people : “ Their own traditions and the works of 
early travellers show that they have made great advances in the 
last two or three centuries. This is partly due, no donbt, to 
contact with Pueblos and Whites, and partly to admixture of the 
blood of these races ; but it must be largely attributed to some 
innate docility of the Eavajo stock. Many of the wild tribes of 
these parts have had exactly the same advantages, and yet have 
not advanced as the Eavajos have done. Their silversmiths have, 
without any instruction, greatly improved their art within the last 
six years. They have discovered for themselves methods of 
omanaenting in repousse and by means of dies. Their weavers 
have invented some important improvements. Eavajo progress 
forms a subject of great interest, and its causes are not easy to 
determine. They would probably have earlier become dwellers in 
permanent houses but for their superstitious notions, which con- 
strain them to abandon a house where a death has occurred. Quite 
recently some of the less conservative have renounced these 
notions, and built themselves houses of stone.” 

But the intellectual powers of this remarkable people are dis- 
played by evidences of a far higher cast than works of agriculture 
and mechanic arts. Their literary compositions, as they may 
justly be called, their religious • and legendary chants, evince 
vivid imagination, a talent for Clear and forcible expression, and a 
capacity for sustained and impressive narration, which no 
barbarous and few civilised races have surpassed. Our knowledge 
of those compositions is due also to the same discerning and 
indefatigable investigator. “ The Prayer of a Eavajo Shaman,” 
which Dr. Matthews has preserved for ns (in the “ American 
Anthropologist ” for April, 1888), is not so much a prayer as the 
relation of an intensely interesting religious or mythological 
experience. It is the story of a descent into the underworld for 
the recovery, not of a lost soul, but of a stolen “ spiritual body,” 

‘ “Ifavajo SilTersmiths,” by Wasbington Matthews, in the second annual 
“ Eeport of the Bureau of Ethnology,” p. 171. 
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■wHcli had been carried off by the chief of witches for the 
purpose of working woe to the visible body and to the soul of 
the rightful possessor, remaining on the earth. In answer to his 
snpplication the two principal war-gods of the Navajo pantheon 
come from their abodes on the summits of the neighbouring 
mountains, and descend into the lower regions, passing gate after 
gate, which, though guarded by direful sentinels, yield before 
their magic wands. In the lowest depths they recover the 
fragments of the lost body, which resume their proper form, and 
the three retnm upward, through chamber after chamber, until 
the suppliant reaches his home, when his spirit, body, and soul 
are reunited, and “ the world around him is restored in beauty.” 
This is but a feeble outline of a composition which, when read, is 
most impressive. In all the legendary lore which the Assyrian 
tablets have yielded to modem explorers, there are few more 
interesting stories than that of the descent of the goddess Ishtar 
into Hades, to confront the awful queen of that realm, and 
recover (as it is supposed) her lost lover Thammuz, and of her 
restoration to the upper world.^ The incidents bear, in certain 
respects, a very curious resemblance to those of the Navajo 
legend. But as compositions, and viewed merely as displays of 
literary genius, there is no comparison between the two narratives. 
It would be hard to deny to the ancient Assyrians the title of a 
civilised people ; yet it must be said that their solemn record of 
the “ descent of Ishtar,” striking as it certainly is, becomes 
childish and barbarous when compared with the Navajo Shaman’s 
“ Prayer of the Benditiou.” 

The Navajo “ Mountain Chant,” given by Dr. Matthews in the 
fifth “ Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology,” is a much 
longer and more elaborate composition, a narrative of great and 
varied interest, comprising historical and mythological details in 
vast profusion, and illustrated by many dramatic qeremonies, with 
numerous songs and dances, and some curious aboriginal drawings. 
The same exuberant yet regulated imaginative power is apparent 
in this as in the former production. 

Certain points in the social system of the southern Tinneh 
require special notice. The origin and character of the Navajo 
and Apache gerdes have been well described by Dr. Matthews and 
Captain John G. Bourke in the April-June number of the American 
“ Journal of Folk-lore ” for 1890. These gentes, or clans, if they 
may be so styled, seem all of comparatively modem oricrin and 
apparently correspond to nothing found among the Northern 
Tinneh, east of the Rocky Mountains. Another and far more 
profound change is a matter of much greater moment. The 
condition of women among the Navajos is as far as possible 
removed from that of the tribes described by M. Petitot. Amonn 
these tribes women are slaves : among the others they are qneen^ 


' See Eawlinaon’s “Religions of the Ancient World,” chap. 2 referrin.* to 
Fox Talbot, “ Records of the Past,” pp. 143-149. ^ 
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With the northern Tinneh, Trives are dmdges, bonght, nnwooed, 
unloved, and abused. With the southern Tinneh, they are won 
by courtship, are regarded by their husbands with the warmest 
affection, hold their own separate property, and are consulted in 
all transactions of business. The change in their position is not 
unknown to the people themselves. It is, in fact, the subject of a 
curious l^end, which Dr. Matthews has recorded.* There was a 
time in their early history when the men and women fell out. 
The women declared themselves tired of drudging for their 
husbands, and the sexes agreed to separate. They took opposite 
sides of the river bn which they lived, and thus dwelt apart for 
four years. Then the women wearied of the separation, and 
wanted the help of the strong arms of their husbands. They 
cried across the river and begged to be taken back. While the 
men hesitated and debated, some of the women tried to swim 
across and were drowned. This decided the question, and the men 
took back their wives. It would be absurd to suppose that such 
an event really occurred, but the legend embodies the unquestion- 
able fact of a notable change in the relation of the sexes. Nor 
can there be any reasonable doubt as to the origin of this change. 

The common opinion that women among savage tribes in general 
are treated wdth harshness, and are regarded as slaves, or at least 
as inferiors and drudges, is, like many common opinions, based on 
error, originating in a too large and indiscriminate deduction from 
narrow premises. A wider experience shows that this depressed 
condition of women really exists, but only in certain regions and 
under special circumstances. It is entirely a question of physical 
comfoi-t, and mainly of the abundance or lack of food. Where, 
owing to an inclement climate, as in arctic or sub-arctic America, 
or to a barren soil, as in Australia, food is scanty, and the people 
are frequently on the verge of famine, harsh conditions of social 
life prevail. When men in their full strength suffer from lack of 
the necessaries of existence, and are themselves slaves to the 
rigours of the elements, their better feelings are benumbed or 
perverted, like those of shipwrecked people famishing on a raft. 
Under such circumstances the weaker members of the community 
— women, children, the old, the sick — are naturally the chief 
sufferers. The stories of the subjection of women, and of 
inhumanity to the feeble and aged, all come from these inhospitable 
regions. Where plenty prevails, as in tropical or sub-tropical 
America, and in most of the Polynesian islands, the natural 
sentiments resume their sway, and women are found to enjoy a 
social position not inferior, and sometimes actually superior, to 
that which they possess in some civilised countries. The wife of 
a Samoan landowner or a Navajo shepherd has no occasion, so far 
as her position in her family or among her people is connected, to 
envy the wife of a German peasant. The change which took 

* See “ A Part of the Xavajos’ Mythology,” in the “American Antiquarian” 
for April, 1883. 
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place in tbe social condition of the Tinneh women, when their 
emigration bad carried them from the bleak skies and frozen 
swamps of Athabasfca to the snnnr uplands and fruitful valleys of 
Arizona, is thus simply and naturally explained. The change was 
doubtless the greater because they shared with their husbands the 
remarkable intellectual endowments indicated by the qualities of 
their common language. 

In another respect the influence of the emisrration on the social, 
or rather the civil, organisation of the southern Tinneh, is not 
such as, according to the ordinary political theories, might have 
been expected. In passing from the status of savagery to one 
nearly approaching to civilisation, no change has been made in 
their peculiar a,nd surprising system of government, if .such we 
may term that which is really “ no government.” In fact, the 
only word which can describe it, is one which has of late years 
acquired a grim significance ; it is simple “ anarchy.” M. Petitot 
first draws our attention to this Tinneh characteristic, and to the 
peculiar quality of mind which renders it possible — the utter 
absence of vindictiveness. “ It is,” he remarks, “ a singular fact, 
and one which must give a high idea of the gentleness (douceur) 
of the Dene-Dindjid, that though they are without any kind of 
government, of judges, or of laws, we nevertheless do not 
encounter among them any of those crimes which result from 
vengeful feelings — only the weaknesses which belong to onr 
nature. The penalty of retaliation, the right of reprisal, that 
sort of lynch law recognised as justice and equity among Indian 
tribes of other stocks, do not exist among this people. Exceptious 
occur, but they only confirm the general rule.” The so-called 
chiefs, we are told, whom the people assume, or rather whom the 
Hudson Bay oflficials ^ve them, have no other prerogative than 
that of directing their hunting parties and their trips to the 
trading posts. 

ilr. Powers makes a singularly like report concerninir the 
warlike Hupa, those conquering Eomans of Horthern California. 

Politically,” he tells us, “the Hupa are fatally democratic ” 

though why the expression “ fatally ” should be applied to this 
prosperous tribe is, not apparent. “ There is no head chief,” he 
assures us, “ even for war.” Every man fights as he chooses, only- 
taking care to keep near the main body of the warriors. They 
have, indeed, “ well-established laws, or rather usages,” as reoards 
both civil rights and personal injuries, bnt the methods of doling 
with these evince the same placability as that which M. Petitot 
records. “ Por instance,” Mr. Powers explains, “if two Hupa 
have a quarrel, and it is not settled on the spot, they refuse to 
speak to each other; bnt if after a while one desires to open 
friendly relations, he ofi'ers to pay the other man a certain amount 
of shell money. _ If this offer is accepted they exchange moneys, 
not necessarily in equal amounts, and perfect friendship is 
restored.” 

An able and impartial historian— Mr, J, P. Dunn gives a 
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closely similar aceoTmt of the K’avajos.^ One eharaeteiistie of 
this people, lie tells ns, “ is their form of government, or rather 
their lack of government. When they came nnder our control 
they numbered about 12,000, of whom 2,500 were warriors ; but 
notwithstanding their numbers, and the extent of country they 
occupied, they had scarcely any central controlling power, and 
what power there was was on a democratic basis, particular 
^form of government obtained among them, a man having as 
'absolute control over his children whUe they lived with him as of 
his slaves ; but once a warrior, a man was his own master, and 
once married, a woman was largely her own mistress. Head chiefs 
were made and unmade with little ceremony, and the pledges of a 
head chief appeared to have little weight, either while he was - in 
office or afterwards. On account of this lack of executive power, 
there was no enforcement of law, and little law to enforce. 
Religious scruples were the chief restraining power.” “Major 
Backus,” we are told, “once asked a Hava jo chief how they 
punished their people for theft. ‘ Hot at all,’ he replied. ‘ If I 
attempt to whip a poor man who has stolen my property, he will 
defend himself with his arrows and will rob me again. If I leave 
him alone he will only take what he requires for the time.’” 

It is a point of much interest to ascertain in what degree at 
people of these peculiar characteristics, differing so widely in 
certain respects from most American tribes — brave and in- 
dependent, but neither cruel nor revengeful, intelligent, ingenious, 
industrious, eager for acquiring property, yet with no law but 
usage, and no means of enforcing this usage beyond the influence 
of public opinion and of their own religion — have thriven in the 
agitated world of Western America, where lawless force or 
forceful law alternately dominate all other communities. This 
result we learn from the latest and best authority — ^the Reports of 
the U.S. Commissioner for Indian Affairs. 

In 1889 the tribe was computed by the local agent to number 
some 21,000 souls, or about the twelfth part of all the Indians in 
the United States, exclusive of Alaska. Twenty years earlier 
their number was computed at only 13,000, showing a remarkable 
increase. That this increase was natural, and not due to accessions 
from other tribes, is made evident by the “ vital statistics,” which 
return for the previous year 1,400 births to 700 deaths. Their 
vast reservation of 3,500 square miles — as large as some European 
kingdoms — ^is spread over a mountain region elevated six 
thousand feet above the sea, and “ for picturesque grandeur not 
to be excelled in the United States.” But of their more than two 
millions of acres, only some sixty thousand could be cultivated, 
and those only by artificial irrigation. The Indians, however, had 
managed to till about eight thousand acres, on which they raised 
good crops of wheat, maize, potatoes, melons, onions, and other 
vegetables ; but the mountains afford abundant pasturage, and 

* “ Massacres of the Mountains ; a History of the Ipdian Wars of the Far 
West.” By J. P. Dunn, jr. (1886) ; p. 251. 
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the wealth of the people is in their “ stock.” They owned in 
1889 the immense number of 250,000 horses, 700,000 sheep, and 
200,000 goats. “ By common consent,” the agent writes, “ the 
sheep are considered the property of tbe women, and are clipped 
in the spring and fall of each year.” The wool crop of the 
previous year had exceeded two millions of pounds, most of 
which, after reserving the needed supply for wearing, they had 
sold to the white traders in the neighbourhood.. The four 
thousand matrons of this industrious tribe must be among the 
wealthiest women in America. So well-disposed are the people 
that the agent had no serious offences of any kind to report. In 
this large territory, filled with a property of a kind most tempting 
to Indian cupidity, a small band of twenty-five native policemen 
had been ample for maintaining order. “ Heretofore,” the agent 
reports, “ it had been the custom to have a white man for chief of 
police, but I allowed the force to select one of their own number, 
and the result has been better satisfaction and greater efficiency.” 
“ The Indians and the white settlers on the outside of the reserva- 
tion,” we are further told, “ are on good terms, and apparently 
cultivate friendly relations.” Their own disputes are usually 
“ settled among themselves.” Their nominal chiefs have hardly 
any influence ; their advice is seldom sought ; and when offered is 
rarely accepted. In cases of difficulty “the matter is generally 
laid before the agent, whose decision and advice are accepted in 
good faith.” The only troubles which the agent had encountered 
in this modem Utopia, during his five months’ tenure of office, 
had arisen from the inclination of the people for gambling. On 
this subject he reports that “ when a crowd of them met at the 
agency, it was the custom to spread a blanket anywhere and 
indulge their favourite proclivity. This,” he adds, “ led to petty 
thieving in several cases, which I promptly punished, and broke 
up the indulgence in this locality.” After mentionino- some 
trouble between the Navajos and the neighbouring Moqnis, caused 
by horse-stealing, which was settled in a council of the tribes, and 
a single case of homicide, in self-defence, he remarks : “ This is 
the sum total of sins of commission among 21,000 ignorant and 
uncivilised American Indians, as reported to me in a little over 
five months ; and the Havajos invariably report the wrong-doings 
of their neighbours.” To this statement this clear-headed and 
benevolent agent, Mr. Vandever, adds the natural inquiry: “Can 
any community of like numbers in the civilised world make so 
good a showing ? ” It should be mentioned, as an evidence that 
the virtues as well as the accomplishments of the Ifavajos are 
mainly of home growth, that there had been no missionaries 
among them, and that only about a hundred of them knew 
“enough, of English for ordinary intercourse.” 

Something should be said of that other branch of the southern 
Tinneh, the Apaches, who have until recently home such a formid- 
able reputation. In the opinion of careful inquirers, this reputa- 
tjon, if naturally earned, has not been properly deserved. As -is 
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well known, the eaxly Spanish settlers brought with them the 
conquering and grasping mood which then prevailed in their 
mother country, and which allowed in the native tribes no other 
choice than that between absolute subjection and perpetual 
hostility. The Apaches, safe in their fastnesses of desert and 
mountain, quick-witted and resolute, refused to submit, and were 
compelled to fight. Two centuries of this exasperating warfare 
bred in them an embittered temper, not natural to their race. 
Some years elapsed after the transfer of their country from Mexican 
to Anglo-American rule before they were made to understand that 
their new^ neighbours desired neither to enslave nor to exterminate 
them. As this conviction grew, a marked change 6as appeared in 
their disposition and conduct. Those who have been gathered on 
reservations and well treated begin to show the natural qualities of 
their stock. In 1889, the Apaches on the Mescalero reservation 
in N’ew Mexico numbered 474. The agent, Mr. Bennett, reports 
of them : — “ Their general behaviour and conduct have been most 
excellent, not a crime having been committed by them during the 
year either against Whites or Indians, and not a case of drunken- 
ness nor a quarrel of any kind among them since I assumed charge- 
Very many are quite skilfully cultivating their little farms, and 
many more would be doing so w'ere they supplied with teams and 
implemeuts.” “ Since assuming charge of the agency,” he con- 
tinues, “ I have re-organised our police force of eleven men, and 
find them obedient, cheerful in the performance of their duties, 
and always ready and willing to execute all commands given to 
them. They are kept almost constantly on the move, always on 
duty, visiting the various outlying camps, and herding beeves. 
They take good care of their uniforms, arms, horses and accoutre- 
ments, and are proud of the distinction conferred upon them.” 

The Government has established a boarding-school on the 
reservation. This school, the agent remarks, was temporarily 
“ closed in May last, by reason of the resignation of the superin- 
tendent, since which time the boys have been doing most excellent 
work on the school farm, of which they are justly proud. As the 
result of their labour they will supply the school through the winter 
with an abundance of vegetables, and their cows and calves with 
hay, com, and oats. The six girls, though young, are making 
good progress in housekeeping, cooking, needlework, etc., and are 
bright, intelligent, and ladylike in their deportment.” 

There seems something almost pathetic in this description, when 
we recall to mind that these industrious and well-conducted 
farmers, these docile and faithful policemen, and these zealous 
hoy-pupils and “ bright and lady-like girls,” belong to that direful 
brood of ferocious and uhtameable Apaches, against whose utter 
extermination hardly a voice was raised, some twenty years ago, 
on either side of the Anglo-Mexican boundary, except here and 
there perhaps in the mild remonstrance of some “ visipnary ” 
philanthropist. 

But the ethnologist, who really understands the science which be 
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professes to pursue, has no reason to he surprised at any progress 
which the Jfavajos or their congeners have made or may hereafter 
make. Any one who will take the trouble to study in M. Petitot’s 
work the language of their original stock will he satisfied that none 
bnt a people possessing powers of observation, reflection, and dis- 
crimination in a Tery high degree, could have spoken such a 
language. The remark of Prof. Max- Miiller concerning the 
language of the Iroquois (which he learned from an Oxford 
student of that race), that the people who fashioned such a speech 
must have been “powerful reasoners and accurate classifiers,”^ 
will apply with even greater force to the speakers of the Tinneh 
idiom. If we accept the rule proposed by my able and learned 
friend. Dr. Brinton, in his work on “ The American Race,”- that 
“ the final decision as to the abilities of a race or an individual 
must be based on actual accomplished results, not on supposed 
endowments,” — qualifying this rule merely by a just regard to the 
circumstances nnder which the results are achieved, — we may 
fairly ask where among all the races of the earth shall we find a 
community which in the course of so brief a term as five or six 
hundred years — ^to which, according to the facts at present known 
to us, the residence of the southern Tiuneh in their present abodes 
has been limited, — ^has, with such slight foreigu assistance, 
achieved such remarkable results. A few hnndr^ of ignorant 
and poverty-stricken emigrants from the far north have developed 
into a wealthy commonwealth, maintaiumg a prosperous and 
peaceful independence,' winning the respect and goodwill of its 
neighbours, both civilised and savage, developing a high degree of 
ingennity in some of the most delicate and difficult mechanical arts, 
and prodncing poetical compositions fit to rank with or above the 
most notable productions of the founders of civilisation — ^the 
Assyrians and Egyptians. Such, it is believed, is a fair statement 
of the results on which, in this case, the students of linguistic 
ethnology may found a just claim in favour of the methods and 
principles of their science. 

We now turn to another part of the globe, and to a very different 
race and language, both of which will afford some highly instructive 
lessons. By the common consent of those ethnologists who do 
not base their science upon linguistic tests, the Australians are 
ranked among the lowest, if not as the very lowest, of the races 
of men. In the time of that pre-scientific anthropology which 
prevailed half a century ago, when the various human races as 
well as the various species of animals, were supposed to have 
somehow come into being in the regions which they inhabited the 
Australians, dwelling in a continental island of a past geological 
era and amid animals of the most primitive mammalian forms were 
held to belong to a distinct human species, as primitive and as 
imperfect as its surroundings. The Darwinian system swept away 

^ Rom a letter quoted in my “ Iroquois Bool of Bites,” p. 

* See p. 42 of that work. 
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this fanciful notion ; bat, iU understood by some of its votaries, it 
has given rise to another fancy hardly less opposed to the principles 
of true science. The Australians have been accepted by some 
distinguished members of this school (though not by Darwin 
himself) as the best surviving representatives of the earliest men 
of the present human species. Their reasoning may be stated 
succinctly in a syllogistic form, as follows. The earliest men of 
the existing species must be supposed to have been the lowest 
of men in intellectual capacity and in social condition. The 
Australian aborigines are now the lowest of men in intellect and 
in social condition. They must therefore be deemed to represent 
more nearly than any other race the character and social condition 
of the earliest men. 

Both premises assumed in this reasoning are mere assumptions, 
which are not only not based upon facts, but are opposed to the 
clearest indications derived from the actual data we possess. 
There is no better reason for supposing the earliest men of the 
present species to have been low in intellectual capacity than there 
is to suppose them to have been small in stature and physically 
weak. The men who combated and overcame the monsters of the 
quaternary era, the mammoth, the cave-bear, and the cave-lion, 
and whose earliest historical offspring reared the vast architectural 
piles of Egypt and Assyria, must have been as vigorous in mind 
as in body. As for their supposed modem representatives, the 
Australians, it is astonishing that highly educated men, professors 
of philosophy, who undertake to treat of the intellect of a race, 
should refuse to consider that prime and incomparable exponent of 
intellect, the language. Whether we accept the view of Max 
Miiller and the high authorities whom he cites on his side — that 
speech and reason are identical ( or rather, like heat and motion, 
are different manifestations of the same force)^ — or whether we 
retain the' more common opinion that* speech is the expression of 
thought — ^in either case the language of a people ought to be the 
first evidence to which we should resort in judging of its intellectual 
endowment. We may now briefly consider this invaluable 
evidence, and some very carious and unexpected conclusions to 
which it leads. 

The earliest attempt to explain the complex system of Austialian 
speech was made by a zealous and experienced missionary, the 
!^v. L. E. Threlkeld, of New South Wales. His work, a pamphlet 
of some 130 pages, entitled “ An Australian Grammar, compre- 
hending the principles and natural rules of the language, as 
spoken by the aborigines in the vicinity of Hunter’s Kiver and 
Lake Macquarie, in New South Wales,” was published at Sydney 
in 1834. The author had been previously a missionary in the 
Society Islands, and had acquired a knowledge of the language 
there spoken ; but while the Tahitian alphabet was found nearly 
sufficient in his new field, the simple Polynesian grammar afforded 
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Mm no aid in unravelling the difficult web of the Australian 
speech. A few years after Ms grammar was published I had the 
pleasure of visiting him at his mission, and witnessing his 
assiduous efforts for the benefit of his humble charges. His 
manuscripts, wMch he freely communicated to me, showed Ms 
constant progress in Ms studies of the language, of which he had 
found ft as hard to fathom all the depths as Ms successors have 
found it to discover all the mysteries of the social organisation of 
this singular people. 

The pronunciation of the language is simple and euphonious. 
The consonants s, f, and v are lacking. The only sound strange to 
English utterance is the »t {ng as in singer) when it is an imtfal, 
as iiato'a, I ; ninto'a, thou. The vowels are sounded as in Italian 
or German, except the ii, wMch represents the English u in but. 

There are seven declensions, two of wMch are restricted to 
proper names, the one of persons, the other of places. The 
remaining five declensions comprise the common nouns, and are 
distinguished by the terminations of the nominative. Each 
declension has ten or eleven cases, comprising two nominatives, a 
genitive, two datives, an accusative, and four or five ablatives. It 
would be easy to furnish a special name for each case, but for our 
purpose it is needless. The fact wMch cMefly calls for remark is 
that the language discriminates in its cases with more logical 
nicety than any of the Aryan tongues. In the nominative, for 
example, there is a neuter or ground form, used in answer to the 
.question. Who (or What) is it ? — and an active form wMch governs 
the verb, and answers the question. Who (or What) did it ? There 
is a dative expressing “ for ” the object, and another expressing 
“ to ” the object ; and the various ablatives express “ on account 
of,” “from,” “along with,” “ staying with,” etc. The character 
of these declensions can be most clearly shown by giving examples 
of the first and second. In the first, Birahan, which means “ Eagle- 
itawk,” is declined as a proper name, and in the second as a common 
noum 


Fiest Declessiox. 


i- 

Simple nom. 

Strabany 

Biraban. 


Active nom. 

Birahanto, 

B. does, did, wdl, &c. 

%- 

Grenitive 

Birahanumbay 

Biraban’s. 

-■s- 

Ist dat. 

Birabanimny 

for B. 


2ud dat. 

BirahanJeinkOy 

to, toward B. 

1 

Accusative 

BirahannuHy 

Biraban. 

A- 

1st abl. 

Birabankaiy 

on account of B. 


2nd abl. 

Birabankabinmy 

away from B. 

f:/ 

3rd abl. 

BirahanJeatoay 

along with B. 

■1 

4tli. abl. 

BirabanJeinbOy 

staying with B. 

A 


Secojtd Deciexsiox. 

'V 

Simple nom. 

hirabaiHy 

a hawk. 

M- 

Active nom. 

hirahantOy 

a hawk does, &c. 

¥ 

Genitive 

birabanleoha. 

a hawk’s. 


1st dat. 

birabanJeOy 

for a hawk. 

/N 

2nd dat. 

' birabantakoy 

to a liawk. 


fe' 
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iirahau, a hawk. J 

birahantin, on account of a hawk. V 

birabaatabiruu, away from a hawk. “ 

hirabantoa, along with a hawk. ’ 

hirabantaba, staying with a hawk. 4 

It will be evideat at a glance that these declensions are formed 5 

by affixing to the nouns certain particles of .the class which we > 

call prepositions, but which would here be more accurately styled "I* 
postpositions. In this manner, as is well known, scholars suppose 
that the Aryan cases were originally formed. There seems no ,4 
particular reason for holding that the closer union of the Aryan 
affixes to their nouns is evidence of a higher degree of intellect or 
culture in those who utter them ; but if any person of Aryan 
descent chooses to gratify his pride of race by knaintaining such 
an opinion, it would be idle to seek to disabuse him. The main 
point to be considered is the clearness of expres.sion which these 
varied affixes must give to a sentence in linking the nonns and 
pronouns (which are also fully declined) to the other parts of 
speech. 

The verbs have not the variety of classes ” which are found in 
the Tinneh and many other American languages ; nor have they 
inflections for person and number, which are always expressed by 
separate pronouns. In this respect, as in some others, the language 
is highly “ analytic.” But the forms of tenses and moods are very 
numerous. The root or ground-form of the verb'is usually a word 
of one or two syllables, and to this ground-form various particles 
are appended, which modify the signification, and sometimes pro- 
tract the word to a considerable length. The following are only a 
few specimens, derived from the conjugation of the verbal root 6 m 
or hun, to strike. (The nominative pronoun han, I, is understood.) 


Accusative 
1st abl. 
2nd abl. 
3rd abb 
4tb abL 


Moons OB Fobsis. 


Active transitive form. 

hunt an j 

I strike. 


Definite, or participial, 

hunkiliny 

I am striking. 


Gontinuative, 

bunkililin^ 

1 am continually striking 
threshing, beating, &c.). 

(as 

Kefleetive, 

hunkileuny 

I struck myself. 


Beciprocal, 

bunkilan. 

we strike one another. 


Optative, 

huwil. 

I would strike, or, that I 
might strike. 

Deprecatory, 

huntea kon, 

lest I should strike. 


Imperative, 

butcay 

strike. 


Infinitive, 

bunkilikoy 

Tenses. 

in order to strike. 


Present, 

huntan. 

I strike. 


Kemote past, 

hunialay 

I struck formerly. 


Recent past. 

bunk^a. 

I struck lately. 


Recent pluperfect. 

hunkula^tay 

I had lately struck. 


Hodiernal past. 

hunkeun. 

I struck this morning, or 
day. 

to- 

Future aorist. 

hunuiy 

I slt^ strike. 


Crastinal future, 

hunkin. 

I shall strike to-morrow. 


Inceptive future 

hunkili-kolan. 

I am going to strike. 



- ^ 
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There are sereral forms of the simple substantive verb, the most 
usual being ka, & root which signifies “ being or existence, in time, 
place, or state.” It is used apparently in all respects liie the Latin 
esse or the English he, and is conjugated throughout all the forms 
and tenses. The participle is han, being, as “ I being afraid,” 
Tdnta kan Ian, lit., afraid being I. The preterite is kakula ; as 
bitka ban kakula, I .was angry (angry I was). Imperative, kauwa, 
be ; as korun kauwa; be still (quiet be). It is also used as an 
auxiliary with other verbs. 

Verbs have, as in Latin, four conjugations, — using this term, as 
in that language, to signify different modes of inflecting verbs. As 
in Latin, also, they are distinguished by the termination of the 
infinitive. Verbs of the 

1st conjugation end in uliko, oliko and eliko. 


2nd 

53 

55 

kiliko. 

3rd 


n 

biliko. 

4th 

51 

55 

riliko and tiliko. 


'K 








% 


follows : — 

PEEffENT- 

SOfOTZ PAST. 

Recent 

Futtre. 

Participle. 

Ixnsmm 

1. 

an 

ata 

a 

tinun 

tt/tn 

uliJco 


an 

ala 

a 

unun 

olm 

, oliko 


an 

ala 

a 

iin^ 

elin 

eliko 

2. 

tan 

tala 

^ Jcvla 

nun 

alia 

kiiiko 

3. 

bin 

biala 

bia 

binua 

bilia 

biliko 

4. 

rin 

rala 

rea 

rinun 

rilin 

riliko 

There are 

many verbs which are combined with other verbs i 


with adjectives to vary their meaning. Thus, m&nlili, to permit, 
added to the root, bu, to strike, forms bumunhili, to permit to strike, 
Mali, to make or do, gives a causal signification, as kola, secret, 
kolamali, to conceal ; tiir, broken, tiirmali, to break. Kitli. 
signifies spontaneous action, as tiirkuli, to break of itself. Bull, 
signifying “ to be in any act,” forms active verbs as, Mi, dead, 
tetihkli, to be dying. Mainuli, or maina, gives to the preceding 
verb the meaning of failure or incomplete operation, as na, to see, 
namainiili, to look without observing, nuru, to hear, nurumainHU, 
to hear but not to attend. Bu, to strike, humaina hon ban, I nearly 
struck him, or did not quite strike him ; lit., “ to strike failed 
him I.” 

But perhaps the most notable excellence of this language is 
found in its verbal nouns, or nouns derived from verbs, by the aid 
of various inflections or aflixes, which enaWe the speaker at once to 
give an intelligible name to any object, act, or quality. The 

modem English and the modem Komanic tongues mere 

“ jargons which arose out of the conquests and convulsions of 
the dark ages, — have lost in a large measure that happy Aryan 
facility of word-formation which was jjossessed by the Greek and 
San-skiit, and to a less degree by the Latin, and which is still 
retained by the German. This nsefnl facility is enjoyed in the 
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highest degree by the languages of Eastern Australia. The follow- 
ing table of derivatives does not appear in Mr. Threlkeld’s 
Grammar, but was prepared by him at a later date, and was copied 
by me from his manuscript. It shows in a striking light the 
advantages which the language derives from this source, both for 
discriminating nice shades of meaning, and for devisino’ names 
descriptive of new objects. It also (foplays, both in the kngua<m 
and in tlie people, a remarkable aptitude for expressmen abstract 
ideas. ° 

Mr. l^relkeld’s notes explained that a musket (as well as a 
cudgel) is called lunhilihane, because it strikes with the ball ; and 
the same woi-d is applied to a hammer or mallet. A magistrate is 
eaUed wunkiye, when he .resigns or commits an accused person to 
.1 jailer : and hence a watch-house or jail is called either wunkili- 
Mra?, a means of committing, or iMmI-i7iiiei7, a committino--place. 
Upali signifies, properly, to do anything with an instrument’; hence 
upaiye might be applied to a painter or eobbler^as well as to a writer 
and upahkane would then mean a brush or awl. To the foretmbn^ 
list might have been added a column of very expressive derivative 
eiAng in toara, and having a passive signification, as huntoara, that 
which IS struck (as a drum or a bell), and umalitoara, that which 
IS made or done, as any piece of work. 

It is now ascertained that all the tribes of Australia speak 
dMect-languages belonging to one stock. This fact I was able 
o determine for those of the eastern portion by vocabularies col- 

distinsuished friend. 

Dr. Enednch Muller, of the Novara expedition, had opportunities 
observations and collections over aU the coasts 
mth the same result. A grammatical sketch kindly furnished to me 
by a well-formed missionary, the Kev. William Watson, of Well- 
ington valley ,fo hundred miles west of Mr. Threlkeld’s station 
thpT ‘^°J^*^’''iction of the language remained substantially 

thf ame, but the forms were, in general, fewer and less complex^ 
K.everal cases of nouns had been lost, and the verbal deriva^es 

were less fmerons. According to Dr. Muller, this grammatical 
decy conf ues to the wf coast, where the langn^^thou-rh 
rffiXla other words indicating" their original 

afimity, have become in a large degree formless. This fact will be 
found significant as we proceed. 

a matter of great interest to determine the true 
character and the ethnological affinities of the people speaking 

ma'LTthat If gxmges. The first observation to^ 

mthete^tysicalapp“cern^te^^^^^^ 

s.=ST. 

cribe to totally distinct races They are of middle height, with 


107 


“U-S. Exploring Expedition,” rob vii: “ Ethnography and Phaology,” 
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forms fairly well proportioned. Tte cast of tlie face is a medium 
between the African and the Malay types. The forehead is narrow, 
sometimes retreating, but often high and prominent ; the eyes are 
smaU, black, and deep-set ; the nose is much depressed at the upper 
part between the eyes, and widened at the base, but with this it 
frequently has an aquiline outline. The cheekbones are prominent. 
The mouth is large, with thick lips and strong well-set teeth. The 
jaws project, but the chin is frequently retracted. The head, 
which is very large, with a skull of unusual thickness, is placed 
upon a short and small neck. Their colour is a dark chocolate, or 
reddish black, like that of the Guinea negro, but varying in shade 
so much that individuals of pure blood are sometimes as light- 
coloured as mulattos. That which distinguishes them most 
decidedly from other dark-skinned races is their hair, which is 
neither woolly, like that of the Africans and Melanesians, nor 
frizzled like that of the Feejeeans, nor coarse, stiff, and curling, as 
with the Malays. It is long, fine, and wavy, like that of ^Europeans _ 
When neglect^, it is apt, of course, to become bushy and matted 
but when proper care is takennf it, it appears as we have described. 
It is sometimes of a glossy black, but the most common hue is a 
deep brown. Most of the men have thick beards, and their skins 
are more hairy than those of whites. 

The like perplexing contradictions appeared in their intellectual 
and moral traits. The same notes state the opinion then formed, — 
that “ it is doubtful what grade of intellectual capacity is to be 
ascribed to this people.” While, on the one hand, “ the imyiression 
produced on the mind of a stranger by an intercourse with the 
aborigines in their natural state is that of great mental obtuseness, 
or, in plain terms, an almost brutal stupidity,” it is noted that 
“several who have been taken from the forest when young, and 
have received instruction, have shown a readiness in acquiring 
knowledge and a quickness of apprehension which have surprised 
their teachers.” In particular, their aptitude for learning 
languages and for music surpassed that of most white children. 
Their moral qualities had many singularities, but few of a 
repulsive character. To the Whites, w'hom they regarded with a 
mixture of distrust and contempt, they seemed sullen, suspicious, 
and inordinately proud. Toothing would induce them to acknow- 
ledge any human being (of their own age) their superior, or show 

^ I hare itaKcizecl some words, not merelv to draw attention to the importMit 
fact mentioned, but also to correct an nnacconntable error of my learned friend, ’ 
Dr. Crerlaud,who in his continuation of Waltz’s great work (“ Anthropologieder 
Naturvolker”) quotes from my volume, with some abridgment, the foregoing 
description of the Australian people, generally in a correct manner, but making 
me say of the hair, “it is long, fine and tcoolfy!” Dr. F. Muller, naturally 
startled by this extraordinary statement (which would be much like a description 
of the Eskimo as having black skins), has in bis “ AEgemeine Ethnographic” (2nd 
edit., p. 205) devoted a lon<; footnote to the correction of my supposed error. 
He evidently had not at the time seen my volume, which was thus strangely 
misquoted, and of which in his later master-work, the “ Grundriss der Sprach- 
wissenschaft,” he has made considerable and always accurate use. 
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any mark of deference. 'Among thei^ own people they -were 
trained to exhibit a profound respect for age ; and in their 
warfare, or rather their tribal quarrels, they werre never blood-, 
thirsty or implacable. Their contests -were not conducted by 
treacherous surprises and massacres, but always -with fair 
warning. The death of a single combatant usnally ended a 
battle ; after which followed a scene of recrimination, abuse, and 
explanation. “All hostility was then at an end, and the two 
parties mixed amicably together, buried the dead, and joined in a 
general dance.” 

Since this account was •written many able investigators — 
missionaries and ethnologists — ^have made careful studies of this 
singular people, and the results have explained much that then 
seemed difficult to understand. It has bwome clear that if they 
are low in culture, they had yet in fact attained the utmost 
elevation which was possible in their surroundings. The nature 
of their country, the scantiness of food, and the frequent droughts, 
which compelled them to scatter over an immense surface and kept 
them constantly on the move, made all settled habits, and con- 
sequently all progress, impossible. The wisest of Aryan or 
Semitic communities, cast without resources into the interior of 
an almost barren continent, and compelled to subsist on wandering 
game, on roots and vermin, would speedily be pressed do'wn by an 
iron necessity to the same level as that of these Australiaas. It 
may be doubted whether there are many communities which would 
have resorted to the same ingenious devices to mitigate the hard- 
ships of their lot, and preserve the amenities and safeguards of 
social life. It has been ascertain^ that nearly the whole of 
Australia, from shore to shore, was covered by a network of social 
regulations most happily devised for maintaining order and pro- 
moting friendly intercourse. Where all families were equally 
poor and equally independent, there could be no distinction or 
control either from rank or from wealth. The framers of their 
polity, therefore, fell back upon the natural and primal distinctions 
of age and sex. The elders were in all cases to rule, and the 
younger implicitly to obey. The intercourse of men and women 
was to be guarded by the most stringent rules, protecting women 
from the violence of youthful passion or brutal strength, and 
placing her under the guardianship of her whole people, and more 
especially of a certain class of the people who were bound by ties 
of family or clanship to protect her. The common opinion that 
wives are captured by violence among the Australians is an 
exploded error. On the contrary, there are few races among 
whom the regulations respecting marriages are more strict or ' 
their violation more rigorously punished. The system of “ mar- 
riage clhsses ” and totemic clans, moreover, extending throughout 
almost the entire island, is a sort of social freemasonry, or 
artificial relationship, furnishing to every Australian of any 
tnbe cousiM or colleagues in every other trihe, who are hound to 
receive and .pratect him. It is the opinion of Mr. A. W Howitt 
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■who is the highest authority on this subject, that this ingenious ~'J- 
and useful system is a work of legislation which has been t 
deliberately devised and perfected for tbe general welfare by the a 
A ustralian law-makers through a series of generations.* 

We have now to consider a point of great importance. As it -y 
is certain that the Australian stock was derived from some other 
r^on, ethnologists have naturally been led to seek for the mother 
country of this interesting people. The search has been suc- 
cessful, but the surprise to the seekers has been great, and the 
result to some of them not a little distasteful, as upsetting many 
cherished theories about “ primitive man.” The Australians are 
found to- belong to the Dravidian family, which, prior to the 
Aryan invasion, occupied nearly the whole of Hindostan, and 
which still holds the southern portion of the peninsula, in some 
ten or twelve nations or tribes, sp«iking closely allied languages, 

Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Kanarese, Tula, Kudagu, Toda, &c., 
and numbering altogether nearly fifty millions of people.^ It is, 
therefore, one of the most important of the great linguistic 
families of the globe. The character of the speakers of these 
languages ranks high. On this ■point there can be no better 
witness than Sic Monier W illiams, the eminent Sanskrit scholar, 
who, in a recent work, thus describes them : — 

“ Of the Dravidians the Telugu and Tamil speakers are by far 
the majority, each numbering fifteen or sixteen millions. The 
Tamil race, who occupy the extreme south from Madras to Cape 
Comorin, are active, hard-working, industrious, and independent. 

Their difBoult and ‘ highly accentuated language reflects their 
character, and possesses quite a distinct literature of its own. 

The Telugu people, inhabiting the Northern Circars and the 
Nizam’s territory, are also remarkable for their industry; and 
their soft language, abounding in vowels, is the Italian of the 
East. The Kanarese of Mysore resemble the Telugu race in 
language and character, just as the MalayaJams of the Malabar 
Coast resemble the Tamils. I noticed that the seafaring Tamils 
of the southern coast are much more able-bodied than the ordinary 
Hindus. Numbers of them migrate *to Ceylon, and at, least half a 
million form a permanent part of the population of that island. 

They are to be found in all the coffee plantations, and work much 
harder than the Singhalese. Indeed, all the races of South India 
seem to me to show readiness and aptitude for any work they are 
required to do, as well as patience, endurance, and perse^verance in 
the discharge of the most irksome duties.” “ As servants they 
are faithful, honest, and devoted, and. will attach themselves ■with 
far greater affection than English servants to those who treat 
them well. They show greater respect for animal life than 
Europeans. They have more natural courtesy of manner, more 


* “Journal of the British Anthropological Institute” for August, 18^, 
p. 66. 

- “The Modem Languages of the East Indies.” By Kobert N. Oust, p. 66. 
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filial datifnlness, more veneration for rank, age, and learning, and 
they are certainly more temperate in eating and drinking.” 

Some of these qualities, especially independence, filial affection, 
and respect for age, reappear as well-known characteristics of the 
Australians, whom the jDravidians also recall in their dark skins 
and their long and wavy hair. 

The immense influence of the Dravidian race in Indian history 
has been too little regarded. When the Aryans, about fifteen 
hundred years before the Christian era (as is commonly held), 
entered north-western Hindostan and began their conquest of the 
country, they were a lace of barbarous herdsmen, but little higher 
in culture than the Zulus and Bechuanas of South Africa. The 
researches of Hehn, Schrader, and other careful German archaeolo- 
gists, leave no question on this point.- They were a wandering 
race, depending mainly on their cattle and sheep for food and 
clothing, ignorant of the smelting of metals, living in circular 
huts of wattle and straw, excessively snper^itious, domineering, 
and cruel, and consumed with the land-hunger which possesses all 
pastoral races. That they were a people of strong intellectual 
powers is evident from their language. The Sanskrit, with all its 
defects, which are neither few nor small, could have been spoken 
only by a highly gifted race. That they were brave and resolute 
is also apparent from their history. It is equally evident 6om 
this history, as it may be gathered from the Rig-veda, that they 
encounter^ hardly less resolute opponents.® Centuries passed in 
the desperate conffict before the northern in-vaders had made their 
way from the Indus to the lower Ganges. During this time vast 
numbers of the conquered people had been incorporated with the 
conquering race, either as an inferior caste, or as 'wives and 
servants in the families of the ruling classes.* It seems highly 
probable that the mass of the people of North India, while 
adopting some form of Aiyan speech, remained in great part of 
Dravidian blood. Such was the opinion of Latham.® What is of 
more importance is the evidence from many sources that at the 
time of the conquest the Dravidians were more enlightened than - 
their conquerors. They were a race of industrious cultivators, 
mechanics, and mariners. The rude Aryan cattle-herders learned 
from them the habits of settled and civilised life, and the mingled 
races entered upon a career of splendid achievements in arts and 
literature which neither of them could have compassed alone. 

The Dravidian languages themselves, though certainly inferior 
in some respects to the Aryan, do not lack their peculiar excellences. 


* “ Modem India and Indians.” By Monier Williams ; 2nd. edit., pp. 127-8. 
- See especially Schrader’s “ SprachTergleiehung and Urgeschichte,” the 
second edition, admirably translated (with the author’s additions), by F B 
Jerons, under the more appropriate title of “ftehistoric Antiquities of the 
Aryan Peoples.” 

® Jevons’s “ Schrader,” p. 111. 

t Je Ws “Schrader,” p. 112. De Quatrefages, « Les Pygm&s,” p. 84» 

® See his “ Natural Histoiy of the Tarieties ot Man,” p. 545. ^ 
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as Sir M. Williams has pointed out. A striking piece of evidence < ' 
may he quoted from another high authority. Prof. Whitney 
writes of these languages : The Dra vidian tongues have some 
peculiar phonetic elements, are richly polysyllabic, of general 
agglutinative structure, with prefireg only, and very soft and 'f 
harmonious in their utterance. They are of a very high type of 
a^lutination, like the Finnish and Hungarian ; and the author 
has been informed by an American who was bom in Southern j 
India and grew up to speak its language vernacularly along with 
his English, a man of high education and unusual gifts as a 
preacher and writer, that he esteemed the Tamil a finer language 
to think and speak in than any European tongue known to him.”*^ 

Thus the AustraUaris, whom some too eager theorists have 
accepted as the best representatives of primeval man, prove to be 
the offspring of one of the most highly endowed races of Southern 
Asia. Their present low condition — in which, however, the 
degradation is more apparent than real — is simply the result of 
hai-d surroundings,^ against which, in their situation, the greatest 
force of intellect could not successfully contend. Their history 
has exactly reversed that of the Tinneh tribes. The latter, a 
naturally intelligent race, depressed in seeming stupidity in the 
frozen north, develop speedily in the sunny and ferb'le south into 
the quick-witted Hupas and Havajos. The intelligent and versatile 
Uravidian emigrants, scattered over the sterile plains of Australia, 
without domestic animals, and with no plants fit for cultivation, 
sink into a mental torpor almost, though not quite, as deep as that 
of the northern Tinneh. In both cases the intellectual faculties, 
though held in restraint by the harsh environment, remain merely 
torpid and not seriously weakened, as is shown by the clear 
evidence of the languages which they speak, and by the 
remarkable proficiency evinced by some of their children at school, 
as already noted.^ 


* “ The Life and Growth of Language,” p. 244. The expression “ with 
prefixeg only ” is doubtless a misprint. The Dravidian languages, like the 
Australian, are varied entirely by suffixed particles or terminational inflections. 
These, it may be added, are sometimes identical, or nearly so, in the two groups 
of languages. Thus, in the Dravidian Tulu, we have from mara, tree, the 
dative maroJcu, and from naramani, man, naramanigu ; while in the Lake 
Macquarie and Wiradhurei dialects of the Australian we have from hiraban, 
hawk, the dative lirabanJco,a,ixA from bagai, shell, bagaigu. So the plural suflix 
in Tamil is gal, and in Wiradhurei galan, to which in each language the case 
particle is added. In Tamil, maram, tree, has for its nominative plural 
marangal, and for its dative marangalnklm ; while in Wiradhurei, bagai, shell, 
makes in the nominative plural bagaigalan, and in the dative bagaigalangu. So 
closely do those widely separated languages accord, even in minute grammatical 
points. 

* While the proof-sheets of this essay are under correction, L’ Anthropologie, 
the valuable periodical of MM. Cartaillae, Hamy and Topinard, in its number 
for December, 1891, brings us an important piece of evidence, showing how 
promptly and strongly the natural intelligence of these members < f the 
Dravidian stock manifests itself, with merely the advantages of good instruction 
and a settled life : — “ There are few persons, even among those who deny all 
aptitude for intellectual progress to the black races-, who are aware of the 
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TTiere is, as lias been stated, good reason for supposing that the 
sonthern Tinneh ha^e not occupied their present abodes much 
more than seven hundred years, and some of them not more than 
five hundred years. It would be a matter of interest to determine, 
if possible, how long the Dravidian colonists have occupied 
Australia. There is always a disposition to imagine that the 
so-called aborigines who are found inhabiting any territory have 
possessed it from a very remote period. Less than fifty years ago 
the Polynesian islanders were supposed by some ethnologists of 
high rank, including an authority no less distinguished than 
Broca, to be the remnants of the population of a vast continent, 
which in some former geological era had sunk beneath the waters 
of the Pacific, leaving only its mountain tops and loftier plateaux, 
from Hawaii to Hew Zealand, to be the refuges of the few 
survivors of its population. It is now admitted on all hands, 
through the ample proofs furnished by tradition * and language, 
that the islanders are the offspring of comparatively recent 
emigrations from the Malaisian archipelago, the earliest arrival 
from that quarter dating not much more than two thousand years 
back ; and several of the islands, notably Hew Zealand and Easter 
Island, having been peopled within the last five hundred years.* 
Hot much, perhaps, is to be learned from the legends of the 
wandering Australians. Yet their traditions seem to show that 
their ancestors entered the island by way of the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria, and spread first southward along the eastern coast, and thence 
inland, along the rivers and acrcss the arid plains, to the western 
coast. They found, it would seem, the country thinly occupied by 

a weak but cunning race of savages, who disappeared before them 

doubtless in part exterminated and in part absorbed by the new 
population.^ That these savages were of theinegrito race, of whom 
a remnant survived in Tasmania, there can hardly be a doubt. How 
the Dravidian voyagers reached the Gulf of Carpentaria may be 
readily imagined. From the earliest times of which we have* any 
knowledge, the pre-Aryan inhabitants of Hindostan, who were 
and still are bold navigators, were accustomed to visit the East 
Indian islands in considerable numbers. They were wont to limit 
their trading voyages to the nearer and more populous Malaisian 


existence of a native settlement of Western Australians, called Hew Huraia 
situated about seventy miles from the town of Perth, the capital of West 
Australia. This settlement, established in 1846 by two Spanish Benedictines 
Fathers Serra and Salvado, comprises at present a convent, a church, a school’ 
and a vUlage of fifty cabins, occupied by native Christians, employed in 
agriculture and m various trades. One of the young girls educated ‘in the 
settlement now holds an oflice m the postal and telegraph service of the West 
Australian Government. The boys develop weU; they comprehend quicklv 
what they are taught, and become good workmen, as capalle as the WhUes ” ^ 

-n* f Millions.” by A. de Quatrefages, aud 

Fesehel s Kaces of Man, Amenean edit. p. 349. ° ' 

* A. W. Howitt, “ Migrations of the Kuniai Ancestors,” in the “ Journal of 
the British Anthropological Institute” for May, 1886, p. 411 • A. L P 
Cameron, in same Jouii^ for May, 1885, p. 368. ’ ^ ’ ’ ’ 
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islands.’ But it may easily be understood that if any event, such 
as the Aryan invasion of India, had caused an unusually large 
emigration from that country, some of the more determinel 
emigrants, seeking a new and scantily peopled region for settle- 
ment, might have pushed on eastward, through the sti-aits dividing 
^Tew Guinea from Australia, until they found a sufficiently inviting 
shelter in the harbours of the Carpentarian gulf. 

The evidence of lanjruasre seems to confirm this view. The 
similarity between the Dravidian and Australian languages, 
especially in their pronouns (which in some dialects of the two are 
almost identical), seems too great to allow ns to suppose a longer 
s 3paration of the two branches than that which has existed between 
the Asiatic and European Aryans. The fact that the entrance of 
the emigrants was, as Mr. Howitt sees reason to believe, by way 
of the northern gulf and down the eastern coast, seems to be shown 
by the circumstance that the languages of that coast retain most 
largely the complex Dravidian forms, which gradually lessen and 
become simpler as we go westward — ^precisely as the Polynesian 
grammar becomes simpler as we go farther from Malaisia, or as 
the grammar of the ancient Aryan languages is simplified as we 
advance from eastern to western Europe. 

And here we return to a question of linguistics, which has 
been already noticed, but which requires, perhaps, a fuller dis- 
cussion. WTien it was first discovered that the languages spoken 
by many barbarous tribes possessed a singular capacity for expres- 
sion and a vast variety of forms for nicely discriminating the 
differences of objects and of ideas, an explanation was proposed 
which seemed plausible and was at first accepted by many 
reasoners. These elaborately constructed languages, it was sug- 
gested, indicated that the people who spoke them were the 
descendants of a more civilised race, and had simply retained 
their ancestral language while losing in other respects their 
ancestral culture. But farther reflection and inquiry showed that 
this explanation could not be deemed satisfactory. If refinement 
of language is a product of culture, it was naturally asked, why 
should it not be lost with other like products ? If conjugations 
and declensions, substantive verbs and abstract terms, are due to 
civilisation, like the smelting of metals, the weaving of cloth, the 
architectural and pictorial arts, why should these linguistic 
achievements be retained when all the other gains of high culti- 
vation have been lost ? How is it possible to suppose that the 
hundreds of barbarous tribes in America and Africa, while losing 
all other arts of an earlier civilisation, have preserved solely this 
beautiful mechanism of a highly organised speech ? 

These considerations led to a change of opinion — a change which 

’ See the facts relating to the Telugu or Telinga people, cited by Prof, van 
Ehyn in his learned article on the “ Kaces and Languages of India,” in the 
“ American Encyclopaedia,” voL ii, p. 215. “ They are good farmers, and 

many of them were formerly seafaring men, undertaking long voyages. They 
held at one time large islands in the Eastern Archipelago.” 
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resulted in two directly opposite views of the problem and its 
proper solution. One of these was proposed hy an eminent Franco- 
American scholar, who was the first to study the complex American 
languages with philosophical acuteness, and to exhibit in a clear 
light their peculiar characteristics. The other, which will be first 
considered, has in later years been maintained by many writers, 
bat by none with more force and eloquence than have been dis- 
played by a distinguished English author, whose works in other 
departments have been justly admired and have delighted thou- 
sands of readers. In reference to the subject now under considera- 
tion, he states that he had formerly held the view that the rich and 
artistic structure of the languages of some barbarous nations 
implies an intellectual power superior to what we now find in these 
nations, and that they therefore prove a condition previously 
exalted. “ Further explanation,” adds Dr. Farrar, “has entirely 
removed this belief.’’^ He is now of opinion that “ this apparent 
wealth of sjmonyms and grammatical forms is chiefly due to t}ie 
hopeless pocerty of the power of ahstraction, and is “ the work of 
minds incapable of all subtle analyses.” He adds ; “ Many of 
these vaunted languages (e.g., the American and Polynesian) — 
these languages which have countless forms of conjugation, and 
separate words for the minutest shades of specific meaning — these 
holophrastic languages, with their “ jewels fourteen syllables long ” 
to express the commonest and most familiar objects — so far from 
proving a once elevated condition of the people who speak them, 
have not even yet arrived at the very simple abstraction required 
to express the verb “ to be,” which Condillac assumed to be the 
earliest of invented verbs ! ” We- are further told by the same 
author in another work* that “ a savage may have a dozen verbs for 
‘ I am here,’ ‘ I am well,’ ‘ I am tall,’ ‘I am hungry,’ &c., because 
he has no word for ‘ am,’ — and a dozen words for ‘ my head,’ ‘ your 
head,’ ‘ his head,’ and almost any conceivable person’s head, 
because he finds a difficulty in realising the mere conception of 
any head apart from its owner.” And we are assured that while . 
these savages have an endless number of expressions for particular 
varieties of objects and actions, they have no general terms for a 
whole class of such objects or acts. 

The account which has been given in the foregoing pages of the 
languages spoken by two races in the lowest stage of savagery will 
show how widely astray this ingenious and eloquent writer has 
Deen in his facts. Both Athabascans and Australians make abun- 
dant use of the substantive verb, and exhibit the power of abstrac- 
tion^ in its fullest force. The savage Australian has no difficulty in 
distinguishing a head from its owner, and does it perhaps with 
more logical correctness of grammar than an Englishman. He 
employs the possessive pronoun in its genitive case ifke a possessive 
noun. WaJan is head, and kore is man, the latter making in the 

» “^aptcrs on Language.” by the Kev. Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., F B S 
cliap. 4, p. 4o, Amenean edit. , j. 

- Faiuilies of Speech,’" Lecture iv, p. 400. 
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genitive korekoba, man’s ; emmoemba is tlie genitive of tlie first 
personal prononn; so we haveu’aZaH korekoba, man’s head (head of 
man), walan emmoemba, my head (head of me). Could the most 
analytic of “ civilised tongues ” do better than this ? 

It is observable that in all the objections which are made, all 
barbarous tribes are confounded together, whereas they differ very 
widely in their intellectual gnalities, and in the languages which 
manife st these qualities. One of the passages just quoted brackets 
together the American and Polynesian languages, which are at the 
very opposite poles in their lexical and grammatical characteristics. 
The Polynesian is among the simplest and least wordy of languages. 
It has, properly speaking, no inflections, and makes little use of 
“ agglutination.” The words are brief, usually of only two or 
three syllables. Its grammar is carried to almost the last degree 
of analysis — ^the mark, as we are assured by some writers, of high 
ci vilis ation and intellectual superiority. All the cases of nouns 
and all the moods and tenses of verbs are indicated by separate 
particles. Fale, is house ; te fale, the house ; o te fale, of. the 
bouse ; ki te fale, to the house. The plural is also indicated by a 
particle,— na fale, the houses. The Polynesian cannot, like the 
Iroquoian, combine the personal prononn with the noun ; he must 
say lau ulu, my head ; tutu ulu, thy bead ; ana ulu, his head ; te 
alu 0 te tanata, the head of the man. He has two particles which 
represent the substantive verb. There is no lack of genera] terms. 
Besides a name for each kind of fish and tree, there are generic 
words for fish (ika) and tree (lakau). Yet this simplest and most 
analytic of idioms is really a very poor one, with feeble powers of 
expression; and the people, when first known to Europeans, were 
still in a low stratum of barbarism, ignorant even of pottery or the 
use of the bow. 

The truth is that not simplicity but complexity is the evidence 
alike of progress and of the energies which lead to progress. The 
simplest forms of animal life are the lowest, the most complex are 
the highest. Among inventions, compare the sickle with the 
reaping machine, the canoe with the steamship. The simplest of 
governments is the lowest, the patriarchal despotism; the two 
most complex of all actual governments are probably those of the 
British Empire and the North American Federation, which are 
surely among the highest. The complexity of the American and 
Australian languages, rightly regarded, is the evidence, not of 
poverty of the powers of abstraction and analysis, but of the very 
reverse. I have had occasion to give elsewhere an account of an 
American people, the Iroquois, who, though possessing no greater 
natural advantages than the Polynesians, had reached a much 
higher plane in the arts, as well as in their social and political 
organisation. Their language, in its elaborate structure, corre- 
sponds to this superiority, and accounts for it. As an instance <rf 
that complexity, which some scholars, like the esteemed author just 
now quoted, have too hastily condemned in these languages — 
while they doubtless admire it in the Sanskrit, the Greek, and the 
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German, — T may Tentnre to quote tlie analysis of a word which 
fairly indicates the system and quality of this speech, and the 
inferences that may reasonably be drawn from it 

“ The word teskenonhweronne^ which is rendered, ‘ I come again 
to greet and thank.’ is a good example of the comprehensire force 
of the Iroquois tongue. Its root is nonhtve or nonwe, which is 
found in Tcenonhwes, ' I love, like, am pleased with,’ — the initial 
syllable ke being the first personal pronoun. In the ‘frequentative 
form’ this verb becomes k^norihweron, which has the meaning of 
‘ I salute and thank,’ i.e., I manifest by repeated acts my liking or 
gratification. The s prefixed to this word is the sign of the 
‘ reiterative form,’ skenorihweron, ‘ again I greet and thank.’ The 
terminal syllable ne and the prefixed te are respectively the signs 
of the ‘ motional ’ and the ‘ cislocative ’ forms, — ‘ I come hither 
again to greet and thank,’ A word of six syllables, easily pro- 
nounced (and in the Onondaga dialect reduced to five), expresses 
fully and forcibly the meaning for which eight not very euphonious 
English words are required. The notion that the existence of 
these comprehensive words in an Indian language, or any other, is 
an evidence of deficiency in analytic power, is a faUacy which was 
long ago exposed by the clear and penetrative reasoning of 
Ihiponceau, the true father of American philology. As he has 
well explained, analysis must precede synthesis. In fact, the 
power of what may be termed analytic synthesis — the mental 
power which first resolves words and things into their elements, 
and then puts them together in new forms — is a creative or 
co-ordinating force, indicative of a higher natural capacity than 
that of mere analysis. The genius which framed the word 
teskenonhwerorme is the same that, working with other elements, 
produced the steam engine and the telephone.” 

The name of Dnponceau recalls ns to the special point of dis- 
cnssiou — the true explanation of the origin of this remarkable 
wealth of forms and these evidences of discriminating power, 
which are found in many languages spoken by harbai-ous tribes. 
This eminent writer, distinguished alike as a scholar and a man of 
affairs, was (as has been said) the first to make a profound and 
philosophical study of the American languages and to compare 
them with other idioms in such a manner as to disclose the true 
principles of the science of comparative philology. Bom in 
France in 1760, his talents and learning had secured him, at the 
early age of seventeen, the position of secretary to the well-known 
Court de Gebelin, author of many important works on philosophy, 
religion, and language. From this position he passed to that of 
secretary and aide-de-camp to Baron Steuben, and repaired with 
him to America, where, after the war of independence, he held an 
important office under the Federal Government. Admitted to the 
bar, he became so eminent in his new profession that he was offered 

' » “^e Iroquois Boot of Bites,” in Brmtou’s “Library of American Abori- 
^nal Literature, p. 149. 
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the dignity of Chief Jnstice of Louisiana. In later life he returned 
ardently to scientific pursuits, became President of the American 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, and devoted himself 
especially to the study of the aboriginal languages. His best- 
known work on this subject is his “ Memoir on the Grammatical 
System of certain Indian hfations of Horth America,” which, 
written in French, was presented to the French Institute in 1835, 
and received the “ Volney prize ” for hnguistic science. This 
memoir, which has been justly styled by an eminent and certainly 
not partial critic, “ a most valnable and brilliant work,’” had been 
preceded by others less known, and particularly by a translation 
of Zeisberger’s “ Grammar of the Language of the Lenni Lenape, 
or Delaware Indians.” To this translation, published by the 
American Philosophical Society in 1827, the translator prefixed a 
preface of considerable length, in which bis view of the scope and 
principles of comparative philology is set forth, and is illustrated 
by many examples and much clear and powerful reasoning. Some 
passages of this essay which refer to our present subject may be 
cited. After referring to the great variety in the structure of 
languages, he remarks : 

‘•It has been shown that the American languages are rich in 
words and regfular in their forms, and that they do not yield in 
those respects to any other idiom. These facts have attracted the 
attention of the learned in Europe, as well as in this country ; but 
they have not been able entirely to remove the prejudices that 
have been so long entertained against the languages of savage 
nations. The pride of civilisation is reluctant to admit facts like 
these in their utmost extent, because they show how little 
philosophy and science hare to do with the formation of lan- 
guage. A vague idea still prevails that the idioms of barbarous 
tribes must be greatly inferior to those of civilised nations ; and 
reasons are industriously sought for to prove that inferiority, not 
only in point of cultivation, which would readily be admitted, but 
also to show that their organisation is comparatively imperfect. 
Thus a learned member of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, in an 
ingenious and profound dissertation on the forms of languages 
[Baron William von Humboldt — “ On the Origin of Grammatical 
Forms, and their Influence on the Development of Ideas”], while 
he admits that those of the American Indians are rich, methodical, 
and artificial in their structure, yet will not allow them to possess 
what he calls genuine grammatical forms {achte Formen), because, 
he says, their words are not inflected, like those of the Greek, 
Latin, and Sanskrit, but are formed by a different process, which 
he calls ‘ agglutination ; ’ and on that supposition he assigns to 
them an inferior rank in the scale of languages, considered in the 
point of view of their capacity to aid the development of ideas. 
That such prejudices should exist among men who have deservedly 
acquired an eminent reputation for science is much to be regretted 
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and it is particularly with, a view to remove them from the minds 
of such men that this Grammar is published. The learned Baron 
will, I hope, recognise in the conjugations of the Delaware verbs 
those inflected forms which he justly admires, and he will find that 
the process which he is pleased to call agglutinative is not the only 
one which onr Indians employ in the combination of their ideas 
and the formation of their words.” 

After citing some striking e.ramples of these modes of word- 
formation and inflection, the author comes to the point now under 
discussion. He remarks that in view of the considerable degree of 
art and method which have presided over the formation of the 
American languages, the question arises whether we are to suppose 
(as many had been inclined to believe) that this continent was 
formerly inhabited by a civilised race, or whether, on the other 
hand, it is not more reasonable to hold that men are “ endowed 
with a natural logic which leads them, as it were by instinct, to 
such methods in the formation of their idioms as are best calcnlated 
to facilitate their use.” He dees not hesitate to decide in favour of 
the latter view, because, as he aflbrms, “ no language has yet been 
discovered, among either savage or polished nations, which was 
not governed by rules and principles which nature alone could 
dictate, and human science never could have imagined.” “Ho 
language,” he adds, “can be called ‘barbarous ‘ in the sense which 
presumption has affixed to that word.” Cultui-e stands for some- 
thing, but for comparatively little. The question of the respective 
shares to be assigned to nature and to cultivation in the composi- 
tion of such noble instruments as the languages of men is one well 
worthy of being thoroughly investigated. “ The result, it is true, 
will be mortifying to our pride ; but this pride, which makes us 
ascribe so much to our own efforts and so little to the silent opera- 
tions of nature, is the greatest obstacle that we meet in our road 
to knowledge.” 

The result, therefore, of onr inquiries — a result deduced alike 
from the evidence of language and that of history — is that a state 
of barbarism does not imply any inferiority in intellectual power. 
It simply indicates that the barbarous people have been compelled 
to live amid surroundings which rendered any advancement in 
culture impossible. Remove the savage Athabascans to the bounti- 
ful pastures and fertile valleys of New Mexico, give them horses, 
cattle, and sheep to tend, and wheat, and fruits, and edible roots to 
cultivate, and presently their torpid faculties rebloom, and they 
become the quick-witted and inventive Navajos. Remove the 
shrewd, industrious, enterprising, improving Dravidians to the 
barren plains of Australia, and they siiik in time to what has been 
if deemed the lowest level of humanity. 

“V. This naturally leads us to consider some of the theories which 
lave lately been put forth in regard to the condition and character 
of primitive man. Strange to say, the modem representatives of 
^ this unknown individual have been looked for in places where, by 
common consent of all physiologists, he could not possibly have 
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come into being — in Australia, in Soutb Africa, in tbe Pacific 
Islands, and in America. Many works have been put forth in 
which speculations, based entirely on what has been learned of the 
inhabitants of these regions (but generally in utter disregard of 
the teachings of linguistic science), have represented the earliest 
men as sunk in the lowest debasement of mind and morals. In 
this “ priTnitive horde,” as it has been styled, human, beings have 
been described as herding together like cattle, utterly without 
family ties, and living in what is euphemistically termed “ com- 
munal marriage,” or, in other words, in promiscuons intercourse. 
From this dismal condition, we are assured, they have slowly and 
gradually emerged, by long and painful struggles, of which the 
stages and methods have been ingeniously suggested, and the 
indications pointed out as surviving in various customs and insti- 
tutions, such as wife-capture, mother-right, father-right, endogamy, 
exogamy, totemism, the clan-system, and others of like character. 
There is no doubt that all these customs or social conditions have 
prevailed among barbarous races, except only that of promiscuous 
intercourse, which, as Darwin has clearly shown, is contrary to 
the very nature of man as a “ pairing animal,” and never could 
have existed.' All of them are doubtless weU worthy of careful 
investigation. But if the conclusions drawn from the facts 
recorded in the previous pages of this essay are correct, all these 
peculiar usages of barbarous tribes are simply the efforts of men 
pressed down by hard conditions below their natural stage to keep 
themselves from sinking lower, and to preserve as far as possible 
the higher level of intellectual, moral, and social life to which 
their innate faculties tended to exalt them. They are like the 
straggles of a bird in a cage to keep its wings in use for flight. A 
child who should assume that the primitive canary could only 
flutter for a distance of a few yards would be as wise in its 
inference as the philosopher who regards the Australians and 
Fnegians as representatives of primitive man. The physiologist 
sees at a glance in the structure of the bird’s wings the kind of 
flight for which it was intended, and the philologist discerns in 
the Australian and Fuegian languages evidences of the mental 
endowments which, under other circumstances, would have 
placed the speakers of those idioms very far above their actual 
condition. 

It may be well to attempt to gather from the evidence in our 
possession what was the real condition and character of primeval 
man. We possess in three important works, lately given to the 
world by three authorities of the first rank, the latest conclusions 
of science on the question of the probable birthplace of the human 
species. It is of interest to observe that these eminent authorities 
differ widely on certain important questions — ^M. de Quatrefages 

' On this subject the admirable work of Mr. Edward Westermarck, of the 
TTniversity of Finland, “The History of Human Marriage” (published since 
this essay was written) should be consulted. 
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being a strennons opponent of tbe Darwinian tbeoiy, of which 
Dr. Brinton is a no less decided snpporter, while Mr. Wallace 
occnpies, at least as regards the mental endowments of man, an 
intermediate position. Yet their opinions on the question under 
consideration are in close accord. All agree in holding that the 
human race is of much greater antiquity than was formerly 
supposed, going back at least into the early quaternary period. 
All are of opinion that the varieties, or “ sub-species,” which make 
up this race, are of one stock, which had its origin in a single 
locality, and all find this locality in the temperate zone of the 
eastern continent. They differ as to the precise position, but the 
differences are not very wide, and are easily reconciled. Finally 
all accord in placing the earliest men in a region and climate where 
their natural powers would have the fullest erpansion, and their 
surroundings would be most tavoni-able for the development of every 
faculty — where animals apt for domestication and plants suited for 
cultivation would be ready at hand. M. de Quatrefages would find 
the cradle of the human race in Asia, not far from the great central 
pile {massif) of the continent, and near the region which gives birth 
to all the great streams w'hich flow to the north, the ea.st, and the 
south. ^ Mr. Wallace, in like manner, finds this birthplace in the 
*■ enormous plateaux of the great Euro- Asiatic continent, extending 
from Persia right across Thibet and Siberia to Manchuria, an area, 
some part or other of which probably offered suitable conditions, 
in late Miocene or early Pliocene times, for the development of 
ancestral man.”® Dr. Brinton, for reasons which he sets forth 
with much force of argument, is inclined to look for the cradle of 
the species further westward, near the Atlantic in north-western 
Africa.® 

These varying opinions may be reconciled in the same manner 
in which Dr. Schrader has sought, not without succes.s, to con- 
ciliate, or rather to combine, the views of those archaeologists who 
hold that the Aryan race had its primal home or place of develop- 
ment in Central Asia, near the Oxns, with the opinions of those 
who find this home in central or eastern Europe, near the Danube. 
He holds that these localities were secondary centres, formed after 
the migration of the earlier members of the race eastward and 
westward, from 'their primitive home on the middle Volga.* In 
like manner it may be suggested that central Asia and north- 



western Africa were secondary centres, to which the earliest 
population overflowed from its primal seat in some intermediate 
position. This primal home of the species seems to be strongly 
indicated by historical and linguistic facts. The vast peninsula of 
Arabia, whose protecting deserts enclose fertile oases, some of 
them large enough to be the seats of powerful kingdoms, lies 
midway between the two regions, Egypt and Mesopotamia, ill 

® “ Introduction ^ FEtude des Eaoes Humaines,” p. 132 (1887). 

® “ Darwinism.” p. 460 (1889). 

® “Eaces and Peoples,” p. 82 (1890). 

* ‘ Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples,” part iv, chap. 14. ' 
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whici the httman race displayed in the earUest historical times its 
capacity for the highest cnltnre. Their civilisation goes back 
certainly to a date live thousand years before the Christian era, 
and probably to a long anterior period. The latest inquiries have 
led to the opinion that this civilisation may have had its beginning 
in the quaternary or even in the pliocene era.' In fact, it is 
doubtful whether Egypt was ever occupied by a barbarous people. 
That its earliest inhabitants used implements of chipped stone, 
and were unacquainted with the metals, seems to he established. 
But it should be borne in mind that civilisation does not depend 
upon a knowledge of the metals. It begins as soon as men have 
acquired a settled habitation, and have leam'ed to tame the useful 
animals and to cultivate the useful plants. If the earliest men of 
the existing species possessed, as we have every reason to beKeve, 
intellectual faculties equal to those of their descendants, how long 
would they be in acquiiing these first elements of civilisation ? 
Imagine the first human beings to be dwellers in a fruitful oasis 
of northern Arabia, and consider what must necessarily have been 
their social condition. Being human (to repeat a former remark), 
they must have spoken to one another in articulate language ; 
and, .moreover, we know from the laws of linguistic science that 
this language must not only have been a completely organised 
speech, hut that it was more complex in its forms than any dialect 
which has been derived from it. If, for example, it was, as would 
seem probable from the supposed locality, a language of the 
Hamito-Semitic stock, it certainly did not belong to the group of 
Haraitic tongues, which are as much simpler in their forms, and 
therefore younger, than those of the Semitic group, as are the 
languages of Polynesia compared with the ancestral Malaisian 
tongues, or as is the English language compared with the 
German. 

If the first human beings had all the natural instincts of their 
species, they belonged to the class of pairing animals. Their first 
social organisation was that of the family. The first government 
was neither patriarchal nor matriarchal, but parental. The 
woman in her own sphere, and in her special prerogp.tives, was 
equal to the man. They were mutual helpmates. And in the 
first development of the arts of civilisation it is probable that the 
woman took the leading part. This part has been vividly sug- 
gested by an ingenious French writer in a passage which well 
deserves to he quoted : — “ It is to woman, I think,” writes M. Elie 
Reclus, “that mankind owes all that has made us men. Burdened 
with the children and the bagsage, she erected a permanent cover 
to shelter the little family. The nest for her brood was perhaps a 
hollow, carpeted with moss. By the side of it she set up a pole 
with large leaves laid across, and when she thought of fastening 
three or four of these poles together by their tops the hut was 



' See Brinton (quoting G. de Lapouge) in “ Baces and Peoples,” p. 129. 
Wallace, in “ Darwinism,” p. 460. 
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invented — tlie hat, the first ‘ home.’ She placed there the kindled 
brand, with which she never parts, and the hat became illu- 
minated ; the hat was warmed ; the hut sheltered a hearth.” 

“ A day comes when by the side of a doe which the man has 
slain, the woman sees a fawn. It looks at her with pleading eyes. 
She has compassion on it, and carries it away in her arms. The 
little creature becomes attached to her and follows her every- . 
where. Thus it was that women reared and tamed animals, and 
became the mother of pastoral peoples. And that is not aU. 
While the hnsband devoted himself to the greater game, the 
woman, engaged with her little ones, collected eggs, insects, seeds, 
and roots. Of these* seeds she made a store in her hut ; a few 
that she let faU germinated close by. ripened, and bore fruit. On 
seeing this she sowed others, and became the mother of agricul- 
tural peoples. In fact among all uncivilised men cultivation may / 
be traced to the housewife. Notwithstanding the doctrine which 
holds sway, I maintain that woman was the creator of the pri- 
mordial elements of civilisation.’’* 

These happy suggestions of M. Reclus call for certain qualifica- 
tions. The authoi' does no more than justice to woman, but he 
does less than justice to man. He forgets certain primary ' 
impnlse.s, as strong in man as in woman, though different. If the ; 
nest-making impulse, so to speak, is most powerful in her, the 
building instinct is strongest in him. As soon as she began to . 
rear a shelter for her brood, the mechanical faculty would he 
aroused in him. The first cabiu, like the first swallow’s nest, ' * 
would be the joint work of the first mated pair. If woman ■ - 
tamed the first gentle animal as a pet, juan would discern its. 
usefulness for food and clothing, and become the first herdsman. 

If woman sowed the first seeds, man fenced the field, and became 
the first agriculturist. This mutual aid, which is theory as regards 
the past, is fact at the present day among the Navajos and the 
Melanesians,* and the fact confirms the theory. 

Granting an intelligent people, dwelling in a fruitful region, ’ 
under a climate genial in summer, but rigorous enough in winter 
to make shelter and clothing necessary and the storage of food 
desirable — ^with useful animals and plants near at hand — how lo ng 
a period would be needed for the arts essential to civilisation fio be 
invented and practised by them ‘f Among some American nations, 
according to their traditions, less than five centuries seems to have 
sufiBced, even with a scanty stock of such animals and plants. In 
five centuries the offspring of a single pair on an Arabian oasis, . 
doubling in number oidy four times in a century, would have ' 
grown to a people of five hundred thousand souls, numerous 
enough to send out emigrations to the nearest inviting lands, ^ 


* “ PiimitiTe Folk : Studies in Comparatire Ethnology.” By Elie Beclus fin 
the “Contemporary Science Series ”), p. 68. 

* See the excellent work of the Bey. Dr. Codrmgton, “The Melanesin» 
their Anthropology and Folk-Lore.” He tells us (p. il04), that " the respectwe 
shares of men and women in garden work are settM by local custom.” 
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the valleys of the Jfile and the Euphrates. But these would have 
been bands of civilised men and women, familiar with agriculture, 
the rearing of domestic animals, housebuilding, weaving, and other 
arts of settled and regular life. W e cannot imagine among them 
the barbarous usages and laws of wife-capture, exogamy, slavery, 
caste, and other like institutions, which have grown up in later 
ages among their debased descendants, who have wandered or 
been thrust into wilder regions, and have had to struggle with 
harder conditions. These luckless communities should be styled, 
not “primitive peoples,” but “degenerate peoples.” Tet in their 
languages, and indeed in the pnrposes underlying many of the 
very customs which are cited as proofs of their original and innate 
savagery, may be discerned, when rightly analysed, evidences of 
tlie survival of those intellectual endowments which were 
displayed by their forefathers in the primeval civilisations of 
Arabia, North Africa, and Central Asia. 

We return to the thesis with which our essay commenced. 
Unless it can be clearly shown that man is sepa^at^ from other 
animals by a lino as distinct as that which separates a tree from a 
stone or a stone from a star, there can be no proper science of 
anthropology. Geologists will readily admit that a stone is 
composed of star-dusty but they will say that it is star-dnst which 
has assumed a form totally distinct from its original elementary 
condition. A treatise composed of facts and speculations showing 
how the matter of the earth was probably derived from star-dust 
would doubtless be very interesting to geologists, but it would not 
he deemed by them a treatise on geology. Geology commences 
where star-dust ends and the stone begins. A treatise which 
should undertake to show how inanimate matter became a plant or 
an animal would, of course, possess great interest for biologists ; 
but it would not be accepted by them as a treatise on biology. 
That science begins when life appears. A work showing the 
chemical constituents of every species of plant would certainly be 
a valuable work ; but it would be a work of chemistry, and not of 
botany. In like manner, a work displaying the anatomy of man 
in comparison with that of other animals cannot but be of great 
value ; and a treatise showing how the human frame was probably 
developed from that of a lower animal must be of extreme interest ; 
but these would be works, not of anthropology, but of physiology 
or biology. Anthropology begins where mere brute life gives way 
to something widely different and indefinitely higher. It begins 
with that endowment which characterises man, and distinguishes 
him from all other creatures. The real basis of the science is 
found in articulate speech, with all that this indicates and embodies. 
Solely by their languages can the tribes of men be scientifically 
classified, their affiliations discovered, and their mental qualities 
discerned. These premises compel us to the logical conclusion 
that linguistic anthropology is the only true “ science of man.” 
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Slavonic Folk-tales about the Sacrifice of one’s own 
Children. 

By MiKHAit Deagomanot.’ Translated by Olivee Waedeop. 

The “Journal of the Bulgarian Ministry of Public Instruction” 
is a periodical of which any country might well be proud. 
Students in every branch of science will find in these handsome 
volumes a rich storehouse of new materials, collected and arranged 
by able bands ; but it is to those who are interested in popular 
literature, superstitions and the like, that they especially appeal. 
Unfortunately, the language forms a serious difficulty ; the best 
dictionary in existence, that of Bogorov,’ is detestable, and we 
look forward with the greatest impatience to the completion of 
another by Mr. I. P. Slaveikoy (late of Robert College), who is 
sure to produce .something of lasting value. In spite of this lack 
of a good lexicon, we have succeeded in interpreting ' the text 
before ns with the help of various glossaries,® and we begin by 
offering to our readers the substance of an article by Professor 
Bragomanov, whose name is sufficiently respected among folk-lorists 
to gain for ns their attention. Our aim is merely to give in 
English a snmmaiy of the learned gentleman’s monograph. 

In “ a few introductory remarks ” we have a masterly sketch of 
the early history and true character of popular (or rather oral)^ 
literature, beginning with Macpherson, Percy, Herder, the 
Brothers Grimm, and an explanation of the manner in which this 
literature is at once international and yet thoroughly national. 
Lack of space alone prevents us from translating in full these' 
three pages. We, therefore, proceed at once to the particular 
question which forms the subject of the essay. 

The numerous Slavonic stories which relate to the sacrifice of. 
children by their parents may be arranged in the followings 
groups : — 

I. The Little Russian legend about King Paparim ; the Great 
Russian ballad of “ The Merciful Woman,” with its heretical 
variants. 

II. The legend from Ukraine about “ The Brothers who were 
made rich by God in the guise of a traveller”; analogous 
Bulgarian legends ; the Serbian ballad about “ The merciful 
deacon and his wife ” ; (the Breton legends of St. Touina and the 
shepherdess who was made rich). 

* “ Slavyanskitie skazaniya za pozhertruvanie sobstvenno diete,” ot Mikh. 
Dragomanov. Published in “ Sbomik za narodni umotToreniya, nauka i kniz- 
hina.” Kniga i, Sofiya, 1889, pp. 65-96. 

* Bogorov : “ BIgarsko-Prenaki Kiechnik.” Vienna, 1871. 

* Especially that which is appended to M. Bozon’s “ Chansons Bukares ” 
Jtois, 1875. 
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111. The ecclesiastical Slavonic story of “ The Christ-loving 
merchant”; (the Georgian tale of “The kind merchant”; an 
episode from the French poem of Amis ei Anvyles). 

I. King Papaeim.* 

“ When Jesns Christ was bom, King Herod, desiring to slay 
him, songht the Virgin Mary. One day, the Mother of God, 
pnrsned by Herod, ran into a honse where there was a woman 
who had lying in the cradle a child of the same age as Jesns 
Christ. The Virgin Alary seized the child, threw it into the 
hnming stove, and put her own Son in its place, telling the 
woman to have no fear for her son, becanse he would live again : 
if Herod asked whose baby that was in the cradle, she must say 
it was her own ; the Virgin then hid herself. Herod came in and 
asked the housewife whether she had not seen a woman with a 
snckling. The good woman replied that she had seen nobody, 
and when interrogated about the child in the cradle answered as 
she had been ordered. When Herod had gone away, the Blessed 
Virgin took the woman’s baby out of the stove ; it was alive, and 
not burnt in the least. When it grew up it was called King 
Paparim. King Paparim is stiU alive at the present day ; he 
lives on Mount Zion, and when the moon is new he is young, when 
the moon grows old he too becomes old, his hair is white as milk. 
King Paparim finds out from God the price of corn and cattle, 
sind informs mankind. ,As long as men were righteous he used to 
find out this every three days, but nowadays people are wicked, 
TO he only finds it out every six days.” 

Paparim is evidently the Pope of Rome, about whom we have 
many other Little Russian traditions.* We are told that he never 
dies, and that he has existed from the beginning of the world. 
Books fall down from heaven for him, formerly one every day, but 
now only one in the year. This version comes from the right 
bank of the Dniepr, where the Orthodox natives of the border- 
land have had much intercourse with Catholics. It is possible 
that in an earlier and fuller form of the legend the child who had 
taken Christ’s place was asserted to have afterwards become Pope ; 
while the reference to the moon, in the Kupyansk story, seem to 
point to some pagan legend which had become fused with a 
Christian tradition. 

The Merciful Woman.^ — There are numerous variants of this 
Great Russian story. In three of them the Virgin carries Christ 
in her arms to save him from the Jews; she appeals to the 
Merciful Woman to throw her own child into the fire, and nurse 
Christ instead. In all the other versions the baby Christ runs 

* Published in “ Khartovskii sbornik,” 1888. The story was obtained from 
the district of Kupyansk. 

* M. Dragomanov : “ Malorusskiya narodnyya predaniya,” p. 146. 

* Bezsonor : “ Kalyeki perekhozhie,” iv, pp. 117-42. 
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alone to the Merciful Woman, and promises a reward for her - 
obedience to his commands. -:■¥ 


Kind-hearted woman, mercifnl woman ! 

Throw thy son into the flaming store, 

Take up Christ in thine arms. 

And thon shait inherit the Kingdom of Heaven. 


The Mercifnl Woman does as she is told, and when the Jews* 
arrive, she shows them her child in the fire, and tells them that iij 
is Christ. The Jews go away rejoicing, after having closed the 
stove. Then Christ orders the woman to open the stove. 


Grass had grown np in the stove. 

Flowers bloomed among the grass. 

The baby plays among the flowers. 

His head girt with a halo shining in the sunlight. 
He reads the Gospel-book, 

Kxtols the power of Heaven, 

And, with angels and cherubs 
And all the host of heaven, 

Frays to God for his father and mother 
And for all the Orthialox world. 




The child does not come to life, but goes straight to Paradise. 

In many versions of. this ballad the heroine is called tho 
Hallelujah woman (Allilueva zhena), and some heretical sects (self- 
burners, &c.) have added a passage in which Christ is represented 
as authorising their detestable practices. 


m- 


Oh I thon Merciful Hallelujah Woman, 

Make known my will to all my folk, 

To all right believing Christians, 

liet them throw themselves into the fire for my sake* 

Let them throw in sinless babes, 

And all suffer for the name of Christ, 

yield to the wiiee of the ravening wolf, 

The ravening wolf, wicked Antichrist. 

For Antichrist has gained groat power, 

He is destroying the Christian faith throughout the world. 
He is establishing his wicked church. 

He oilers all to shave their beards. 

And to use three fingers in crossing themselves. 

He wish^ to root out my Christian faith.' 


II. The Theee Beothees and God.^ 


Once upon a time there were three brothers who had neither ’ 
father nor mother. The three set out together to seek work, and,-- 
as they walked, they wished that God would send them a good 


^ Tarentsov: “Sbornik Eusskikh dukhovnykb stikhov,” p. 176. Cases of 
scU-destruction (sometimes of whole villages) are by no m^ns rare at the 
p^nt day. In 1870, in the government of Perm, Anna Kiyukina beina 
charged With burning her son to death, in the manner recommended abo^ 
quoted this ballad in court to Justify her a tion. 

^ Chubinskii ; “^dy ekspeditsu v T.-Z. krai,” t. ii, pp. 355-357. The 
story comes from the government of Kiev, district of Kanev. 
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master. An old man met them and said, “ Whither are yon 
goiag, mj sons ? ” They answered, “We are going to look for 
work.” “ Stop then,” said he, “ and I will be a father to yon . When 
yon grow np I shall find wives for yon, and yon shall have houses 
and lands, but yon must not forget God.” 

The brothers agreed. They all went on and on together till 
they came to a beantifol house, out of which there came a pretty 
girl, as fair as a flower. The eldest brother said, “ I should hke 
to have that girl for my wife, and to have oven and cows.” 
“ Very well,” said the old man, “ let us go and seek her; and you 
shall have oxen and cows, but do not forget God as lono' as vou 
live.” 

They entered the house, asked the hand of the maiden, and had 
a wedding feast ; after this the two remaining brothers and the 
old man went on again. They travelled and travelled till they 
saw a house, and out of the house came a maiden as lovely as ,a 
dewdrop. The second brother said, “ I should like to marry that 
maiden, and to have a mill and a fish pond, to grind com and have 
tread for ever.” The old man satisfied all his wishes, and told 
him not to forget God. The youngest brother was then wedded' 
and settled, and promised the old man that he would not forget 
God, but would succour the needy. 

iN^ow the old man was the Lord. After wandering about the 
world for a long time, he thought he would go back and see how 
the young men were fulfilling th^eir promises. He went first to the 
eldest, and begged an alms. “ Now see here,” said the youth, “ you 
are not so very old yet. You are still able to earn your bread. I 
have not had time to get on my feet yet.” But he was very 
wealthy, and had great ricks, barns, cattle, and chests full of 
clothes. The old man had gone but a gunshot from the house 
when he looked back, and saw all the man’s property being burnt. 
He then went on to the second brother, who had the fish pond and 
mill near his house, and, entering the mill, said, “ For the love of 
Christ, good man, give me a handful of flour.” “ I will not,” was 
the reply’ “ I have not ground enough for my children yet.” The 
Lord went on, and on looking back saw the mill in flames. He 
then visited the youngest son, at whose house he arrived in a 
, miserable plight ; vermin swarmed upon him bke ants. “ Give 
me,’.’ said he, “ for Christ’s sake, some of the store that God has 
bestowed upon you.” “ Go into the house, old man, and there you 
shall have your needs satisfied.” The good wife, who was indoors, 
no sooner saw the woeful state he was in, than she opened a trunk 
and took out a shirt and trousers for him. He put them on, but 
insects still covered him like swarms of ants. “ What can I do,” 
said the woman, “ to free you from this filthy pest ? ” “ How can I 

be made whole ? If yon take that boy who is sitting on the bench 
' and throw him into the stove, and cook him, and let .me smear 
myself with the balm from his body, it will drive away the 
vermin, otherwise I shall die in two days, for they will eat me up.” 
“Wait, grandfather, till I go and ask my husband’s ad-vice.” The 
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Lnsband, -wlio was at work, on being consnlted by bis wife, repEed 
that the lEe of a grown man was of more yalne than that of a little ' 
child. Accordingly she returned to the house, put her child in the 
stove, and heaped np fire-brands on the top, so that he should nok ; 
get out. When she looked in, the child was sitting amid the 
flames playing inih gold coins (lit., yellow things'). The old man 
said, “ The Lord has given yon this, my children, because you do • 
not forget the needy; but your brothers have been burnt up with 
all their wealth and their cattle.” The old man disappeared * 
before the wEe had time to call her husband. 

A similar story from Bulgaria .^ — Once in the olden time when 
the Lord used to go about the world, there were three brothers. 

One day they were travelling sorrowfully to a strange land when 
they saw by the roadside a spring of water', and stopped to quench 
their thirst. “ Ah ! ” said the eldest brother, “ if the Lord would 
only make that spring run wine instead of water, I would build a 
tavern there, and give wine free of charge to every wayfarer who 
asked for it.” 

Now the Lord was there and heard him, and the spring was at 
once turned into wine. So the eldest brother stayed there, built » 
tavern, and forsome timegave wine to all who asked. Bntafter a '-ijjf' 
while he grew stingy, and would not give a drop of wine to anybd^ ;.^?.^' 
unless they paid. The other two brothers went on and looked for '-^'* 
work. One day they saw a mountain, and upon it a plain where 
flocks of ravens and crows had settled. The second brother said, 

“ Ah ! if the Lord would only turn these birds into sheep, I would 

build a sheepfold, and give milk to all who asked for it.” No oVS 

' ■ ' ■ ^ 




sooner had he spoken than his wish was fulfilled, and for a time he 


did as he had promised ; but he, too, soon became stingy, and wonldl-?® 4 *' 
not give a spoonful away without payment. 


The youngest brother continued his journey alone, and at last 




reached a town where he took service with an innkeeper, an^iig’' 
stayed with him a long time. When his master saw his goodnessr ,%9‘, 
and obedience, he gave him his daughter to wife, and the couple' 

1 • _ y 1 •1 I n i»i -» . * _ - 


lived happily together, for both were kind and good-hearted-?f^ 


Now the Lord, wfsbing to try the faith of the three brothers, sjWf, 
disguised himseE as an old man, and went first to him who had 
the fountain of wine. He took a dry crust of bread, and said 
“ Son, give me a cup of wine to moisten this dry bread, for I am 
old, and have no teeth to chew it.” “ Get you gone,” was the replyj ' 7^ 
“if I were to give to every passer-by, I should have nothing 
“But, my son, if you give to no other man, give to me, for I lay® 
no teeth to chew my dry bread ; and, besides, yon did not buy Mai JS: | 
wine, the Lord gave it to you.” “ I cannot give you any, old nu^ [ 
-begone!” 

The Lord went on, but as soon as he had gone a little way 
spring was turned into water again. The same thing happened tjrfT'l ’ 
the second brother. •' . 

’ K. A. Shaptarev: “Sboruik ot narodni starini,” t. iii PW«Kv 
pp. lS-22. ’ >uiy, 
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Last of all the Lord went to' the youngest, disguised as an old 
man covered with wounds and sores on his hands and legs and 
face, exceedingly offensive to the sight. It was evening, and, when 
he knocked, the wife came to the door. “What do yon want, 
grandfather?” said she. ^ “May I stay here for the. night with 
yon ? It is dark ; I have no house to go to, and I am ill ; let me 
lie behind yonr door.” The woman took pity on the miserable old 
man, and made him go upstairs and warm himself. Her husband 
having come home, they asked the old man how he had got into 
such a condition, and whether there was no remedy. He answered 
that a leech had told him of one thing of which if he ate a little 
he would he cured ; hut it could not he bought for money. After 
much pressing, he informed them that he could be healed by 
eating of the flesh of a little boy, the only child of his parents. 
The husband and wife decided to kill their child, “ We are young, 
and the Lord will give us other children.” In spite of the old 
man’s entreaties they kill their son, put him in a pot, and' cook 
him in the oven. The wife sends her husband to see if the child 
is properly cooked. While bringing the pot back to the house 
from the kitchen, the man takes off the lid, and sees the boy’s 
eyes turned upon him, but he thinks he is dead. The dish is set 
before the old man, who eats a little of it and becomes perfectly 
healthy. The child comes to life after being blessed by the old 
man, who then disappears, and they know that he is the Lord. 
The Lord left his blessing in that house, and the family from 
generation to generation have seen no evil thing, and have obtained 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 


A second Bulgarian version, entitled, “ Bulgarian Hospitality,”^ 
the Lord is going about trying people’s faith, and, in the guise of 
an old man, has come to the door of a poor Bulgarian, who invites 
him to come in and share “ all that God has given.” The old man 
will not partake of their supper, but when the hostess goes to 
attend to a child who begins to cry in another room, he thus 
addresses her husband, 

“Listen to this, good man. You wish to entertain me; but I 
cannot eat anything excepting human flesh. Kill your little boy; 
wash him well and cook him in the stove, taking care not to let 
your wife see yon, for she would be grieved.” 

“ Is that all you want, old man ? Why did you not tell me 
sooner, for I would not have a hungry guest in my house ? Did 
you not say that all God has given us is yours ? You shall see 
directly what I would do for yon ; wait a little till I prepare what 
you want.” 

The child was accordingly put in the stove, 'which seems to 
have been in an out-house. When the father opened the .stove 
to see if the child was cooked, he was dazzled by a flood of light. 
The victim, and the copper basin in which he had been placed, 
were golden, and shone like the sun. The child sat in the basin, 

* Erbeu : “ Sto Slavyanskikh narodnykh siazok.” Praha, 1865,’pp. 207-2(®, ' 
and Shapkarev : op. ciY., 22-24. 
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healthy and merry ; on his head was a crown of pearls and 
priceless jewels, at his girdle was a sword, in his right hand he 
held a book with golden letters, in his left hand was a w'heat- . 
sheaf with fnU ears, and all shone with a fiery brightness like 
gold. 

The father returned to the house to tell the old man about the 
miracle which had taken place, but the guest had departed, 
leaving a blessing upon his hosts and their descendants. 

The Tico Orphan Brothers oj/id the Lorck is a third Bulgarian ver- 
sion of the story. It begins in a similar manner to the story about 
the three brothers ; but at the marriage of the second a miracle 
takes place. The old man and his companion are spending the 
night at a house where there is a beautiful maiden, and the former 
says to the hostess, “ If the vine which is in the courtyard bears 
grapes in the morning, will you give your daughter to my friend ? ” 

Serbian Yersions } — These differ from the Little Bussian and 
Bulgarian, and, probably owing to Bogomilian influence, lay great 
stress on the value of morality as opposed to ceremonial religion. 
In one of them Beacon Stefan is engaged in sowing com in the 
early dawn of Sunday, before the mass, and is reproached for 
impiety by two old men who pass along the road. He replies that 
he has in his house nine blind men and nine dumb, whom he is 
supporting by his labours, and that God will pardon him for this * 
trifling sin. 

The wayfarei-s go on to the house and find the Deacon’s wife at 
work, and a similar conversation takes place. They then teU her 
that if she kills her child and sprinkles its blood in the courtyard, ; 
the dumb will speak, the blind will see. She follows their advice ; 
the miracle takes place, and when she looks at her child she finds 
it alive and playing in the cradle with a golden apple, and it tells 
her that the old men are angels. 

Similar Stories in Brittany.^ — “Ste. Touina,” “ L’ermite et la ' 
bergere,” “ Le roi Dalmar.” These stories have one curious 
feature in common, to which M. Dragomanov does not refer : iu 
each case, the child, after the sacrifice, is playing with orangesi 
In some of the stories given above we have drawn attention to 
this feature : the yellow gold pieces, the golden apple, the orange, all, 
evidently, hare a common origin. We do not think it necessary . 
to give any account of these stories, as they are easily obtainable 
inFrench, while “ Faithful John,” in the collection of the Brothers 
Grimm, is familiar to all our readers. 
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* Shapkarev: op. ext., p. 12^-4. . .i if, ; 

' T. Karajich: “Srpske narodne piwme,” ii, 3. Cf. ibid., “ iz Khertse- 
gOTTue,” 316-318. , V *: 


64-81, 


* Luzel : “ Legendes chretiennea de la Basse Bretagne,” t. ii, pp. 11-17, 
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III. The EuSSTAX StOET of the ChEIST-LoYISG ilEECHAST.^ 


A certain merchant by a mnnificent alms had made the fortune 
of a beggar, but some time aftewards he himself wa.s afflicted, like 
Job, with sores, and spent all his money in seeking a cure. 

He was recognised by the prosperous man, whose benefactor he 
had been, and when the latter heard that the blood of a firstborn 
chdd could alone bring health to the diseased merchant, he made 
the sacrifice in the absence of his wife, and when she returned 
she found her son alive. 

The belief that the blood of a child, especially of a firstborn 
son, will cure leprosy is, says Kostomarov, very widespread. 
Among the Jews there is an apocryphal story to the efieet that 
this is why Pharaoh wanted to slay the Israelitish children ; and 
in a Jewish book of the Passover ritual, printed in the sixteenth 
century, there is a picture representing the Egyptian King, 
covered with sores, standing in a bath, while his nobles open the 
veins of children whose blood spurts on his body ; in the back- 
ground are women weeping. Kostomarov says, however, that the 
superstition is a relic of pagan times, which has been borrowed by 
the Jews. It will be noted, in the story of the Christ-loving 
merchant, that though the child is I’estored to life the healing 
power of its blood is not denied. 

Georgian Stoi-y of the Grateful Merchant .^ — A merchant was 
travelling over the mountains with a caravan, when, at Bonlisi,® he 
arrived one night at an inn, the landlord of which took no payment 
from his guests. Before morning a heavy snowfall had closed the 
road, and the traveller had to stay imprisoned in the hostelry till 
spring. The host had a son who was leprous, and a perfect 
monster of ugliness, but, being nn willing to show such a disgusting 
object to his guest, denied that he had any children. "When the 
snow had melted, the merchant left, after protesting his gratitude 
for the kind entertainment he had received. He had not proceeded 
far when he was overtaken by the boy, who had escaped from his 
father, and insisted upon accompanying the merchant. The latter 
on rcachinghome consulted a doctor, who said that the blood of a 
two-year old child would cure the leper. The merchant, anxious to 
prove his gi-atitude to his benefactor, sent his wife out of the way, 
and proceeded to kill his child, who was of the requisite age. The 
cure was effected ; but immediately afterwards the mother came 
running in, saying that she had “ pains in the breasts and the 
belly,” and therefore she was sure something had happened to 
her offspring. She took the baby out of the cradle; it was quite 

* ITostomarpv : “ Pamyatniki starinnoi russtoi literatmy,” i, 117-8. 

“ Tsagareli (translator): “Kniga mudrosti i Izhi,” S'. 125. The collection 
was written in the seventeenth century by Prince Sulkhan Orheliani, a friend of 
La Fontaine. 

^ Probably Bolnisi, a village among the hills south of the river Kura. 
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well and be^^n to suck, but there was a mark on its face like a 
golden ring. 

Amis et Amyles .^ — In this story of the Damon and Pythias of 
the Chansons de Geste we have an episode of a similar character, 
worked ont with more attempt at art than in any of the popnlar 
stories given above, bnt it will be noticed that the oranges still 
form a prominent featnre in the scene which follows the sacrifice. 


The Oeigixal Sources of the above Legesd. 

The three gronps of stories have a snfiicient nnmber of points 
in common to admit of their having the same origin, and the 
nature of the moral teaching which they inculcate is compara- 
tively rilodem in tone. It is to Asia that we must look for the 
primitive form of the legend. 

Mtisstilman stories about the preservation of Moses.- — As soon as 
Moses was born the idols fell down in the temples of Egypt, and 
Pharaoh heard a voice commanding him to worship the one God, 
and threatening Kim with death if he disobeyed. In the morning 
Pharaoh’s astrologer told him of the birth of a child, among the 
Hebrews, who would be fatal to h im . Haman went into the house 
of Jochabed, the mother of Moses, who had hidden her child in 
the stove, and put wood over him, and then gone out. When 
Haman had searched the house he ordered the wood in the stove 
to be lighted, and went away. Jochabed came in, saw the fire and 
w'as alarmed ; but Moses said to her from the stove, “ Be of good 
cheer, mother; God will not give the fire power over me.” 

The Arabic gospels.^ — In another A'ersion of the same story, it is 
the sister of Jochabed who lights the fire, not knowing that her 
nephew is there. This gives us a point of transition to the 
apocryphal stories of Christ’s childhood which are found in 
the Arabic gospels.* 

Caleb the son of Mary.’’ — There were in the same city two wives' 
of one man, who had each a son sick. One of them was called 
Mary and her son’s name was Caleb. She arose, and taking her 
son, went to the lady St. Mary, the mother of Jesus, and offered 
her a very handsome carpet, saying, “ O my Lady Mary, accept 
this carpet of me, and instead of it give me a small swaddling 
cloth.” To this Mary agreed, and when the mother of Caleb was 
gone, she made a coat for her son with the swmddling cloth, put 
it on him, and his disease was cured ; but the son of the other 
wife dietl. Hereupon there arose between them a difference in 

, * Ed., Konrad Hoffmann, t, 2935-3241. Cf. L. Gautier : “Epopees 

fran^ahes,” t. i, p. 310. 'Ilie earliest MS. is of the eleventh centurv. 

“ G. Weil : “ Bibiische Legenden d. Mussulmanner,” 134-5. 

* Thilo : “ Codex- apoerrphus Kovi Testamenti,” 1832, 146-S. 

.. * Thilo: <^. cU., xxvii-xxx. Tiseliendorf : “ Evangelia apocrypha,” 1876 

xlviii-li. Brunet ; “Les evangiles apocryphes,” 1848-5S. Migne : •‘Lictionnaiw’ 
^ des apocryphes,” i, 972-982. 

5; ® I quote Hone’s translation, i, “Infancy,” chap, x, v, 1-7. 
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' 'doing the business of the familj by turns, each her week. And 
when the turn of Mary the mother of Caleb came, and she was 
heating the oven to bake bread, and went away to fetch the meal, 
she left her son Caleb by the oven, whom, the other wife, her 
rival, seeing to be by himself, took and cast him into the oven, 
which was very hot, and then went away. Mary, on her return, 

- saw her sou CMeb lying in the middle of the oven laughing, and 
. the oven quite as cold as though it had not been before heated, 
and knew that her rival, the other wife, had thrown him into the 
fire. 

We know that the Apocryphal Gospels are very ancient, at 
least as old as the time of Origen, and the Mussulman stories are 
of course, much later, yet the latter are more old world in their 
-S^le, especially the first of the two, and it is interesting to note 
that the Bussian baUad of the Merciful Woman has points in 
common with both, viz., the persecution of a new-born child, and 
the introduction of two women and two infants. It is possible 
that the Armenian and Persian versions of the Apocryphal Gospels 
might show the connection more clearly, but in any case, it is 
sufficiently curious that of all the Christian stories on this theme 
the Great Bussian is the most primitive.' Professor Dragomanov 
suggests that the word Allilueva may be derived from Kalyufo 
_ (Caleb). 

* ' The motive given for the sacrifice in the Bulgarian legend and 
its (?) derivatives (i.e., the Little Bussian, Breton and Serbian), 

.. is different altogether fk>m that alleged in the first group — it is 
the cure of human ills. Here again we find something analogous 
• in the Gospel of the Infancy. 

Mealing of the leprous son of a Prince's tcife } — ^When Joseph and 
Mary were bring^g Jesus back from Egypt, in company with a 
girl whom they had cured of leprosy, they stayed one night at an 
inn (reminding us of the inns in the Bulgarian, ecclesiastical 
'Slavonic, and Georgian tales). When the girl was alone with 
. Mary she told the Virgin that she had been speaking with a 
. princess, and had learnt from her the following secret: That 
^er being barren for a long time, she had home a son, but he was 
leprous from his birth, and the prince had ordered her either to 
kill the child or to leave him. She had therefore gone away to 
.live with her aflBicted son. The girl had been cured of leprosy 
by being sprinkled in the water in which Jesus was washed. The 
princess had her son made whole in a similar manner, apd 
then married him to the giil who had been the means of his 
recovery. 

Of course this is not by any means ■ the same thing as the 
Bulgarian story, but if we take fragments from other parts of the 
same Gospel and piece them tcgether, we shall arrive at some- 
■ thing like it, and it is well known that oral literature shows ‘many 
examples of such combinations. A link between the Bulgarian 
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Hone, i, “ Infancy,” cliap. ri, t, 19-37. 
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(second rersion) and the Unssian, is furnished by the gold-lettered ' 
book (of the Gospels) which the child in both cases holds in its 
hands in the flames. We have every reason for believing that the 
first group’ of the stories which form the subject of the presait. 
essay, may be derived from the. Apocryphal Gospels. The. 
second (Bulgarian, &c.) group, in spite of numerous differences, 
evidently originated in the first. But the third series of stories 
(the Christ-loving merchant, &c.), in spite of the mention of the 
inn. cannot thus be accounted for ; they are more modern in tone, 
and we must seek an explanation of them elsewhere. The 
Georgian is evidently the oldest of the three^ the Eussian comes 
next, and the French is the most modern. The idea, too, of a 
God who wanders abont the world is contradictory to the religions . 
systems of Western Asia; it is not to be reconciled with the 
monotheism of Jews, Christians, and Mussulmans. In the 
literature of Buddhism, we find not only divine persons travelling 
on earth, but the ethical doctrine of sacrifice carried to such an 
extreme as to permit of the offering up of children. Some have- 
asserted that the stoiy of Abraham and Isaac belongs^ to this 
religious system, but there is more reason to attribute it to the - 
most ancient period of Hebrew history, when human sacrifices 
were supposed to be pleasing to God. This has nothing in common, 
with the teaching of Sakya-Muni, who commands his followers to 
sacrifice themselves, their wives and children, even for the sake of 
the most worthless man. 

Btiddhist stories . — The story of the throwing of a child into the 
stove, for the sake of a guest, and the restoration of this child to 
life again, occurs as an episode in a story in the Indian collection 
entitled Vetalapaneavin^ati, which in the opinion of Benfey, is 
probably of Buddhist origin.^ 

Story of Vessantara . — The giving up of a man’s children by him 
to any beggar who may ask alms, is the most characteristic 
feature of the story of Prince Vessantara, a story which is known/ 
to the Buddhist world from the Pacific Ocean to the steppes of 
European Russia. Vessantara is the last incarnation of Buddha 
in the form of a Bodisatva ; on account of his self-renunciation, 
he at length becomes worthy of incarnation as the King’s ’son 
Sakya-Muni, who was the most perfect Buddha. Vessantara 
begins by giving to the natives of a neighbouring kingdom, who 
were suffering fiom drought, a white horse which had the power- ■ 
of bringing rain. “Why do they not demand my eyes, or my 
flesh? ’’said the Merciful Prince. His fellow-countrymen and 
his father, displeased at his generosity, exile him, and he goea 
away to the woods with his wife and two children. To beggars ■ 
he gradually gives away all that he has, and finally bestows hisi 
>. children upon a Brahmin who cruelly ill-treats them. “ I shall 
he Buddha t” is Vessantara 's ctmtkiual cry. Last ef all the 

• Benfey: “ Pantsctotantni,” i, § 5. 'The version enrrent among the ® 
liahttOides IS found in Julg: “ Kalniucfcische Miirchen,” Leipzig, 1866, and ‘ 
^“Mengoliache Manhen.’’ Innsbruck, 1863. 
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Sekra (Indra) takes the form of an old Brahmin, and demands 
Vessantara’s -wife, and when the holy man has renounced her too, 
the god takes his divine form and informs him that after one 
more incarnation he will gain the rank of Bnddha.‘ 

Story of faithful Viravara . — The complete story of Vessantara is 
found only among the Buddhist peoples, but there is another 
Indian tale which has penetrated into almost every part of Europe, 
that is the one which tells about the faithful Vii-avara, the best 
version of which is found in the Hitopadesa.- Yiravara is in the 
service of a king who gives him a munificent salary, but it is all 
spent in the service of the gods and for the good of mankind. One 
night the king hears a woman weeping, and asks Yiravara to go 
and find out the reason. The servant finds in a graveyard the 
weeping female, and learns from her that she is the king’s destiny, 
and is weeping because the goddess Druga has resolved that the 
king must die within three days, unless Yiravara will slay his son 
as a sacrifice to the goddess. The faithful Yiravara makes the 
sacrifice with the consent of the child and its mother. His 
daughter, out of love for her brother, yields up her life also ; his 
wife dies of grief ; Yiravara kills himself. The king had followed 
Yiravara at a distance and heard the words of his destiny. "When 
he knew what had taken place, he did not wish to survive his 
-loyal servitor, and was on the point of committing suicide, when 
the goddess restored the four victims to life by means of an 
elixir.® 

It would he an interesting study in international psychology to 
•compare all the numerous existing versions of the stories referred 
to above. Let it suffice to say that in those which are real folk- 
tales, we notice an invariable dislike of the idea of an aimless 
sacrifice, or a murderous one ; they all seek some motive to excuse 
the crime, it is generally accepted as a lesser evil furnishing means 
of escape from a greater. In the Great Russian story the motive 
is love of God and of the faith, in the Bulgarian love of the poor, 
in the Georgian gratitude for past kindness.* 



■ 
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* Hardy : “ A Manual of Buddhism,” 116-124. XJphan : “ History and - ' %■ 

Doctrine of Buddhism,” 36-38. Koeppen : “ Die Keligion des Buddha,” i, 
324-326. -£■ 

' Cf. Hardy : op. cit., 114. Benf^ : cp. eit., i, § 168. y 

*Laneereau: “ Hitopadesa,” iii. So. 9. Luber: “ Vetalapancaviu-^ti,” 35, 

&c. Oesterley : “ Baital Pachisi,” So. 3 and notes. Cf. Persian and Turkish ” fm 
versions — Pertseh : “ t'ber Sachschabi^s Papagaienbuch,” in “ Zeitschrift d. - 3 
Dentschen Morgenland. Ges.,” xxi, 1867, 516, 517. Bosen : “ Tuti Sameh,” i, , 'jf' 
^-60. Cf. also “ Xal Behari Day,” Folk-talcs of Bengal, So. 2, and Miss -'-.fi . 
Fiere : “ Old Deccan Days,” So. 5.' European versions are numerons and well 
known to our readers. 

* The editor of the Shonih: has appended to Prof. Dragomanov’s essay two ; 'W 

additional Bulgariin versions of the story of the brothers who travelled with 'S' 
God. ■ 
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The following- notes have been subsequently received ; — .i-v 

Regarding the Mussulman and Christian stories, is it fantastic to ^ 
suppose that they are meant to show the superiority of Judaism,, 
Islam, Christianity, &c., to the worship of fire? In chapter iii of 
Hone's tianslation of “ Infancy,” i, Zoradascht (Zoroaster) is men- 
tioned, and in verses 6, 7, 8, there is an account of a miracle in, 
which a swaddling cloth was fire-proof. 





Another Serbian version. 


Hi 


“ Volksmarchen der Serben. Gesammelt und heransgegebm 
von Vuk Stephanowitseh Karadschitsch.” Ins Deutsche fiber- ^ 
setzt von dessen Tochter Wilhelmine. Mit einer Vorrede voU' 

Jacob Grimm. (Berlin, 1854.) ' ' 4 

Ho. 14, pp. 118—123, is entitled: “To him that E^ks little muriw; ^--,, 4 
shall be given.” I summarise it as follows, underlining the 

passages of most importance. 

There were once three brothers who owned nothing in the wcadd,.-- 

j L*-T_ XI T j 


excepting a pear-tree which they attended to by turns. Gxjd. senfe: 


an angel to see how the brothers were getting on, -with orders to - 
provide them with a better livelihood if' necessary. The ant/el ", 
transformed himself into a beggar and b^ged a pesir from the ' 
brother whose turn it was to watch the tree. It was given to him, ■ 
and on the next two days the other two brothers also -gave him a 
pear, each from his own stock of fruit. ,, 

On the fourth day the angel, disguised as a monk, came very.*, 
early and found all the brothers at home. He said to them, 3 


- • 

Come with me and I will give yon a better means of livelihood:” 


They came to a brook, and the angel asked the eldest, “ What 
you wish to have?” “'That this water should turn into wine and 
belong to me.” The angel made the sign of the cross over tho 
water with his stick, andthemii-acle tookplace. The eldest brother 
■ became rich. 

The angel w'ent on with the other two, till they came to a field 
covered with doves. These were tamed into sheep at the request of ^ 
the second brother, and he too nras rich. 

The youngest asked that God would give him a true Christfimj 
wife. The angel replied that this was a very difficult prayer to';;^- .*^-5 
grant. “In the whole wide world there are only three, two of them.' 
are married already, and the third has two wooers.” , They reached . '‘.fS >- 
a city where they found a king’s daughter of truly Christian spirit, 

^nt two emperors had already “laid their apples on the table.” ' 


. ■ '-1 


•? A 


j;, _ (Custom even at the present day in Serbia for wooers to place on 
the table of tbeir ladylove an apple with coins inside it.) The;,= ^ 
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' jo^g man put his apple with the others. 

maiden’s father objected that the last suitor was but 
compared with the other two. The angel proposed that 
Cy Jirmeess should plant three vines, one for each suitor, and the 
whose vine grapes had grown by next morning would be aecep' 
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7iy{ course the poor man’s vine was the onlj one to bear frnit, and 
,he won the bride. 

After the marriage the angel iooh the pair away into the woods, 
and left them there for a year. At the end of this time, God sent 
the angel to see how his proteges were getting on. The result was ' 
the same as in the Little Bussian story, as far as the two eldest 
. brothers wereconcemed — they were both sent back to their pear tree 
penniless. The third brother was found in the wood living in poverty 
with his wife. They gladly took in the beggar-angel, bnt they had 
, no flour to inake bread for him ; they were in the habit of grinding 
the bark of trees for meal. The wife made a loaf from meal thus 
prepared, and put it on the fire to cook. When she, went to loot 
-if it was baked, she found a fine wheaten loaf, so large that it had 
lifted up the lid of the dish in which it had been placed. She and 
'her husband thanked heaven that they were able to give their guest 
suitable entertainment. They put the loaf before the angel with a 
jar of water, bnt as soon as they began to drink it had turned to 
wrine. The angel made the sign of the cross over the hut, and it 
. , tamed into a royal palace full of wealth. They lived happily 
afterwards. 

Thei’e are .so many analogies with the stories in Dragomanov 
.that this must be connected with them. The change of the child 
into a loaf is perhaps due to some fastidious narrator in modern 
times. • 

• ■ In the “Ifarod ” (a Galician review) Ivan Franko has given an 
account of the Old Genhsui poem, “Der arme Heinrich.” Hein- 
^- Mch. lord of a village, becomes infected with leprosy, and a leech 
in Salerno tells him that he can only be cured by the blood of an 
innocent maiden. ,A village girl offers herseh', but at the decisive 
moment Heinrich refuses to allow the sacrifice. He is cured, never- 
theless, and marries the maiden. The poem is attributed to Hart- 
: mann von Aue (XII-XIII century). 

' - , The story of the sacrifice of a child for the sake of one’s friend 
is found in the “ Seven Sages,” whence it was probably taken by 
the author of Amis and Amiles.” 




Siipplemeiitary note to the Btumnary of Anuchin’s mono- ^ 
graph on The Use of Sledges, &c., at Burials. 

^ 

- The Greek Church in Bulgaria will not allow anyone to mar^.,^ 
a fourth wife, and in case of such a union does not recognise its. , 
'Validity. Upon the death of a man who has transgressed in thisj^^- 
way Ms friends and acquaintances do not go to the dead man’»' j, 
house and accompany his body to the grave ; his corpse is remoredW 
from the house through one of the windows. -(Coifimnnicated 
Mr. J. P. Slaveikov, of Sofia.) - ^ 
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Family Life of tlie Haidas, Queen Charlotte Islands. 

By Rev. C. Haeeisoit. 


The Haidas seem to te related from the lowest in rank to the 
supreme chief of the nation. Slaves, who were in thraldom until 
quite recently, do not rank. They were formerly bought and sold 
like dogs, but within the past fifteen years the missionaries have 
succeeded in inducing the Indians to free their slaves. Before the 
advent of the missionaries, a Haida chief had one or more wives, 
together with female slaves for concubines. The children of free 
bom wives were alone reckoned as his, and the children of the 
slaves were sold or retained in slavery as he desired. The 
members of one crest cannot marry with others of the same 
crest ; for instance, a bear cannot marry a bear, but must marry a 
whale or an eagle. 


The Cahp oe Eascheeib. 


The houses of the old Haidas are objects of intense interest to 
visitors. These structures are rectangular 70 x 60 feet, and are 
built with cedar hewn to the proper proportions with stone adzes 
or axes, having been erected before iron implements were known 
to the Haidas. The rafters are immense pieces of timber running 
the full length of the budding, and hewn flat on the inside. The 
chopped surface is so level that a person would believe at a casual 
glance that the timber had been sawn. Some of the houses are 
built over pits, between which and the walls there is a space ten 
feet wide. The pits are about ten feet deep, and are entered by 
two steps, each five feet high, which is an evidence of the exag- 
gerated notion Indians generally have of themselves. The pits 
serve as a protection from dampness, from smoke, and from sudden 
attacks of enemies. 


-'Ifaw 


The Camp Fire. 


y'- In the centre of the pit is the camp fire. During the winter 
months they always keep a good fire burning both day and night. 
I have seen as much as two cords of cedar piled up at one time. 
S; ' Around this fire the Indians sleep, and the children play. It is 
also their cooking department, and there all the food is made 
Ji^imdy. There the Indians talk of olden times, and there it is 
te where the family discnssions and conversations are held. Around 
^ - this stmctnre the ladies and gentlemen of the Haida nation dress 
’■f/' and make their toilets, and all the duties performed in the white 
man’s hedchamher were there dischar^d in the palmy days of 
?fl»y also eat their food around the camp fire. old 

Ij fedians do not need tables, and chairs are also dispensed with. A 
good sized kettles are placed on the ground near the fire and 
family squat on the ground around them One contains Imded 
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halibut, another potatoes, another boiled salmon, and another 
filled with berries or grease. They use wooden spoons, also spoonsJsS 
made ont of cow and deer horns, both large and small, and dig, 
into which pot they like the best, and take both their soup and %'s, 
fish together. The women as a rule prepare the potatoes for the 
men and put them on the boards around the fire. The practice of 
making fire by simple friction is now at an end, as too much time ®1, 
is required and the result is not always satisfactory. They now y-| 
use the white man’s match. But if away from home and there are 
no matches, they make chips of dry cedar, and sprinkle a little' 
powder over them, then they strike a piece of flint qn the steel ^ 
musket, which causes the powder to ignite, and set fire to the 
-chips. I 


The Haidas feed twice in the day ; early in the morning, and 
after the day’s work is over. They have a great variety of food, 
such as bear’s meat, salt venison, fre.sh, smoked, and dried salmon, 
fresh and dried halibut, hairseal, furseal, sea lion, salmon spawn, 
. herring spawn, oolachans, herrings, flounders, black, red, and rock 
cod, crabs, clams, cockles, abalones, pecten clams, razor clams, 
rock borers, small fish grease, berries, and apples. They mix 
-.oolachan or small fish grease with all their food. They grow 
temips, potatoes, cabbage, carrots, and parsnips, sufiScient to last 
them for the year, and in fact, many of the old Haidas were 
accustomed to sell some of their potatoes up in’ Alaska. They 
formerly used the inner bark of the hemlock tree as sugar. Thev 
also eat many varieties of roots, as the fern root, wild carrot, and 
t liquorice root. 


Royalty. 

''f 

Of all the blue blood in the world, the Haida, I dare say, is ,;‘S 
•-the most exclusive. I knew one old dame who pould in v?" 
appearance have shamed Macbeth’s witches, being conspicuously 'T' 
ugly and disagreeable. She was greatly venerated by the -S 
bears and eagles, and was importuned at all times to enter their '%^- 
boBses. and make herself at home. When she condescejided to 
-enter any house there was a special assemblj for the occasion, 

The brawling children were subdued, and dignified quiet took theiciC 
-place of loud ejaculations and laughter. I^s woman had more- 
-authority than any of the chiefs. She was a chieftainess, and waU 
descended from a long line of kings of the ages long gone past. 
Queen Charlotte Islands were formerly ruled by this woman anC " 
her husband. Each village now has its chief, who is a factor 
good or evil as the case may be. Each succeeding chief mnst^*:^’ 
a nephew or other relative of the deceased chief, but it is an ut^ *: ' 
impossibility according to the Haida laws for a son to succeed 
' father or even to take his name. 
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As soon as the baby is bom into the world, his mother wraps , 
him in half a blanket, and puts him into a hammock, either W.-.H- f 
sleep or cry as he may wish. He very soon learns to take care 
himself, and knows that he mnst fight his own way throngh life. il^^ ij' 
Should he become ill he is taken great care of, and the mother 
nurses him carefully ; otherwise, with the exception of nourishing' .fg 
the young one, it is left to go its own way whilst the mother - 5 ^- % 
attends to her duties. Yery seldom do the Haidas hind their J 
infants on a board, or tie them up into a motionless hnndle^j" ' 
They give them their liberty, and leave them to themselves nntil:' 
the feeding time comes round. 



WOMEX. 

A girl as soon as she reaches puberty has the lower 
pierced, and this orifice is enlarged from time to time. A 
of whalebone or stone a quarter of an inch long, a quarter 
an inch wide, and a sixteenth of an inch thick is inserted in thh'j 
slit. The size of the stone is increased according to the marriager. 
of the girl, and the number of children she hears, so 
it is really a mark of caste. The Haida women have mOrej 
lip than any others we know of, and to see a crowd of thenil; 
quarrelling, the lip shaking with anger, is a sight not to beftwr'? 
gotten. The old women are generally at the bottom of aU rows, ats^il 
also act afterwards as peacemakers, looking as innocent as Iajnhs.-1^ 
The women are great diplomats and generally contrive to fahve"' 
their own way, and it is a great mistake to imagine that they are'':l 
treated as slaves. ' '4 


Maeeuge, 



liking for a woman, he goes to hsr.i^^ 
ires bv nresentinsr them with hlanfcets' 



When a man takes a 

parents and makes overtures by presenting them with blanket^' 
amounting to a considerable sum, according to the price that Sf 
she is valued at. If they consent he makes known his -wisb^f 
to his desired wife. She then tells her companions, and they coaih’ ■. 
together and assist her to get ready for the occasion. Whefc" 

5. y everything is finished, the man goes to her father’s house, ani;- 
; there makes a feast, and during the feast he rises and claims her 
>V|l,the presence of all as his wife. The following day they go to 
1?- house, and the bride’s father gives biscuits aud tea to all thraej 
"g semhled, and then the couple are considered to he married. D 
^istiie whole time of the negotiations, courtship and marriage, 
^:;.eaBnon is fired at intervals of six hours, to let all who are at ^ 

“ l^ghhonring fishing stations know. As I have before stau 
%BKinbers of the same crest cannot intermarry. The children alwa’ 
#|sMfce the crest of their mother. 

- 
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Divorce. 


■ "S'; 


'When flie husband is no longer satisfied with bis wife be leaves/ 


ber, and sbe returns home to her famUy. Her uncle then demands. 'ji 
JafTiV i £ 4.i,„ — e I,:-. j t. '# 


. !%’r 


. payment from the man for the use of bis niece, and the amounb 


/j- 

Isf 


The charge is 


■ varies according to the nnmber of children born. 

■ fe?£' generally twenty dollars for the woman herself, and ten dollars for 
; baeh child. The children are taken charge of by the wife’s mother; 


,and father, and no farther trouble is 


„„ — . — . ^ given to the parents., ".^, 

'■4" . Healthy men and women each have their own work to perform^ ;i%. 


^^^fcis^and Me able to earn their own food and clothing, consequently a 
.|^>i->,vr«}men is just as well circumstanced if not better without being 
married. Should the wife desert the husband, the man waits 
until she marries again, and afterwards he takes another woman. 
■■:5^A' -.home to be his wife, without being liable to pay the fine. The 
property belonging to the husband remains bis own during his 
married life, and the woman’s property remains her own whether 
7. Kving with her husband or not. 
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Disks. 
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, The women are very fond of ornaments for the neck, hand and M' 
head, and each village has a native jeweller. The best and most 
skill^ of all the native jewellei« on the North Pacific Coast is thq.'^- 
nephew of the old Chief Edenshaw. Edenshaw was the first who 


attempted to work with silver and gold, and he snccr<-dod remarkahly 


well. 

ro/i-.?. 


The jewellers make from half-dollar a? 


llOliilf MKCr CIUU.7, 
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. pnd also from gold coins, bracelets, finger rings, earrings and bangles, 
coins are beaten out to the desired thickness and width, and 
bent into shape and carved. Some of the bracelets fasten 
g with clasps, while others retain their shape by the natural spring 
# of the metal^ The finger rings are sometimes not joined after 


4..;t - 

If. 

■fc;' 


being bent. They are made both plain and ornamental, and some- 
times an eagle or two hearts are carved on them. 

Hieeings. 




'^-'.Earrings are worn principally by the younger portion of Ih^’. 

feBai^e.sex, and are all manufactnred by the jeweller of the trih^ 
f after the fashion of those worn by the English ladies. The eait’^ 
; <(f the old women are pierced in two and three places, and pie..vi,,^l 
;/■ of hone and wood about one inch in length, a quarter of an ine^/ 
^/.wide, and a sixteenth of an inch thick, were formerly inserted 
. .worn continually. . ; 
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!^ose Rjkgs. 

! Kose rings are still worn among tlie Haidas. These rings 
■ th.e wearers an- imcannj appearance. The lobe o£ idie noasl^ 
piercedj and a piece of whalehone carved into a semicircnlac 
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fm inserted. The bone is about , two inches in length and thre^ 

’ sixteenths of an inch in diameter. Only the old Indians havb;- 
. iJieir noses pierced, and they seldom nse the ring, except when in- 
■full dress for the dance or the feast. - 


Phtsiql'e. 


-m. 


At the present time both the men and women are physical^ 
remarkable. The men attract attention by their size and apparmt rtii 
strength, and by the fulness and agreeableness of their features; ^ 32 
(Some of them are six feet four inches tall, and their bodies are.-.-Ajj 
developed in perfect proportions. They are expert seamen, and '2^: 
can sail their bnoyant canoes in a storm that would be dangeroas - 
for ships. The women share the good qualities of the men. . Sonin. - 
of them are tall, while others are under the average stature of 
womankind. They are exceedingly strong ; they cut wood, sail ,' 
and paddle canoes, and work as hard as the men. They havu 
handsome and agreeable features, and are not so dark as 
men. In intellectual power and mental faculties, the Haid^-i&' 
excel tbe ordinary class of Indians on the Coast. If compared.- 
with other Indians in British Columbia and Alaska, they wiU 
placed at the head in respect to physique and mental activity 
They .are neither stupid nor foolish. "WTieu asked to think 
things outside their own intellectual world they are quite ready ioE'-iS 
acknowledge themselves ignorant and wilHng to he taught. The 
young people are eager fo be taught any fresh subject, and also-.^^ 
evince a determination to master their books. 


Dress. 


> The women dress in prints, and not a few of them wear bonnets 
f . and hats. Before the arrival of the whites their clothing 
•j scanty. They wore petticoats made of the roots of cedar and'l^' 

2 spruce. The men now purchase good tweed clothes, and thb"^ 

%_ women indulge in the luxury of prints, ginghams, and sometinm r# 
silks. Old men are occasionally seen early in the momin«r 3 
wrapped in their blankets, but they soon have to dress decently in 
• order to escape the ridicule of their grown-up sons and dano-hters.' 

J"' Girls wear a cotton dress only, and the little boys run alSnt 
p-; sbirts, unless they are^ going to see white men, when they dress'jS^ 
te-'; specially for the occasion. The men and women seem to pay eOTfc-''^B 
: siderable attention to their personal adornment. They are nrond^^P* 
Si of the mass of brilliant, coarse, black hair, with, which natuEd-A* 
las provided them. The men cut their hair periodically ' 

^ 'endeayonr to cultivate moustaches and whiskers in imitatiW of ' 
fe'ihe whites. The older men have not a single hair on their face&ief 
The women dress their hair in braids or knots at the back of 
^‘flead, and in bangs, for the Hudson's Bay Company has snimliSfiS 
$ 0 ^ widi curling tongs. Their glass beads are ^ving 
and ffold ornaments, and will ROOTI Twx «« 


aud gold mmaments, and will soon he ralnahle as curiosities^^ * 
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the present generation is not learning the arts of the ancienK, 
Baid^ And it may tmthfully be added that if the Indians 
' the entire coast do not take better care of themselves thm -they' ' 
-have done in the past, not only will the white man’s clothing ami--^: 
ornaments snpersede the old garments and gewgaws, bnt they 
.Ahemselves, their villages and their hunting grounds will soon '■* 
, disapp^r, and their places will soon be occupied by those whom •: 
. they are now so fond of imitating. 


: BoEIAL CeEEMONIES. , '' -fl' 

‘ Many people look upon the Red Indian as a wild and uncultured - 

^ A^^^vage.. In reference to the duties which are required to be per- 4 '“' 
i^fe.feHrmed towards the dead they are not so. All men, and especially 
qhiefs, are greatly honoured on the departure from this 
-/'S^feattnndane atmosphere. When he dies, the next to succeed him > 

» ^generally his nephew) is presented with blankets, dishes, beads,. * 1 ^ 
i^ms, canoes, prints, pottery, dogs, axes, and furniture. They ate 
not, however, for his own benefit, but for the benefit of the deceased, .C?' 
Asd those who take part in the burial ceremony. In fact nothing ' . 

?; -fji^'seems to he too valuable for the funeral. Christians are afraid to 
-‘V j.^^J^hreak the news of a friend’s death to his wife, father and mother. 

:»ot so, however, with the Haidas. I have seen them make the '.^§' 
^'^^ietoflSn, and decorate it in the presence of the sick person when they 
;-'-.|^'.^ve come to the conclusion that he will not recover. They also '=$! 

the sick man that he will not recover, and urge him not to 
: ^fe^jattempt to do so. The members of his tribe and all the chiefs of -Jt 
other tribes come in to see him, and talk of nothing else bnt "-*1 
i others who have had the same sickness and died. 'When be 

what they have determined that he should do, he then 
,<;'i.n^nse&to eat and drink, and so hastens his demise. When gasping ^ 

... breath he is washed, and his shroud made of white cotton is ' ^ 

' ^'Jr'feen pnt on. White stockings are put on his feet, he is clad '•?: 
•; 'life' a par of white woollen drawers, and a white handkerchief 
p. Jfe tied around his head. H i s neck is encircled with beads, a spot ,4 
*, red paint is put on either cheek, and a black one on his • S 

yiJfeehead. When thus arranged, all his friends enter the house, and 

nntil he dies. If the sick person be of a strong constitution, . 'f* 
. A^ey were accustomed to administer poison ; in fact, the daughter A 
/ I woman who was dying came and asked me to give her -t'J 
, I^fe^her some poison, so that she might die before the salmon season 
, j. V^inmeneed.. They think very little of each other when in health,- 
V| -^d strength, but as soon as they are dead they become valuable^.. 
’fiid are called good Indians. When a person dies they arrange 
'bed iu the porner of the house, and cover it with white cotton, antf'3^ 

' % ^iee the deceased thereon, and then they cover him with a sh-,.| 
|5l|,df:the same material. In twenty-four hours’- time the body '11'“' 

>' -ll jdaced iu the coffin, and arranged in the position that it. has to 
I -^ferried. Then the time of mourning comes. All the old — 

the tribe, and the friends and relations of the de«*aed • 

ll.-' rOL. XXL 2 
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Ant1i.ri)j>(i'ivjniil Mlirc’hf if/f an>l ,V'?w 

^roan, and sigh, and cry. The men groan out achadia di 
^Oh dear, mj son ! and the women cry anania di knne ! Oh ■ 

'inyson! After they have wept for one or two honrs the greate^'j;“'7^V 
chief present calls for silence. Then the smoking fea.st commeneefe- , 
.Tobacco and pipes are provided for everyone who attends, and the. ' 
smoking begins in earnest and eontinnes for several honrs. hn^. 
all are sick. Dnring the smoking entertainment the chiefs and / 
friends of the deceased, according to rank, will begin to extol' 
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virtues of the deceased, and try to console his relations hj 'retferen^ .S 




■ 
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to his disposition towards the poor, his love for his friends, and', .*^.. 
his kindness towards his wife and children ; and they also are 
careful to refer to his liberality when making a free distribntioBf 
of his goods, namely, a Potlatch. _ Everything done in his past 
passes under review, and they then conclude by saying that hisiV^£j ' 
time had come, and that the gods wanted him, and he, being 
.good and wise man, had obeyed their summons. When an3fnne of 
importance dies news is carried to all the other villages, and 
at once come to see the dead map, and also consult with 
relations regarding the funeral arrangements. If the decease^^^",'" 
person should belong to the Bears, the funeral preparations 
made and conducted by members of the Eagle Crest and vice 


After the funeral is over all the people are feasted by the deceas^sS 
man’s nephew, who then assumes his uncle’s title and property. '■ 

' ^ ' 
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The following article by Mr. Wray, Jnn., Curator of the PeilijllfJ 
Government Museum is reprinted from the Kew Bulletin No. 
by permission of Her Majesty’s Stationery Office : — 

Ipoh. Poison of the Malay Peninsula. 

{Antiaris toxicaria, hesoh.') 

ItoH AND OTHER AeROW-POISOXS USED BY THE ABOEIGWKs'i 
OF PeeAK, IX THE MaLAT PenINSHLA. ; 
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There are two tribes of aborigines in Perak who use arrow-pmsoi^^"^ 
viz., the Semangs and the Sakais. The former people, who 
in the north of Perak, use both blow-pipes and bows and arr«Wi^^K'‘ 
while the latter, who live in the southern part of the State 
blowpipes only. 

I recently visited TJln Selama, where some of the Seman^ ] 
and was taken by them to a place called Kuala Jah, at, 1 sS 
fe ^timate, 500 feet elevation, where I was shown, growing im/l 
' j virgin forest, within 100 yards of one another, two large;.1^ 
.prttees. The larger was about 5 feet in diameter at 5 feet 
XgMinnd, and had a trunk full 100 feet in height to the first ° 
had been tapped many times, the bark being deeply se£%& 
of 25 feet from the ground ; the spmller was^ 

^ Qyer. The terk externally is white,, and 
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^^sceZfra3^e^r' i?^,.S3tt^^:; 

“■V^iiv- orange-brown, and is very thick and fibrous. On cutiiiig. fee^j^ 
:^k-eaaiem iiito^the bark, the dirty wMtey-brown sap ran 

S^ringly out, and was conducted down palm leaves stuck on fo 
trunk of the tree with clay, into bamboos. The scores 
cut slanting alternately right and left, like what is known^ 
herring-bone stitching, with the lower ends of the scores pointing .C 
^£.4'^wards. At the bottom of each series of scores is put a lea^ 
y jff - Wime d to the bark with clay, to lead the sap which trickles 
down fete a hamhoo. We only succeeded in getting about 3 <»- 

the first day; but two days afterwards, by erecting a - -i;, 
"v ‘Scaffolding around the tree and extending the scores up the truidc' 

I' got about one pint. Three ounces of sap,- the Sejnangs said, 
esLOTigii "fco poisoa 100 blowpipe arrows. ^ 

^^Pbe.Kiip"baTiiig been collected, from tbe troes, a spafcnla-shaped. 
of wood was taken and heated over a clear wood fire, and a' 
Vj^Ehro^ quaniity of the sap poured on it and spread out with another . |f 
. ■? y but smsllor wooden spatula, and held over the fire till nearly dry, 

and the proci^ss repeated till all the sap was evaporated. There ^ 
>•■ ; ■ rcmainotl on the spatula a dark brown gummy substance, on which • ^ . 

the points of the arrows were rubbed three times, being dried 
■ vi"’' the fii-e between each application of the poison. This simple 
' process ciMiipleUsl the preparation of the poison ;.bnt as there are 
'■ sumiitirnes other t hings mixed with the Ipoh, I shall return to this 4y; 

■ ''’ y' part of the siihj('(;t again. f ^ 

■' ■ Thosap, wbieli I fomid to be bitter and biting in taste and 4; 

• decidedly acid to ti.'st paper, on exposure to the air quickly darkens 

4U'' to a brown colour-, and it yields when dried on a water-bath 29 per 
cent, of solid ipoh. This substance, if put thinly on a slip of glass 
I . \''T ‘and exainiiiod hy a microscope, is seen to contain numerous crystals 

. ' hiM ^ -‘.S 

V • of anLiariii. . 

« * * * '* * * ' 

■I What Gritfitli says about the poisonous properties of the Ipoh 

being derived fnrrn admixture of arsenic, was information probably 
y. derived fmin the .Malays, for the aborigines are quite ignorant <rf , 

”i', that poison, and, as Professor Einger points out, the action of ■r’f.g 
'.-U arsenic is very different from that of Ipoh, besides wliich an i m als p: 

■[ /, killed with ai-w;uic would be quite unfit for food. , 

■ * . I may here observe that it is the aborigines alone who use 4^ 

y' poisoneil weapons in the Peninsula. The Malays pat arsenic 

their krisos and spears, but it is employed solely with the view of 
• = -■ brin'ring out the damaskeening of tbe blades, and not as a poison, 

1% . ■ I have had one opportunity of noticing the effects of Ipoh poison. :^ 

f't on a human being. It ocenrred while I was descending a river 
UpTKsr Perak in 1889, and I made the following note at the 
fv -t‘ While unloading and carrying the baggage over the rocks : ^ 

■ poisoneil bio wpi fje dart fell out of a quiver and stuck into tbe 
-:?■ part of one of the men’s feet. It was at once pulled out , 

14*^ Semang Bijneezcd tbe wound to get out as much blood as j : : ** ^ 

M r then tied a tight ligature round his leg and put lime juic& 

V the wound. The man complained of great pain in the . , 

'Ml..: 
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l^'cKunps in the stomach, and vomited, but these symptoms soob' 
i ^ssed off. The point only went into the foot aboat one-third of [-/p, 

■' an inch, and the dart -was instantly pnlled out. The Senwngs saiii: 

? that had it gone deep into a fleshy part of the body it wooM haTe* ,i 3 ^^’ 

, eansed death.” 

■ The blowpipe darts are only about one-twentieth of an inch m f'Pf 
diameter, are sharpened to a fine taper point, and are poisoned fear 
, a length of nearly one inch and a half, the poison being 'pnfe «b 
• very sparingly near the point, so as not to interfere with thear 
penetrative power. A slight notch is often cnt in the dart 
below the poisoned tip, so that it may break off into the wound. 

. As previously stat^, besides the blowpipe darts, the SemaHgsi^?‘.^, 
nse hows -with poisoned arrows. These arrows have detachaUfesi^Jff} 
fore-shafts, with either barbed iron or hard wooden heads. These* ?2|' 
heads are about 2 inches long by f inch broad, and are thk^fc^;?^^' 
coated, except near the point, with poison. I have not seen 
effects of one of these arrows on an animal, but the SeamBgB,ij-^;j; 
amongst whom I lived on one occasion for about three months, sa®' 'Mr, 
that ttiey are able to kill pig, sambnr deer, wild oxen, and ev^er?^ 
rhinoceros with them, and as I have seen bones of these anin^b: 
at their camps, there appears to he no reason to doubt the trafib^^^* 
of the statement. It was asserted that a deer would drop in 
30 to 40 yards after being struck by an arrow, the rapidity of 
action of the poison depending on the vascularity of the p<Mtioat^S ' 
d the body pierced by the arrow. - 

I may here mention, as the subject has been referred to in - 

previous paper, that the. bark of the Antiaris is used, by both the^:>^: 
Semangs and Sakais as bark cloth. It is prepared as follows 
- A young tree is felled and cut into pieces of suitable length. Jiw '"' 
With a knife the outer portion of the bark is shaved off and.the' 
inner bark is beaten with bat-sbaped pieces of wood until it 0^'^ 

slip off from the stem. The barb is then put into running water, ■-•ii;' 
in which it is allowed to remain for the space of one month to 
it of the poison ; then it is beaten with wooden bats, on one bteft 
of which farrows have been cut at right angles to each othaTj'-’toUS 
produce a grain on the finished cloth. - 

As stated above, the Semangs sometimes mix other poiscms witoif® 

; the Ipoh. The plants from which these are derived are known W-^l 
the Malays as likir and gadong. In both cases it is the exprsssedfrS- 
. . juice of the tubers that is employed. The likir is an Aroid farfoagt^f 
r ing to the genus AmorphopJiallus, and the gdetong is a 
r dimhing yam belonging to the order Bioscoreaeeee. Botasie^t* ' 
r jspeeimens of both these plants have been sent to the Calcoi^r®’ 
ri^Botanical Gardens, bat identifications have not yet been re<^v^I?5^ 
flowering specimen of the gadmg I send with this j»per. It is fe 
f^nbable that the specimens of likir have been transmitted to 
^ Ur. Kmg, in which case they will be found numbered 3327. 

: The tubers are rasped up fine with a knife, and the soft maw 
l^ilato a piece of cloth, which is thenforcibly pulled tlm>ngh tw» V : ' 
M of stick tied firmly together a short distance apart, ro that . 
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-^i® Joicc, which is Tery acrid, is expressed withont commg 

with the hands. The juice of the likir and gadong ^^,. 

y «» obteined is' mixed with the Ipoh sap, and the mixtnre dried oni 
a wooden spatnla over a fire, and the arrows poisoned in the way;- ^ 

. that has already been described. _ (^■- 

,j; The tnbers of both these plants, which contain st^h in lai^e ; J.. 
piV ' <piantities, are cnt np into thin slices and suspended in a- basket in 
|S;iPmnsing w^ier and allowed to steep until the poison contained in, 
has been dissolved out. They are then cooked and eaten by 
'.’’the aborigines, and also occasionally by the Malays. 

The acrid juices of these plants are said not to be &tal by them- 
and the part they play when mixed with the arrow poison 
to cause local irritation, w-hich hinders wounded animals from 
p .scaping before the antiarin has time to act ; but all the Semangs 
^^ahd Sakaisihave asked have said that the pure Ipoh is more 
P'^adly than the mixtnre. 

bottle of ^udonj juice and another of Ziiir juice mixed with _'yr 
"^ ' pi^irits of wine are included in the collection accompanying this y- 

. TMhTMy P' 

The juice of the tubers of the gadong is decidedly acid when- 
fresh, it smells somewhat like raw jwtatoes, and is bitter and:. 

■ " 'astringent, producing a stinging sensation on the tongue, and 
^I'p.very unpleasant dry feeling in the mouth, which persists for a' 
coimderable tiine. The acidulated ^ce yields a yellowish-brown 
tjri precipitate to a solution of iodine in iodide of potassium. The- 
,^fe;prempitate re-dissolved in sulphurous acid and evapora^ yields 

branching needle-like crystals. The juice mixed with spirits, ^ 

*.’^^;fitered and evaporated to dryness and re-dissolved in dilute sul- 
iHi -'P^Wie acid filtered and evaporated again, also yields long branching 
;^^-^<g*ystal8, which have an astringent taste like the juice, and am 
i possibly the poisonous principle. 

. The freshly expressed juice of the Zi&iV tnbers is faintly ^id to 
V^ptest ;^^er. It smells somewhat like beetroot, and is acrid, and. | 
'^ ""Causes' irritation if it is applied to tbe skin. It appears not to ,7^ 
5 contain any alkaloid, as it affords no precipitate when a solution 

'•^' -lodiBe in iodide of potassium is added to the filtered and acidulated ^ J 
-'CyiSMSe, nor when the juice is just rendered alkaline by potash. 

• .V ■POtett distilled, the distillate smells like the juice, and is slightly , * 
C?,%ftlescent, but it does not cause irritation when applied to the ^f- 
: ! ' ’^in, or even to a wound. It tastes tbe same as it smells, and doo» ;t » 

' ifot injuriously affect tbe tongue. _ .L* *4 

; j i - To complete this inquiry into the sources of tbe arrow-poisons rn'M 
- ' the aborigines, I visited the district of Batang Padang, to asccart«n«^ 
how the Sakais prepare their poLson. As previously mentioned?^ 
♦J-i only use it on their blowpipe darts, as bows and arrows aw’i 

4 art employed by them. 

4 I visited two Ipoh trees, both of which were deeply scored 

5 V those in Selama. Tbe scoring of tbe bark was not, howevei^ s^ 

legnlar as with tbe Semangs, and I saw no sign of the heitt^^, 
Iwe method. The usual plan was to cut detached V-r’. * 


WJ*' 
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^'iiSsions, and the method of collecting the sap diffes atoj. 

alre^y described. ’ 

; Several pieces of bamboo are taken, and to each is fixed & 
wood, which is ingenionsly cut, so that when its chisel-sTiapj^^^ 
^jjiipperend.is applied to the bark of the tree below a score tte 
,^ 4 i^fcws, first down its npper surface till if meets a cnt 
.^*'5 which condncts it ronnd to the under surface, and so into fJiei if 
^?’bamboo receptacle. - ,• 

The sap being collected, two wooden spatulas are prepared ‘ 
v@’;'a piece of large bamboo split in half so as to form a small tron^^? 

~ ‘ and the sap poured into it. The larger spatula is heated over 
fire mid the sap ladled out of the bamboo and spread bn its heajted' 
surface by ndeans of the smaller spatula and dried, by being 
with the nncoated side over the fire ; it is then reversed ami 
spread on its upper or nncoated side, and when that is in its 
nearly dry again reversed, and a :^resh supply of sap put ah 
the surface first coated. This is repeated until all the sap has T 
inspissated. ' 

The darts are coated in the manner before mentioned, and = 
rf^' the poison is very hard and dry and wiU not softffli.by 
Ji, heated, a few drops of water are pnt on to the sjiatnla and 

hy means of a smaller spatula, with the poison until it acqa&b#^, 
tie right consistency to apply to the points of the d»ts. - 

The Sakai and Semang method' of foilrotinrr and preparing; the 
'poison are really the same, only di lb r'* " in deiiiih. The Safcaiis, ijV 
'i^.’. however, do not mix Zffor jmce viiib I'le Ipoli aitd the way ' 
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the gadong juice with it is not the same as that empli^^ 
the Semangs. Ibr this purpose the Ipoh sap is prepar^ as 
described and a piece of the gadong tuber is peeled and slie^ 
fine and placed in a joint of a bamboo, and ground np with wster^ 
by meaus of a wooden pestle. The fluid is then poured off amA'^Sf 
fresh water added and the process repeated. The fluid is 
boiled and filtered through leaves in which some fine 
bamboo are put. It is then evaporated in an open vessel ovori'J',,”* 
fire to the consistency of a thick syrup and mixed with the%diSrt%tW 
.~c ‘. proportion of three parts of Ipoh to one of gadmg. ' 

- Sakais living in the plains employ the Antiaris pbisoiths 

as the phmts from which it is prepared are low 
forms; but the Sakais.of the bills use a poison jwepared fipjh'Sfi’ 
three lull plants known as Ipoh aker, or root Ipoh, in contr^a^l^f 
‘\J.tinction to the Antiaris or Ipoh kayu (tree ipoh). These plants 
‘‘^y palled Ipoh aker, priial, and lampong. ■ ■ . J 

is a large climbing Sfrychnos, with a stem often as 101 ^^ 

3 inches in diameter. It has dark green, glabrous, oppo^^ 

_ '^^36, with three prominent longitudinal veins. The ‘ 

* i to be l^e and ronnd and to contain seeds about half an . 

i be reddish. It grows on iS-S 

H., , I have seen it at over 4,000 feet elevation, 

now procured were collected on Gnnong Batn 
J rpjjg portion of this plant from whi<^ 
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poison is exlKielwi is (lio taafe of tlie roots aaid low«r pafffe '■* 

Tt is often emplojed witlioiit admixtnre and is 
i^tpared as folio >v-s :— n* 

Ttic bark, wfiich is Imrnt sienna coloured, is scraped with fanT^iJC' 
/ fi'om the roots ; tht! s(;rapiiigs are put into a pan with water and*'^’ 
■>'“ Imiletl, the water is poui-ed off and filtered. Fresh water is added:’^. 

' to the hark, which is a^piin. boiled for some minutes, and the watege /Sj 
,, pourctl off a seeoiid (ittie. The exhausted shavings of hark are Vi 
t^ thrown away, and the filtered infusion, which is bright burnt 
if-eefidured, is reduced by hoibng in an open pan to a symp^ t ^3 
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f poured while hot into a bamboo, where it solidifies, it.' 


lie darts in the manner already explained and is said. 3.V‘ 
^naore powerful than the Antiaris, but is rendered quicker in’ /*;'' 
;'v-i^.acfion when rnixoii with the poison derived from the other two .7 & 
r iiDjant-s alKwe ineniioiusl. r'” 

these fi-niijf, is al.so a climber, growing on the hills. The ^7; 
ii;' ' hugest stern I have seen was li inch in diameter. It has opposite^, .jj 
l^iri^t- gH'cn (•jiiirc Io:i\es, but its flowers and fruit I have neither 

.nor Iwx'o able to get any description of. VChe young shoots ff... 

a very fine strong white, silky fibre My specimens weT6/.j; 
c<*ll®ehid on (Innong Batu Pnteb. The bark of the roots,: < 

■ is rather pale \ elIow in colour, is the part of the plant' > 
is employed in making the poison. This arrow poison is' 

" ' ■4tit| not to 1 ki so strong usJ-nfmm, but to be quite capable of fcillir ' 
Hscil by itself. i:j, 

third plant is called lampong and is also a climbing species of 
It has opposite, three-veined leaves like Ipoh alter only 
/ssfoocmsiderabfy smaller, and is stated to have similar fruit, 
^Jt/-giows lower down on the hills, my specimens being -jf 
lr«n the Che'roh hills. lake the two preceding plants, the ' 
of the which is white, is the part from which the 

■ iV .|'iotiioii is e.\ti'act(!d. It is said to he not so powerful as prual, but if 
is often, employ e«l by itself, 7^ 

I'" Jn making the mixed poison six parts of scraped Ipoh alter baA ^ 
.'^;'.'^s!!:e'takeii »o wbitdi is added one part of each of prual and lampong}^^ 
!^ck and Ibt! mixiure is exhausted with boiling water, filtered, and'/? 
'"^'^./ovapora.ted- in the .«ame way as has already been described, whPn 
.'7 -simp^ Ipoh aktr is treated. 

• ^./Jfc.was stateil by the Sakias that jlnh'arisand Ipohaher are rarelr* ''' 

; .if, ever mixed witli one another. The latter poison is saidtoretahi; 
■■■fta virulence, iu the form of an extract, for years. 
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New Gtimea. 


de^ateh from the Administrator of New Guinea (No. ^ 
August 4th, 1891, contains the following : — 
impression produced on my mind by the Kiriwina, 

■ ' ^ 3&' S. ; Longitude, 151° 4' E.) people and.couotiy fe d: 

to one; it does not appear to me that the popu’ '* 
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under 15,0(X) — ^indeed it may^ be mneh in excess of, that 


Sa many ways they are a long step in adyance of thn natix^ «■#- 

i’ ■ - *^1. I ^ It I t. I t t I rt _ _v ■'ST,," 
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noith-east coast at the next place touched at, Ctdlingwbod;^^,. 
In Kiriwina the position of chief is recognised and under-: ' r\' ' 
‘s^od. They are industrious and well fed, and physically they 
^^'i' -areof superior build. The men all wear the pandanusleaf ; 
i:,;/ women short petticoats. Giriba and Vakuta seem to be not^'- , 
r plaees for the manufacture of those latter, especially the fcindns^^ 
fl" for dancing purposes, which are dyed red, black, and white. - Tho ■■ 

, ardinary wearing petticoat is of simple nndyed leaves ; bufcwonie»'; 
seldom came near me in those, but generally donned tho 
petticoat, which is worn over the other. The diess petticoat ds.- .,''i Y- , 
’ fastened on the hip for ordinary wear, hut is. tied in front 
dancing. The men tattoo, but only slightly and in a mde 
hut delight in ornamenting the b^ies by small marks 
burning. The hair is nsually worn long, but many hare the headi‘i^^i' 
shaved, except a small ruff oC hair on the occiput. The mmri- - 
seldom wear shell ornaments, but many women have strir^ 
red glass beads. I saw no trace of cannibalism. The oatwai4^»|^ 

_ signs of mourning for the dead are much insisted on. -At 
I saw two young widows in one village who wore as- pend 
‘ from -the neck the lower jaw of the deceased hushan^ :i^ 
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ornamented with glass and shell beads. At another place a 
who had recently lost her hnslrand, whose jaw was probably ji|lX 
yet prepared for wear, was deeply covered over with 
' had some half-dozen straps, about an inch and a-half broadyfi^ 

t Y roTmd the body at intervals from the upper part of the 
, -f the hips. Young men, when they lose their mother, shave thehp^ 
heads and blacken the body until they have given the dea& fe^^' 

-- which puts an end to their season of mourning. After 
past, men sometimes wear one of the cervical vertebrse of 
departed one tied into the hair of the head, as is seen oceasio 
ii. Milne Bay. They cook in pots of clay, which they oBtwU^ 

- trading from Murna, Kitiva, and elsewhere. The women 
perform a considerable share of the work, but the men are 
vmeans idle. . On the whole, women have less influence and 
much less to say than is the case in many of the rndmr trfb^, 
the mainland of New Guinea. This is apparently a cona R^nwIij^ sjyy-- 
of.the superior position of the chief in the Kiriwina somal syB®Bi|i4t|3 
:T1^ men are skilful in the manufacture of fine wooden dishes ^ " 
howls in ebony and other hard wood, and their shields and 
tastefully made. They do not appear to know either 

such constant use in the neighbouring Good^dm^t 
gY3idand) or the how and arrow. 
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’’if 5 iThe following notes are extracted from “ T3ie AwTiiml 

Wew GTJiiie% Jtdy, 1890 to 1891 ” 

y-JxP- Native Dlalects. — Perhaps the mo.st interwati|^-:^.te 

vocabularies attached is that of the Dabn tong^^:;^;^' 
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'?■" ■■‘' ■ ' ...v 

' “i-fc - ' ' . - . - . . - ' 

‘'^ ateeaiuife of its geographical position and the sharp lines - V** , 

a^isKerone© hetween it and the Kiwai-Mowatta language, and 
• dMect ^oken at Saihai, Boiga, &e. These latter dialects artf 
's£- ..grrenin last ;par’s Annual Report, Many words in Hahn end in .’st, 
eonsraaant — g, 1, m, n, t, p, r, k ; and the ng is not uncommon,'- 
,y!r. In this irespect it more closely resembles the Saihai than tbe *’'*^ 
RSwai hmg^uage. ■ It is just possible that the roots of a few. 
m Poljn^an words may exist in Dabn, as perhaps “ papapi,” butter- 

Ry (but the more common word is nipurigan, so that papapi may-- Jfvj 
l4; ' he, mtroduced) ; “ngoi,” cocoanut. But such words as those for 
hand, cooking, pot, canoe, come, death, eye, hand, louse, 

- mother; river, sago, &c., seem to have no connection with the- 

which , generally denote those objects over much of the 
^;%:Baiafic and of the Possession east of the Gulf of Papua. So,' 
dement are the coast languages on the west of the Papuan guK 
those east of it, that it seems improbable that the western 
.,■5'',; dialectB can have given rise to the eastern, or vice versa. If they 
■>'<: ’.^had a common origin, it mnst have been very remote. , 

Inthe Domara-Mairu dialect words are generally the same for,. ^ 
are nnderstood at, both places when they are printed only 
; ^ ’ iHider one. The chief peculiarities of the Nada dialect will hn '# 
ifound on p. 132. It is interesting as forming the language spoken .k®’' 
't.ir.f-at tl» extreme north-east comer of the Possession. It will be 
- ieen tl^^ and Sinangola have strong afiSnities to- the central - W 
. and eastern langiiagtis of the Possession, as well as to the Poly-' 
ucaiari languages. It is somewhat surprising that Motn should 
differ 60 widely as it does from Toaripi, seeing that from time 
' ;.'iraiuemorial those tril)e3 have traded with each other. In trading 
:ikV'.,pper»tiGns, however, they seem to nse a jargon that is blended, 
'^C'®WHn'both laugnages. 

'lOd.) JfOTES OS THE liACGHLiN ISLANDS, BY WiLLLAM 
Teizlaff. — T he Langhlan group* consists of seven small islands. 

Iphe land is very poor, so that with the exception of the cocoannt 
^itle-else wul thrive.^ The popnlation is thns mostly dependent ■ 
for their subsistence on fish and other marine produce. All of the. "T5- 
. 'J^’ idands are to a great extent covered by cocoannt trees, most of - ^? 
i?f couverted into copra, which is the principal article of 41' 
ri^xitaAe-'Wi these islands, and wherein the natives are great experts. ; 'Sf 
■ are at present about sixty-two families, consisting of aboat,'^j^*' 

i -^^W sesslS, distribnted over the group. There is no actual chief 
’4^, iteffl^mised by the whole of the popnlation ; hut, as a rule, three 

- OT,fbH3: families build together and choose one of the oldest men 
; , , chief. There is also a house in each of the small villages 

■? ' .iapart for- the dead, also for the new-bom. 

\ principal articles of diet are cocoannts and fish. Thw 
|r 4^ Jsif ter are mostly caught with nets, or else dammed off amd 
I ?| atkte'^vhen the tide recedes. There ai-e also a few pigs kepi^«|^p| 

» '4:. i^ands, but they are only killed at feasts or burials, 

v4; . - ■ ' 

■■ . * (tat.9»20'S.; Long. 153= 3.'£.) . ' " 


, . ^hUhropuloyicai Miseellmwa and ?fem liool& ' ■ r ; 

food is i'Oiis((>tl or bf»i!(-<l. As Uio isliirids »ru by,’ *^' 

^^^te-‘i^aeroTis j'cefs, tliey are iiatiii-ally Die haiinf- of lai^c loJlisteTa, 
fisli, sliells, and otlior uiarinc animals, of which thej ar® ,' 
fond, jiikI which cotrsiitntc a lar^ri; proportion of their diet. '. "'V;- 
1 Of courao this is only durinjr fine or rnodnrafn weather : ofher^k’iiar • ' 

I";*,; - they dovoic the largest [lortion of rheir time to smoking, and- 

' '■ wlwiping. ■- .'Vii'- 

5.^/.'^ Yarns, breadfruit, sweet potatoes,' they traito^ WoofflkHfc; 
island ;^ they tisnally start from the end or Norember 


soHth.east, and return abont the end of December with the aoirSfe-^j 
west monsoons ; then there is a big feast for aboat fontteehf 


in which time, as a rule, all the food brought ocer 

then they return to their previous mode of living till the followfittg..?'^?'^^ 
year. The only break in their monotonous- life is the arrival 
ship. There is always a great uproar in the community afc a 
of any of them, when all the people collect together and sing-stnd.y.^l'yt^' 
ery all night. The corpse is brought to the dead house, and.lefk'l «■ 
there for five or six days. The nearest relations take watch 


until it is completely decomposed. Then the body is buri^' 

- for over a month and then exhumed, and the head and all 

. bones carefully put together and buried in the bush. " 

• Childbirth. — ^If a yon-ng woman is pregnant, she remains. 
her hnsband till labour begins, and then is removed to the ptee^^ 
i set apart for wnfinements. The yonng woman has then to 
Or large quantity of water bespoken by the sorcerer; then 
^ t believe that labour will be modified to a great extent. During abl 

- this time she is strictly watched by her relations and 

When the confinement is alxmt to take place, a , part of a cocdrti^tf*^^ 
tree is brought, and the woman has to sit on it, and birth ^WI^K 
'Tfi place in the usual course. Sometimes it does happen 

the mother suffers great pain, and it does not unfiequentlybap^^” " 
that the mother kills the child on these occstsions. The peo^s 
^. '^ surrounding her show little or no sympathy with eit.her;' Iwi'' , 
■^'■¥S shonld everything have ^ne off .satisfactorily, the woman has.t6'‘ ; 
^ remain abont eight days in the house till the iiavel string is dried’ ^ 
Then they make a large fire round the liomsi', -w liieh alraosb^ 
suffocates both mother and infant. After this all the relations opl' 
y r both husband and wife gather together and bring prcisents • 

':i ?4 f®®sts begin and continue for two days. Thu hiisliaud 
to the bouse, and the couple are rubbed well over with 
and then deck themselves with native ornaments and 
then are presmited to the gathering. Of course 


place on the occasion of the first-born, as the eldest 
Ks father’s place at his death. Sometimes it happens 

girls get enceinte; then they often resort to aboxtion' £ 

ij. »'■»« it f t 

• ’ (Lat.SfG'S.; Long. 1£2’4C'E.) T.'.A 
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■• '■■ jtfttiroikdtujie^l Jfn.ntl,lam<t niui Aem Hook&, , ■^;.a 

^s;&;««inV in Ae folIoVing maimer:— The girl' gee^to 
“*4ttother^or some ether eld woman who practises '«wt&cr^. 1^; | 

-,^ri ^as to lie oalier back, tbe 'woman presses m tne directM^.-;^ 
^ ihe Womb -tin ifc almost gives a lond report {dc% ^ 

^ chad is kaied-.' This practice is -not onlj smgktp:^ 

felt hy yonag married women also, who dread the pains • 

Secfced with chiid-birth. • j-w 

Vi. ”.. " t&iSsmcATTO’S or l^fATiTFS. — As there are ^ven differs. 

- islands so there are also m'vco different commnnities, which th^- ^^ 
oftH* Kuhms: ihey consist of the following :—l, Mere^ 

54 Hcliwauis; 3, Urkusts ; I, Kumuro ; 5 , Xn^ton; b, Fretock; V ,j| 
'JiiSiGS. If ever a, <listm-biiri.ce occurs, which not, nnfreqnently ^ 
% ^ happens between two or ihree of the Tillages, the others look on 

■ vi /.OF make iieaee. I n marriage they seloom or never marry in 

vill4.-. bat from any i.f the other of 
' "father has nothing whatever to do with the children ; they heto^: i . 

' tv’. ", to the mother. Should the father die, all his belongings, rach as % 

■ . ' ■ cowHinut t.n;e-s, Ae., go to his relations ; the children or mothey 

t'"' iiothiim. Should the mother die, the, children and relatives dmde:% _ 
. ; wfiile the hnsband gets nothing. The ^me law hol^ good -fw-^^ 


■■V..l* d«op, which seem to be the things most appr^iated by th^. 
i ■ ” There is also supposed to live an old woman m Wamaim, another 

. . ■ ’BHiaU- island, who is said to sleep six days ont eleven Sometim^ 

T. ’j^e IOCS to Warthenm to visit her parents. When she returns to 

■ ‘ the iianghlan Islands she ifften describes how pretty it is there, 

and she wished to remain in Warthenm; but her p ^ents wonid not 

idfew her, and tell her to return to her hnsband and family. 

. ./■ Si>oi{TS.--ln the time when most of the canoes leave for Wow- .,>« 

. fark Island those left behind -principally the women-^evote 

■ ’viSinc to various iimu.scmeiits. The principal of these m to make 
- ’^teat sandhill on the besich in the moonlight; then they sit on 

- ‘ and sing and defv the men to pnll them off. ' i?S> 

C.;-. At first the latter do not respond, but by-and-hy ^ey appe^^^ 

' V* by one. and make a similar sandhiD. Of conrse the numbei^^^, 

. ; -tost be eqnal on either side ; then both sides begin to ; s _ 

<C ‘. donly one of the men makes a dash and seizes one of the wom^^ 

’ tlien all her companions try to rescue her ; the men ^ goto asme.^.^ 

■ their side. A general wre.sfling then begins, which nsnaUy 

■ hi someone being more or less seriously injured. This , 

■\ ' from a European point of view is not very interesting, but seS^ 

< ”'«>'be the favourite pastime. 

'■'P < S*A-w vTEit. — Sea-water seems to play a great 

■ t BEtmtion of their food, ii.s they do not understand. 

Sracting the salt from the water. They also use it as . - 

' Te ’ . I-I , . A'-y.'-J 
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■ wiodiciTie, &(•. Thc! sf-ofriai;}! sc'irms i(> be the seat of alt aiin»e**i^7 
■ For instance, if tiie hnsband and »vifo have a slight disenssion, both" ' 
of them have to driuk salt water until their dispute Ls settlcid, ■ 

When a woman is fnaniiie she is also to drink a large quantity of.' 
it, as it i.s sripposed to striengthcn the child. No one is Itelieved to 
V die a natural death unless lie is killed ; if one should die through''' - ) 

■- sickbess he is certainly supposed to Iiave biien bewitehett, and i;-f 
iB<»tly the old women ai-e enhlireil wilh it, as they are sn[>|)oscd to 
. enter the body and bile ilie intestines with their teeth, or el.se put . f- 
a stone in the stomach. Should one get seriously sick ail the- ' 
friends and relations meet together anil make an inferiiaf noise tfr' ■ 
drive away the evil spirit. On these oreasions the dogs and 
s children join in, while the men throw sfiears in all directions, auif ’ ; 

7 the sick man goes “bung."’ * They art* also very superstitious as.' ■ 7 
7 rt^ards dreams ; what ilicy dream of at night they firmly helicrc • 
will take place. They arc very frightciu'd of death in spise of thaj'. ..r?' 

7 happT times hpld out to them at Wartheum. Should anyone,,, 
have toothache or headache he has to hold a piece of tortoise shell,. 

- in bis month until he is relieved. Stoniach-achos and headaches ,V4 
77 are also supposed to come fi-om the stomach ; in those cases an oH ' 

; woman is generally called in to extract the stone. The first pro^ 

$ ceeding is to chew betel nut, the next to pas.s a charm over; 

7-^ spot ; then the old woman gently passes her hand over the paiiiMf'>i''^7 
part, and usually on the third or fourth inovenient a stone 
i.f-;, from her hand. To expose this has been a difficult matter, as no 
7 was willing to come forward to dispute it. '■ 

The Moos. — T he moon was foi-merly part of the earth, and ns'-' 
at present considered to be an old woman; the stars are also hwl ,, 

- old women to whom admittance to Wartheum has been refused,?' .*-. 4 ^' , 
and whose punishment it is to watch the moon. In olden times ; 
f'. ,the woman used to keep the moon in a basket and guard it i 

p7* jealously, even from her children ; then when she wentoutatB^^’7,y^ 

7«« she open^ the basket and by the moonlight was guided on 7? 

- visits to Wartheum. As long as the children were small all 
7’ well, but as they grew up her disappearance at night and the-l^fc^-,,^. ' 
-following her roused their suspicion. They watched and- salr 
7 . the mother put the moon (“ debnkon”) in her basket. They 7 

;7 , spoke to the mother about the light and asked her to let thempe^ -‘S-‘ |l 
'i ■ it. She at once got very angry, and told them not to inquire, ratpi^^ '74 




it. She at once got very angry,^and told them not to inquire.; '74: 

it any further; but as they persisted she suddenly rose in 

since which time all nations have a moon. The stars are snppase®?^^?^ 

to watch the moon so that the old woman is unable to replace 

in her basket ; otherwise they would have no moonlight for 


and dancing. Whenever they see a shooting star, 
make a great noise, as they believe that it is the old woman 
the moon come down to the earth to catch somebody to 
7 ^4©r place so that she might go to Wartheum. < - 

%i ■■ — In olden times there 'wei-e seven old women KviBg'-iilfS 

■r^PooSark Island in harmony. , They used to till their gardeno'*^® ■,! 
Ts-i-sitotmi n happy life; tlve. only drawback they had 'waa the 
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fire, ia constMjnonco of wfiieh thcj’ suffercitl f^caUv' fporu 
mrtiSi, -AS Uioy had to oat tholr food raw; l)ut r)tio of thoia fcne^iJ 
ii' V the stMsret of makir.fr firc>, wlitcli kept her in frood licaltli, a® 

■was able to oook her food; for a lon}^ lime sho kept her 
from the others, hut evoiiloally they fimiul out and f^ot very angry^ :jf’ 
with her and left her. They said, “you are preedy ‘schi^ni. M 
TittJ oihpi's ihoTi left ootMurk Fsliinii hikI soLi-Ioti cut tiic liangi^ 

Ians, rank of whi<^h islands boar their namos, yi/.., ^Teres, 

Konioi-o, Kiinitliau, Tretock, and l^bes. It is also the haHt tO; 
give yo-nng bovs tbo houd ol a siiakti to cat, ti) make tlient 

and fl^arloRS in warfare. . -kt j ^ 

Aboiiginal (lialects or Hula s, Oomara-jiairu, JJabii, JNaoa, 

Nala, Siusinpolo, and Toiiripi are piven, lli<! system of ort^ 

. graphyheinplhatiulo{ited by the Itoyal (Jeopraphical Society, &c. 

“Scicitce in Plain Language. Evolution. Astronomy, ■ 
Stood, Physiology, Ac.” J5y William Ihirham, F.ll.S.H. (Adani i ;i^ 
■and Charles l»a(;k, 18»l.) Hvo. pp. !:>:$. Tlie author in the pre- 
faeiisiafes that Iho work is iiitende»l for “ iutelliperit and thotiplit-;-^;^S< 
fnl i*ople who have not the time, nor perhaps the inclination to read 
Hj«nilarscicnlilie works, hut wlu) never, hete.ss would he pladtoknow 
iho <n«neni,lr«!sults of seientifie invest ipat ion if that knowledge conld,> 

.he imparted to thorn in plain every-day Innpuagc without too . .m.. 
mach detail.” The scheme of the work is well earned out, the 
' ^ artic.loa heinp on natursil selection, protoplasm, colour, ' 

■'’.^''■ ■Tmovement, the .snn and moon, the earth, stars, lu'hula'. Ac., planets, - 
astronomical speculations, tides Ac., fisnls, and physiology. 

■ ' ■ u niogitirngji y and the Influence of Seosons upon couduct.” 

: Jiy Albert, Leiringwell, M.l). (Swan Sonnenschein, 1892.) 

•■i; 'ftvo.' pp. IfiO. The' volume amtains two essays, the first is 'W 
’ .(finroted to a cousidcratiou of illegitiinuto hinhsin the different 
of the Uritish Isles, the' second being an attempt to 
to the reader certain phenomena of periodicity in human - ,T^ 
f^^'^^do'et and mental disease, which, although for many jea.vs,-f^ 
'. ^!BaiJia^ to studeiit.s, are still comparatively unknown to rtoe 
g^eral public. The work contains a large amount of statistics^. 7 ' 

■ ^ the coloured diagrams appear to have been very careful^^i^^-^ 

‘ " Twepared. On page 12 a table is given, “Of each thonsandf.j, 

' ' ' Uildrcu boT-n in England, Scotland, and Ireland, how many were^-« 

■ iUeiritimatei'” The numbers for 1889, were Ireland 
England 46, Scotland 79. 

«The Faiths of the Peoples” By J. Fitzgerald 
‘ Oiondon : Ward aiul Downey, . 1892.) 2 vols., 8 vo., pp. vi, 

•. vi 218. In this work, which is nnfortnnately controversMfvSp 

■ ' toiuf. iir. "Moiloy dc'serihes visits to some seventeen ont of ‘ 

;■ handred and odd places of worship on the list of the 

V General. Judaism, The Children of Islam, The Irran^^: 
Soathcottiaiis, and tlu! Comtists are amongst those sects desm^ 
in the first volume; while in the second volume, the ant^r . 
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1 -^ /i**? e*p»rnci^ct's of the Rwcdonborjriaiis, the Qtiakcrs, the Salvsi^‘^“ 
v'», ■ ^™i*J' 7 _fhe fcioventli Day liapttsls and oLhirrs. The, book is exoeo^-'l 
.'•"ob' 'nten;stin}j and h>JI written, but, it ciinnot bo eoiisidered. jihf'- 
aeientilk^ and the author’s stetements are -not inSrari^SS 
'ESr# he relied upon; he has, however, evidently tried to write ’iW ?!« 
and if he has not altogether succeeded, it is hat one 
^ of the immense difficulty of the subject of religioa fi^iha 
. ^tiientific point of view, and shows how necessary , it is that' alt ' 
a^spunts of “ services,” “ceremonies,” or “ ritual,” should he fro?* 
i>the pen of an educated believer in the particular form of 'iworshi^ 
which they profess to describe; matatis'jnttianJf?, the same remasit:k',t'? 
apply, of course, to the investigation of the religions of “ sav aged 

“^gypfiaa Spence from Qie Monaments mwi; Itodsiiit- 
Books treated as a General Introduction, to tiie E“ ' ' 

Science” By Y. E. Johnson.* (Griffith^ and Farr4i.^ 

0^: - 8vo, pp. 198. The three questions which the author sdts * 

^ 4 .\^fo answer are: (1> What was the amount of scfentifie.infei, 

* posseted by the. Egyptians ? (2) What were the meana' yjh 
they or others, as the case may be, acquired tMs 'km^ltn 
W^ this knowledge, small or great, entire]^ of 
? Thp state of knowledge' in aneihnt- 
gf” regard to astronomy, mathematics, medidne, ewgtf,. 

.^5 *^^*^***7* natural philosophy, and cognatp sciences meaiej 

^f..,..,^nsid6red, and the latter part of the work describes' the fo^ 

'- ■tion of the Alexandrian school, science during the midiilea^i^' 
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the dawn of modern science. 

fi' of Psychology.” By Wffliam James, Profek^^ 

■or Bsycimlogy in Harvard University. (hfacmillan.V ' 
ll' pp. 478. The volume consists of an abridgment of the an 

“ The Principles of Psychologj^ ” in order to makS'i 
more directly available for class-room use. The definiticHi''h 
^ in the words of Professor Ladd' as- 

dracription and explanation of states of consciousness as 

tf^ted under the headings— sensation in general, i^r « 
§~^‘,,hedrmg, touch, motion, functions of the brain, habit, the^lp'^i 
... reasoning, will, &c. The author 

y datog^t at i^sent psychology is in the Cdeilf 
of physics before Galileo and the laws of motion 
.;^-^emjstry ^ore Lavoisier and the notion that mass is preseii'^i?l 
al reactions. The work is well indexed. ^ 

,^‘The Evolution of Mind in Man.” By H. M. Me”* 

K^n .F an!.) Svo. pp. 48 . The author states that tha 
;^^nds to iHi a serious eontribution to natural scienee who 
merges into inofnpliy.sies and philosophy. On the pfacti^- 
FWJ^side notice is also taken df the Ligious 
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' • . '■ Akthi'opoiof/ic'it MisRelkinea and New liookn: ■' 

“Chinese Characteristics.” T$y ArMiur IT. Smith. (.T! ^ 

■ I’anl.) iJvo. pp. 4-"27. The work <l(‘als fully -with msKiy i 5F: 
•char'SMit.wistics of the (’hijioife, but “ the reader is waruetf 
,-ilK'se papers siiti uot iiii.eudc'd to Ik; ^n'oefiilisations for. a 

fiih[>in>, Bor yet comprehensive ab.--tra<!ts of 4\hat. foreigners 
■oijservetl and e.vperienecd. What they are intended to bo 
"merely a notation of tlus imprc'ssion w hieh has Ikk'h m®de npffll-|i 
one observer. ... It has been .saiil that there aTK? six indicst^si^' 
tion o£ tho in»>ral life of a corrimiinity, either «)f which is signiftA^l 
cant; wlieii ilit'y all agrta; in their t.e.«l imaiiy they rford 
> . infallible test of it. s true chanu-ter. These are: (1) ihecondifcBSif^^' 

of industry; ("2) the social habits; (d) the position of the wonMmvjp- 
and the cirarjctt'i- of iiie family'; (-1) the orgsiiii.saiion of govern-^,' 

■ inonU, and the cliaraOer of the rulers; (•')) I he state of pufcdfe"'S;’ 

' ''cdotst-tion ; ({>) the praelieal bearing of religioiis worsl^ ' 

' 'actual, life. In tlie discussion of the various characteristics of the 

■ Cfaiiufsc which have attract(H{ oiir noiiee. eacli of the foregoing 
’ points has been itieideniaily illiisf nited.” The anlbor 

t';,.'. "thg experience of IS years tt» bt'ar on ihe subject, with which ho-j^' 

V i appears to be very fully ac(iuaii:ie(l. 

V I* ' ' " a 

' ; i “ The Philology of the English Tongue.” lly John Earle, ;| 

* / "M. A. , Profesor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford, 5th 
..Edition. (Oxfoid, at the Clarendon I’rt'ss.) 8vo. [)[>. 744. Tbe's^ 
i in tho. preface to the first edition states “There are 
' - 'j^l.«i!ief;-vt»ys of entering npon a scientific study. One is by way of, ■ f5r 
' .principles, and the other is by way of elements- . . . The 

other ( latter) iriel hod is by the examination of a single language 
'[ the course of treatment follows the order of -natural . 

f ; growth; introducing the principles in an occasional, an incidental . Ji 
5 ; manner, Just as I hey hapjwn to he called for in the course of the 

inve.stigatiorr. If iho object language be the learner’s own, 

'4 Temacular, this couise w ill be something like climbing a mountain- 
‘|7 ' •' where the slope is easiest. When this path is chosen the completey;'^ 

f ebiB|»ct view of principles as a whole will be deferred untib^^' 

b" such time as the learnor shall have reached them severally by’:^ "' 

. ■ WOansof facts which lie wiihtn his own experience. It is npo*!/; 

/' this, which may he called llie elementary method that the pre^iA^,7,' 
.^ynauual has been ronslmeted. . . .” The titles of the secti«^^.^V 

j into which tJie work is divided are: A historic sketch of the 

^ . and fw'mat ion of the Knglish language; of the alphabet; spelJi^i* 

\ , -and prtmunciiilion ; of interjections; of the partsef sp^ch*.'’,; ' 

■ verbal group ; of presontivo and symbolic words; the no^groop^',^ 
f ^tihe mnnorals ; the pi’onoii n grouj* ; of prepositions ; of conjunctioi^^’' 

i)£ Syntax; of conifMiuiid.s ; of prosody. Three very .. 

|>i:ei«rcd indices aie added. “The position which oar lafij 
j assumes in the compai-ative scheme is remarkable and 

, Starting as one of the purest and least mixed of langua^, ^ 
coiuc to be the most composite in the world. And the ,] 

•greatness of tho English language is inseparaWe 
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' .ebaractei'ist'.ic. J dinj'UH^cs thcro may be whick sBi^»asS:c»*s- 
liis or that (quality, but there is none wkich'nnites iit ' 

' ' many griat ((iiaiitu's, none in which fimotions so tHrerse »wJf| 

■ '•'t i‘ various co-operate harmoniously', lunKs which displays so 

. compass of the powers and faculties of hiunan. speech.” . 

-f K'>'. - > “Marris^e andDisease, a Study of Heiedi^ aud 
V .. , important Family Degenerations.” By S. A. K. S|ea«haBt;;^*‘ 

M. I)., Jioridon. (Kcgiiii l*aul, Tri'iich, Trabnerand Co., 

V’<“: 1892. pp. viii, .‘12(i. In this work the author draws 

the large amount of physical and mental disease whudi /existe i 
‘ amongst ns, due to the hereditary tiansmission of pathol<^pieSkl ‘ ,;. •'¥ 
taii»ts,arising from the deteriorating infinonce-s of civilisation. In 
*^;v primitive states of society, natnre tends to eliminate these eoh^ 
«litions, owing to the large number of weakly persons who -pemK,, 

^ in the struggle for existence ; bnt among highly civilised, nations,; 

this safeguard is greatly lost, and by the care bestowed on 
weak, inherited pathological defects are more or less fos^red.' 

While the greatest care, is taken in improving the breed of bkr 
domestic animals, very few persons appear to give any attesntida. 

0,7. to what may be called the physical, moral, or mental inTkeritamco 
' of onr children; indeed the ignorance of even the so-caHed 
educated public of the laws of hereditary transmission, 

' applicable to themselves, is appalling. The author hopes flist' 
when young persons are acquainted with the responsibility restmg'' 
npon those of them who are suffering from diseases which will-.'-'^vu" 
inevitably be transmitted to their posterity, some of them, at. 
least, may be induced to pause before becoming the means of 
calling into exifstence creatures doomed to sorrow and suffering,^ ' 
and nltimate extermination. .Again, there is a much larger claBs. 
in whom the pathological taint is mnch less strongly marked, who 
by the selection of suitable partners, may give origin to a faSrIy ;■ '• 
healthy progeny ; to this class be considers iustmetion as to hoir 
they should act, of great importance. ; 

W^ith these aims in view, the anthorfirst explains what ismeaBfe./^'^^'' 
by heredity, and then treats successively of the causes of . 

tions in f^ilies, acquired character's, the tendency to reversion,. 
and to build up new characters or, in other words, erolntioh. Ho . i'? . ^ 
apt proceed to consider the laws of heredity, and heredity Sa 
disease, beginning with heredity in insanity, and the consequ^rSB^.^-'^i 
FS*’. disease exists. Marriage in relatkm to 

drunkenness, epilepsy, syphibs, deaf-mntism, cancer, tnbercnW^>l 


.... are successively dealt with. 

marriages and tbe evil effect thev ptodu^^ 
offspring resulting from them are pointed 'out - 
jSf^aar effect of marriages late in life npon the progeny and 
influence in such cases may best be neutralised, 
g?,to^dered. Consangnineons marriages are also discussed by thfe^U 
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so long us ihcie is no taint present, and indeed, may cvra be '^fy 
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means of deyeloping TalTiable cliaracters whict 'would otbterwise 
be very liable to disappear. Sncb marriages are in aU 
dangeroas and not to be advocated for the reason that few families 
are physiologicalljr perfect (most having some hereditary temt ) , 
and that the introdnction of fresh blood has a veiy beneficial e^ct 
upon the family or race. 

The anthor concindes his work with a chapter each on Instinc- 
tive Criminality, and on some of the less important hereditary 

affections. _ . a- - 

The work as a whole is interesting and instinctive readingj 
bnt whether its perusal will have the effect of mflnencing tlm 
course of life of any to whom what it contains applies, is doubtfrf, 
as in most of these cases the future has, we are afraid, to take 
care of itself. (J. G. G.) 

“Yorkdiire Folk-Talk.” By M. C. F. Morris. (Frowde). 
8vo. pp. 408. The scheme of the work is best explained by the 
following extract from the author’s preface : “ Not only am I 
desirous of gathering together any lingering traces of by^ne 
words, but also of collecting peculiar Yorkshire phrases, sayings, 
modes of expression, and grammatical usages. Far less has been 
■written about these than about mere dialectic v^abnlaries, and yeti 
think it will be admitted that to a Torkshireman at all evei^ 
they possess a certain interest.” The volume deals fully 'with the 
grammar, pronunciation, folk-talks, Danish comparisons, customs, 
superstitions, <fcc. A full glossary is given. 

“A Primer of the Gothic Language.” By Joseph Wright. 
(At the Clarendon Press.) 8vo. pp. 247. The work is an efemen- 
tary grammar written on the Imes of the authors “Old and 
Middle High German primers.” A short list of the most impor- 
tant works relating to Gothic is given, together with a glossary of 
aB the Gothic words in the text. 

New Fnglish-Italian and Italian-English Dictionary 

containing Commercial, Scientific, Technical, Military and 
.Nautical terms. By B. Melzi. (HiKchfeld.) 8vo. pp. 608. 

Collections for a Lexicon in Luganda and English and 
’BngliB'h and Luganda. By P. O’Flaherty (S.P.C.K.) 8vo. 
pp. 41. 

The Naturalist in La Plata. By W. H. Hudson. (Chapman 
and Hall.) 8vo. pp. 388. Illustrated. The volume contains^a 
series of most careful notes on the fatma of La Plata ; some of 
more important chapters relate to the pnma, some curious wiin^ 
weapons, mimicry and warning colours in grasshoppers, the death- 
fe^ning instinct, horse and man, &c. The illnstiations are 'well 
reproduced, and there is a good index. 

Easter Island, Smithsonian Report, 1888—9, pp. 447—552. 
plates. By W. J. Thomson. The paper is the result of the visit of 
VOL. Y^rr. 2 M 
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tie XT.S. vessel “ Moticatt,” in 1886. A most careful and exliansiLve 
description of the island, its antiquities and inhaltitants is given smd 
the ainsti-ations leave nothing to be desired. The author states, 
with regard to the statues, “ The images were designed as eflSgies 
of distinguished persons and intended as monuments to perpetuate 
their memory. They were never regarded as idols, and were not 
venerated or worshipped in any manner.** A careful aeen- n-n t jg 
rfso given of the ancient language. 

“Jonmad the Anthropological Society of Bombay,” 

vol. ii. No. '5. On some festivals to village goddesses, by ]P. 
Fawcett. — Mantrams, spells, amulets. — “ The Times of India” oa 
the ^e of consent controversy. — The pongal feast. — The recent 
Boyal mam^’e^at Eolhapore. No. 6. On Hasivisr women who 
through dedication to a Deity assume masculine privileges. By P. 
Fawcett. — Tables of caste measurements, by E. J. Kitts. — ^Hindu 
matrimonial rites in Madras, by C. P. Sreehnrry Naidoo. 

Proceedings of Die Boyal Society of Victoria, voL iii. (NW 
Senes.) Anthropology in Australia, by A. W. Howitt— *1310 New 
Britain currency or shell money, by R. H. Rickard.— The Dokdnk 
association of New Britain, by R. H. Rickard. 

Poceedings of the PhUosophical Society of Gb^w, voL 
xsL, On language, by F. Max Miiller. — Iceland ; some spcioh^ical' 
and other notes, by James Mavor. — An inquiry into the nature of 
heredity, by WiUiam Wallace. 

Folk-Iiore, vol. ii. No. 4. Notes on the religion of the Apache- 
Indians, by Capt. J. G. Bonrke. — Samoan stories, by Hon. J. 
Abercromby. 

The American Antiquarian, vol. xiv. No. 1. The water cult 
among the Mound builders, by S. D. Peet.— The antiquities of 
i>ntisii Colombia, 

Bulletin de la Society d’Anthropologie de Bmxelle^ vol 
IX. A new prehistoric village in Hesbaye, by M. de Pnydt ii 
plaM.) The prehistoric station of I’Hermitage at Hnccorgne by 
MM. Doraal and Tihon (1 plan). — On some dolmens in Belgrum 
and specially these of Weris and Forrieres, Iby M. Cloquet.— Notes 
on stone iinplements of the quaternary period, by M. Cels (1 plan) 
— ^pWion of gi-ottos in the valley of the Mehaigne, by M. 

religions heUefs in the stone age, by M. CtoUet 


change of the animal into 
hj G. de Lapon^.^ ' skulls feom Lara^, 

TTia » France (continued). — ' 

_ of Justice wA«uent%ypt,by 
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Antliropology at tbe Committee of Revision. The Pre-Colnmhian. 
Ethnography of Venezuela ; the Goajires Indians, by Dr. ilai- 
- cano. — Popnlar superstitions ; passing a sick child across the 
trank of' a tree, by Berenger-Ferand. — Typical arrow-points from 
Fere-en-Tardenois (Aisne), by E. Vielle. 1891, Part 1. The 
Oraugs-Koubous, by Capt. Zelie. — The small birth-rate in France, 
with numerous tables. — The administration of Justice in Ancient 
Egypt (continued), by Olbvier- Beauregard. Part 2. Prehistoric 
flint workshops at Liercourt and Erondelle (Somme), by O. 
Vauvilie. — The small birth-rate in France (continued). — ^Pre- ; 
Columbian Ethnography in Venezuela, with notes on the Cuica-s 
and Timotes, by Dr. G. Marcano. — Prehistoric flints from the 
Ardeche, by Dr. P. Raymond. — -Discussion on the small biith-rate 
in France (continued). Part 3. The whistling language of the 
Canaries, &c. 

Bevne M^isuelle de I’Ecole d’Anthropologie de Paris. 

1892, part 2. Prehistoric record (3 plates), by G. de Mortillet. 

“ BnUetm de la Soc ete d’Anthropologie de Lyon,” vol. ix, 
1*10.2. On the discovery at the mines of Pranal of sev eral pre- 
historic shelters, by A. Brihat (illustrated). 

“ On Crude Jadeite in Switzerland.” Dr. A. B. Meyer sends 
the following note on hi? communication on pp. 319, 3'iO : — On 
page 320 of my note (line 11) it was erroneouhly stated that a 
pebble of nephrite had been found on Heligoland. It must have 
been near Stnbbenkammer in Rttgen that this piece (which is 
now in the Academical collection in Saxony) was found in the 
year 1876. The microscopical investigation has proved that it 
belongs to the same type ot nephiite as the celebrated block from 
• Schwemsal in Prussia. All boulders in Schwemsal tis well as on 
Rugen are of Scandinavian origin and the four crude pieces of 
nephrite which are now known as coming from Northern Germany, 
namely, Stnbbenkammer, Suckow (near Pnuzlau), Potsdam, and 
Schwemsal lay in a direction N.N.E. and S.S.W. from each other 
when found. This is exactly tbe same direction indicated by all 
bonlders in Northern Germany which are transported by ice from 
Scandinavia. (See particulars in my piper, “Neue Beitrage zur 
Keuntniss des Nepbrit und Jadeit,” in Abb- u. Ber. des K. Zoo.. 
u Antb.-Eth. Mus. zu Dresden, 1890, 1891, No. 4, p. 6 et seq.) 
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New Guinea, 200 ; “Crozet’s Voyage. , ! 
to Tasmania, New Zealand, the 
Ladrone Islands, and the Ph i t h - , 
pines, in the years 1771, 1772^ 
(rev.), 205; “The Aelanesianst 
Studies in their Anthropology and\ 
Folk-lore,” (rev.) 206; HereiKtary’ 
Short-sight — “Journal of the Asiatie ' 
Society of Bengal”—* Proceeding 
of the Asiatic Society of BengM ” — • 
*‘The American Antiq uarian ” - — 

“ Proceedings of the Boyal Somc^ et ’ 
Edinburgh,” 209; “Journal of the ; . 
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Rf^alSodety of Hew Sonth Wales ” 
— •“ Trassactions of the CaDadian In- 
stitute” — “ Proceedings of the Eoyal 
Geographical Society ” — “Archeolo- 
gical and Ethnological Papers of the 
Peabody Museum” — “Proeeedingsof 
the Eoyal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland” — “Internationales Archiy 
fur Ethnographie ” — ^“Arehiv fur 
Anthropologie,” 210 ; “ Die Drge- 
sehichte des Menschen ” — “ Eevue 
Mensuelle de I’Ecole d’ Anthropo- 
logie de Paris ” — “ L’ Anthropologie” 
— “ U.S.Bureauof Ethnolo^,” 211 ; 
on Cfrude Jadeite in Switzerland, 
319; The World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, 1893, 320 ; The use - of 
Sledges, Boats, and Horses at Burials 
in Russia, 321 ; History of Opium, 
Opium Eating, and Smoking, 329; 
“The Inscriptions of Cos” (rev.), 
332 ; “ The Eskimo Tribes, their 
distribution and characteristics, es- 
pecially in regard to language ” 
(res.) — “ L’Homme dans la Nature” 
(rev .) — “A Concise Dictionary of 
the Korean Language” — “A note 
on the Age of Marriage and its 
Consummation, according to Hindu 
religious law,” 333; “Behtir Pro- 
rerbs” (rev.) — “The Status of 
Woman in India ; or, a Handbook 
for Hindu Social Reformers” — “The 
Hindu Law of Adoption ” (rev.) 
— “ Myths and Folk-tales of the 
Russians, Western Sclars, and 
Magyars ” — “ The Silk-goddess of 
Chua and her legend” — “ Brahman- 
inm and Hinduism ; or, religious 
thought and life in India ” (rev.), 
334 ; “ The Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal” (rev.), 335; “ Legendary 
Fictions of the Irish Celts,” 341 ; 
“Anthropological Religion” (rev .) — 
“ The ReM Japan ” (rev .) — “ Trarels 
in the Mogul Empire, a.d. 1656- 
1668,” 312; “The Right Hand: 
Left-handedness” — “Popular tales 
of the West Highlands ” — “ Across 
Thibet” (rev .) — “Egypt under the 
Pharaohs” (rec.),343; “Journal of 
Researches into the Natural History 
and Geology of the countries visited 
during the voyage of H.MB. 
‘ Beagle ’ round the world ” — “ Teu- 
tonic Mythology” (rev .) — “Synopsis 
of Old Engush Phonol(^y ” — 
“Grammar of, the Bengali lan- 
gn^e,” 344; “Education and 
Heredity — “ The Supernatural?” — 


“ Proceeding of the Royal Colonial 
Institute ” — “ Transactions rf the 
Canadian Institute ” — " Sovaml of 
the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland ” — “ Folk-lore ’ “ Bulletin, 
de la SOci^ de Borda ” — “ The 
American Antiquarian,” 345; “ The 
Amcriian A nr,lin)pologist” — ^“Revue 
ifeiisiu'llc dti I’Eisrlc <i’ -Vnthropolo- 
giede Paris” — “Bulletin de I’Aca- 
demie des Sciences de Cracovie ” — 
“ Examination of a Theory of the 
Mental Constitution” — “Delagoa 
Bay ” — “ Maori-Polynesian Cmn- 
parative Grammar ” — TransaeGonn 
of the New Zealand Institute,” 
346 ; -Language as a test of mmital 
capacity, 413 ; Slavonic Folk -tales 
about the sacrifice of one’s own 
children, 456 ; Family lif e of the 
Haidas, Queen Charlotte Ishinds, 
470 ; Ipoh poison of the Malay 
Peninsc^ 476 ; New Chiinea, 
481 ; “ Science in plain language ” 
(^rev.) — “Illegitimacy and the 
influence of the Seasons uptm con- 
duct” (rev.) — “The F^hs of the 
PTOples” (rev.), 487; “Egyptian 
Science Horn the Monuments and 
Ancient Books treated as a General 
Introduction to the History of 
Science” (rev.) — “Text-book of 
Psychology” (rev.) — “The Evoln- 
tion of Mind in Man” (rev.), 
488; “Chinese Charactmrist^ ” 
(rev.) — “ The Philology of the, 
English Tongue” («».), 4^; 

“ Marriap and Disease, a Study 
of Heredity and the more important 
Family Degenerations” (rec.), ^ 0 ; 

“ Yorkshire Folk-tdk ” (rev.) — “ A 
Primer of the Gothic Lm^nage” 
(rev ) — “ New English-Italimi and 
Italian-English Dictionary” — -“ 001 . 
lections for a Lexicon in Lugan^ 
and English and English aral 
Lnganda” — “The Naturalist in La 
Plata” (ree.) — “Easter Idarri” 
(res.), 491; “ Jonmaiof the Anthro- 
pological Society of Bombay” — ' 
“ Proceedings of the Royal Socie^ 
of Victoria ” — “ Proceedings of the 

Philosophical Society of Gla%ow” 

“ Folk-lore ” — “ The American An- 
tiquarian “ Bulletin de la SociAe 

d’Anthropologie de Bruxelles” 

“L’Anthropologie"— “Bulletnrs de 
la Soeiete d’AuthropologiedePhiis,” 
492 ; “ Revue Mensuelle d'Eecde 
d’Anthropologie de Paris”— “Bnl- 
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de Lyon,” 493. 
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35 ; discussion (l>r. Wilberforee 
Smith, Mr. Walter Coffin, Dr. 
Garson, Mr. Gblton, Professor 
Rower), 37. ■ 

at South Kensington, 32. 

Anuchin, D., the use of sledges, boats, 
and horses at buriala in Kussia, 
321. 

244. 

Arrow poisons, 476. 

Atkinson, G. M., 3, 104, 109, 215. 

Austxalia, population of, 7A 


B. 

Baker, Grenfell, 83. 

Balfour, H., 109, 215, 348. 412. 

Barber.H.M., on the perforated stones 
of South Africa, 302. 

Beames, J., “ Grammar of the Bengali 
language,” 344. 

Beaufort, W. M., 396. 
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Empire, i.D. 1656-1688,” 342. 

Bettany. G. T., “ Darwin’s voyage of 
the ‘Beagle,’” 344. 

Bhandarkor, E. G., “ Age of Marriage, 
according to Hindu law,” 333. 

Bonaparte, Prince Louis Lneien, 408. 

Bonvalot, &., “Across Thibet,” 343. 

Borneo, natives of, 110 ; magic, 110 ; 
manangs, 114 ; burials, 120 ; the 
salong and khrieng, 123 ; festivals, 
125 ; womenfolk, 127 ; courting, 
129; prohibited degrees of mar- 
riage,' 133 ; discussion (Dr. E. B. 
jyior. Dr. E. H. Codrington, Sir 
Hugh Low, Mr. Coutts Trotter, 
Professor T. Eupert Jones) , 134. 

Bouverie-Pusey, S. E. B., 29, 86, 97. 

Bovallius, C., “Nicaraguan Anti- 
quities,” 65. 

Bowditch Island, 43 — see Eakaofu. 

Brabrook, E. W., 86, 97, 302, 412. 

Brazil, Emperor of, 4(®. 

British Association, Address to the 
Anthropological Section, 172. 

Kdtish New Guinea, 75, 200. 

Brddriek, M., “ Egypt under the 
Pharaohs,” 343. 

Brooke, Lady, 282. 

Brown, J. A., 245, 391. 

Bucklaad, Miss A. W., “Anthropo- 
Iogi(»l Studies,” 64. 


Buckland, Miss A. 29, 86, 215. 

Bureau of Ethnology,' wort of the, 

211 . 

Burial customs of New Brihun, 348; 
position of the grave, 349 ; methods 
of fixing the blame of having caused 
a death by witchcraft, 350 ; feasts 
held in remembrance of the dead, 
350 ; burial of To Pulu, 352 ; 
sacrifices offered after the burial, 
356. 

Burials in Eussia, 321, 469. 

Bute, Marquess of, 301. 


C. 

Campbell, J. E., “ Popular tales of the 
W est Highlands,” 343. 

Cappie, J., “ The Intercranial Circula- 
tion,” 65. 

Carleton, G. D., on the Somali country, 
160. 

Chinese native drugs, 74. 

Christian, J., “ Behar Proverbs,” 334. 

Citron, the sacred, 73. 

Codrington, K. H., 3, 12, 109. 

“ The Melanesians,” 206. 

Crawshay, de B., on flint implements - 
from the chalk plateau, 267. 

CunUlfe, W. E., 301. 

Cunningham. D. J., and A. C. Haddon, 
the Anthropometric laboratory of 
Ireland, 35. 

the skull and some of the other 

bones of the skeleton of Cornelius 
Magrath, the Irish Giant, 40. 

Curtin, J., “ Myths and Eoik-tales of 
the Bussians, Western Sclavs, and 
Magyars,” 334. 


D. 

DanieU, G. W., 395. 

Danks, B., on the Burial customs 
New Britain, 346 — see Burial'cns- 
toms. 

Dawkins, W, B., 245. 

Devonshire, Duke of, 395, 409. 

Distant, W. L., 281, 302. 

Dr^omanov, M., the use of Sled^s, 
Boats, and Horses, at Burials in 
Eussia, 321. 

Slavonic folk-tales about the 

sacrifice of one’s own children, 456. 

Drugs, native Chinese, 74. 

Durham, W., “ Science in plam lan- 
guage,” 487. 
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^Earle, J., “The Philology of the 
EngHeh Tongue,” 489. 

Ethnology, tJ.8. Bureau of, 211. 

ETaue, A. J., 901. 

3., 245. 

Exhibitions : — Sketches of horse oma. 
ments, symbolic surrirals, 3; afcuU 

, and long bones of Cornelius Magralh, 
the Irish giant, -10 ; ethnological 
objects from the Pacific Islands and 
the West Coast of America, collected 
during theroyagesof Vancouver, 43; 
Babylonian tablets, 86 ; rubbings of 
■wood-carving of the Betsileo Mala- 
gasy, 215; flint implements from 
the Chalk Plateau of Kent, 245 ; 
photograph of a human figure found 
in Sarawak, sculptured upon the 
side of a hill — imprints of the hand, 
281 ; ethnographieal objects from 
East Africa, 35S ; objects illustrative 
of the manners and customs of the 
Blackfoot and Sioux Indians, 412. 


E. 

Fakaofu, on the natives of, 43 ; physi- 
cal characters, 45 ; measurements, 
46 ; colour — diseases— language, 48 ; 
gestures — mythology, 49 ; future 
life — origin of the world, 51 ; time 
—society, 53 ; property— marriage 
— burial, 54 ; dress — ornaments — 
musical instruments — fighting, 56 ; 
canoes — houses, 57 ; fishing nets — 
fish-hooks — drills, 58; axes — ^food — 
history, 59; story of Tasi and his 
brothers, 60 ; discussion (Sir Joseph 
Lister, Professor Stewart, Mr. C.H. 
Bead, Dr. E. B. Tylor, Mr. J. J. 
Lister), 63. 

Family life of the Haidas, 470. 

Fletcher, B., “ The New School of 
Criminal Anthropology,” 65. 

Flint implement from the chalk 
plateau, 267. 

North Downs, 263. 

— — of the chalk plateau of Kent, on 
the primitive uharaeteia of, with 
reference to the question of their 
gUcial or preglacial age, 246 ; posi- 
tion and numbers of the plateau 
implements, 246 ; plateau east of the 
Darent Valley, 247 ; plateau west of 
the Darent Valley — the geological 
question, 249 ; alternative eiplana- 
taofl of th^ origin, 252 ; distinctive 


characters of the valley and plateau 
implements, 254; typical forma qf 
the plateau implements, 257; exr 
planation of plates, 262 ; discussion 
(Mr. J. Evans, General Pitt-Bivers, 
Professor Boyd Dawkins, Mr. J. 
Alien Brown, Professor Prestwieh), 
270. 

Flower, W. H., 109. 

Forgeot, Dr. — , 28L 

Fowler, Sir B. N., 395. 

Fraser, Mrs. C. A^ 3%. 


G. 

Galton, F., retrospect of work done at 
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South Kensington, 32. 

13, 29, 31, 37, 281. 

Garson, J. G., 86, 97, 412. 

Gidnmal, D., “Status of woman' in 
India”, 334. 

Gold Coast, native land transfer on . 
the, 75. 

Gomme, L., 215. 

Government Eeports, extracts from, 
65, 200, 329, 476. 

Guyau, J. M., “ Education and 

heredity,” 345. 


H. 

Haddon, A. C., 109. 

Haidas, family life of, 470. 

religion and family among the, 

14; Haida deities, 15; creation of^ 
the Haidas, 21 ; tralitic-.- - 
origin, 27 ; the n j 
CQssion (lir. 3cuv| 

Tylor, Mr. Galton, M 
Hale, H., language as a W. 

capacity, 413. ' , 

Harrison, B., on certain rude imple- * 
ments from the North Downs, 263. 
245. 

C., religion and family among Hie 

Haidas, 14— *ee Haidas. 

iamily hie of the Haidas, 470. 

Hartley, Joseph, 276, 391. 

Hedjaz, 1890, 73. ' 

Hicks, E. L., fee Patou, W. E., and 
• E. L. Hicks. 

Hobson, Mrs. Carey, 302. 

Holt, E. B., 348. 

Howarth, O. H., 277, 34S. 

Howortb, H. H., 139. 
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Husain, M. S., 277. 
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Imprints of the hand, 282. 

India, the tribes and castes of Bengal ; 
335. 

Ipoh poison of the Malay Peninsula, 
476. 


J. 

Jadelte in Switzerland, 319, 493. 

■ dames, F., 245. 

“ Text Booh of Pysehology, 

488. 

Johnson, E. C.. 395. 

V. E., “ Egyptian Science from 

the monoments and ancient books,” 
488. 

Jones, T, B., 10i9. 


K. 

Karr, H. Seton, 348, 

Kennedy, Cl. A., 301. 

P., Legendary Eietions of the 

Irish Celts,” 341. 

B. J., 108. 


L. 


* 

The Erolution of Pro- 

n thpGold Coast, 73, 
test of mental capacity. 
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— m 
413 

— ' — X, .88 Kina F., 1. 

«angw&. A., “ Illegitimacy and the 
inflnence of seasons upon conduct,” 

487. 

r, 302. 

lewis, A. L., 3, 29, 215, 229, 348. 
feter, J. J., on the narixes of Fakaofu 
'^wditch Island), Union Glroup, 

' 43-— see Fakaofu. 

-43. 

iusts, Mogador tradition abont, 72. 
as food, 74. 

_jrd, B., 42. 
yir. Sir Hugh, 109, 347. 

H. B., the natiresof Borneo — see 

Both, H. L., 110. 


M. 

Magrath, the Irish giant, skull and 
other bones of, 40 ; discussion (Mr. 
Walter Cefliu, Professor Mower, Dr. 
Garsoii), 41. 

Maho de la Bonrdonnais, A., 13. • 
Malagasy, curious words and customs 
connected with chieftainship sod 
royalty among the, 215 ; “ court 
language,” 216 ; standard of 
measurement for the royal bouse, 
221 ; words applied to the femilT of 
chiefs, 223 ; tabooed words, 2^ ; 
posthumous names, 22? ; discussion 
(Mr. A. L. Lewis, Mr, Sihree), ^9. 

decoratire earring on wood, 

especially on their burial memorials, 
by the Betsil^o, 230; Tarieties of 
tombs, 231; earring in Malagasy 
houses, 238 ; memorial pbsts, 239 ; , 

“ Union Jaii” pattern, 242; note 
on the illustrations, 243 ; disenssioB 
(Mr. H. Balfour, Mr. Sibree), 244. 
MaiUeiy, G., “ Greeting l^ Gesture,” 
65. 

Martin, B. B., 3. 

Mayhew, A. L., “Synopsis of old 
English Phonology,” 344. 

McLean, J., 412. 

: Medlieot, H. M., “The erolntion of 
mind in man,” 488. 
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Meetings, Ordinary, 1, 13, 42, 83, 108, 
137, 213, 244, 276, 301, 347, 357. 
Melzi, B., “ Enarlish - Italian and 

Italian-English Dictionary,” 491. 
Members, new, 1, 13, 42, 83, IM, 244, 
276, 301, 347, 357. 

Mesopotamia, types of the early in- 
habitants of, Akkadian race, 88; 
Elamites. Assyrians, 92: Sir 
Henry Peek’s Babylonian tablets, 
94 ; discussion (Ih-. E. B. Tylor, 
Mr. Bourerie-Pusey, Mr. E. W. 
Brabrook, Dr. J. G. Garson, Mri 
Bandall H. pye, Mr. T. G. Pinch^), 
97. 

Meyer, A. B., on crude jadeite in Swit- 
zerland, 3 Pf 493. 

Miller, B., 245. ' 

Mitchell, C. P-, “Dissolution and 
Brolution,” 199. 

Moiloy, J. F., “The Faiths of tte 
Peoples," 487. 

MonteSore, A.,'i357. 

Mohteiro, Bose,\* Delagoa Bay,” 346. 
Mowis, M. C. B., “Torfahire Folk- 
talk," 491. I 
Moseley, H. N., 




MnHer, I". Max, Address to the Anthro- 
pological Section of the British 
Association, 172. 

on the work of the X7.S. Bureau 

of Ethnology, 211. 

— — “ Anthropological Eeligion,” 342. 

K. 

New Books, 64, 195, 205, 332, 346, 487. 

New Britain, burial customs of, 348 — 
»ee burial customs. 

New Guinea, 75, 200, 481. 

New Irelapd and Admiralty Islands, 
people and languages of, 3 ; Nusa — 
Eisher Islands and St. John’s 
Island — Eaed Group — Cartaret 
Islands — Admiralty Group, 4 j 
Toeabularies, 5 ; discussion (Dr. 
Codnngton), 12. 

Norman, fl., “ The Beal Japan,” 342, 

Northesk, Earl of, 395. 

O. 

Octroi taxation, 65. 

Odgers, M. J., 395. 

O’Elaherty, P., “ Collections for a Lu- 
ganda Lexicon,” 491. 

Opium, 329. 

Ornaments of the S.E. Pacific, origin 
and sacred character of, 139 ; ex- 
ample of degradation, 140 ; charac- 
teristic ornament of Mangaian 
adze handles, 146 ; the goddess Tii 
Tahine, 147 j Tangaroa, 148 ; 
description of plates, 155 ; discus- 
sion (Dr. E. B. Tylor), 158. 

P. 

Paterson, A. M., 276. 

Paton, W. B. and E. L. Hicks, “ The 
Inscriptions of Cos,” 332. 

Peek, C. E., 86, 39A 

E., 83. 

Hon. Mrs., 13. 

^^Sir H., 86, 108. 

Perforated stones of South Africa, 302. 

Periodicals and Proceedings of So- 
cieties, 77, 209, 345, 492. 

Pinches, T. G., on the types of the 
rarly inhabitants of Mesopotamia, 
86 — see Mesopotamia. 

— m. 

Pocock, W. W., “Darwinism,” 64. 

Presraits, 1, 13, 42, 83, 109, 137, 213, 
245, 277, 301, 347, 357. 

President’s Address, 397. 

Prestwich, Joseph, on the primitiTe 


characters of the flint implements 
of the chalk plateau of Bent, with 
reference to the question of their 
glacial or pre-glac^ age, 246 — see 
flint implements. 

Pye, B. H., 13, 86, 97, 28L 

Q- 

Queen Charlotte Islands — see Harri- 
son, C., on the tanuly life of tire 
Haidas, 470. 

B. 

Bae, J., “Contemporary Socialimn,” 
199. 

395. 

Bay, 8. H., on the people and lan- 
guages of New Ireland and 
Admiralty Islands, 3. 

281. 

Bead, C. H., an accomot of a cMlec- 
tion of ethnological specimens 
formed during Vancourer’s royage 
in the Pacific Ocean, 1799-95, 99 
— see VancouTer. 

on the origin and sacred character 

of certain ornaments of the S.E. 
Pacific, 139 — see ornaments. 

43,348,412. 

Bedway, G., L 

Beligion, sarage, on the limits of, 
283 ; the “ Great Spirit,” 284 1 
Mandan festival, 286 ; missionarT 
influence in South America, 287’; 
human souls after death, 289 ; 
religious ideas of Australians, 290 
the appellation, “ Our father,” 295 ; 
reli^on of Tasmania '’96 ; dis- 
cussion (Mr. S. H. J; 

Distant), 299. 

Eeport of Council for 18 

Eeport of Treasurer for 1,. 

Bickard, B. H., 3 "see Bay, «« 
the people and langusgesW New 
Deland and Admiralty Islands. 

Eink, H., “ The Eskimo tribes,” 333. 

Eisley, H. H., “ The tribes and castes 
of Bengal,” 335. 

Bivers, A H. Pitt, 243, 

Both, H. Ling, the natives of Borneo, 
110— *ee Borneo. 

“ Crozet’s Yomge to Tssmmau,” 

205. 

109. 

Eudler, E. W., 86. 

Bussiau burials, 321, 469. 

Bydberg, V., “ Teutonic Mythok^,” 
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Sacrrai dtron, 73. 

Sacrifice of one’s own children, 456. 

Saloniea, thermal baths of, 72. 

Sastri, 'G-olaehundra Sarkar, “ The 
Hindu law of adoption,” 334. 

Sculptured human figure found in 
Sarawak, ^2. 

Shddon, Mrs. Trench, customs among 
the natires of East Africa, from 
Teita to Kilimegalia, 358 — see 
Africa. 

Short-sight, hereditary, 209. 

Sibree, J., curious words and customs 
eonn«!fed with chieftainship and 
royalty among the Malagasy, 215 — 
see Malagasy. 

decorative carving on wood. 

especially on their burial memorials, 
i by the Betsil^ Malagasy, 230 — see 
Malagasy. 

Sicilian peasantry, costume and habits 
of, 68. 

^milk’ameen Indians of British Colum- 
bia, 303; tribe now occupying the 
district, ^5 ; deer snaring, 3(^ j catch- 
ing fish, 307; food, 308; rehgion, 
309 ; medicine men, 310; rem^'es, 
311; customs after a death, 312 ; 
love potions, 314; marriage, 315; 
power of chiefs, 317 ; discussion 
(Hr. E. W. Brabrook), 318. 

, ^^reikov, J. P., on the use of sledges, 
'< &B., at burials, 469. 

Shtvonic folk-tales about the sacrifice 
£ of one’s own children, 456. 

' Sledges, See., used at burials, 321. 

Smith, A. H., “ Chinese Characleris- 

, 4^. 

|it|i||Tlli country, notes on part of the, 

' Africa, perforated stones of, 

i 

^laiiAan, S. A. £., *' Marriage and 
, Wiaase,” 490. 


Taylor, W. E., “ African Aphorisms,” 
64. 

Terriffli de la Couperie, A., “ The Silk- 
goddess of China,” 334. 

Thermal baths of Eleftere,' 72. 

Thompson, Sir H., “ Modern Crema- 
tion,” ife. 

Tfaooison, W. J., ‘'Easter Island,” 
491 . 

T<^tbard, P., “ L’Honune dans la 
, utnr^” 333. 


Tregear, E., “ Maori-Polynesian Gram- 
mar,” 346. 

Trotter, Coutts, 109. 

Tsuboi, S., 276. 

Tui Tokelau, 50. 

Tylor, E. B., on the limits of savage 
rehgion, 283 — see religion. 

anniversary address, 397. 

3, 13, 29, 43, 63, 86, 97, 109, 134, 

139, 158, 215, 245, 231, 348. 

Mrs., E. B., 108. 

H. 

Underwood, H. B., “ Dictionary of the 
Korean language,” 333. 

Union Group, 43i—see Fakaofu. 


V. 

Vancouver’s voyage in the Pacific, 

collection of ethnological specimens ■ 
formed during, 99; course of the . 
expedition, 100 ; feather-covered 
god from Hawaii, 102; “machine 
to rib cloth,” 103; description of J 
plates, 104. ' , - 

Vocabularies from New Ireland, New_ 

Britain, and Admiralty Islands, 3. ' ■ 


W. 

Wake, C. S., the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, 1893, 320. 

“ Theory of the Mental Constitu- 
tion,” 346. 

Walhouse, M. J., 109, 302. 

Ward, H., 301. 

Wardrop, J. O., the use of sledges, 
boats, and horses at burials in 
Russia, 321. 

Slavonic folk - tales about the 

sacrifice of one’s own children, 456. 

Weatherly, L. A., “ The Super- 
natural,” 343. 

Westermarck, E., “ The History of 
Human Marriage,” 195. 

Wilken, G. A., wori of, 192. 

244, 408. 

Williams, Sir M. Monier, ‘‘Brah- 
manism and Hinduism,” 334. 

Wilson, Sir D., “ The Bight Hand : 
Left-handedness,” 343. 

World’s Columbian Expositum, 1893, ' 
320. 

Wray, — , Ipoh poison, 476. 

Wright, J., “ Primer of the Gtrthie 
Lmigoage,” 491. 
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